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PREFACE  TO  THE  THffiD  ΕΟΙΉΟΝ. 


TT  is  a  great  satiefiEK^tion  and  gratification  to  me  that  I  have 
been  permitted  to  complete  a  third  edition  of  this  work.  The 
period  of  exactly  twenty  years  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
first  published,  would  have  been  materially  diminished,  if  I 
had  not  postponed  the  re-appearance  of  the  book,  both  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  when  it  was  last  reprinted,  until 
I  had  fVdly  availed  myself  of  the  renewed  opportunity  of 
surveying  the  wide  field  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  embrace. 
But  long  as  the  interval  between  the  first  and  third  editions  of 
my  book  may  seem,  when  compared  with  the  rapid  sale  of  writ- 
ings of  a  more  popular  character,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  other  principal  treatises  on  comparative  philology  have 
afforded  their  authors  still  rarer  occasions  for  revision  and  re- 
production ;  that  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  first  volume, 
which  came  out  in  1840,  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  remains 
in  the  form  which  it  had  reached  when  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  published;  and  thatBopp's  Vergleichende  Grammatik, 
and  Pott's  Etym^logieche  Forschungen,  which  appeared,  in  the 
first  part  of  each,  in  1833,  have  just  reached  the  commencement 
of  a  second  edition  respectively. 

In  thus  acknowledging  the  favourable  reception  which  has 
been  accorded  to  this  book,  I  may  seem  to  place  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  three  German  works  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  to  provoke  a  direct  comparison  of  my  labours  and  theirs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  these  works  were  at  least  com- 
menced before  mine,  and  the  references  to  these  and  other  trea- 
tises on  philology  which  abound  in  the  following  pages,  may 
have  countenanced  the  opinion,  which  some  iU-informed  or  in- 
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considerate  readers  have  been  led  to  entertain,  that  it  has  been 
my  object  rather  to  report  the  result  of  other  men^s  inves- 
tigations than  to  produce  a  work  which  would  be  entitled  to  claim 
a  distinct  and  original  position  in  this  department  of  literature. 
For  the  credit,  therefore,  of  English  scholarship,  which  is  too 
often  subordinated  to  the  learning  of  Germany,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary, in  publishing  a  third  edition  of  this  work,  to  direct 
attention  to  some  of  the  features  which  have  hitherto  distin- 
guished this  book  from  all  other  treatises  on  comparative 
grammar.  The  numerous  contributions  to  Greek  lexicography, 
and  to  the  interpretation  or  correction  of  particular  passages  in 
the  Greek  authors,  do  not  require  any  mention,  and  may  be  left 
to  speak  for  themselves.  But  the  independence  of  the  work, 
as  a  new  contribution  to  comparative  philology  in  general, 
rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  that  of  the  primary  German 
treatises,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  has  done  as  much 
as  any  other  book  of  the  same  kind  to  interpret  the  facts 
of  language,  to  classify  the  phenomena,  and  to  discover  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  transmutations  of  sounds  in  cognate 
forms  of  human  speech.  In  support  of  this  conviction,  I  may 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  most  accomplished  English  phi• 
lologer  of  the  present  century— the  late  Mr.  R.  Gamett — has  in 
more  than  one  instance  made  the  principles  which  were  first 
indicated  in  this  book,  the  acknowledged  starting-point  of  his 
own  profound  and  accurate  investigations,  and  that  German 
writers  on  comparative  grammar  have  tacitly  accepted  my 
positions,  or  have  written  essays  in  proof  of  the  combinations 
which  had  been  already  made  in  my  first  edition;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  and  important  details  in  which  I 
have  corrected  the  errors  of  my  most  eminent  contemporaries. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  work  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  the  only  complete  treatise  on 
inflected  language  then  in  existence  either  in  England  or  on 
the  continent,  and  that  it  inaugurated  a  new  method  and  a 
new  application  of  comparative  philology,  for  it  was  the  first 
attempt  to  combine  speculations  afifecting  the  whole  fabric 
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of  human  speech  with  the  established  system  and  well-tried 
materials  of  the  old  classical  scholarship. 

But  although  I  am  entitled  to  claim  complete  originality 
both  for  the  conception  to  which  this  work  owes  its  existence, 
and  for  the  new  combinations,  which  are  exhibited  in  almost 
every  page,  I  am  most  willing  to  admit  the  accidental  influ- 
ences which  directed  my  attention  to  comparative  philology  at 
a  very  early  period.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  natural 
tendency  would  have  led  me  to  engage  in  lexicographic  re- 
searches, like  those  of  Ruhnken  and  Lobeck,  and  to  speculate 
in  Greek  and  Latin  etymology,  after  the  manner  of  Butmann 
and  Doderlein,  even  if  I  had  never  heard  of  Grimm  or  Bopp; 
but  it  so  happened  that,  as  a  student  of  University  College, 
London,  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  (1828, 1829), 
I  had  been  made  aware  of  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  that  language;  and  having  become  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Journal  of  Edv^catioii  immediately  after  pro- 
ceeding to  my  first  degree  in  1834,  I  could  not  but  be  struck 
by  Rosen^s  admirable  reviews  of  Bopp's  Comparative  Gram- 
mar^ and  Pott's  Etymological  ResearcheSy  which  appeared  by 
the  side  of  my  own  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  classical 
scholarship.  The  time,  at  which  I  was  thus  once  more  attracted 
to  comparative  philology,  was  the  epochal  period  of  that  study; 
and,  for  the  success  of  my  own  special  labours,  it  was  for- 
tunate, as  I  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  that  I  was  enabled 
to  abstain  &om  all  general  speculations  in  linguistic  science 
until  I  had  passed  through  the  schools  of  Bentley  and  Porson, 
of  Buttmannn  and  Hermann,  of  Niebuhr  and  K.  O.  Muller,  and 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  common  to  all  those  who  have 
encountered  the  competitive  discipline  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  advantages  which  the  philological  students  of 
Germany  are  quite  unable  to  appreciate. 

The  general  design  of  this  work  was  sufficiently  stated  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  and  its  antagonism  to  the 
principles  of  Home  Tooke  is  intimated  without  any  reserve 
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in  the  inia-oductory  chapters  (§§  60 — 62, 126).  Nevertheless, 
I  have  from  time  to  time  observed  a  tendency  towards  a  mis- 
understanding of  my  general  title,  and  as  this  may  be  the  last 
occasion  on  which  I  shall  have  to  write  a  new  pre&ce  to  the 
book,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  why  I  have  called  this 
work  "The  New  Cratylus,"  and  what  was  its  intended  form. 

When  I  was  first  led  to  a  study  of  general  philology,  the 
^Oiversions  of  Purley"  was  the  standard  book  of  reference 
in  this  country;  a  new  edition  had  been  recently  published;  an 
English  dictionary  had  been  commenced  in  accordance  with  its 
theory;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  its  principles  were 
unquestionably  sound  and  valid.  At  an  early  period,  however, 
I  had  convinced  myself  that  HomeTooke^s  method  was  not  only 
vidous  in  itself,  but  also  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  linguistic 
sophistries  whichPlato  had  confuted  in  his  Oaij^Ziw.  When, there- 
fore, I  had  become  persuaded  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a 
radical  reform  of  the  current  English  philology,  and  saw  my 
way  to  the  attainment  of  satis&ctory  results,  by  making  the  old 
classical  scholarship  of  the  country  my  basis  and  substratum,  it 
was  not  an  unnatural  consequence  of  so  wide  and  ambitious  a 
design  that  I  should  follow  the  established  precedent  of  Francis 
Bacon,  and  as  he  called  his  treatises  in  opposition  to  Aristotle 
and  in  imitation  of  Plato  by  the  now  familiar  names  of  Novum 
Organon  and  "New  Atlantis,"  I  felt  myself  justified  in  adopting 
a  similar  designation  for  my  onslaught  on  the  Cratylus  redwitma 
of  Purley,  and  the  winged  words  of  hisHeracleitean  ultra-nomi- 
nalism. It  was  at  first  my  intention  to  make  the  parallel 
complete  by  assuming,  as  Home  Tooke  had  done,  the  form  of 
a  dialogue ;  and  I  wrote  in  this  way  the  two  chapters  from  which 
I  proposed  to  develope  the  whole  theory  of  language,  namely, 
those  in  which  I  discussed  the  particles  denoting  a  motive 
(book  m.  chapter  iv.)^  and  the  verbs  signifying  will  and  choice 
(book  IV.  chapter  v.).  But  I  found  this  machinery  too  cumbrous 


*  It  was  intended  that  the  whole  theory  and  ite  details  should  flow 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  structure  of  &£κα. 
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for  the  extent  of  my  proposed  undertaking,  and  without  carry- 
ing the  experiment  any  farther,  I  adopted  the  methodical  and 
didactic  form  in  which  the  work  first  met  the  public  eye. 

Such  then  are  the  claims  of  this  work  to  a  primary  and 
independent  position.  Such  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated,  and  the  design  which  its  author  proposed  to 
himself.  But  its  permanent  usefulness,  as  a  sufficiently  popu- 
lar introduction  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Grammar  and 
Ethnography,  must  depend  on  the  systematic  completeness 
with  which  it  treats  of  the  necessary  details,  and  its  adap- 
tation for  continuous  perusaL  With  regard  to  the  former, 
the  analytical  tables  of  contents  prefixed  to  the  successive 
chapters  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  whether  it  neglects 
any  part  of  the  subject.  And  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
exposition,  it  has  certainly  been  my  wish  to  write  a  book 
which  might  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  with  as  much 
ease  as  the  student  would  listen  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
same  heads.  In  this  particular,  at  least,  I  do  not  fear  a  com- 
parison with  my  fellow-labourers  in  Germany.  For  I  doubt 
whether  any  one,  who  is  not  already  acquainted  with  phi- 
lology, would  attempt  to  use  the  Grammars  of  Grimm  and 
Bopp  except  as  books  of  reference,  and  the  new  edition,  which 
Pott  has  commenced  of  his  etymological  researches,  is  a  mere 
fiurago  of  crude  materials,  a  confrised  lumber-room  of  ill- 
arranged  information,  which  the  most  determined  student  would 
not  enter  without  dismay  or  traverse  without  wearisomeness. 

In  the  present  edition  I  have  carefiilly  revised  every  page 
with  reference,  not  only  to  the  general  progress  of  philological 
knowledge  in  the  last  few  years,  but  also  to  my  own  studies 
during  the  interval,  and  I  hope  that  the  result  will  be  found 
in  a  great  number  of  little  improvements.  There  is  not  so 
much  enlargement  as  there  was  in  the  second  edition  com- 
pared with  the  first.  Still  there  is  a  considerable  increase  of 
matter;  for  which  I  have  in  some  measure  made  room  by 
a  more  extensive  use  of  the  smaller  type,  by  condensation 
and  by  the  omission  of  passages  quoted  from  other  authors 
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or  adequately  represented  in  other  works  of  my  own.  And 
while  the  principles  of  linguistic  philosophy  advocated  in  this 
book  remain  imaltered,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  competent 
critic  will  :find  them  in  many  places  confirmed  by  new  argu- 
ments and  illustrations. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  here,  what  I  said  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition,  that  continued  experience  and  re- 
flexion have  convinced  me  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
task  which  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  in  this  work — 
namely,  the  prosecution  of  comparative  philology  as  the  safe 
and  ascertained  basis  of  the  old  classical  scholarship.  And 
though  a  German  philologer  has  at  last  ventured  on  a  similar 
undertaking,  in  which  I  detect  many  traces  of  servile  imita- 
tion, I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  book  has  been 
superseded  by  any  similar  treatise  either  English  or  foreign. 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  has  been  hitherto  of  some  use 
in  stimulation,  guiding  and  assisting  the  studies  of  young 
philologers  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  formally  or  vir- 
tually adopted  as  a  text-book  by  more  than  one  great  Uni- 
versity. Having,  then,  bestowed  great  pains  on  this  revision, 
I  venture  to  renew  the  hope,  with  which  I  concluded  the 
preface  to  my  last  edition,  that  by  the  increased  precision  of 
its  results  and  the  greater  accuracy  of  its  details  it  may  now 
contribute  in  a  higher  degree  to  establish  a  consistent  theory 
of  linguistic  philosophy,  and  may  connect  Greek  scholarship 
by  firmer  bonds  with  the  general  study  of  human  speech  and 
of  the  co-ordinate  laws  of  thought. 

J.  W.  D. 

Cambbidob, 

June  10)  1859. 
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IN  writing  this  book  it  has  been  my  object  to  combine  an 
investigation  of  general  principles  with  an  exposition  of 
particular  results;  I  have  endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
establish  a  consistent  and  intelligible  theory  of  inflected  lan- 
guage, considered  in  its  most  perfect  state,  that  is,  at  is  appears 
in  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  attempted  to  place  the  Greek  scholar- 
ship of  this  country  on  a  somewhat  higher  footing,  by  rendering 
the  resources  of  a  more  comprehensive  philology  available  for 
the  improvement  of  the  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  for  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  in  it.  If  it  is  thought  strange  that  1  have 
not  confined  myself  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  sufficiently 
difiScult  tasks,  I  may  answer,  that  in  the  present  state  of  phi- 
lology it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  real  contribution 
to  Greek  scholarship  without  some  sound  theory  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  language,  and  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  family  to  which  the  Greek  language  belongs; 
and,  conversely,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  write  an  instructive 
treatise  on  the  internal  mechanism  and  organization  of  inflected 
language,  without  taking  some  inflected  language,  by  way,  at 
least,  of  exemplification.  Now  of  all  the  languages  with  mono- 
syllabic roots  the  Greek  is  the  most  fitted  for  this  purpose. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  dead  language,  and  therefore  fixed 
and  unchangeable;  it  is  the  most  copious  and  expressive  of  all 
languages;  it  stands  mid- way  between  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  idioms  and  the  corrupted  modem  dialects  of 
that  family,  in  other  words,  it  has  attained  to  a  wonderfully 
clear  and  copious  syntax  without  sacrificing  altogether,  or  in- 
deed to  any  considerable  extent,  its  inflexions  and  power  of 
composition;  it  has  been  more  studied  and  is  better  known 
than  any  other  dead  language,  that  is,  that  facts  and  phenomena 
are  more  completely  collected  and  more  systematically  arranged 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other,  so  that  allusions  to  it  are 
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more  generally  intelligible,  and  deductions,  or  new  combina- 
tions of  laws,  derived  from  it,  are  safer  and  more  convincing; 
above  all,  the  value  of  the  literature  and  the  actual  demand 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  should  induce  us  to  turn 
upon  the  Greek,  rather  than  upon  the  Gothic,  the  Latin,  or 
the  Sanscrit,  any  new  light  which  the  doctrine  of  words  may 
have  gained  from  investigations  in  the  philosophy  of  language 
or  in  comparative  grammar. 

Every  didactic  work  is  or  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  some  particular  class  of  readers,  and  should  presume,  in 
them,  a  certain  amount  of  preparatory  knowledge  and  no  more. 
I  have  written,  then,  first,  for  Englishmen,  who  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  intimately  or  extensively  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
lological literature  of  the  continent:  and  secondly,  I  have  written 
for  persons  who  possess  at  least  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  would  rather  increase  it  by  investigating 
the  principles  of  the  language  and  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  causes  of  its  grammatical  peculiarities,  than  by  overloading 
the  memory  with  a  mass  of  crude,  incoherent  facts,  which  can 
neither  be  digested  nor  retained.  I  have  also  wished  to  give 
those  who  come  to  the  study  of  Greek  with  no  higher  aim 
than  to  make  it  the  means  of  obtaining  University  distinctions, 
an  opportunity  of  learning  from  it  the  dignity  of  human  speech, 
of  perceiving  how  little  of  the  casual  and  capricious  there  is  in 
language,  and  of  convincing  themselves  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  there  are  laws  to  combine,  regulate,  and  vivify  the 
seemingly  disjointed,  scattered,  and  lifeless  phenomena.  It  is 
possible  that  the  novelty  of  some  of  my  speculations  may  induce 
maturer  scholars  to  take  up  this  book.  Κ  so,  they  will  under- 
stand from  this  statement,  why  I  have  here  and  there  entered 
upon  long  explanations  of  peculiarities,  which  can  occasion  no 
difficulty  to  the  philologer  or  have  been  already  discussed  by 
German  or  French  writers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  why  I  have 
despatched  with  a  hint  or  a  reference  some  really  difficult 
questions,  in  which  the  young  student  could  take  no  interest, 
while  the  scholar  would  comprehend  my  meaning  from  a  single 
word. 

Many  people  entertain  strong  prejudices  against  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  etymology,  prejudices  which  would  be  not  only 
just  but  inevitable,  if  etymology  or  the  doctrine  of  words  were 
such  a  thing  as  they  suppose  it  to  be.    They  consider  it  as 
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amounting  to  nothing  more  than  the  derivation  of  words  from 
one  another;  and  as  this  process  is  generally  confined  to  a 
perception  of  some  prima  facie  resemblance  of  two  words,  it 
seldom  rises  beyond  the  dignity  of  an  ingenious  pun,  and, 
though  amusing  enough  at  times,  is  certainly  neither  an  in- 
structive nor  an  elevated  employment  for  a  rational  being. 
The  only  real  etymology  is  that  which  attempts  a  resolution 
of  the  words  of  a  language  into  their  ultimate  elements  by  a 
comparison  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  languages  of 
the  same  family  Derivation  is,  strictly  speaking,  inapplicable, 
farther  than  as  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  certain  con- 
stant syllables,  belonging  to  the  pronominal  or  formative  ele- 
ment of  inflected  languages,  may  be  prefixed  or  subjoined  to 
a  given  form  for  the  expression  of  some  secondary  or  depen- 
dent relation.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  primary  origin  of  a 
word  or  a  form,  we  must  get  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single 
idiom.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  source  can  only  be  traced 
by  a  conjectural  reproduction  based  on  the  most  extended  com- 
parison of  all  the  cognate  languages,  for  when  we  take  some 
given  variety  of  human  speech,  we  find  in  it  systems  and  series 
of  words  running  almost  parallel  to  one  another,  but  presenting 
such  resemblances  in  form  and  signification  as  convince  us  that, 
though  apparently  asymptotes,  they  must  have  converged  in 
the  form  which  we  know  would  potentially  contain  them  all. 
This  reproduction  of  the  common  mother  of  our  family  of  lan- 
guages, by  a  comparison  of  the  features  of  all  her  children*,  is 
tiie  great  general  object  to  which  the  eflforts  of  the  philologer 
should  be  directed,  and  this,  and  not  a  mere  derivation  of 
words  in  the  same  language  from  one  another,  constitutes  the 
etymology  that  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name. 

As  far  as  this  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  better  know- 
ledge of  Greek  in  particular,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
I  have  by  no  means  confined  myself  to  etymological  researches, 
but  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of  every  resource  of 
scholarship,  as  well  old-fashioned  as  new.  The  words,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  explain,  are  those  which  have  either  occa- 
sioned peculiar  difficulty  to  the  young  student,  or  the  meaning 


*  I  am  told  that  some  similar  idea  is  to  be  found  in  Campbell's 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming ,  a  poem  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  have 
never  read. 
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of  which  has  been  considered  doubtful  by  scholars.  Where  I 
have  thought  proper  to  make  a  digression  for  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  or  emending  a  particular  passage,  I  have  always 
had  in  view  that  class  of  students  with  whom  my  experience  in 
teaching  has  brought  me  most  immediately  in  contact,  and  with 
whose  wants  and  difficulties  I  am  best  acquainted.  It  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  in  the  selection  of  passages  for  this  purpose,  I 
have  generally  confined  myself  to  those  authors  who  are  most 
read  in  the  great  schools  and  Universities  of  this  country.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  I  have  been  guided  mainly  by  considera- 
tions of  practical  utility,  namely,  by  a  wish  to  assist  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  construe  Greek  authors,  and  to  write  Greek 
exercises.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  preserved,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  old  grammatical  nomenclature:  the  young 
student  regards  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  reverence  the  uncouth 
terms  of  his  grammar;  they  are  little  household  gods  to  him: 
and,  though,  like  the  Lar  familiaris  of  old,  they  are  unseemly  to 
look  upon  and  unavailing  to  help,  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  one  should  take  them  down  from  the  niches,  which 
they  have  so  long  and  so  harmlessly  occupied. 

It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  reflect,  how  much,  after  all 
one^s  thought  and  labour,  the  execution  of  a  task  like  this  must 
fall  short,  not  merely  of  the  exactions  of  a  rigorous  criticism, 
but  even  of  one's  own  imperfect  conceptions.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  what  I  have  attempted  in  this  book  is  not  yet  to  be 
e£fected  by  one  man  and  at  one  e£fort,  and  perhaps,  in  reference 
to  its  wider  scope,  all  that  1  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  awaken  the 
dormant  energies  of  some  young  student,  who  may  be  qualified 
at  a  ftiture  period  to  solve  completely  and  finally  the  great 
problem  of  inflected  language; — άλλα  καΐ  ΙπιχενροιπηΙ  τον  χοϊς 
καλόίζ  χαλον  χαΐ  Λαόχενν  ο  η  αν  χω  ξν(Φν  ^ταθεΓν. 

J.  W.  D. 

Trinitt  College,  Cambeidob, 
4:th  February,  1839. 
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GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  PHILOLOGICAL 

STUDIES. 

1  Motivee  for  a  preliminary  inqai?^ respecting  the  practical  ose fulness  of  phi- 
lological learning.  2  Education,  information,  and  knowledge,  often  confused. 
I.  PhHoio</jf  necessary  to  education,  3  Definition  of  Philology.  4  Liberal 
and  professional  education.  5  Philology  contributes  to  liberal  education  by 
teaching  deductive  habits.  6  Study  of  dead  languages  recommended  by  their 
fixity.  7  Advantage  of  learning  any  foreign  language,  β  Value  of  ancient 
literature.  9  Comparative  grammar  leads  to  extensive  acquisitions.  11.  Phi- 
lohgy  an  important  branch  of  general  knowledge,  iO  Worth  and  dignity  of 
ethnographical  science.  11  Changes  of  population  and  government  clearly 
indicated  by  language.  12  Study  of  language  belongs  to  a  great  branch  of 
inductive  Philosophy.  ΙΠ.  Philohgy  valuable  as  the  method  of  interpretation, 
13  Historical  criticism  derived  from  Philology.  14  The  philologer  mediates 
between  reason  and  tradition,  and  pleads  for  a  maximnm  of  belief.  15  Im- 
portance of  Philology  for  the  divine,  both  as  the  method  of  interpretation,  and 
a  branch  of  ethnographical  science.  16  Classical  education,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent it  is  carried,  ought  to  be  rational  and  philological. 

1  TT  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  worthy  of  observation  in  the 
•*•  literary  history  of  modem  Europe,  that  generally,  when 
one  of  our  countrymen  has  made  the  first  advance  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  we  have  acquiesced  in  what  he  has  done,  and  have 
left  the  further  improvement  of  the  subject  to  our  neighbours 
on  the  continent.  The  man  of  genius  always  finds  an  utterance, 
for  he  is  urged  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse— a  conviction  that 
it  is  his  duty  and  his  vocation  to  speak:  but  we  too  often  want 
those  who  should  follow  in  his  steps,  clear  up  what  he  has  left 
obscure,  and  complete  his  unfinished  labours.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
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to  show  why  this  should  be  the  case.  The  English  mind,  vigorous 
and  healthy  as  it  generally  is,  appears  to  be  constitutionally 
averse  from  speculation;  we  have  all  of  us  a  bias  towards  the 
practical  and  immediately  profitable,  generated  by  our  mercantile 
pursuits,  which  make  all  of  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  utilitarians, 
and  stifle  the  development  of  a  literary  taste  among  us;  or,  if 
the  voice  of  interest  fails  to  control  the  vanity  of  authorship, 
there  is  still  another  modificMion  of  self-love,  a  cold  conventional 
reserve,  induced  by  the  fear  of  committing  one's  self,  which  im- 
poses silence  upon  those  who  have  truths  to  tell. 

To  this  general  fact,  however,  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
exception.  The  regulations  of  our  grammar-schools,  and,  per- 
haps, somewhat  of  the  old  custom  and  antiquated  prejudice,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  have  made  classical  studies  not  only  the 
basis,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  a  liberal  education  in  this  country; 
and  circumstances,  which  we  shall  point  out  in  the  following 
chapter,  have  created  for  us  a  thriving  philological  literature. 
Although  the  rewards  and  encouragements  held  out  by  our 
great  Universities  have  been  considered  by  many  as  a  sufficient 
justification  of  such  studies,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  inquire, 
what  advantage  a  young  man  derives  from  so  protracted  a  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  addition  to  and  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity distinctions  and  emoluments  which  he  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain.  There  is  much  of  reason  in  this  demand,  and 
it  is  doubtless  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  such  pursuits  to  point  out  to  others  their  importance 
and  utility.  Hitherto  this  has  not  been  done  in  a  satisfactory 
manner;  and  therefore,  although  our  object  is  rather  to  add 
something  to  philological  knowledge  than  to  justify  philological 
pursuits,  we  deem  it  a  necessary  preliminary  that  we  should 
endeavour  by  some  plain  arguments  to  recommend  to  our  readers 
the  sort  of  learning  which  we  wish  to  increase  and  the  studies 
which  we  design  to  facilitate — that  we  should  make  known  at 
the  very  outset  the  nature  and  value  of  the  subject  on  which 
we  write.  And  in  doing  this  we  disclaim  any  wish  to  perplex 
ourselves  with  the  polemics  of  the  question,  as  it  has  been  treated 
•  by  other  writers.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  still  less  to  impugn  or 
exculpate,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
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intrusted  with  the  management  of  them:  least  of  all  would  we 
assert  that  there  is  no  room  for  improvement  in  the  present  method 
of  our  classical  studies;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope  and  indeed 
expect  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  be  pursued  in  a  healthier 
and  a  manlier  spirit,  that  much  that  is  superfluous  will  be  re- 
trenched, much  that  is  useful  added,  so  that  even  the  educational 
theorist  may  at  length  admit  that  there  is  something  more  in 
nouns  and  verbs  than  was  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.  Our 
only  aim  in  this  place  is  to  satisfy  the  practical  sense  of  our 
countrymen  with  regard  to  the  real  uses  of  philology,  properly 
pursued:  how  it  is  and  has  been  prosecuted  will  appear  in  the 
next  chapter*. 

2  The  cause  of  all  the  unprofitable  discussions  which  have 
arisen  respecting  the  utility  of  particular  branches  of  study  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  vague  and  erroneous  manner  in  which  we  use 
the  terms  education,  information,  and  knowledge.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  mere  information  as  though  it  were  the 
same  thing  as  exact  knowledge,  and  we  still  more  frequently 
allow  special  or  professional  knowledge  to  assume  the  honours 
which  are  due  to  general  education.  It  is  surely  desirable  that 
these  terms  should  be  properly  defined,  and  used  only  according 
to  their  true  signification;  for  there  is  no  realism  more  oppressive 
than  the  dominion  of  terms  which  stand  as  the  representatives 
of  indefinite  ideas.  We  believe  that  the  following  distinctions 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  re- 
flecting men  in  this  coimtry.  The  i^rm  Edttcationy  which  signifies 
"a  leading  out,"  or  "bringing  up,"  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
training  of  the  young:  but  is  is  equally  applicable  to  any  process 
which  is  calculated  to  discipline  an  uncultivated  mind,  whether 
the  bodily  growth  be  matured  or  not.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
word  might  be  explained  in  metaphorical  language  as  a  bringing 
forth  from  darkness  into  light,  —  it  is  a  leading  up  from  some 


*  The  author  has  fully  discussed  all  the  questions  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  modern  developments  of  intellectual  discipline  in  a  sepa- 
rate work,  intitled:  Clawhal  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning  considered 
with  especial  reference  to  competitive  tests  and  University  teaching:  a  prac- 
tical essay  on  liberal  education.     Cambridge,  1856. 
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narrow  and  confined  vallej  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
whence  the  elevated  soul  obtains  a  Pisgah  view  of  truths  and 
duties — it  is  a  careful  survey  of  the  domains  of  intellectual  and 
moral  principles,  which  stretch  before  us  when  the  sun-light  of 
reason  has  deared  away  the  mists  of  vulgar  prejudice.  We  fall 
into  a  mistake  if  we  suppose  that  education  is  limited  to  mental 
culture;  it  may  be  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual;  and 
we  even  give  the  name  of  spiritual  education  to  that  higher  moral 
training  which  emanates  from  the  schooling  of  Christianity. 
But  to  confineourseIves,forourpresentpurpose,toits  intellectual 
province,  we  may  say  that  Education  is  properly  a  cultivation 
and  development  of  those  reasoning  faculties,  which  all  men 
have  in  common,  though  not  all  in  the  same  degree.  The  term 
Information^  on  the  contrary,  although,  according  to  the  origin 
of  the  word,  it  ought  to  be  synonymous  with  intellectual  educa- 
tion, is  generally  understood  to  signify  only  an  accumulation  of 
particular  facts.  When  we  speak  of  a  well-informed  man,  we 
generally  mean  some  one  who  is  able  to  return  plausible  answers 
to  the  catechism  of  ordinary  conversation;  and  the  common 
phrase  ^^a  smattering  of  information  on  all  subjects^^  shows  that 
the  term  is  not  supposed  to  imply  a  profound  or  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  any  one  branch  of  knowledge.  In  fact,  so  long 
as  information  is  only  information,  it  merely  denotes  an  accumu- 
lation of  stray  particulars  by  means  of  the  memory.  On  the 
other  hKna^Knowledge  is  information  appropriated  and  thoroughly 
matured.  It  implies  experience  and  practice,  and  it  differs  from 
information  as  the  food,  which  is  taken  into  the  system,  and  to 
which  we  owe  our  strength  and  growth,  differs  from  the  gar- 
ments which  hang  loosely  about  us,  and  which  may  be  laid  aside 
or  worn  out  We  must  not  however  forget  that  information 
maybe  concentrated  and  ripened  into  knowledge;  for  knowledge 
begins  with  and  presumes  information;  though  information  does 
not  presume  or  include  knowledge.  Our  common  phrases  show- 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term.  We  speak  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,knowledge  of  our  profession  orbusineee,knowledgc 
of  ourselves,  knowledge  of  our  duties — all  of  which  imply  a 
completeness  and  maturity  of  habit  and  experience.  When 
knowledge  extends  to  a  methodical  comprehension  of  general 
laws  and  principles,  it  is  called  science.    It  is  the  natural  and 
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proper  tendency  of  information  to  ripen  into  knowledge,  just  as 
knowledge  itself  is  not  complete  until  it  is  systematized  into 
Science^;  but  as  the  difference  between  information  and  know- 
ledge is  one  of  kind  rather  than  of  degree,  it  is  clear  that  no  mere 
accumulation  of  usefiil  information,  not  eyen  though  it  equalled 
all  the  stores  laid  up  in  Mr  Maunder^s  treasure-houses,  would 
amount  to  exact  knowledge  or  scientific  acquirement.  We  do 
not  think  it  worth  while^  therefore,  to  show  that  philology  is  a 
branch  of  useful  information.  If  it  does  not  contribute  to  valu- 
able and  important  knowledge,  or  if  it  is  not  ancillary  to  the 
best  kind  of  education,  we  shall  waste  our  time  in  pleading  for 
the  utility  of  a  study  which  necessarily  demands  minute  atten- 
tion and  laborious  research. 

3  We  maintain,  then,  first,  that  a  certain  amount  of  phi- 
lology is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education;  and 
secondly,  that,  cultivated  to  its  fullest  extent,  philological 
scholarship  furnishes  valuable  and  essential  contributions  to 
general  science^  and  to  some  of  the  most  important  applica- 
tions of  human  knowledge. 

Under  the  name  philology  we  include  the  two  great  branches 
of  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  language; — ^the 
theory  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  words,  which  is  generally 
called  the  philosophy  of  language;  and— the  method  of  lan- 
guage, or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  logic  or  dialectic,  which 
treats  of  the  formation  of  sentencesf .  As  a  specific  department 


*  We  have  &  striking  exemplification  of  thie  in  the  series  of  works 
published  bj  the  Society  for  tie  Diffusion  of  u$eful  Knowledge,  Beginning 
with  an  attempt  to  disseminate  popular  information  on  a  varietj  of  sub- 
jects, these  tireatisee  Tery  soon  aimed  at  communicating  exact  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  some  of  them  are  even  replete  with  learning  deriTed  from 
the  older  schools  of  classical  philology. 

t  This  appears  to  be  the  real  extent  of  the  term  philology.  While 
W.  von  Humboldt,  ho  wot  w,  would  confine  it  to  that  department  which 
is  conversant  about  the  interpretation  of  the  written  monuments  of  a 
language,  as  distinguished  from  the  analysis  of  its  structure  and  compa* 
risen  with  other  idioms,  which  he  calls  LinguisUk  {Hber  die  Ver$chied.  cL 
menechL  Sprachbaues,  p.  202);  his  most  enthusiastic  disciple  has  claimed  for 
philology  a  domain  which  includes  all  recorded  knowledge.  **It  appears 
to  me,"  says   H.  Steinthal  (Z)e  Pronomine  Relativo  Commentaiio  FhiiosO' 
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of  study,  philology  deals  with  language  for  its  own  sake;  and 
though  it  originated  in  the  verbal  criticism  and  interpretation 
of  a  literature  which  had  become  classical  or  sacred,  it  does  not 
properly  comprehend  all  that  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
editor  and  commentator.  The  philologer,  as  such,  does  not  deal 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  authors,  whose  diction  he  ex- 
amines with  such  minute  and  searching  accuracy;  nor  does  he 
undertake  to  expound  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  the  theory  of 
taste.  He  has  exhausted  his  proper  functions,  when  he  has  in- 
vestigated scientifically  aU  that  relates  to  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
the  separate  terms,  and  the  construction  of  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate. These  two  departments  are  comprised  in  general  granmiar, 
which  is  therefore  identical  with  philology,  and  have  also  their 
representatives  in  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  every  particular 


phico-Phihhgica,  Berolini,  1847,  pp.  4,  5),  "that  it  is  the  hneinese  of  the 
human  understanding,  or  of  literature  in  general,  to  comprehend  those 
simple  and  absolute  laws  which  appear  in  the  world  or  in  nature  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  on  the  other  hand.  As, 
therefore,  there  are  two  forms  of  literature, — one,  the  history  of  nature, 
or  physiology;  the  other,  the  history  of  the  human  mind, — philologers 
undertake  the  examination  of  all  that  the  λόγος,  or  human  reason,  has 
produced.  Now,  whatever  the  human  reason  produces  is  some  idea, 
something  recognised  and  discerned  bj  the  mind,  although  it  may  be 
clothed  in  some  outward  form,  whether  it  be  a  form  of  government  con- 
stituted by  human  society:  or  some  monument  of  hewn  stone:  or  some 
type  of  mythology  and  religion:  or  some  demonstrative  result  of  philo- 
sophical acuteness:  or  some  outpouring  of  poetical  genius  or  oratorical 
eloquence.  So  that  even  the  history  of  philology  belongs  to  philology, 
with  this  limitation,  that,  e.g.,  the  history  of  classical  philology  is  the 
specialty  of  those  who  consider  modem  life  from  a  philological  point  of 
view.  Accordingly,  the  only  true  definition  is  Bockh*s,  that  philology  is 
the  teaching  and  learning  of  that  which  is  already  discovered  {philologiam 
esse  cogniti  cognitionem)',  which  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  though  philolo- 
gers were  always  doing  over  again  the  work  done  to  their  hands;  but  all 
the  products  of  the  human  mind  which  remain  as  recorded  facts  have  to 
be  submitted  afresh  to  the  crucible  of  human  thought,  to  the  end  that, 
being  recognised,  not  as  the  arbitrary  acts  of  individuals,  but  as  sprung 
from  the  necessary  laws  of  minds  individually  free,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mirror  or  picture  of  the  human  reason  in  general.'*  We  have  fully 
considered  the  various  applications  of  philological  research,  as  indicated 
by  its  origin  or  its  procedure,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ed.  8,  Vol. 
XVII.  article  "Philology." 
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grammar.  Although  they  are  but  component  parts  of  one 
science,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  they  should  not  be 
confused  or  interchanged:  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
most  signal  mistakes  of  philologers  may  be  traced  to  the  prac- 
tice, hitherto  so  common,  of  supposing  that  the  formation  of 
words  may  be  discussed  on  a  logical  basis.  In  endeavouring, 
then,  to  estimate  the  importance  of  philology  we  must  consider 
as  separate  questions,  what  is  the  use  of  etymology  or  the 
doctrine  of  words,  and  of  logic  or  the  doctrine  of  sentences: 
including  under  the  latter  all  that  belongs  to  the  method  of 
language,  and  under  the  former  whatever  pertains  to  its  origin 
and  generation.  And  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  shown,  that 
the  rudiments  of  philology  in  both  its  branches  are  or  ought  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  intellectual  training  of  man,  or  of  that  edu- 
cation which  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name.  As  logic,  or  the 
method  of  language,  though  properly  secondary  to  etymology, 
is  of  more  ancient  discovery,  we  shall  consider  it  first. 

4  From  what  has  been  already  said  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
distinguish  between  education  properly  so  called,  and  the  train- 
ing which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  any 
profession  or  business.  The  former,  as  has  been  already  said, 
is  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  latter  is  intended  to  adapt 
a  man  for  some  particular  calling,  which  the  laws  of  society,  on 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  have  assigned  ,to  him 
as  an  individual  member  of  the  body  politic.  Now  the  training 
of  the  individual  for  this  particular  purpose  is  not  an  education 
of  man  as  such;  he  might  do  his  particular  work  as  well,  or 
better,  if  you  deprived  him  of  all  his  speculative  faculties  and 
converted  him  into  an  automaton ;  in  short,  the  better  a  man  is 
educated  professionally  the  less  is  he  a  man;  for,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  able  American  writer*,  "the  planter  who  is  Man 
sent  out  into  the  field  to  gather  food,  is  seldom  cheered  by  any 
idea  of  the  true  dignity  of  his  ministiy.  He  sees  his  bushel  and 
his  cart,  and  nothing  beyond,  and  sinks  into  the  farmer,  instead 


*  See  An  Oration  before  the  Phi-Beta- Kappa  Society^  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  p.  5. 
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of  Man  on  the  farm.  The  tradesman  scarcely  ever  giyee  an 
ideal  worth  to  his  work,  but  is  ridden  by  the  routine  of  his  craft, 
and  the  soul  is  subject  to  dollars.  The  priest  becomes  a  form; 
the  attorney,  a  statute-book;  the  mechanic,  a  machine;  the 
sailor,  a  rope  of  a  ship.^^  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  clear- 
headed Greeks  denied  the  name  of  education  (ncudela)  to  that 
which  is  learned,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some 
extrinsic  gain  or  for  the  sake  of  doing  some  work;  and  dis- 
tinguished formally  between  those  studies  which  they  called 
liberal,  or  worthy  of  a  free  man,  and  those  which  were  merely 
mechanical  and  professional*.  In  the  same  way  Cicero  speaks 
of  education  properly  so  called,  which  he  names  humanity 
(huinanitas)^^  because  its  object  is  to  give  a  full  development 
to  those  reasoning  faculties  which  are  the  proper  and  distinctive 
attributes  of  man  as  suchj.  Now  we  do  not  pretend  that 
philology  is  of  any  mechanical  or  professional  use,  unless  the 
business  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  professional 
employment:  we  do  not  say  that  philology  will  help  a  man  to 
plough  or  to  reap;  but  we  do  assert  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
use  as  a  part  of  humanity ^  or  of  education  properly  so  called. 

5  The  test  of  a  good  education  is  the  degree  of  mental 
culture  which  it  imparts;  for  education,  so  far  ad  its  object  is 
scientific,  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  The  reader  must  not 
overlook  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "mind"  when  used  in 
reference  to  education.  That  some  dumb  animals  are  possessed 
of  a  sort  of  understanding  is  admitted;  but  it  has  never  been 
asserted,  by  those  who  pretend  to  accuracy  and  precision  of 
language,  that  they  enjoy  the  use  of  reason.  Man,  however,  has 
the  &culty  called  reason  in  addition  to  his  understanding;  be 
has  a  power  of  classifying  or  arranging,  abstracting  and  gene- 


*  See  Plato,  hegg,  i.  p.  643  e:  ταντην  την  τροφην  (την  προς  άρετην  in 
7ίαί8(ον  παίδ(ίαν)  άφοριαάμενος  6  λόγος  οίτος^  ώς  ίμοί  φαίνεται,  νυν  βον- 
Αοιτ'  Sv  μόνην  naidslav  προΰαγορενειν,  τiJV  Sh  Βίς  χρήματα  τείνσν- 
ααν  η  τίνα  ηρος  ίΰχνν  η  %άί  ηρ6ς  αλλην  τινά  αοφίαν  άνευ  νου  χαΐ  δίηης  βά- 
ναναόν  τε  εϊναιτιαϊ  άνελεν&ερον  καΙ  ονχ  άξίαν  το  παράπαν  παι- 
δεία ν  Ηαλεΐϋϋ•αί.  Similarly  Aristotle,  Polit,  νιιι.  c.  2. 
t  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  1;  De  Oratore,  i.  9. 
X  Aul.  Gelliue,  xiii.  16. 
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ralizing,  and  so  arriving  at  principles'^;  in  other  words,  his 
mind  is  capable  of  method :  and  thus  it  has  been  well  said  that 
we  at  once  distinguish  the  man  of  education,  or,  among  men  of 
education,  the  man  of  superior  mind,  by  the  unpremeditated  and 
evidently  habitual  arrangement  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the 
habit  of  foreseeing,  In  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  intends 
to  communicate  in  the  particular  case,  so  that  there  is  method  in 
the  fragments  of  his  conversation  even  when  most  irregular  and 
desultoryf .  Accordingly,  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  the 
object  of  education  is  the  cultivation  of  our  minds,  or  that  the 
goodness  of  an  education  varies  with  the  degree  of  mental  cul- 
ture, amounts  simply  to  this,  that  we  better  perform  our  functions 
as  rational  creatures  in  proportion  as  we  carry  farther  the  dis- 
tinction between  ourselves  and  the  brute  creation,  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  the  better  fitted  for  the  discourse  of  reason. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  carry  on  the  process  of 
reasoning,  just  as  there  are  two  relations  out  of  which  all  method 
or  science  is  made  up.  The  relations  are,  that  of  Law,  by  which 
we  lay  down  a  rule  of  unconditional  truth  which  we  call  an 
Idea,  and  that  of  Observation,  by  which  we  get  to  a  distinct 
knowledge  effects.  By  the  former  we  know  that  a  thing  must 
be;  by  the  latter  we  see  that  it  is.  Now  when  we  reason  from 
the  facts  to  the  law,  we  call  it  analysis  or  induction;  wheti 
we  reason  from  law  to  law,  when  from  a  known  truth  we  seek 
to  establish  an  unknown  truth,  we  call  the  process  deduction  or 
synthesis.  As  then  all  science  is  made  up  of  Law  and  Observa- 
tion, of  the  Idea  and  the  Facts,  so  all  scientific  reasoning  is 
either  induction  or  deduction.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
teach  inductive  reasoning,  or  even  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  it 
directly;  we  all  reason  inductively  every  moment  of  our  lives, 


*  As  the  general  reader  may  not  perhaps  be  familiar  with  the  Kantian 
distinction  of  reason  and  understanding)  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  critical  philosophy,  undersianding  is  the  faculty  of  rules,  derived 
from  experience,  and  proverbially  subject  to  exceptions,  but  reason  the 
faculty  of  principles  or  laws,  to  which  there  is  no  exception:  the  former 
is  the  faculty  of  the  unity  of  phsenomena  by  means  of  rules,  the  latter 
the  faculty  of  the  unity  of  the  understanding-rules  under  principles  (Kritik 
der  reinen  Ventun/t,  pp.  Ϊ58,  260.    7th  edition). 

t  CJoleridge's  Friend,  Vol.  in.  pp.  133  foil. 
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but  to  reason  inductively  for  the  purposes  of  science  belongs 
only  to  those  whose  minds  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  see 
the  resemblances  in  things  which  other  men  think  unlike,  in 
short,  to  those  who  have  powers  of  original  combination  and 
whom  we  tenn  men  of  genius.  If,  therefore,  we  can  impart  by 
teaching  deductive  habits,  education  will  have  done  its  utmost 
towards  the  discipline  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  When  we 
speak  of  laws  and  ideas  we  must  not  be  misunderstood  as 
wishing  to  imply  any  thing  more  than  general  terms  arrived  at 
by  real  classification.  About  these  general  terms  and  these  alone 
is  deductive  reason  conversant,  so  that  the  method  of  mind, 
which  is  the  object  of  education,  is  nothing  but  the  method  of 
language;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  we  have  said,  the 
educated  man  is  known  by  the  arrangement  of  his  words. 
Hence,  if  there  is  any  way  of  imparting  to  the  mind  deductive 
habits,  it  must  be  by  teaching  the  method  of  language;  and  this 
discipline  has  in  fact  been  adopted  in  all  the  more  enlightened 
periods  of  the  existence  of  man.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
in  this  method  of  language  it  is  not  the  words  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  which  is  the  object  of  study;  and  thus  the  method 
of  language  is  independent  of  the  conventional  significations  of 
particular  words;  it  is  of  no  country  and  of  no  age,  but  is  as 
universal  as  the  general  mind  of  man.  For  these  reasons  we 
assert  that  the  method  of  language,  one  of  the  branches  of 
philology,  must  always  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  basis  of  education 
or  humanity  as  such,  that  is,  of  the  discipline  of  the  human 
mind.  We  may  even  go  farther,  and  assert,  that,  when 
Geometry  is  added  to  Grammar,  we  have  exhausted  the  known 
materials  of  deductive  reasoning,  and  have  called  in  the  aid 
of  all  the  machinery  which  is  at  our  disposal. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  etymology  as  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education  very  little  need  be  said.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
that  the  educated  man  should  be  able  to  select  and  discriminate 
the  words  which  he  employs,  as  that  he  should  be  able  to 
arrange  them  methodically.  We  acquire  our  mother-tongue 
insensibly  and  by  instinct,  and  to  the  untrained  mind  the  words 
of  it  are  identified  with  the  thoughts  to  which  they  correspond 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  whereas  he  ought  at  least  to  be 
taught  so  much  of  their  analysis  as  to  know  that  they  are  but 
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outward  signs,  the  symbols  o{sl  prima  facie  classification,  and 
to  employ  them  accordingly.  In  this  simplest  form  etymology 
is  nothing  but  an  intelligent  spelling  lesson,  which  tl^  most 
violent  utilitarian  would  hardly  venture  to  discard.  When, 
however,  we  remember  that  the  most  important  result  of  intel- 
lectual education  is  the  overthrow  of  one-sided  prejudices,  and 
when  we  reflect  how  apt  we  are  to  fall  into  practical  Realism, 
and  "to  apply  the  analytical  power  of  language  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  nature*,"  we  cannot  value  too  highly  that  habit  of 
dealing  with  words,  which  leads  us  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  the  mere  sign  and  the  thing  signified. 

6  But,  though  perhaps  every  one  will  at  once  allow  that 
such  a  knowledge  of  language  as  we  have  described  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  intellectual  training,  it  may  still  be  asked,  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  study  of  two  dead  languages?  In  the 
first  place,  then,  to  study  one  branch  at  least  of  philology , namely , 
Etymology,  we  must  have  some  particular  language  in  which  to 
study  it;  and  although  the  method  of  language  is  independent 
of  any  particular  language,  yet,  like  every  other  method  or 
science,  it  must  have  its  facts  as  well  as  its  laws.  It  will  be 
conceded  that  if  we  would  go  beyond  the  rudiments  of  spelling 
and  speaking,  if  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  speech  is  in 
itself  and  as  detached  from  ourselves,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
select  some  foreign  language,  and  if  possible  one  no  longer  spoken 
or  liable  to  change :  for  idioms  still  in  use  are  so  fluctuating  and 
uncertain,  that  an  attempt  to  get  fixed  ideas  of  the  general 
analogy  of  language  from  them  is  like  trying  to  copy  the  fan- 
tastic pictures  of  an  ever-revolving  kaleidoscope.  The  classical 
languages  lie  before  us  in  gigantic  and  well-preserved  remains, 
and  w^e  can  scrutinize,  dissect,  and  compare  them  with  as  much 
certainty  as  we  should  feel  in  experimenting  upon  the  objects  of 
any  branch  of  natural  philosophy.  They  are,  therefore,  well 
adapted  to  supply  us  with  the  facts  for  our  laws  of  speech  or  the 
general  analogy  of  language ;  and  we  might  make  them  the  basis 
of  our  grammatical  study,  even  though  they  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  permanence  of  form  and  perfection 
of  grammatical  structure. 

*  Hampden,  Bampton  Lectures^  p.  88. 
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7  This,  however,  is  not  all:  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  study 
some  language,  and  that  too  a  dead  language,  in  order  to  give 
the  mind  a  full  grammatical  training;  but  the  mere  fact  of  learn- 
ing another  language,  whether  dead  or  living,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial.  We  learn  our  own  language  from  the  lips  of 
a  mother  or  a  nurse,  it  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  our  strength,  so  as  to  become  a  sort  of  second  self;  and 
the  words  of  the  uneducated  are  household  gods  to  him.  This 
idolatry  is  shaken,  the  individual  is  brought  away  from  his  own 
associations  to  the  higher  truths  which  form  4;he  food  of  the 
general  mind  of  man,  whenever  he  has  learned  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  some  other  set  of  words.  It  was  a  great  mistake  of 
Ennius  to  say  that  he  had  three  hearts  because  he  understood 
three  languages  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noctea  Atticce^  xvn.  17);  the 
heart  of  a  people  is  its  mother-tongue  only  {Jean  Paul,  xlvil  p. 
173).  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  nearer  the  truth  when 
he  said— autant  de  langues  que  rhomme  a^ait  parler,  autant  de 
foU  est-il  homme; — for  every  language  that  a  man  learns  he 
multiplies  his  individual  nature  and  brings  himself  one  step 
nearer  to  the  general  collective  mind  of  Man.  The  effect  of 
learning  a  language,  then,  consists  in  the  contrast  of  the  asso- 
ciations, which  it  calls  up,  to  those  trains  of  thought  which  our 
mother-tongue  awakens.  In  this  again  the  dead  languages 
possess  a  great  advantage  over  every  living  one.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  ^4hat  our  modern  education  consists  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  contrast  between  ourselves  and  classical  an- 
tiquity*;" it  is  a  contrast  produced  by  a  sleep  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years  between  the  last  of  the  great  men  of  old  and  the 
first  of  the  great  modems,  when  the  reawakened  world  looked 
with  instructive  astonishment  upon  its  former  self. 

8  In  addition  to  the  two  reasons  which  we  have  stated  as 
grounds  for  preferring  the  two  classical  languages  as  materials 
of  grammatical  study,  there  is  a  third  reason  which  has  generally 
been  thought  to  be  alone  sufficient, — the  value  of  the  literature 
to  which  they  are  a  key.  On  this  particular  subject  we  do  not 
intend  to  dwell;  books  without  number  have  been  written  upon 

♦  W.  von  Hamboldty  vtber  die  Verschiedenhett  des  menschlichen 
SprachbaueSy  p.  27. 
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it,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  exist  a  doubt  as  to  the  paramount 
excellence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  To  those  who  still 
argue  the  old  question  about  the  comparative  merits  of  modem 
and  ancient  literature,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that,  if  the  old 
classical  literature  were  swept  away,  the  modems  whom  they 
so  admire  would  in  many  cases  become  unintelligible  and  in 
all  lose  most  of  their  characteristic  charms*.  And,  indepen- 
dently of  the  influence  which  Greek  literature  has  produced, 
both  directly  and  through  the  Latin,  on  that  of  Modem  Europe, 
and  of  those  special  causes,  which  have  made  it,  as  a  whole, 
the  inalienable  heir-loom  of  the  highest  civilization,  the  greatest 
inheritance  of  genius  and  wisdom,  and  the  most  efiective  in- 
strument of  liberal  culture  that  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
we  must  recollect  that  all  ancient  records  have  a  value,  which 
no  modem  efforts  can  replace,  in  linking  the  thoughts  of  the 
present  to  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  in  laying  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Literature,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  does  not  admit  of  perpetual  recommencements  and 
repetitions,  and  when  perfection  has  been  once  attained  in  any 
department  of  intellectual  productiveness,  subsequent  genera- 
tions and  other  races  of  men,  who  have  access  to  the  treasures  of 
recorded  wisdom,  feel  themselves  constrained  to  abandon  a  fmit- 
less  rivalry,  and  to  work  out  the  expression  of  their  own  thoughts 
according  to  the  established  model  and  exemplarf . 

9  Lastly,  the  introduction  of  that  branch  of  philology  which 
we  call  comparative  grammar  offers  a  great  recommendation  to 
the  carefiil  study  of  these  two  languages.  Notwithstanding  the 
beneficial  contrast  which  they  present,  they  are  aged  sisters 
of  our  own  mother-tongue,  and  studied  according  to  the  true 
philological  method  in  combination  with  the  Asiatic  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  they  open  the  way  to  an  easy  and  speedy 
acqiiirement  of  every  one  of  the  Indo- Germanic  languages, 
and  are  thus  a  key  to  the  greatest  treasure  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  collected, — the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  Caucasian  race. 


*  See  Sedgwick,  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University^  4th  edit.  p.  36 ; 
and  Wbewell,  On  the  Principles  of  university  Education^  p.  35. 

f  See  the  article  Philology  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannicay  Vol.  xvii. 
ed.  S,  and  Literature  of  Greece^  Vol.  iii.  p.  409. 
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10  From  what  we  have  said  it  appears  that  for  the  mental 
training  of  the  individual  some  philology  is  necessary;  that 
grammar  is  best  studied  through  the  classical  languages;  that 
the  study  of  these  languages  is  also  recommended  by  their  con- 
trast to  our  own,  by  the  value  of  the  literature  to  which  they  are 
the  key,  and  by  their  place  in  the  family  of  languages  to  which 
our  own  tongue  belongs.  These  are  reasons  why  the  individual 
who  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  should  study  Greek  and  Latin. 
But  the  advantages  of  philological  studies  are  not  confined  to  the 
individual.  They  may  be  cultivated  to  a  higher  degree  than  is 
necessary  for  the  mere  purposes  of  education ,  and  be  made  to 
contribute  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  applica- 
tions of  human  knowledge.  The  claims  of  ethnological  philology 
to  rank  as  a  principal  branch  of  general  science  have  been  suf- 
ficiently vindicated  of  late  years.  The  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  meeting  in  1847,  was  thus 
addressed  by  Bunsen*:  "If  man  is  the  apex  of  the  creation,  it 
seems  right,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  historical  inquiry  into  his 
origin  and  development  should  never  be  allowed  to  sever  itself 
from  the  general  body  of  natural  science,  and  in  particular  from 
physiology.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  man  is  the  apex  of  the 
creation,  if  he  is  the  end  to  which  all  organic  formations  tend 
from  the  very  beginning;  if  man  is  at  once  the  mystery  and  the 
key  of  natural  science;  if  that  is  the  only  view  of  natural  science 
worthy  of  our  age— then  ethnological  science,  once  established 
on  principles  as  clear  as  the  physiological  are,  is  the  highest 
branch  of  that  science  for  the  advancement  of  which  this  Asso- 
ciation is  instituted.  It  is  not  an  appendix  to  physiology  or  to 
any  thing  else;  but  its  object  is,  on  the  contrary,  capable  of 
becoming  the  end  and  goal  of  the  labours  and  transactions  of  a 
scientific  institution."  Those  who  are  jealous  for  the  dignity 
of  man  will  not  fail  to  echo  these  sentiments.  Ethnology,  which 
treats  of  the  different  races  into  which  the  human  family  is  sub- 
divided, and  indicates  the  bonds  which  bind  them  all  together, 
has  not  only  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  functions  of  the  anthro- 
pology, which  discussed  the  natural  and  moral,  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  history  of  man,  but  has  exacted  contributions  from 


♦  Reporty  p.  257. 
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other  sciences  which  were  once  independent  of  it.  Anatomy, 
chemistry,  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  criticism  have 
each  brought  a  stone  to  this  great  fabric;  and  it  is  reasonable 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  For  when  the  very  Kosmos  finds 
in  man  the  most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  its  own  perfect 
harmony  and  order,  universal  science  should  recognise  in  the 
science  which  treats  of  man,  its  object,  its  aim,  and  its  end. 

11  There  is  in  fact  no  sure  way  of  tracing  the  history  and 
migrations  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  except  by  means 
of  their  languages;  any  other  mode  of  inquiry  must  rest  on  the 
merest  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any 
thing  so  vague  and  arbitrary  as  language  should  survive  all  other 
testimonies,  and  speak  with  more  definiteness,  even  in  its  changed 
and  modem  state,  than  all  other  monuments  however  grand  and 
durable.  Yet  so  it  is;  we  have  the  proof  before  us  every  hour. 
Though  we  had  lost  all  other  history  of  our  country,  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  from  our  language,  composed  as  it  is  of  a  substra- 
tum of  Low  German  with  deposits  of  Norman-French  and  Latin 
"  — the  terms  of  war  and  government  pertaining  to  the  former  of 
the  superinduced  elements,the  terms  of  ecdesiastical  and  legal  use 
to  both  of  them — that  the  bulk  of  our  population  was  Saxon,  and 
that  they  were  overcome  and  permanently  subjected  by  a  body 
of  Norman  invaders ;  while  the  Latin  element  would  show  us  how 
much  that  language  had  been  used  by  the  lawyers  and  church- 
men. We  know  too  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  speak  a  Celtic  dialect; 
and  from  the  position  of  these  people  we  should  infer  that  they 
were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  by  the  Saxon  invaders.  Even  the  names  of 
places  would  tell  us  as  much.  When  we  hear  a  stream  called 
Wans-beck-water,  and  know  that  the  three  words  of  which  the 
compound  is  made  up  all  signify  "water,"  the  first  being  Celtic 
(as  in  Wan^e-ford^  A-von)^  the  second  German  (beck=^bach\  the 
last  English,  we  at  once  recognise  three  changes  of  inhabitants 
to  whom  the  older  name  successively  lost  its  significance*.  It 
has  been  the  same  with  other  countries  also.     Persia,   for 


♦  See   VarronianuSy  p.  45, 
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instance,  hae  been  tinder  the  dominion  of  Mohammedan  con- 
querors for  twelve  hundred  years,  and  we  find  an  immense  num- 
ber of  Arabic  words  naturalized  in  the  country ;  but  the  language 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  the  general  organization 
and  grammar,  are  as  entirely  Indo-Germanic  as  if  the  country 
had  never  had  any  intermixture  of  an  Arabian  population.  But 
above  and  beyond  these  results,  to  which  historical  records  di- 
rectly contribute,  the  comparative  philologer  is  enabled,  by  an 
examination  of  the  common  elements  of  language,  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  civilization  which  men  enjoyed,  and  of  the 
religious  belief  and  worship  which  represented  their  spiritual 
aspirations,  at  the  time,  otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
research,  when  the  undivided  family  of  a  race  was  still  collected 
round  its  hearth  and  home,  and  had  not  yet  sent  forth  its  colo- 
nies to  people  distant  lands.  These  two  applications  of  philo- 
logical research ,  the  former  of  which  we  have  proposed  to  caD 
^Hhe  linguistic  records  of  civilization,^^  and  the  latter  of  whidi  is 
known  as  ^^comparative  mythology,^^  are  the  most  recent  results 
of  philological  ethnography,  and  they  promise,  if  pursued  with 
sobriety  and  caution,  to  lead  to  discoveries  at  once  certain  and 
important*. 

12  The  study  of  language,  therefore,  in  its  wider  range 
may  be  used  as  a  sure  means  of  ascertaining  the  stock  to  which 
any  given  nation  belonged,  and  of  tracing  the  changes  of  popu- 
lation and  government  which  it  has  undergone.  It  is  indeed 
perfectly  analogous  to  Geology;  they  both  present  us  with  a 
set  of  deposits  in  a  present  state  of  amalgamation  which  may 
however  be  easily  discriminated,  and  we  may,  by  an  allowable 
chain  of  reasoning,  in  either  case  deduce  from  the  present  the 


*  See  Encjfd.  Brit.  ed.  S,  Vol.  zru.  pp.  637,  538.  The  lubject  of 
Comparative  Mythology  ie  rery  ably  treated  by  Prof.  Max  MuUer  in  die 
Oxford  Esiatfi  for  1856.  The  linguistic  records  of  civilization  are  illus- 
trated in  the  introdaetion  to  Theodore  Mommsen's  History  (/  Rome^ 
which  ha•  been  translated  into  English  (7^  Earliut  InkabiiaiUs  of  Jiafy^ 
translated  from  Momm$en*$  Bietory  of  Rome,  by  G.  Robertson,  Lond.  185S, 
pp.  9  sqq.),  and  in  A.  Kahn's  essay  on  die  SprackoergUichung  und  die 
Orgeechichte  der  indogermaniscken  Volker  (Zeitechrift  /.  d,  Vergleich, 
Sprachf,  iv.  pp.  81  eqq.). 
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former  condition,  and  determine  by  what  causes  and  in  what 
manner  the  superposition  or  amalgamation  has  taken  pkce. 
The  excellent  historian  of  the  Inductive  Sciences*  would  group 
these  and  other  speculations  together  in  a  separate  class,  con- 
sidering them  all  ^^as  connected  by  this  bond,  that  they 
endeavour  to  ascend  to  a  past  state  of  things,  by  the  aid  of  the 
evidence  of  the  present.^^  He  would  term  them  paloetiological 
sciences,  and  the  sanction  of  his  distinguished  name  will  per- 
haps give  currency  to  this  coinage  of  his  private  mint.  In  that 
case,  the  classical  scholar  will  wish  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
select  some  designation  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  analogy 
and  more  plainly  expressive  of  his  meaning.  As  the  word 
archceology  is  already  appropriated  to  the  discussion  of  those 
subjects  of  which  the  antiquity  is  only  comparative,  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  usual  distinction  between  &ηαϊοςΒΧίάηαλαιΛς 
to  give  the  name  οι  palceology  to  those  sciences  which  aim  at 
reproducing  an  absolutely  primeval  state  or  condition;  or  if 
we  were  anxious  to  express  that  the  objects  of  our  science  are 
not  only  absolutely  old,  but,  in  the  particular  cases,  constitute 
the  originals  and  beginnings  of  their  class,  we  might  indulge 
in  the  combination  pake-arehceo-lOgyf.  But  whatever  deno- 
mination we  may  agree  to  employ,  it  is  clear  that  linguistic 
ethnology  is  entitled  to  the  most  prominent  place  among  its 
eiater  sciences. 

13  But  the  application  of  philology  to  the  case  of  ethno- 
graphy is  by  no  means  its  only  use.  Language  is  the  oldest  of 
historical  monuments;  indeed,  it  enables  us  to  go  back  to  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  the  first  beginnings  of  history,  and  to 


*  Vol.  m.  p.  481. 
t  The  distinction  between  necluiog  and  a(fzaiog  is  well  giren  by  Reislie» 
adL^.  p.  107,  41:  <<«ffXau^  et  aitfi^tiMifi  est  solummodo  rationem  habet 
temporis:  άρχαϊον  aatem  est  quod  ab  initio  rerum  out  rti^Hcm  cujuMdam 
semper. tto  fitit  actitaiwn,  ut  $emel  antiquo  ritu  fuit  inttUuUm:*  This  dis- 
tinetion  is  weU  marked  in  tbe  componnds  ntULUtonXovtog^  applied  to  a 
place,  Thncyd.  τπι.  38,  §  3,  and  aaiawnlovtoq ,  applied  to  a  person, 
JBsch.  Agam.  1013.  The  ancients  constantly  nsed  these  synonyms  in 
juxta-position,  and  a  very  slight  parody  of  Sophocles  would  aptly  deecribe 
a  bone  of  the  Dinotheriuni  ns  6ατοϋν  ηαΧαών  αρχαίου  xotl  ^ρός  (Trachin. 
555). 

C2 
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trace  the  migratione  of  a  people  among  whom  history  has  never 
existed.  But  philology  is  also  conversant  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  historical  documents.  It  is  philology  which  has  ex- 
tracted a  wonderful  array  of  chronological  data  from  the 
hieroglyphical  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  philology 
which  has  recognised  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Darius  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behistun.  It  is  philology  which 
promises  important  revelations  from  a  survey  of  the  long-buried 
sculptures  of  Nineveh.  And  while  the  science  of  language  deals 
thus  familiarly  with  the  contemporaneous  records  of  ancient 
history,  which  modem  research  has  discovered,  or  which  have 
long  been  exposed  to  the  cardess  eyes  of  an  unobserving  world, 
it  belongs  to  the  same  instrument  to  test  the  genuineness  and 
accuracy  of  traditionary  annals  which  have  been  embellished 
and  diffused  by  a  more  modem  and  popular  literature.  Histo- 
rical criticism  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  philology.  Its 
functions  are  not  destmctive,  but  rather,  in  the  highest  degree, 
conservative:  for  its  chief  aim  is  to  ascertain  and  establish  the 
granite  basis  of  history  which  is  overlaid  by  the  more  recent 
strata  of  poetical,  philosophical,  and  religious  mythology'^•  It 
is  tme  that  there  are  still  persons,  especially  in  this  country, 
who  plead  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  an  ignorant  and 
childish  credulity,  and  whose  acceptance  of  historic  truth  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  their  adoption  of  the  legendary  in- 
gredients which  enter  so  largely  into  aU  ancient  records,  that, 
for  them,  the  kernel  and  the  shell  are  irrevocably  identical, 
and  facts  and  fictions  must  stand  or  fidl  together.  It  is  true 
also  that  those  whose  feeble  conscience  leans  for  support  on 


*  *<Deiikmaler  bilden  das  Zifferblatt  der  Getchichte;  so  lange  dieee 
nicht  Yorhanden  sind,  gehort  einem  Volke  nor  seine  Gegenwait,  nicbt 
seine  Vergangenheit,  ee  lebt  ohne  Geschichte.  Verliert  ein  Volk  teine 
Denkmaler,  sei  es  dorch  eigne  Schuld  oder  die  der  Verhaltnisse,  so  wird 
es  auch  seine  Geschichte  nicht  retten  konnen,  sie  gerath  in  Unordnung* 
wird  znr  Tradition,  and  gewinnt  im  beaten  Falle  statt  des  verloreneD 
rein  geschicbtlichen  ein  anderes  Prinzip  der  innern  Ordnung,  ein  poetUck- 
mytholoyiscKeB  wie  bei  den  Griechen,  ein  phihsophischmythohgisches  wie 
bei  den  Indiern,  oder  ein  religioseB  wie  bei  den  Israeliten,  rerliert  aber 
fitets  ihren  nrspranglichen  ieitgeschichtlichen  Werth."  Lepsius,  Chronologic 
der  jEgypter,  pp.  1,  2. 
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some  authority  supposed  to  be  infallible,  as  well  ae  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tribunal  of  final 
appeal,  are  still  as  heretofore  occupied  with  endeavours  to  check 
the  inquisitiyeness  of  our  philisophical  instincts.  But  the  time 
is  long  passed  and  gone,  when  timid  science,  wearied  with 
fioiitless  investigations,  could  be  induced  to  sell  its  birthright  of 
expectations  for  the  tasteless  mess  provided  and  prepared  hj  an 
eager  and  suspicious  bigotry.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  its 
own  conclusions,  inductive  philosophy  needs  no  support  from 
without;  and  it  has  become  incumbent  upon  those  who  advocate 
the  claims  of  an  assumed  authority,  to  find  some  common  ground 
on  which  it  may  succeed  in  reconciling  its  pretensions  with  the 
demonstrable  truths  of  science. 

14  Now  it  is  philology  alone,  acting  principally  through 
its  chief  instrument,  historical  criticism,  which  can  effectually 
mediate  between  tradition  and  reason;  for  it  is  philology  alone 
which  finds  its  materials  in  the  former,  and  derives  its  principles 
from  the  latter.  To  the  mere  votary  of  abstract  science,  it 
matters  not  what  opinions  have  been  held  by  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity;  he  is  not  interested  in  attempts  to  indicate 
the  first  beginnings  of  his  own  speculations;  satisfied  with  the 
possession  of  truth,  he  cares  little  who  first  discovered  it.  But 
the  philologer,  whose  main  principle  is  a  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  human  nature  and  of  language  as  the  necessary  asso- 
ciate and  exponent  of  reason,  is  as  much  concerned  with  the 
opinions  of  primitive  Egyptians  and  Aramaeans  as  with  those  of 
his  own  contemporaries;  and  he  is  predisposed  to  believe  that 
there  must  be  some  portion  of  divine  truth  in  that  which  man 
has  in  all  ages  accepted  as  binding  on  his  faith  and  conscience. 
He  is  anxious  therefore  that  a  maximum  of  ancient  history 
should  be  established  on  a  scientific  basis;  and  while  he  ex- 
aminee ancient  documents  with  the  rigorous  accuracy  which  phi- 
losophy demands,  he  handles  the  recorded  utterances  of  the  past 
with  a  veneration  which  satisfies  every  enlightened  believer.  If 
the  Christian  religion  is  to  maintain  its  distinctive  position,  if  it 
is  to  enjoy  other  homage  than  that  which  must  be  always  paid 
to  its  intrinsic  truthfulness,  its  final  triumph  over  the  dangers  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  by  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  its 
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teachers,  will  be  secured  by  the  scientific  philology  which  hw 
cleared  away  the  obstructive  suburbs,  and  has  thus  shown  the 
fortress  in  its  true  and  naked  strength• 

^*. 
15  That  philology,  as  the  method  of  interpretation,  is  of 
essential  importance  to  the  protestant  divine,  is  nearly  self- 
evident.  According  to  his  principles,  no  theology  can  be  true 
which  does  not  rest  upon  a  sound  exposition  of  particular  Books. 
He  must  therefore  regard  his  system  of  divinity  as  merely  a 
branch  or  application  of  philological  science.  That  this  ie  so, 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  old  writers  to  whom  all 
Protestants  appeal  as  the  foremost  champions  of  their  cause. 
Luther  thought  that  true  theology  was  merely  an  application  of 
grammar*;  Melancthon  maintained  that  Scripture  could  not  be 
understood  theologically,  unless  it  had  been  previously  under- 
stood grammatically^ ;  and  Scaliger  said  with  great  truth,  that 
ignorance  of  grammar  was  the  cause  of  all  religious  differences^. 
And  not  only  so  in  regard  to  the  exegesis  from  which  the  pro- 
testant theologian  derives  his  practical  doctrines.  In  his  contro- 
versies also,  he  would  do  well  to  limit  himself  to  the  same  safe 
criterion,  and  his  triumphs  would  leave  no  room  for  a  second 
fight,  if,  dismissing  all  perplexing  references  to  the  uncertwi 
echoes  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  were  content  to  employ  no 
weapons  save  those  of  Biblical  Criticism  against  adversaries  who 
have  raised  a  fabric  of  error  on  their  misconception  of  the  dif- 
ference between  nixQog  and  nitQa§.    Nor  is  the  tradition  of 


*  "Lutherus — theologiam  Yeram  et  snmmam  nihil  aliud  esse  quam 
grammaticam  —  h.  e.  Gnecamm  Hebraicarumque  literanun  seientiam  — 
pnUbat"    Erneeti  Opera  Pkiiol.  p.  199. 

t  **MelaBcihonie  hoc  dictam  est:  Scriptaram  non  poese  intelUgi 
theologice,  nisi  antea  sit  intellectam  grammatice."  Emesti  Op.  Phii. 
p.  223. 

^  '*Utinam  essem  bonne  Orammaticns ;  snlAcit  enim  ei,  qui  omnee 
anctores  probe  inteUigere  tqU,  esse  bonom  grammaticam.  Nob  aliunde 
diesidia  in  reJigione  pendent,  qoam  ab  ignoratione  grammatie».'*  ScM- 
gtranoy  Prima,  p.  86. 

§  Maitk.  xvi.  18.  To  those  who  argae  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  it  is  snfflcient  to  refer  to  ver.  23  in  this  same  chapter,  which 
•hows  that  the  address  has  reference  to  his  words  and  not  to  his  person; 
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the  Italian  Church  the  only  form  in  which  an  aseumed  infiilli- 
biKty  is  made  a  pretext  for  degrading  the  intellect  of  man,  and 
contravening  the  instincts  of  conscientious  morality.  Protestant- 
ism has  submitted  to  a  tyranny  even  more  revolting  to  our 
nobler  aspirations  than  that  of  a  Papal  priesthood.  And  it  has 
become  a  duty  for  laymen,  no  less  than  for  professed  theolo- 
gians, to  examine  certain  dogmas  which  are  as  prejudicial  to 
true  religion  and  as  untenable  in  themselves  as  the  theory  of 
transubstantiation  or  the  practice  of  indulgences'^.  But  not  to 
speak  of  the  uses  of  philological  criticism,  it  may  be  shown  that 


and  the  writer  of  the  Apooalypee  at  aU  eveiits  comidered  the  other 
Apottlei  equally  foandation -stones  of  the  Church  {Apoe,  zxi.  14;  cf. 
^Aet.  ii.  20).  The  linguistic  argument  of  the  Romanists,  that  in  the 
original  languages  of  Palestine  **ista  generis  differentia  que  Grace  et 
Latine  est  inter  Petrum  et  petram  non  reperitur,  sed  uno  eodemque 
nomine,  sive  Hehraico  sive  Sjriace,  Christus  dixit:  M-^n  hr\  msk9  "^n 
•«miV  niraaK  Kwa,  tu  e$  petra^  et  tuper  hane  petram  md^eabo  eecleeiam 
meant**  {MaldomtU,  ad  /.),  seems  to  he  supported  hy  the  Syriac  version,  hut 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  philological  criticism;  for  πέτρος  is  a  single 
stone,  but  ith^a  is  a  rock,  considered  as  including  many  nitQot,  and  this 
opposition  is  implied  by  the  context;  for  otherwise  he  must  have  said 
%al  ini  coL  Moreover,  in  biblical  Hebrew  we  have  only  the  plural 
ντκ9  ** Stones**  in  the  signification  of  a  rock,  and  the  analogy  of  aU 
the  Scriptures  shows  that  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  built 
would  be  properly  designated  by  *^^  and  not  by  ΚΓ*3.  The  fact  that 
neither  the  Peshito  nor  Mr  Cureton's  newly  discovered  Syriac  version 
distinguishes  between  the  *<rock'*  and  the  **  stone,**  must  be  added  to  the 
arguments  against  the  supposition  that  the  Syriac  New  Testament  has 
incorporated  the  lost  Aramaic  original  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

^  See  a  calm  and  dispassionate  pamphlet,  entitled  Free  Theological 
Inquiry  the  Duty  of  the  Laity.  Lond.  1S58.  Bnnsen  has  well  remarked 
{jEgypten  V,  a,  p.  52),  that  "a  mere  belief  in  authority,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  unthinking,  and  therefore  spiritually  feeble  acceptanoe  of  mis- 
understood traditions,  must  produce  either  a  childish  superstition,  which 
destroys  the  childlike  truth  of  that  belief,  or  a  denying  and  deadening 
incredulity,  whether  it  speaks  out  honestly  or  hides  itself  behind  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy/*  He  adds  (p.  53):  "It  is  almost  more  necessary  to 
give  a  strong  expression  to  this  in  protestant  than  it  is  in  catholic 
countries.  For  the  superstition,  which  the  protestants  practise  with  their 
Bible,  in  order  to  conceal  their  laziness  and  want  of  thought,  is  now 
employed  to  obtain  the  same  object  which  was  attained  centuries  ago  in 
southern  Europe — an  absolute  retrogreesion  in  the  scientific  study  of  the 
iacred  records.    Ignorance  goes  step  for  step  along  with  perversity.** 
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linguistic  etkoography  contributes  in  no  small  meaeure  towards 
establishing  the  grounds  of  Revelation.  According  to  the  theo- 
logical system,  which  lays  claim  to  exclusive  orthodoxy,  all  the 
truth,  or,  at  least,  all  the  intelligibility  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, depends  on  the  derivation  of  the  human  race  firom  one 
stock.  If  mankind  had  not  a  conunon  origin,  there  must  be 
branches  of  our  race  which  have  no  more  share  in  hereditary 
corruption  or  transmitted  sin,  than  the  supposed  inhabitants  of 
another  planet.  Now  it  is  by  philology  alone  that  we  cim 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  primeval  unity  of  man.  We  are 
already  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  divide  all  the  known 
languages  of  the  world  into  two  main  classes;  and  although 
we  do  not  yet  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  whole  body 
of  languages  to  be  able  to  say  what  affinity  exists  between 
the  two  great  divisions,  approximations  have  been  made  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  certain  points  in  which  they  osculate; 
and,  judging  from  the  progress  of  linguistic  studies  hitherto,  we 
may  fairly  hope  that,  as  in  the  case  of  languages  now  known  to 
be  cognate,  we  were  impressed  with  the  differences  long  before 
we  perceived  the  similarities  which  are  now  the  most  prominent 
features,  so  it  will  be  hereafter  with  all  the  languages  of  the 
world;  and  investigation  will  fully  confirm  what  the  great  Apo- 
stle proclaimed  in  the  Areopagus,  "that  God  has  ordained  that 
from  one  common  parentage  all  the  different  tribes  of  men  should 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  fa«e  of  the  earth,  having  de- 
termined the  particular  times  of  their  successive  emigrations, 
and  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  settlements*." 

16  On  the  whole  then  it  may  be  asserted,  that  philology  is 
essential  to  a  Uberal  education,  and  useful  as  a  branch  of  science; 
that  it  is  the  great  link  which  connects  the  past  with  the  present, 
and  the  indispensable  instrument  of  theological  interpretation 


*  'ΕχοίηΰΒ  TS  i£  kv6g  αίματος  nav  i^og  av&ifcntcov  xccroixiZv  inl  nav 
τό  πρόσωηον  της  γης,  όρίαας  ηροτίταγ μένους  χαι^ς  ηαϊ  τάς  6ρο9•ίϋίας  της 
χατοιηίας  αύτώι^  (Act  ApostoL  zvii.  26).  Here  it  is  clear  that  ίποίηβΒ  is 
constmed  with  the  accne.  and  inf.  as  in  Matth.  y.  37,  Mark  viL  37,  and 
that  the  4ξ  Μς  αίματος  is  the  main  point  in  the  passage.  The  other 
words  indicate  the  manner  in  which  ethnical  distinctions  really  arose. 
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and  criticism.  We  do  not,  however,  maintain  that  every  one 
should  make  himself  a  scientific  philologer.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  every  one  who  is  qualified  by  capacity  and  taste  to 
become  a  scholar:  some  particular  faculties  are  needed  for  the 
successful  study  of  dead  languages,  as  well  as  for  a  profitable 
employment  of  one's  time  in  the  docks  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
or  in  the  manufactories  of  Birmingham  and  £lberfeld:  it  is  also 
a  question  of  time,  for  no  one  can  make  himself  acquainted  witli 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  which  philology  in  its  scientific  cul- 
tivation includes,  so  thoroughly  and  perfectly  as  to  become  a 
competent  teacher  of  immediate  learners,  and,  by  his  writings,  of 
the  world,  without  years  of  patient  study  and  earnest  thought; 
in  a  word,  he  must  make  philology  his  profession,  and  if  his 
fellow-men  set  any  value  upon  his  labours  he  will  live  by  this 
as  he  might  by  any  other  business.  But  in  a  civilized  state  of 
society  every  one  ought  to  learn  so  much  of  philology,  that  is, 
he  should  have  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  vehicle  of  his 
thoughts,  as  may  enable  him  to  acquire  a  habit  of  method  in  the 
way  of  practical  teaching.  The  mistake  into  which  we  have 
fallen  in  this  country  does  not  consist  in  our  making  classics  and 
mathematics  the  basis  of  our  education,  nor  even  in  obliging  all 
to  attempt  what  few  can  attain ,  but  in  making  boys  learn  by 
rote  like  parrots  instead  of  learning  by  reflexion  like  men.  We 
repeat  that  man  is  a  thinking  being,  and  that  his  education 
as  such  consists  in  giving  him  a  power  and  a  habit  of  arranging 
his  thoughts.  The  learning  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  profitable 
so  far  as  it  is  made  a  lesson  on  the  analogy  of  language;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  youth  of  this  country  would  gain 
more  from  two  years  exercise  in  the  rigorous  discrimination  of 
the  like  and  unlike  in  the  Greek  language  alone,  than  by 
spending  ten  years,  as  many  do,  in  overloading  their  memory 
with  a  mass  of  crude  facts,  into  the  chaos  of  which  the  untu- 
tored intellect  cannot  penetrate.  And,  if  any  one's  profession  is 
to  be  that  of  a  scholar,  he  will  not  be  the  longer  in  getting  to 
the  end  of  his  journey  because  he  has  spent  more  time  than 
some  of  his  fellow-travellers  in  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  route. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire,  what  is  the  state  of  scholarship 
in  reference  to  the  objects  which  give  it  importance  and  value. 
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38  Advantages  which  the  former  would  derive  from  such  a  combination. 

39  An  application  of  the  old  classical  and  critical  spirit  would  be  not  le» 
advantageous  for  comparative  philology.  40  Philological  design  of  the 
present  work ;  how  far  anticipated  by  Buttmann*s  Lexilogus  and  Grrammsr. 

17  ΠΠΟ  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  present  condition  of 
^  philological  knowledge,  we  should  at  least  be  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  study  originated,  and  with 
the  principal  changes  which  it  has  undergone  up  to  our  time. 
An  adequate  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  however,  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  an  introductory  chapter*.  All  that  we  pro- 
pose to  attempt  in  this  place  is  first  to  point  out,  as  briefly  fte 
possible,  the  more  prominent  and  striking  features  that  have 
marked  the  progress  of  those  grammatical  and  critical  studies 
which  constitute  our  modem  scholarship;  then  to  indicate  the 
rise  and  progress  of  comparative  philology;  and  lastly  to  plead 
for  a  closer  connexion  between  these  two  departments  of  lin- 
guistic study. 

The  importance,  which,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  has 
been  attached  to  philological  studies,  is  at  once  accounted  for 
and  justified  by  that  cessation  of  all  literary  exertion  for  a  long 


*  For  a  more  complete  history  of  philology  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
special  article  on  the  subject  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Vol.  zvii. 
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period,  which  ensued  upon  the  overthrow  ofthe  Western  Empire. 
The  rude  vigour  of  barbarism  had  triumphed  over  the  languish- 
ing energies  of  civilization,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  rays  of 
mental  culture  had  faded  away  in  the  prison  of  Boethius,  as  if 
aome  sudden  paralysis  had  seized  upon  the  general  mind  of 
Europe,  as  if  men  had  drunk  ofthe  waters  of  oblivion,  or  had 
lost  irrecoverably  the  key  to  those  treasures  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  genius,  which  the  old  world  had  amassed  for  their  use. 
Bapid  as  was  the  downfall  of  literature,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  many  causes  had  been  gradually  operating  to  produce  it, 
some  of  which  continued  their  agency  to  prevent  its  revival. 
Among  these  not  the  least  efficacious  was  the  influence  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  the  subjection  of  the  less  cultivated  laity  to  the 
growing  power  and  greater  intelligence  ofthe  clergy,  and  the 
prejudices  which  these  last  entertained,  as  well  from  motives 
of  interest  as  from  scruples  of  religion,  against  the  learning  of 
the  heathen  world ;  so  that,  after  the  crisis  had  taken  place,  the 
Church  carefully  appropriated  to  herself  the  little  learning  that 
stiU  struggled  for  existence,  and  the  papal  authority  was  openly 
opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  secular  knowledge.  Accordingly, 
when,  notwithstanding  this  prostration  of  mental  culture,  the 
literary  spirit  revived  after  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  darkness 
or  doubtftil  light,  and  the  mind,  awaking  like  Epimenides  from 
its  long  slumber,  foimd  all  things  altered  but  itself,  men  turned 
eagerly  to  the  written  monuments  of  the  former  waking  and 
thinking  world;  and  the  grammatical  studies  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  these  works  constituted  that  philology  or  scho• 
larship  which  has  ever  since  formed  the  basis  of  education. 

As  the  Romish  Church  throve  by  the  ignorance  which  it 
fostered,  so  it  fell  by  means  of  the  learning  which  it  had  always 
opposed.  The  causes  which  produced  modem  scholarship  were 
identical  with  those  which  brought  about  the  Reformation  of 
religion.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  three  follow•* 
ing:  the  overthrow  ofthe  scholastic  realism,  and  the  introduction 
of  rationalism,  or  a  philological  spirit,  by  the  Nominalists;  the 
reproduction  of  the  classical  authors  in  Italy ,  and  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  Greek,  which  created  a  learned  class  in  Europe; 
and  the  invention  of  printing,  which  by  multiplying  books  im- 
parted to  the  bulk  of  the  laity  the  effects  of  the  two  former 
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causes,  the  rationalism  and  learning  of  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind. 

Itwill  be  proper  to  make  a  fewremarks  on  each  of  these  causes. 

18  The  grammatical  studies,  which  the  Romans  had  bor- 
rowed firom  the  Greeks,  and  which  they  had  reduced  to  such  an 
excellent  system,  were  utterly  lost  in  the  dark  ages.  If  one 
needed  a  proof  of  this,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  &ct 
that  the  languages  of  those  nations  which  had  been  most  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  Roman  literature,  and  which  had  for  the  most 
part  adopted  the  Latin  idiom,  degenerated  into  a  barbarous 
jargon  without  inflexions  or  syntax.  A  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  clergy,  but,  though  Grammatica 
formed  a  part  of  the  trivium  in  the  seven  arts  which  were  then 
taught,  this  term  did  not  signify  rational  grammar,  but  merely 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  of  the  schools.  The  nature, 
however,  of  some  of  the  Romish  doctrines  necessitated  a  mixture 
of  metaphysics  with  theology.  In  this  mixture  originated  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  simply  an  attempt  to  prove, 
by  what  they  knew  of  Aristotle's  logic,  the  necessary  union  of 
reason  and  orthodoxy.  It  was  only  by  such  an  instrument  as 
the  quasi-realism  of  their  Aristotle,  that  they  could  establish 
those  points  of  faith  which  constituted  the  difficulty  of  the 
Romish  creed.  It  was  necessary  that  the  mere  abstractions 
of  common  language  should  be  considered  as  objective  realities, 
for  it  was  about  these  abstractions  alone  that  they  argued ;  and, 
as  there  were  some  clear-headed  men  among  them  who  could 
not  accept  this  position,  there  arose  a  dispute  in  the  schools, 
of  which  the  real  point  under  discussion  was,  whether  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  had  any  authentic  basis  or  not.  This  dispute  is 
commonly  known  as  the  question  about  Universals,  or  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists;  the  former 
of  whom  considered  universal  ideas  as  pre-existent  in  the  mind 
of  God  and  man  {ante  rem)^  and*  the  latter  as  simple  abstrac- 
tions of  the  understanding  from  the  objects  of  the  senses  (post 
rem).  Now  as  it  was  about  the  universals  alone  that  the 
scholastics  reasoned,  it  followed,  that,  if  the  universals  were  mere 
words,  they  could  not  pretend  to  establish  anything  by  their 
argumentation ,  and  consequently  the  whole  system  would  be 
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overthrown.  We  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  why  the 
nominalists  were  so  violently  persecuted,  and  why  they  were 
considered  as  little  better  than  heretics;  fqr,  if  orthodoxy  rested 
upon  scholastic  realism,  those  who  undermined  the  one  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Roscelinus, 
the  first  opponent  of  the  realists,  went  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  ultra-nominalism*,  and  as  he  was  confuted  without  much  dif- 
ficulty by  Abelard  and  the  other  conceptualists,  his  efforts  did 
not  avail  much  to  the  overthrow  of  the  system.  It  was  reserved 
for  our  countryman,  William  of  Occham,  to  eflfect  this.  Without 
running  into  any  paradoxical  absurdities,  he  showed  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  that  words  are  instruments  of  reasoning,  not 
objects  of  science,  and  set  up  the  grounds  of  rational  grammar 
against  realism,  which  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  logic  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  significations  of  words,  but  only 
with  their  methodical  arrangement. 

1 9  The  Nominalism  of  Occham,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
reassertion  of  grammar;  it  was  an  overthrow  of  that  worship  of 
words  which  was  so  important  a  part  of  the  idolatry  of  the  time. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  work  to  maintain  the  opinions 
which  Occham  advocated,  both  against  the  symbolical  realism, 
which  is  still  prevalent,  and  against  the  ultra-nominalism  which 
now  and  then  makes  its  appearance,  we  shall  o£Eer  no  apology 
for  giving  a  statement  of  views  so  much  in  accordance  with  our 
own  as  his  are;  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  due  to  the  sturdy 
Franciscan,  who  is  little  thought  about  by  the  thousands  who 
are  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  to  give  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  words  the  important  principles  which  he  so 
opportunely  revived,  and  by  which  he  earned  the  titles  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  editor  Marcus  de  Benevento — logxcomm  acutia- 
simus,  sacrcB  scholoe  invictmimorum  Nominalium  inceptor^  in 
omni  disciplinarum  genere  Doctor  pltisqtcam  mbtilia.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  statements  in  his  Summa  totius  logicce 


*  We  apply  this  term  to  the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers  who,  like 
Cratylas,  Hobbes,  and  Home  Tooke,  not  only  reduced  universais  to  mere 
names,  but  even  made  truth  to  consist  in  names,  for  which  reason  Leibnitz 
has  called  Hobbes  pluaquam  nominal^. 
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(  Venet.  1522),  one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  and  indeed  as  sound 
a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  syntax  as  any  which  has  come 
to  our  knowledge.  Arguments  and  syUogisms,  says  Occham, 
are  made  up  of  propositions,  and  these  again  of  terms.  Of 
terms  there  are  three  kinds,  (1)  that  which  is  conceived,  (2)  ih&t 
which  is  spoken,  (3)  that  which  is  written:  the  last  two  are 
parts  of  a  proposition  meant  to  be  heard  by  the  bodily  ear  or 
seen  by  the  bodily  eye;  the  first  is  merely  an  intention  of  af- 
fection of  the  mind  signifying  or  consignifying  something  as  a 
part  of  a  mental  proposition*.  We  say  that  words  are  signs 
subordinated  to  the  conceptions  or  intentions  of  the  mind,  not 
because,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term  "sign,"  words 
primarily  and  properly  signify  the  actual  conceptions,  but  be- 
cause words  are  imposed  to  signify  those  very  things  which 
are  signified  by  the  conceptions  of  the  mind:  for  the  word  sig- 
nifies secondarily  what  is  primarily  signified  by  the  conception, 
and  is  instituted  to  denote  something  implied  by  a  conception, 
so  that  if  the  conception  changes  its  meaning,  the  word  would 
also  change  its  meaning  imless  it  were  altered  to  suit  the  change 
in  the  conception.  The  intention,  conception,  or  affection  of  the 
mind,  is  defined  to  be  something  in  the  mind  naturaUy  signify- 
ing something^ .  As  writing  is  the  secondary  sign  of  speech, 
so  speech  in  the  secondary  sign  of  the  intention  or  conception, 
which  is  the  primary  sign  of  the  thing  signified  as  forming  a 
part  of  a  mental  proposition,  which  belongs  to  no  particular 
idiom\.  An  intention  is  either  primary  or  secondary:  primary, 
when  it  is  the  mental  representative  of  the  thing  signified; 
secondary,  when  it  is  a  sign  of  such  primary  intentions :  genus, 
species,  Ac.  are  secondary  intentions §.  With  regard  to  uni- 
versale, under  which  are  included  the  five  predicables,  genus. 


'*'  Cap.  I.  fol.  2.  Terminus  concephu  est  intentio  seu  passio  atitmce  eUi- 
quid  naturaliter  significans  vel  consignificans  ^  nata  esse  pars  propositioms 
mentalis. 

t  Cap.  XII.  fol.  6.  Intentio  animos  vocatur  quoddam  ens  in  anima  natum 
significare  aliquid. 

J  Propositio  mentalis  quas  nullius  idiomatis  est, 

§  Stride  vocatur  intentio  prima  nomen  mentale  natum  pro  suo  sign^catu 
supponere,  Intentio  autem  secunda  est  ilia  qua  est  signum  tedium  intentio- 
num  primarum:  cujusmodi  sunt  talis  intentiones:  genus^  species  ^c. 
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species,  difference,  property  and  accident,  he  adopts  Avicenna's 
definition  with  the  foUowing  explanation*: — an  universal  is  a 
single  intention  of  the  mind  made  to  be  predicated  of  many,  not 
for  itself  bnt  for  the  things  themselves,  and  because  it  is  thus 
predicable  of  many  it  is  called  universal;  but  it  is  called  singular 
because  it  is  one  form  really  existing  in  the  mind.  Of  the  argu- 
ments which  Occham  advances  to  prove  that  an  universal  is  not 
a  substance,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one.  This  intention 
which  we  call  an  universal  is  a  perfectly  arbitrary  sign,  for  this 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  predicable  of  many.  Substance,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  thus  predicated,  otherwise  a  proposition  would 
be  composed  of  particular  substances.  Nowapropositionis  either 
mental,  or  spoken,  or  written.  But  these  are  not  particular  sub- 
stances. Therefore  no  proposition  can  be  composed  of  substances. 
They  are  however  composed  of  universale.  Therefore  universals 
are  not  substances.  Occham  says  the  same  of  the  categories  or 
predicamentsf,  respecting  which,  in  his  important  treatise  de 
Sacramento  aitarisy  he  adopts  the  grammatical  views  of  Joannes 
Damascenus.  The  ten  predicaments,  he  says  J,  are  the  most 
general  signs,  under  which  are  included  all  mere  words.  For 
every  word  which  can  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  proposition,  or 
employed  in  answering  a  question,  may  be  arranged  under  some 
one  predicament;  for  example,  all  words  which  make  answer  to 
the  question  "How  much?"  are  placed  in  the  predicament  of 
quantity.  And  the  words  thus  placed  in  the  predicaments  are 
not  only  nouns ^  but  also  verbiy  and  other  parts  of  speech:  and 
even  phrases,  such  as  prepositions  with  their  cases.  So  that 
predicaments  are  only  certain  predicables  and  uncombined  signs 
of  things,  out  of  which  true  or  false  combinations  may  be  made. 


*  Cap.  xiT.  fol.  6,  2.  Vuli  dicere  quod  unwenale  est  intentio  $ingulari$ 
mmm  nata  prmdicort  de  pUtribu»  non  pro  $e  aed  pro  ip$i$  rebus:  ita 
quod  per  hoc  quod  ipsa  nata  est  prcedicari  de  pluribus,  non  pro  se  sed  pro 
tilts  piurHmSj  iUa  dicUttr  tmiversaHa:  propter  hoe  autem  quod  est  una  forma 
existens  reaUier  in  inteliectu^  dicitur  sinquiare, 

t  Cap.  XLi.  fol.  13. 

X  Tractatus  VenergbUis  Inceptoris  Quiiqelmi  Oeham  de  Sacramento  al- 
tarisy  Cap.  xxzr.  (This  book  ie  rery  scarce:  our  copy  is  a  little  black- 
letter  daodecimo,  without  a  date,  but  stated  to  be  impressus  ParUiia  per 
Petrum  Levetj  impressorem.) 
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A  difference  of  inflexion  may  make  an  irreconcileable  difference 
of  signification  between  two  predicaments;  for  example,  angduM 
cannot  be  angeli^  nor  e  converao.  He  adds,  that  such  predi- 
caments are  not  merely  arbitrary  signs,  but  rather  meanings 
or  intentions  of  the  mind,  because  they  are  signs  naturally 
denoting  objects;  and  as  words  may  be  distinct,  notwithstand- 
ing the  identity  of  the  things  signified,  so  meanings  or  intentions 
may  be  distinct,  although  the  objects  signified  are  identical. 
Thus  the  words  substance,  quality,  and  quantity,  are  not  syno- 
nymous because  they  can  be  predicated  of  the  same  object. 

20  It  is  obvious,  from  the  way  in  which  Occham  speaks 
throughout  his  logic,  that  his  object  was  to  draw  a  strongly- 
marked  line  of  distinction  between  the  method  of  language,  as 
the  instrument  of  deduction,  and  the  science  or  truth  of  things. 
By  doing  so  he  not  only  contributed  to  overthrow  the  scholastic 
theology,  but  also  laid  the  foundation  for  that  system  of  inter- 
pretation which  became  philology  in  the  hands  of  the  scholar: 
and  therefore  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Luther,  who  so  well 
estimated  the  importance  of  grammatical  studies  to  the  ministers 
of  his  Reformation,  paid  so  much  attention  to  Occham  while  he 
despised  and  neglected  the  other  schoolmen*.  Indeed  it  appears 
from  Luther's  early  works  that  he  had  embraced  very  heartily 
the  Occhamistic  nominalismf . 

But  the  adoption  of  Occhamistic  theology  by  the  Reformers, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  effect  on  the  sacramental  doctrines 
of  Luther,  or  on  the  fate  of  scholastic  dogmatism  in  general,  is 
important  to  us  principally  as  furnishing  collateral  testimony  to 
the  increasing  influence  at  this  period  of  that  critical  and  ration- 
alistic spirit,  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  modem 


*  "Diu  maltumque  legit  scripta  Occam;  bujas  acnmen  anteferebat 
Thorn»  et  Scoto."  Melancthon,  Historia  de  vita  et  actis  Lutheru  Vite- 
berg.  1545.  fol.  5. 

t  Laurence  {Bampion  Lectures  ^  Serm.  in.  note  6)  after  quoting  Me- 
lancthon,  Op.  i.  p.  414,  Loci  TkeoL  p.  113,  sajs,  '^William  of  Occam  here 
alluded  to  (an  English  Scholastic  of  great  reputation)  had  been  a  pecu- 
liar favourite  of  Luther  and  Melanothon;  the  former  styling  him  cctrvs 
magister  meus^  and  the  latter  delicia  quondam  nosirce,''  Ranke  (Hist,  of 
Reform,  i.  p.  310,  Engl.  Tr.)  says,  <* Luther  and  Melancthon  arc  the  off- 
spring of  nominalism.** 
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times*.  To  deprive  words  of  their  mysterious  attributes,  to 
rescue  the  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  metaphors,  and*to  subject 
every  sentence  to  the  fearless  searching  of  the  critical  faculty,  is 
the  greatest  triumph  of  iconoclastic  reason,  which  has  yet  to  cele- 
brate the  last  of  a  long  series  of  victories.  This  was  the  result 
in  part  eflfected  by  the  early  success  of  the  nominalistic  school. 

21  The  overthrow  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  however, 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  grammar,  though  good  in  them- 
selves, would  have  had  but  little  effect  in  dispelling  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  had  it  not  been  for  the  classical  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet  Petrarch,  and  the  subsequent  exertions  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  who  laboured  incessantly,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
successfully,  in  saving  and  bringing  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
great  Latin  writers.  The  increased  study  of  pure  Latinity,  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  division  of  these  books,  naturally  created 
a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sister  literature  of  ancient 
Greece,  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the 
Turks  accidentally  favoured ;  because  those  of  the  Greeks  who 
hadretained  a  knowledge  of  their  ancestorsUanguage  hastened  to 
Italy,  where  the  patrons  of  learning  offered  them  protection  and 
reward.  For  some  time,  however,  the  number  of  Greek  scholars 
was  very  limited,  and  nothing  was  done  for  scholarship  beyond 
the  translation  of  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  which,  as  the  per* 
formers  were  mostly  modern  Grreeks  who  were  indifferently 
acquainted  with  Latin,  and  had  but  a  traditional  Imowledge  of 
the  language  of  their  ancestors,  have  little  to  recommend  them 
beyond  the  merit  of  the  attempt.  But  although  the  influence  of 
the  new  learning  was  somewhat  limited,  still  a  beginning  was 
made,  a  learned  class  was  formed,  comparisons  were  inevitably 
suggested  between  the  enlightened  views  of  the  old  world  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  day,  and  the  first  seeds  were  sown  of  that 


*  Even  the  late  Dr.  Mill,  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  **old  paths/* 
was  willing  to  admit  that  the  perfection  of  critical  skill  "is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  real  boasts  of  the  later  generations  over  the  most  intellectual 
and  able  of  the  ancient  world"  (Four  Sermons,  1849,  p.  114).  With 
this  admission,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  ill  success  of  anj  attempts  to 
restore  the  authority  of  a  dry  and  scholastic  dogmatism  in  our  chief 
seat  of  learning  and  science. 
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freedom  of  inquiry  which  shook  the  papal  throne  and  changed 
the  tendencies  of  the  world. 

22  The  third  and  greatest  caase  of  the  revival  of  letters 
was  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which,  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  books,  spread  the  infloences  of  revived  learning  oyer 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  produced 
immediately  and  at  one  birth  the  Reformation  and  Philology. 
This  invention  is  due  to  Germany  or  to  the  Low  Countries;  and 
though  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  its  immediate  effects  and 
its  application  to  the  diffusion  of  classical  learning  were  first  feh 
in  Italy,  yet  the  origin  of  philology  or  sound  scholarship  is  to  be 
sought  on  this  side  of  the  Alps;  its  beginner  was  JohnRenchlio 
(Capnio)  a  German  (bom  in  1455,  died  in  1522);  the  two  men 
who  brought  it  forward  most  prominently  and  tangibly  were 
William Bud^(Budaeus),  aFrenchman,  and  Desideriue Erasmus, 
a  Dutchman  (both  bom  in  the  year  1497);  and  while  the  com- 
bined influences  of  scholarship  and  printing,  as  far  as  they  con- 
duced to  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  system,  were  developed  in 
Germany  by  Martin  Luther  (bom  in  1483,  died^in  1546),  and 
by  Philip  Schwarzerde  (Melancthon),  a  kinsman  of  Rc^chlin 
(bom  in  1497,  died  in  1560),  the  more  profound  and  speculative 
studies  of  Reuchlin  in  the  later  Jewish  and  Greek  philosophy, 
in  the  occult  sciences,  and  in  the  Cabalistic  art,  were  prosecuted 
with  great  ability  and  learning,  but  with  a  growing  consciousness 
of  their  futility,  by  Henry  Comelius  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim 
(bom  in  1486,  died  in  1535),  who,  like  Budaeus  and  Erasmus, 
lived  and  died  in  communion  with  the  Church,  but,  imlike  them, 
was  persecuted  and  reviled  as  a  magician  and  conjurer^.  Under 
the  more  immediate  domination  of  die  papal  chair,  and  shrinking 
from  German  sway  with  all  the  aversion  produced  by  their  hie- 


*  The  character  of  this  eminent  man  has  been  vindicated  by  Mr. 
Morley  in  his  spirited  and  interesting  book,  The  Life  of  Henry  CorneHui 
Agrippa  von  NetUehem^  Doctor  and  Knight,  commonly  known  μ  a  Magi- 
cian, London,  1856.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  life  of  a  scholar, 
written  by  a  well-informed  man,  and  derived  from  Latin  authorities, 
should  be  deformed  by  such  indications  of  laxity  or  carelessness  (e.  g• 
we  have  litera  humanioral  in  Vol.  i.  p.  64,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  165). 
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torical  recollections,  the  Italians  were  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
that  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  had  been  for  some  time  at  work 
among  the  Germans,  and  which  seems  to  be  still  their  natural 
characteristic  It  was,  however,  to  this  free  German  spirit,  and 
the  materials  furnished  to  it  by  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy  and 
the  invention  of  printing  among  themselves,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute the  great  German  Reformation.  Luther  himself  has  said 
as  much*,  and  we  see  that,  in  the  expression  of  their  alarm  at 
the  probable  effects  of  printing,  the  catholic  hierardiyof  thetime 
had  reference  to  Germany  alone  f  4 

23  Intimate,  however,  as  was  the  connexion  between  the 
rise  of  philology  and  the  Reformation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  latter  was  for  many  years 
afterwards  &r  behind  other  countries  of  Europe  in  its  cultivation 
of  the  former.  Nor  shall  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  recollect 
that  all  intelligent  Germane  who  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  were  absorbed  in  theological  studies,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  differences  which  were  produced  by 
this  engrossing  change,  Germany  became  one  great  battle-field, 
and  was  prevented  from  attaining  to  a  full  literary  development 
till  after  the  results  of  the  thirty  years'  war  had  restored  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  Protestants. 

24  The  connexion  of  France  with  Italy,  in  consequence  of 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Charles  VliL  and  his  successors  Louis 
and  Francis,  made  the  former  country  an  important  instrument 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  learning  revived  in  the  latter.  The  first 
approach  to  really  accurate  scholarship  is  due  toBud»us(Budo) 
and  the  family  of  the  Stephenses  (Estienne),  who  brought  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  andLatin  to  a  point  of  perfection  which  has 
induced  many  to  believe  that  there  was  little  more  to  be  done 
by  the  modem  scholar  than  to  study  the  commentaries  of  the 


*  Ib  hit  239th  letter  (Ertter  Theil,  p.  494,  de  Wette),  wkere  he  uUkt  of 
German&mm  /«roeia  ingeniay  qum,  nin  eapta  smt  Ser^>hiri$  et  BatUmt,  non 
ed  vet  muUi$  Ριψίθ  irritate  Mum;  pra$ertim  hoc  tempore,  ubi  in  Oermania 
regnant  litera  et  lingua  et  eapere  incipiunt  Laiei. 

t  See  the  Proclamation  of  the  Arehbiehop  of  Hales  in  1486,  quoted 
bj  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe^  Vol.  i.  p.  348. 
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former*  and  reprint  the  Thesaurus  of  Henry  Stephens.  Their 
successors,  Casaubon  and  Salmasius,  exhibit  in  their  works  an 
extent  of  reading  and  an  accuracy  of  scholarship  which  few  of 
our  modem  philologists  can  rival,  and  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger, 
who,  though  of  Italian  extraction,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
glories  of  French  literature,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  still 
entitled  to  precedence  above  all  scholars,  Bentley,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted. Even  Muretus,  who  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Italy 
at  this  time,  was  a  French  emigrant. 

25  Our  own  country  occupies  a  very  distinguished  place 
among  the  first  nurseries  of  philology.  Erasmus  taught  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  early  as  1510,  and  many  of 
our  native  scholars  were  sought  as  instructors  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  on  the  continentf .  Roger  Ascham,  whose  "School- 
master^'  was  the  earlist  vindication  of  philological  learning  that 
appeared  in  a  vernacular  form,  says  in  that  work  J  that  "good 
Mr.  Redman  §,  and  those  two  worthy  stars  of  that  University, 
Mr.  Cheke||  and  Mr.  Smith  IT  with  their  scholars,  had  brought 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Tully,  and  Demosthenes  to  flourish  as  notably 
in  Cambridge  as  ever  they  did  in  Greece  and  in  Italy:  and  for 
the  doctrine  of  those  four,  the  four  pillars  of  learning, Cambridge 
then  gave  place  to  no  University,  neither  in  Prance,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, nor  Italy."  And  long  before  any  continental  scholar  had 
undertaken  to  explain  in  his  mother  tongue  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  of  Jesus  College, 


*  Porson  intended  at  one  time  to  re-edit  the  Commentaries  of  Budseus, 
with  such  additions  and  improvements  as  would  make  it  serve  as  a  mauoal 
for  the  Greek  student. 

t  The  fragmentary  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Sir  John 
Cheke,  which  has  been  published  from  the  MS.  {Cambridge  ^  1843),  is  α 
curious  specimen  of  the  accurate  philology  of  the  time.  The  controversy 
between  the  same  writer  and  Stephen  Gardiner  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice  {Basilea,  1555). 

X  Workiy  ed.  1815,  p.  304.  See  also  his  letter  to  Joannes  Sturmias, 
Familiares  EpietoicB^  edit.  Edvardl  Grant,    1576,  especially  pp.  17  b,  sqq. 

§  Dr.  John  Bedman  or  Redmayne,  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy. 

II  Sir  John  Cheke,  Tutor  and  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  YI. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Cambridge,  had  drawn  up  an  excellent  dictionary  of  Latin  and 
English,  and  an  Oxford  school-master,  Thomas  Cooper,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln,  so  improved  this  work  in  successive 
editions,  that  it  became  equal  in  value  and  authority  to  the 
standard  Lexicon  of  Robert  Stephens,  which  was  not  similarly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  French  students*. 

26  The  noble  demand  of  the  citizens  of  Leyden,  that  an 
University  might  be  established  there  as  a  reward  for  their 
heroic  defence  in  1574,  led  to  the  institution  of  many  similar 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  to  the  foundation  of  a  school 
of  philology,  which  in  accurate  knowledge  and  extensive  read- 
ing soon  left  the  rest  of  Europe  far  behind.  Here  it  was  that 
Scaliger,  the  great  epochal  scholar  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  not  only  "laboured  at  restoring  the  work  of  Eusebius 
with  the  confident  strength  of  genius  and  with  boundless  learn- 
ingf ,''  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  scientific  chronology,  but 
threw  a  new  light  on  every  field  of  philological  research,  and 
without  dictionary  or  grammar  mastered  the  minutest  details  of 
classical  and  oriental  learning,  leaving  to  his  successors  to  gather 
up  into  sheaves  the  harvest,  which  he  had  reaped  with  the  im- 
patience of  gigantic  vigour,  but  had  left  lying  on  the  ground  J. 
And  although  he  was  of  Portuguese  extraction,  Benedict  Spi- 
noza was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  was  in  Holland  that  he 
taught  the  principles  of  a  philosophy  which  has  influenced  all 
subsequent  speculations  in  metaphysics  and  theology  §. 

27  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these  different  countries, 
the  progress  of  scholarship  was  every  where  the  same.  At  first  the 
object  of  the  learned  was  to  publish  as  many  of  the  Greek  and 


*  See  Mr.  Mayor's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Philology^  March  1857, 
pp.  12  sqq. 

f  Niebahr,  Hist,  of  Rome^  Vol.  i.  p.  243;  see  his  remarks  in  note 
660;  and  compare  his  nachgelass,  Schriften  nicht  philolog.  InhcUts^  p.  141. 

^  See  the  list  of  Scaliger's  works  in  the  Biography  of  this  great 
scholar  by  Jacob  Bernays,  Berlin,  1855,  pp.  269—316. 

S  His  translator,  Emile  Saisset,  has  pointed  out  his  importance,  and 
Amand  Saintes  has  caUed  him  "le  fondatenr  de  la  philosophie  moderne." 
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Latin  anthers  as  they  could  collect,  to  supply  the  former  with 
Latin  versions,  and  both  with  such  commentaries  as  might  help 
the  less  perfect  scholars  to  an  understanding  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  text,  and  the  various  allusions  contained  in  it. 
To  iUrther  this  object  collections  of  miscellaniee  or  varUe  lee- 
tionee^  as  they  were  called,  were  from  time  to  time  published  by 
different  scholars.  As  gnunmatical  knowledge  advanced,  tJie 
editors  were  induced  to  remark  the  corruptions  of  the  texts,  pro- 
duced by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  had  copied  the  manuscripts 
in  the  dark  ages;  and  firom  this  verbal  criticism  arose.  But  in 
all  that  was  done  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Scaliger,  we  perceive  a  want  of  method  combined  with  much 
individual  industry,  nor  do  we  dbcem  any  marks  of  command- 
ing genius  in  the  many  who  directed  their  attention  to  the 
elucidation  and  correction  of  ancient  authors:  they  passed  their 
time  in  polishing  the  ancient  authors  and  abusing  one  another; 
and,like  the  rhapsodes  of  old,  while  they  corrected  their  authors, 
they  needed  much  emendation  themselves*. 

28  The  real  beginning  of  a  more  enlightened  scholarship  is 
dueto  Richard  Bentley,  whose  unrivalled  ingenuity  and  boundless 
learning  enabled  him  not  merely  to  correct  the  words  of  the 
ancient  writers,  but  also  to  apply  his  intelligent  criticism  to  the 
literary  history  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  actual 
performances,  and  the  example  which  he  set  to  those  who  came 
after  him,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  historical  philology  f.  In  verbal  criti- 
cism he  found  most  able  successors  among  his  own  countrymen: 
Dawes,  Markland,  Toup,  Tyrwhitt,  and  Person,  who  followed 
in  his  steps,  have  advanced  this  department  of  scholarship  to 
its  utmost  limits.  Meanwhile  the  scholars  of  Holland  were  not 
idle,  and  to  them  we  owe  a  most  accurate  examination  of  the 
old  Lexicographers  and  a  collection  of  every  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  the  illustration  of  what  they  advance:  besides,  the 


i^Xt^lovg  Ιντας  (Xen.  Mtm,  it.  2,  (  10). 

t  '^Historical  philology  —  the  dieoovery  of  Bentley,  and  the  heritage 
and  glory  of  German  leholare."    Banien,  Egyph  i*  note  22. 
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first  step  in  the  systematic  etymology  of  the  Greek  language 
inras  taken  in  that  country,  and,  though  the  principles  on  which 
the  undertaking  was  based  were  not  sufficiently  well  founded, 
the  attempt  was  not  unproductive  of  benefit. 

29  The  Germans  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  adyanoe- 
ment  of  philology  before  the  end  of  the  seren  years^  war.  Th^* 
general  literary  condition  was  very  low,  as  may  be  inferred 
£rom  the  fact  that  the  few  great  authors  whom  they  had  before 
this  period,  for  instance  Leibnitz,  usually  wrote  either  in  Latin 
or  French.  When,  however,  they  were  released  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  war  and  turned  themselves  in  earnest  to  read  and 
write,  they  showed  that  the  active  spirit  which  had  made  Ger- 
majij  the  scene  of  the  Reformation,  was  still  alive  among  them, 
and  they  advanced  with  such  giant  steps  that  within  a  century 
they  had  placed  tliemselves  at  the  head  of  literary  and  learned 
Europe.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  Gesner  and 
Smesti  cameforward  as  prominent  philologists  in  Germany,  but 
their  style  of  scholarship  had  Uttle  in  common  with  that  of  their 
countrymen  at  the  present  day,  being  rather  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Dutch  school;  indeed,  the  two  most  learned  Ger- 
mans of  this  time,  Ruhnken  and  Drakenborch,  confined  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness  to  the  Universitiee  of  Holland.  The 
beginning  of  German,  or,  to  use  a  more  comprehensive  but  sy- 
nonymous term,  of  modem  scholarship,  is  to  be  referred  to  Les- 
ein^,  who  created  German  literature  by  casting  off  the  trammels 


*  See  Stahr*e  G.  £.  Lessing,  set»  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  Berlin, 
1858.  A  reriewer  of  this  book  in  a  weekly  JTournal  has  well  remarked: 
'^Ae  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  must  the  historian  of  nearly  eyery  de- 
partment of  intellectual  labour  in  Germany  look  back  to  Leasing.  Who 
conrerted  the  Germans  from  an  idolatrous  worship  of  French  classicism, 
and  set  them  about  the  formation  of  a  national  literature?  —  Lessing. 
Who  atarted  that  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Shakspeare,  that  has  gone 
on  increasing  tiU  the  present  day?  —  Lessing.  Who  commenced  that 
philosophy  of  art,  that  is  such  a  peculiar  emanation  of  the  German 
mind?  —  Lessing.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  earnest  tendency  to 
free  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion  that  is  equally  remote  from  old- 
fashioned  orthodoxy  and  Voltairian  levity?  —  Lessing.  Who  wrote 
the  only  German  comedy  that  is  considered  classical?  —  Lessing.  Who 
wrote  the  only  poem  in   Germany  that  anybody  cares  to  read  for   the 
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of  the  French  school,  and  to  Winckelmann,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  archaeology  of  art,  a  most  important  application  of 
philology  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.  The  successive  ap- 
pearance of  the  literary  giants  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Gotbe 
and  Richter,  who  were  all  to  a  certain  extent  contemporaries, 
and  the  searching  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  arose  at  the  same 
time,  furnished  the  active  intellect  of  Germany  with  abundant 
materials  for  speculation ;  and  the  people  became  at  once  re- 
markable for  bold  theories  and  uncompromising  inquisitiveness. 
This  was  not  long  without  its  effect  upon  scholarship,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  existed  among  them  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Dutdb 
school,  and  German  philology  properly  so  called  arose  with 
Heyne.  The  difference  between  him  and  his  predecessors  con- 
sisted mainly  in  this,  that  he  did  not  limit  his  investigations  to 
the  narrower  field  of  classical  criticism,  but  combined  with  it 
all  the  newly  applicable  resources  of  the  archaeology  of  art,  of  tiie 
principles  of  taste,  and  of  literature  in  general.  In  fact,  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  literature  and  learning  no  longer  existed 
for  the  Germans.  We  see  this  in  the  acknowledged  influence  of 
the  translations  ofVoss,  in  the  classical  spirit  which  pervades  all 
the  great  German  writings,  and  indeed  even  in  the  adoption  of 
classical  metres  for  vernacular  poems.  The  school  which  Heyne 
founded  was  combined  with  a  revival  of  the  Bentleian  spirit  in 
the  person  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a  man  of  the  most  purely  literary 
genius  that  ever  marched  with  the  heavy  baggage  of  book- 
learning.  Whether  he  owed  any  thing  to  Vico  or  not,  he  must 
certainly  be  considered  as  the  literary  descendant  of  Bentley; 
and  his  treatise  on  Homer  produced  an  effect  upon  scholarship 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  undeniable  genius  and  prodigious  learning  of 
Niebuhr  to  say,  that  the  History  of  Rome,  the  master- work  of 
historical  criticism  which  will  ever  mark  our  age  as  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  literature,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 


sake  of  its  moral  import?  —  Leseing."  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  to  Lessing  that  we  owe  the  term  bibHolatry,  by  which  we  stigmatiie 
the  degrading  hypothesis  of  an  infallible  literature.  For  the  sense  in 
which  he  used  the  term,  see  his  collected  works  (Berlin,  1839),  Vol.  xi. 
pp.  537,  538  sqq. 
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the  example  of  Wolf;  and  we  may  join  the  illustrious  historian 
ofRome  in  hailing  him  as  the  Hero  andEponymus  of  the  race  of 
German  philologers*.  But  with  all  these  wonderful  extensions 
of  the  domain  of  philology  the  Germans  were  not  inattentive  to 
the  details.  F.  W.Reiz,  whose  treatise  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verb  appeared  in  1766f,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  rational  method 
of  grammatical  criticism;  his  pupil  Godfrey  Hermann  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  published  a  little  essay  J,  which 
placed  the  study  of  Greek  grammar  in  particular  on  an  entirely 
new  footing;  Philip  Buttmann,  the  first  edition  of  whose  Greek 
Grammar,  published  in  1782,  was  not  much  in  advance  of  its 
forerunners,tivedtomakeitacompletestore-houseofthefactsand 
forms  of  the  language,  and  to  prove  himself  the  most  ingenious 
etymologer  of  the  day;  and  theDictionnaries  of  Schneider  and 
Passow  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  department  of  Lexicography. 
Lobeck  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Hemsterhuis 
and  Ruhnken.  The  editions  of  classical  authors  published  by 
Spalding,  Heindorf,  Bockh,  Dissen  and  others,  are  a  proof  that 
the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  age  have  not  been  without  their 
influence  on  the  old  system  of  note  writing;  and  the  overthrow 
which  Hermann  experienced  some  years  since,  in  his  opposition 
to  the  more  extended  views  of  MuUer  and  Welcker,  is  a 
proof  that  philology  has,  in  Germany  at  least,  taken  its  place 
among  the  subjects  of  general  literature.  In  addition  to  the 
causes  enumerated  above,  a  great  and  immediate  influence  is 
attributed  §  to  the  new  system  of  interpretation  introduced  by 
Schleiermacher,  a  most  distinguished  metaphysician  and  divine, 
who  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  complete 
translation  of  Plato  arranged  according  to  a  comprehensive  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  general  connexion  of  thought  and 
mutual  dependence  of  the  separate  dialogues:  perhaps  few 
German  books  are  a  better  example  of  the  influence  of  the 


*  Rheinieches  Museum  for  1827,  p.  257  (PAtV.  Mus,  i.  p.  176). 

f  De  tempofibus  et  modis  verbi  Graci  et  Latini^  Lips.  1766. 

J  De  emendanda  raiione  Orcecoe  Gramm,  Pars  i.  Lips.  1801. 
§  See  Dissen  in  Bockh's  Pindar,  Vol.  in.  p.  7;  and  Bockh  himself  sajs 
{Abhandl.  Berl.  Akad,  1822,  3,  p.  264),   *<und  ich  wiU  mich  aoch  nicht 
ruhmen   es   erfanden   za   Jiaben,    da   ich    es   von   Schleiermacher  gelemt 
babe.** 
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general  literary  spirit  on  philology*.  In  other  fields  equally 
important  adyances  were  made.  The  connexion  of  philology 
with  the  study  of  the  civil  law  produced  a  most  striking  effect 
on  the  latter,  and  a  fortunate  discovery  of  the  fragments  of 
Gains  has  given  an  entirely  new  complexion  to  the  history  of 
Jurisprudence:  in  this  department  Savigny  stands  foremost  as 
the  greatest  of  lawyers  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  philologeis. 
But  we  should  far  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  particularize 
the  different  German  authors  who  have  written  first-rate  books 
on  mythology,  geography,  or  art  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Germans  alone,  philology  has  made  more  pro- 
gress in  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  the  preceding  two  hundred 

30  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  such  a  sudden 
advance  should  be  made  without  some  corresponding  disadvan- 
tages. And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  German  literature.  The 
merits  of  the  German  writers  may  be  inferred  from  what  we 
have  already  said.  They  have  a  large  share  of  originality ;  great 
honesty  and  consistency  of  purpose  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  opinions;  indefatigable  industry;  and  an  entire  fr*eedom 
from  prejudices  and  one-sided  views.  Their  defects,  so  far  as 
they  are  constitutional,  arise  from  the  excess  of  those  qualities 
which  constitute  their  chief  merit:  they  are  liable  to  give  way 
too  much  to  their  imaginative  enthusiasm;  like  the  student  An- 
selmus,  in  Hoffinann^s  talef ,  they  are  fascinated  by  the  dark- 
blue  eyes  in  the  elder- bush,  and  the  crystal  bells  are  ever 
sounding  in  their  ears.  The  circumstances  under  which  their 
literature  so  rapidly  created  itself  have  also  produced  their  evils: 
every  young  man  who  has  any  pretensions  to  learning  or  ability, 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  write  something  novel;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  without  sufficient  sobriety  of  mind  to  keep  them 
from  error,  their  disposition  leads  them  continually  to  make  rash 
attempts  upon  subjects  which  ought  never  to  be  treated  without 
the  greatest  care  and  circumspection,  so  that  they  have  given 
much  scandal  to  people  of  more  timid  minds,  and  created  preju- 


*  See  the  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  iz.  pp.  IIS  foil, 
t  Der  goldne  Topf. 
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dicee  againet  that  freedom  of  investigatioii^  which,  when  soberly 
exercised,  is  at  once  the  most  imperative  duty  and  the  highest 
privilege  of  civilized  and  educated  men.  There  is  perhaps  no 
literature  in  the  world  which  furnishes  so  decided,  so  strongly 
marked  a  contrast  as  the  German  does  between  the  first-  and 
second-rate  authors:  which,  while  it  presents  to  us  more  of  the 
true  and  the  valuable,  more  that  is  kindled  into  sunlike  splen- 
dour by  the  fire  of  genius,  more  that  is  arrayed  in  the  secure 
panoply  of  learning,  more  that  is  dressed  in  the  gay  but  not 
inelegant  trappings  of  a  rich  and  luxurious  fancy,  can  yet  on  the 
other  hand  display  so  much  frigid  pomposity,  so  much  flippant 
ignorance,  and  such  audacious  dulness.  True  it  is  we  have 
but  few  of  the  first  class  among  our  writers:  but  then  how  very 
few  we  have  of  the  second.  The  same  principle  of  cautious 
reserve  or  of  a  persevering  pursuit  after  the  profitable,  which 
has  doomed  to  the  desert  air  many  a  glowing  thought  and  many 
a  golden  truth,  has  also  saved  us  from  sundry  proofs  of  the 
danger  of  trying  to  be  ingenious,  and  has  deterred  many  a 
literary  Curtius  from  leaping  into  the  gulph,  ever  open  in  the 
forum  to  swallow  up  those  whose  destiny  it  is  to  write  and  be 
forgotten.  Another  feature  in  the  German  literary  character  is 
the  air  of  consciousness  and  pretence  with  which  the  great  bulk 
of  writers  bring  forth  their  works.  The  mark  of  real  originality 
is,  that  the  author  is  before  his  age.  The  great  writer,  through 
hie  own  modesty,  is  generally  the  last  to  discover  this,  or,  per- 
haps, through  the  tardy  appreciation  of  his  contemporaries  he  is 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  noble  service  he  has  done.  Like  Spen- 
ser's Chrysogone,  he  has  unawares  conceived  and  borne  children 
of  the  sun,  and  they  lie  unheeded  by  the  parent's  side  in  some 
rude  vrildemess  untrodden  by  men,  till  the  goddess  of  Beauty 
claims  them  for  her  own  and  rears  them  in  her  own  fair  garden, 
that  they  may  hereafter  delight  and  instruct  mankind*.  The 
Germans,  on  the  contrary,  make  an  exhibition  of  their  genius, 
and  do  not  scruple  by  themselves  or  their  friends  to  point  out, 
to  those  who  might  fail  to  discover  it,  the  value  of  their  wares. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  which  the  intercourse  of 
literary  men  is  so  much  a  commerce  of  compliments,  and  where 


*  Faerie  Queen^  Book  ui.  Cant.  6. 
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friendship  is  so  likely  to  cool  whenever  it  is  not  fed  with  the 
fuel  of  commendation*.  An  excessive  love  of  applause,  when 
gratified,  is  apt  to  generate  a  self-complacent  indijSerence  to  the 
merits  of  foreign  labourers  in  the  same  field;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  almost  extravagant  commendation  which  is  bestowed 
upon  German  learning  in  this  country,  it  may  seem  the  less  sur- 
prising that  the  Professors  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig  should  never 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  they  are  not  bestowing  their 
industry  on  some  investigation  to  which  the  acuteness  of  En- 
glish scholars  has  already  been  successfully  applied  f.  This 
habit  of  ignoring  the  works  of  contemporary  writers  in  another 
country  assumes  the  form  of  a  grave  moral  obliquity,  when  it  is 
traceable,  as  it  is  in  certain  instances,  to  a  wish,  on  the  part  of 
some  German  philologer,to  conceal  his  obligations  to  an  English 
labourer  in  the  same  field  J.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  these 
arrogant  pretensions,  that  the  professed  scholar  in  Germany  will 


*  This  was  the  case  with  Wieland  and  Jacohi.  Wolfs  ill  treatment 
of  his  friend  and  pupil  Heindorf  may  he  traced  to  wounded  vanity;  see 
Schleiermacher's   Werke:  Pkiloaoph.  i.  697  sqq. 

f  These  remarks  were  made  with  a  general  reference;  hut  some 
special  illustrations  will  be  found  below,  §  370,  and  in  the  present  author  s 
essay  on  Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning^  pp.  232  sqq.  An 
eminent  German  professor  lately  told  a  learned  friend  of  oars  that  be 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  look  at  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
because  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  entirely  borrowed  from  Ger- 
man writers  on  the  subject! 

i  The  most  painful  example  of  this  international  plagiarism  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Semitic  scholar,  Henry  Ewald.  There  is  no  one  in 
Germany  who  has  written  more  contemptuously  of  English  learning 
than  this  orientalist.  In  fact,  our  miserable  inferiority  to  the  Germans 
is  his  favourite  theme.  And  yet  he  has  been  unable  to  defend  himself 
successfully  from  the  charge,  brought  against  him  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Lee,  of  having  intentionally  concealed  his  obligations  to  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  of  an  Englishman,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Gesenius,  had 
received  from  a  German  university  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
have  been  bestowed  on  a  foreigner  (see  Dr.  Lee*s  Examination  of  Ewaids 
Grammatical  Principles^  London,  1847).  Not  contented  with  assuming 
the  position  of  a  dictator  in  regard  to  Semitic  literature,  Ewald  has  un- 
dertaken to  set  us  right  in  Greek  criticism.  Of  his  competency  to  write 
on  this  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  he  translates 
άπεκΒναάμΒνος  in  Col.  ii.  15,  as  if  it  had  been  written  animdvcaq  I  {Send- 
schreiben  d»  Ap,  Paulus,  Gotting.  1857,  ad  loc). 
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never  acknowledge  his  errors:  his  reputation  for  infallibility  is 
dearer  to  him  than  the  truth;  and  while  he  receives  even  the 
fairest  criticisms  with  an  impatient  irritation,  which  not  unfre- 
qnently  explodes  in  an  outbreak  of  insolence,  he  sometimes  en- 
deavours to  sustain  his  untenable  position  or  to  cover  his  defeat 
by  audacious  misstatements  or  disingenuous  sophistry*.  These, 
is  must  be  confessed,  are  serious  drawbacks.  Nevertheless,  all 
honour  be  to  the  Germans,  for  they  have  made  the  mind  of 
Europe  what  it  is;  and,  though  much  that  many  a  one  of  them 
has  written  is  neither  wise  nor  true,  though  now  and  then  we 
may  meet  with  something  which  startles  us  even  in  the  pages  of 
the  wisest  and  most  true-hearted  among  them,  yet  let  all  those 
who  love  knowledge  and  admire  genius  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently to  the  treasures  of  German  literature  and  scholarship, 
with  caution  indeed  lest  they  mistake  dross  for  gold,  but  yet 
with  earnestness  of  purpose  and  with  full  confidence  that  if  they 
seek  aright  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

31  The  names  of  the  verbal  critics  who  succeeded  Bentley 
in  this  country  have  been  already  mentioned:  in  their  perform- 
ances is  included  all  that  was  done  by  Englishmen  for  the 
scholarship  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  very  limited  nature 
of  the  instructions  given  at  the  classical  schools  at  that  time, 
and  the  insufficient  learning  of  the  masters,  necessitated  some 
arbitrary  method  of  employing  the  ten  years  which  it  was 
thought  right  to  spend  upon  Latin  and  Greek.  The  principle 
of  competition  which  was  introduced  very  early  in  this  country, 
and  the  facility  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of  such  exer- 
cises, induced  the  masters  of  the  schools  to  direct  their  attention 


*  A  slight  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Germans  answer  criti- 
cisms, maj  he  seen  in  some  of  Bansen*s  recalcitrations  (e.  g.  in  the  preface 
to  the  last  yolume  of  his  jEgypten,  pp.  y  sqq.)  Although  Bansen  lived 
in  England,  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  acknowledge  his  obli- 
gations  to  Englishmen.  At  least  he  did  not  tell  us,  that  the  true  opinion, 
that  Hippolytus  wrote  the  book  on  heresies  attributed  to  Origen,  was 
suggested  to  himself  by  Dr.  John  Barrow  of  Oxford.  In  our  own  de- 
parbnent  Hermann  used  to  praise  Elmsley  for  his  candour  and  his 
willingness  to  admit  his  mistakes;  but  when  did  he  follow  the  good 
example  which  he  commended? 
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principally  to  the  compoeition  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  whidi 
had  been  the  amusement  of  scholars  at  the  reyival  of  learning; 
or  perhaps  the  custom  was  derived  immediately  from  these  early 
scholars  together  with  the  grammars  which  long  maintained 
their  place  in  our  principal  schools.  Hie  efPect  of  this  niurrow 
range  of  reading  was  to  incapacitate  our  scholars  from  making 
any  real  advances  in  philology,  while  the  great  facility  of  verse- 
making,  which  every  one  brought  up  to  the  University  with 
him,  was  a  very  good  preparative  for  the  application  of  verbal 
criticism  to  the  correction  of  the  ancient  poets.  Hence  we  find 
that,  in  knowledge  of  the  old  metres,  and  in  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, the  scholars  of  this  country  were  always  infinitely  superior 
even  to  the  most  learned  of  their  continental  contemporariee. 
The  last  great  scholar  of  this  class  was  Porson,  who  was  indeed 
a  man  of  very  decided  genius,  and,  though  he  lost  himself  in 
trifles  unworthy  of  his  power,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the 
little  which  he  directly  contributed  to  Greek  learning,  he  showed 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  all  its  details,  to  an  extent  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  great  mischief  of  which  he  is 
guilty  was  not  so  much  in  omitting  to  do  all  that  he  might  have 
done,  though  this  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  but  in  investing 
vrith  exclusive  importance  a  merely  subordinate  branch  of  Gredi 
philology,  and  thus  creating  a  school  of  criticism  in  England 
which  has  stood  seriously  in  the  way  of  our  philological  progress. 

32  At  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  a  very 
great  change  took  place  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  better 
classes  in  this  country.  Excluded  as  we  had  been,  more  com- 
pletely  than  at  any  former  time,  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
continent,  we  were  sudd^y  seized  with  a  passion  for  foreign 
travelling;  Englishmen  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  comer  of 
the  world;  an  acquaintance  with  other  languages  was  no  longer 
thought  wonderful ;  and  in  the  process  of  time  many  returned 
home  impressed  with  the  novel  conviction  that  there  was  some- 
thing good  out  ofEngland.  This  influence  of  foreign  intercourse 
was  felt  latest  in  its  effect  upon  classical  scholarship;  the  preju• 
dice  against  German  scholars,  which  Porson^s  quarrel  with  Her- 
mann had  produced,  and  his  authority  with  his  imitators,  k^t 
us  for  some  years  after  the  peace  in  the  same  state  as  before  it, 
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and  the  pert  mediocrity  of  the  Mueeum  Criticum  was  the  only 
representative  of  our -philology;  some  of  Porson's  successors, 
especially  Elmsley,  were  able  critics^  and  accurate  correctors  of 
minuti»,  but  not  philologers.  At  length,  in  1819,  Mr.  Valentine 
Blomfield's  translation  of  Matthias's  Greek  Grammar  made  its 
appearance,  and  its  great  superiority  to  anything  of  the  kind 
which  we  had  in  England  soon  recommended  it  to  general  use; 
this  work  and  the  German  editions  of  classical  authors,  which 
were  now  imported  in  considerable  numbers,  began  to  wean  us 
from  our  unreasonable  prejudices  against  the  scholarship  of  other 
countries.  In  1824  appeared  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellenicij  the  most  important  work  which  had  been  published  in 
this  country  since  Bentley's  time;  and  the  number  of  editions  of 
classical  works,  variorum  editions,  reprints  of  old  lexicons,  &o. 
which  appeared  about  this  time,  were  a  sufficient  proof  of  a 
reviving  spirit  of  philology.  The  most  important  services,  how- 
ever, were  performed  by  the  almost  simultaneoiis  appearance  of 
translations  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome^  of  Bockh's  Public 
Economy  of  Athens^  and  of  Muller's  Treatise  on  the  Dorians,  In 
fact,  English  scholarship  became  every  day  more  and  more  ger- 
manizedy  to  such  an  extent  that  our  philologers  hardly  dared 
think  for  themselves.  Gradually,  however,  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  English  mind  have  asserted  themselves,  in  this 
as  in  other  departments ;  and  our  apprenticeship  to  German  phi- 
lology has  ended  in  producing  a  number  of  original  workmen  at 
least  equal  to  the  majority  of  those  in  whose  school  they  have 
been  trained.  In  some  of  the  highest  applications  of  scholar- 
ship we  should  impartiaUy  prefer  the  English  to  the  German 
expositor ;  and  books  have  been  published  in  this  country  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  which  stand  in  favourable  contrast  to  any 
continental  works  on  the  same  subject*.  Although  Dr.  Arnold's 
edition  of  Thucydides,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1830,  was  not  distinguished  by  profound  or  even  very  accurate 
learning,  we  believe  that  the  manly  tone  in  which  the  notes  are 
written,  and  the  large  and  unprejudiced  views  which  they  mani- 
fest, and  which  were  never  seen  in  any  former  commentary  on 


*  We  may  mention  particularly    The  Egypt  of  Herodotus:   with  notes  ami 
freliminary  dissertations^  by  John  Kenrick,  M.  A.  London,  1841. 
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an  ancient  author,  produced  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  clas- 
sical literature  in  general.  The  two  periodicals  which  were 
established  shortly  afterwards,  —  the  Journal  of  Education  and 
the  I^ilological  Museum  —  at  least  gave  indications  of  the  fact 
that  a  truer  scholarship,  a  more  comprehensive  criticism,  and 
more  extended  views  of  general  literature,  were  beginning  to 
supersede  the  meagre,  one-sided  notions  of  a  few  years  before. 
And  if  we  must  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
spects ofBritish  philology  at  present,  we  must  needs  confess  that 
they  are  far  from  discouraging,  and  that,  although  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  before  we  can  say,  that  the  educational  and 
literary  residts  of  our  philological  training  are  accurately  and 
fairly  balanced,  and  that  the  scholarship,  which  has  always  been 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  English  gentleman,  has  uni- 
formly developed  itself,  whenever  the  occasion  has  arisen,  into 
the  learning,  which  is  too  often  supposed  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively appropriated  by  the  German  professor,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  labourers  will  not  long  be  wanting;  and 
that  while  we  shall  retain  the  practical  skill,  which  is  calculated 
to  produce  such  important  effects  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  our  younger  students,  we  shall  be  able  fully  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  a  larger  amount  of  comprehensive  and 
scientific  knowledge.  When  two  statesmen,  who  have  held  in 
succession  the  office  of  Minister  of  Finance  in  this  great  com- 
mercial country*,  have  found  time  in  the  midst  of  their  political 
avocations  to  discuss  with  an  overflowing  abundance  of  erudition 
the  early  history  of  Rome  and  the  first  beginning  of  Greek 
poetry,  there  is  little  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  classical 
philology  will  not  be  duly  prosecuted  by  those,  who,  as  teachers 
or  writers,  have  undertaken  professionally  to  expound  the  dead 
languages  and  the  literature  to  which  they  are  the  key.  En- 
lightened and  accomplished  scholars  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  our  great  schools,  so  that  the  stumbling-blocks  of 
prejudice  are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  in  that  quarter;  the  Uni- 
versities, it  is  well  known,  have  never  opposed  themselves  to 
any  necessary  change  in  the  method  or  extent  for  their  classical 
studies;  and  in  the  recent  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 


*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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have  been  completed  or  commenced  in  this  country*,  and  which 
^will  mark  this  epoch  in  the  annale  of  our  philology,  we  may 
clearly  discern  what  may  be  expected  from  an  union  of  the  mul- 
tifarious learning  and  chastened  scepticism  of  the  better  class 
of  German  scholars  with  the  good  taste,  sober  judgment^  and 
straight -forwardness  for  which  this  country  is  so  eminently 
distinguished. 

33  While  classical  scholarship  has  been  making  this  pro- 
gress in  England  and  on  the  continent,  a  new  branch  of  philology 
has  grown  up  by  its  side,  and  is  now  so  matured  as  to  be  entitled 
to  a  place  among  its  primary  elements.  This  is  the  comparative 
study  of  languages,  which,  while  it  also  serves  as  an  important 
instrument  in  the  investigations  of  ethnography  and  early  his- 
tory, seems  likely  to  engross  the  whole  grammatical  element  of 
the  older  philology.  It  is  curious  to  trace  this  study  back  to  the 
time  when  the  first  glimmerings  of  light  broke  upon  the  scho- 
lars of  Europe,  when  they  first  saw  the  little  blue  flame  which 
pointed  out  to  them  the  treasures  still  in  the  mine.  It  must  be 
admitted,  in  the  first  place,  that  classical  scholarship  can  claim 
no  share  in  the  first  production  of  the  comparative  grammar, 
which  is  now  its  most  important  adjunct.  Theology  was  the 
original,  though  not  perhaps  the  voluntary  cause  of  this  import- 
ant addition  to  human  knowledge.  Linguistic  science  beganf 
in  the  examination  of  the  claims  of  various  dialects  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  original  language  of  the  world;  and  the  oldest 
collections  of  materials  for  the  erection  of  this  new  superstructure 
were  made  by  Propagandas  and  Bible  Societies.  Most  of  the 
earliest  inquirers  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  Hebrew,  and, 
as  they  proceeded  by  derivation  rather  than  by  comparison, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  number  of  very  forced 
etymologies  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the  affiliation  of  the 


*  Β  J  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Maiden,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Donne, 
and  Mr.  Merivale. 

t  Dr.  Wiseman  has  given  a  brief  historj  of  comparative  philology  in 

hie  first  and  second  lectures.     Those  who  wish  for  further  information 

may  consult  Dom,  iiber  die  Verwandtscha/t  des  persischen^  germanischen  und 

griechisch'lcUeinischen  Sprachstammes^   pp.  91  sqq.,  and  Pott,  in  Ersch  und 

fj  Gniber*s  Encyclop.  s.  v.  Indo-Germanischer  SprachsiamrHy  pp.  6  sqq. 

*  Ε 
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European  lADguagee  to  a  Semitic  mother.  Even  when  they  per- 
ceived the  connexion  between  sundry  of  the  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean members  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  fiunily*,  as  when  Lipeiis 
in  1599f  or  Salmasius  in  1643|  made  a  comparison  of  mod^^a 
Persian  withOermiui  and  Greek,  they  were  utterly  unable,  fitMB 
the  want  of  a  wider  inductions  to  see  the  important  conclusicnts 
to  which  such  comparisons  might  lead,  nor  indeed  had  tliey 
any  fixed  principles  to  guide  them  in  their  search. 

34  The  first  who  pointed  out  the  true  method  of  proceed- 
ing was  Leibnitz,  whose  comprehensive  genius  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  beginning  of  almost  every  improvement  in  science. 
This  great  man  saw  that  the  Hebrew  had  no  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  mother  of  languages ;  he  showed  that  we  must  take 
the  widest  possible  inductions,  and  compare  with  one  another  the 
languages  of  nations  most  remote  in  geographical  position,  and 
that  the  words  to  be  selected  for  comparison  were  the  most  sim- 
ple and  necessary  terms  in  each  language§;  in  fact,  he  pointed 
out  the  course  by  pursuing  which  succeeding  philologers  have 
realized  most  of  the  hopes  which  he  entertained. 

35  But,  although  the  right  method  was  thus  suggested, 
nothing  of  any  great  importance  Was  performed  till  the  discovery 
of  the  Sanscrit  or  sacred  language  of  India.  The  spirited  re- 
rearches  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  had  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  old  languages  of 
Persia,  the  Zend  and  the  Pehlvi,  into  Europe;  but,  though  it 
has  since  been  established  that  the  Zend  is  but  a  variety  of  the 
Sanscrit,  no  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the  study  of  Zicnd 


*  It  has  been  erroneonely  sapposed  (Camden,  Britannia,  p.  121; 
Wilkini  In  Chamberlayn,  orat,  damn,  p.  7)  that  Joseph  Scaliger  was  the 
first  to  notice  the  resemblance  of  Persian  and  German;  but  although  he 
conld  not  help  observing  the  identity  of  some  very  common  words  in  the 
two  languages,  he  was  for  from  thinking  this  an  argument  for  a  sameness 
of  origin  (EpiatoL  p.  489).  If  any  one  preceded  Lipsius,  it  must  hate 
been  Pontanus,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  his  writings. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Sehott  {ljip$i  0pp.  Vol  i.  pp.  282  sqq.  Edit  1613). 

^  De  lingua  HeUeni9tica  Commentariu$,  pp.  331  sqq. 

§  Otium  Hannoveranum,  p.  80;  CoUectanea  Etymohgica  et  Meditations» 
de  OriginibuB  Gentium  (passim);  Commerc,  Epist.  Vol.  iii.  p.  79;  Noweaux 
Essais  8ur  V Entendement  Humain,  pp.  236  sqq. 
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with  philological  researches.  Anquetil  du  Perron  himself  was 
no  scholar,  and  people  were  much  busier  in  endeavouring  to 
settle  the  claims  of  the  Zend  to  be  at  all  considered  as  a  lan- 
guage than  to  profit  by  it.  In  the  year  1765,  however,  the 
tre^y  of  Allahabad  made  the  East  India  Company  sovereigns  of 
Bengal,  and  their  first  proconsul,  Warren  Hastings,  calling  in 
the  assistance  of  some  Brahmins,  drew  up  an  epitome  of  the 
native  laws,  by  which  the  new  rulers  had  resolved  to  govern 
their  subjects.  In  the  preface  to  this  book,  which  was  translated 
into  English  through  the  Persian,  and  was  published  in  London 
in  1776,  with  the  title  Code  of  Gentoo  Law,  Mr.  Halhed,  the 
editor,  gave  at  second-hand  the  earliest  account  which  had  ap- 
peared in  Europe  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  the  original  vehicle 
of  these  laws.  Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  book,  Mr. 
Halhed  published  at  Hoogly  his  Bengal  Grammar,  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  remarks  (p.  iii),  ^^I  have  been  astonished  to  find  the 
similitude  of  Sanscrit  words  with  those  of  Persian  and  Arabic, 
and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek:  and  these  not  in  technical  and 
metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutuation  of  refined  arts  and  im- 
proved manners  might  have  occasionally  introduced;  but  in  the 
main  ground- work  of  language,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names 
of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  of  such  things  as  would  be  first 
discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization•^*  These 
remarks  were  followed  up  and  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Sir  C.  Wilkens,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  the  Bhagavad' 
gita  in  1785,  and  the  Hitopadef a  in  1787,  and  the  former,  besides 
other  services,  awakened  a  European  interest  in  Indian  literature 
by  his  translation  of  the  Sakuntala  in  1789.  A  German  Mis- 
sionary, named  John  Philip  Werdin,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Pater  Paulinus  a  SanctoBartholomaeo,  deserves  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  to  publish  Sanskrit  books  in  Europe,  and  to 
make  a  formal  comparison  of  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit  with  the 
German  and  Latin;  but  as  he  had  only  a  vague  acquaintance 
with  the  Sanscrit,  and  did  not  print  his  books  in  the  Deva- 
nagari  or  Sanscrit  character,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  Sanscrit  philology  in  Europe*. 


*  Werdin   heaped  all  kinds  of  abuse  upon  our  Calcutta  scholars,  and 
therefore  has  been  somewhat  ronghly  handled  by  them.    Dr.  Leyden  says 

E2 
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36  The  real  beginning  of  this  study  is  dae  to  our  country- 
men in  India,  who  acquired  a  thorough  and  critical  knowledge 
of  the  language  from  the  native  Pandits,  and  made  it  by  tbdr 
writings  accessible  to  European  students.  In  the  first  rank  of 
these  stand  the  two  pioneers  whom  we  have  already  mentioiied. 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  the  first  who  translated  Sanscrit 
books,  and  printed  Sanscrit  in  Europe,  and  the  author  of  an 
excellent  Sanscrit  Grammar^;  and  the  woik  was  completed  by 
two  other  Englishmen»  distinguished  alike  by  their  abilities  and 
their  industry:  Mr.Colebrooke,  the  author  of  the  first  good  San- 
scrit Grammar,  the  beginner  of  Sanscrit  Lexicography  (by  his 
admirable  edition  of  the  AmaraCoaha)^  and,  in  fact,  theScaliger 
of  Sanscrit  scholarship;  and  Professor  Wilson,  the  compiler  of 
the  great  Sanscrit  Dictionary.  From  England  the  knowledge  of 
this  language  passed  into  Germany.  Frederick  Schlegel,  who 
visited  this  country  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  learned  a  smat- 
tering of  Sanscrit  from  Mr.  Hamilton  (afterwards  Buchanan),  an 
English  officer  who  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  France; 
and  he  subsequently  gained  further  instruction  {romM.Lan^^ 
at  Paris,  where,  since  Anquetil  du  Perron^s  time,  ihe  Asiatic 
languages  had  been  cultiyated  with  some  success,  and  where  the 


(A8i€Uic  Researches f  VoL  x.  p.  278),  ''his  f^acorona,  »eu  loeupUtiMsiata 
SamacrdamicuB  linguce  Inetitutto^  Rom<e,  1804,  has  given  a  death-blow  to 
bis  Taunted  pretensions  to  profoand  oriental  learning;  and  shown,  as  was 
previously  suspected,  that  be  was  incapable  of  accurately  dietinguisbiog 
Sanscrit  from  the  vemacular  languages  of  India.'*  And  Professor  Wilson 
has  pointed  out  the  ludicrous  fact  that  he  mistook  the  Amara-C6$ha^  a 
common  Sanscrit  vocabulary,  for  a  ritual  and  liturgy  coexistent  with  the 
origin  of  the  Hindu  Idolatry  and  the  basis  of  the  Brahmanical  sopo-- 
stitions  (Preface  to  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  1st  edition,  p.  22). 

*  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  this  grammar  (Vol.  xiii.)  deserves  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  very  first  of  our  countrymen  who  perceived  the 
extensive  affinities  of  the  Sanscrit:  he  has  given  a  comparative  table  of 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  Latin,  and  German,  which  at  once  established  the  com- 
mon origin  of  these  languages.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  great 
Edmund  Borke  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  filiation  of  lan- 
guages long  before  the  study  of  Sanscrit  became  known  in  Europe.  See 
Bisset's  Life  of  Burke  y  ii.  pp.  390,  1.  Prior's  do,  p.  427:  quoted  by 
Buckle,  CimlizaHon  in  Enyland,  p.  415. 
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old  language  of  Persia  has  been  submitted  to  an  analysis  as 
exact  and  scientific  as  that  which  has  elucidated  the  history  and 
explained  the  structure  of  the  other  Indo-Germanic  idioms  *•  The 
little  work  on  ^^the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians»^^ 
whichF.Schlegel  published  in  the  same  year  withColebrooke's 
Amarc^Cosha  and  Wilkins's  Grammar,  was  the  first  to  awaken 
the  Germans  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  these  studies.  The  mere 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  however,  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  create  or  even  to  suggest  the  comparative  philology  of  th^ 
pre8entgeneration.Polyglot-collection8ofPa^^-no9^ere  furnished 
but  scanty  materials  for  a  wide  induction ;  and  though  theM^A- 
ridates  of  Adelung  andVaterundoubtedly  contributed  to  awaken 
atasteforlinguisticstudieSjlittle  advance  would  have  been  made 
in  the  right  direction  had  not  some  men  of  genius  turned  their 
attention  to  the  great  capabilities  of  this  untried  field  of  specula- 
tion. The  establishment  of  Sanscrit  scholarship  as  a  branch  of 
European  philology  is  due  to  Francis  Bopp  and  Augustus  Wil- 
liam Schlegel.  By  the  exertions  of  these  two  scholars,  seconded 
in  no  slight  degree  by  the  illustrious  William  Humboldt,  a  sound 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Germany;  and  Schlegel,  in  particular,  brought  to 
the  study  of  the  old  Indian  poems  die  truly  literary  spirit  and 
the  highly-finished  taste,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  his  cele- 
brated lectures  on  the  drama  and  in  his  inimitable  translation  of 
Shakspere.  The  interest  which  the  study  of  Sanscrit  has  created 
in  Germany  results  entirely  from  the  greater  difPusion  of  philo- 
logy in  that  country;  and  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  study  of 
comparative  grammar  had  been  given  by  Rasmus  Rask's  treatises 
on  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
idioms,  and  by  the  subsequent  publication  of  James  Grimm^s 
Deutsche  Grammatikf,  by  far  the  most  important  book  of  the 
kind  which  has  made  its  appearance  since  the  revival  of  letters. 
William  Humboldt^s  posthumous  work  on  the  Kawi  dialect 


*  We  allade  to  M.  Eugene  Burnouf  β  most  meritorious  labours  in  edit- 
ing and  ezplainiog  the  fragments  attributed  to  Zoroaster. 

t  Grinun*8  last  work  (Gesch.  der  deutschen  Sprache^  Leipzig,  1848)  con- 
tains in  its  ethnographical  department  some  very  ingenious  and  learned 
combinatione.  But  the  purely  philological  chapters  appear  to  us  singu- 
larly deficient  in  critical  discrimination. 
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applies  the  results  of  a  truly  comprehensive  survey  of  humjud 
speech  to  the  solution  of  the  most  important  problems  respecti^ 
the  origin  of  language.  And  at  an  earlier  period,  Bay  nouard  had 
shown,  in  his  scientific  examination  of  the  Romance  langnages, 
the  causes  which  lead  to  the  disorganization  of  grammatical  etmo- 
tures.  By  means  of  these  masterpieces  of  philological  critidsni, 
and  of  Bopp^s  numerous  writings»  to  the  efficacy  of  whidi  the 
subsidiary  or  subsequent  researches  of  Pott^  Eugfene  Burnoaf^ 
Lassen  y  Lepsius,  Diez,  Diefenbach^  Zeuss,  Weber  and  M&x 
MuUer,  each  working  diligently  in  his  own  field,  haye  in  no 
slight  degreecontributed, comparative  philology  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  science,  the  mechanism  of  the  different  branch» 
of  the  Indo- Germanic  family  has  been  investigated  and  ex- 
plained ,  the  pedigree  of  the  various  diidects  included  in  it  has 
been  enrolled,  and  their  written  monuments  have  been  rendered 
accessible  and  intelligible  by  the  application  of  the  sound  criti- 
cism created  and  fostered  by  the  classical  studies  of  Europe. 

37  In  the  first  beginnings  of  this  new  branch  of  inductive 
science,  England,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  did  little  that  wiU  bear 
comparison  with  the  performances  of  our  continental  neighbours, 
in  regard  either  to  comparative  philology  in  general,  or  to  Indian 
scholarship  in  particular.  Indeed^  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  Colebrooke  and  Sir  Graves  Haughton,  no  one  of  our  San- 
scrit scholars  can  be  called  a  philologer  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  and  even  these  eminent  orientalists  have  confined  their 
attention  to  ihe  languages  of  Asia.  Accordingly,  as  we  borrowed 
our  philology  in  its  literary  spirit  from  the  Germans,  we  ifvere 
compelled  to  import  also  the  raw  materials  at  least  of  their 
comparative  grammar.  But  when  the  good  work  had  once 
commenced  amongst  us,  our  philology  made  very  rapid  progress, 
and  we  can  point  to  conceptions  more  original,  and  to  results 
more  important^  than  any  which  have  signalized  the  efforts  of 
the  learned  elsewhere.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  had  great 
advantages  at  starting,  and  that  it  would  have  been  very  dis- 
graceful if  we  had  not  learned  to  profit  by  them.  Bopp's 
System,  which  appeared  in  its  first  outlines  in  181G•,  was  pub- 


*  Conjugationssyatem  der  Sanakritsprachey  Frankf.  1816. 
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lished  fotir  years  afterwards  in  an  English  journal*,  and  one  of 
liis  most  able  and  distingnished  pupils,  the  late  Dr•  Rosen, 
became  naturalized  among  us,  as  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Uni^ 
▼ersity  College,  London,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  so 
consecrated  his  learning  and  abilities  to  the  service  of  our  phi- 
lology.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  which  learning  in 
general  sustained  in  the  too  early  death  of  this  admirable  person: 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  really  owe  to  him  indirectly 
the  first  application  of  comparative  philology  to  the  public 
teaching  of  the  classical  languages,  a  merit  which  has  been  too 
eagerly  claimed  for  and  too  readily  conceded  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Professors,  who  merely  transmitted  to  their  pupils  the 
ideas  and  information  which  they  had  derived  from  their  Ger- 
man colleague,  and  who,  in  the  long  period,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centuky,  which  has  since  then  elapsed,  have  not  proved 
themsdves  capable  of  buildiug  on  the  foundation  which  he 
had  laid.  The  same  inflaence  was  soon  conspicuous  in  the  pages 
of  the  Penny  Ofdopcedia,  to  which  Dr.  Rosen  was  himself  a 
frequent  contributor,  and  which  owes  its  decidedly  philological 
character  to  writers  more  or  less  connected  with  the  London 
University.  Independently,  however,  of  this  immediate  relation 
to  Bopp's  philological  school,  there  appeared,  about  the  same 
time,  two  writers  whose  services  to  philology  have  been  of  the 
utmost  value.  Dr.Prichard,  who  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
founder  of  the  Science  of  Ethnography,  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceivingthe  important  aid  which  his  favourite  speculations  might 
derive  from  a  consideration  of  the  affinities  of  language.  He 
made  no  insignificant  contribution  to  pure  philology  in  his  vin- 
dication of  the  claim  of  the  Celtic  languages  to  a  place  in  the 
great  Indo-Gemuuiic  family  f;  and  in  his  Natural  History  of 

*  AnfuUs  of  Oriental  LUeratwre^  Vol.  i.  Loodon,  1820. 
t  The  Ecatem  Ori^n  of  the  Celtic  Nation»^  London,  1831.  Although 
we  think  that  Dr.  Prichard  hM  on  the  whole  proved  hie  point,  we  mnst 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  his  little  book  shows  a  great  want  of  phi- 
lological exactitude.  He  has  not  attempted  to  distinguish  between  those 
words  which  the  ancient  Britons  might  haye  derived  from  the  Roman 
conquerors,  or  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  subsequently  established 
thenuelves  in  the  island,  and  those  which  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Celtic  dialect  from  the  ftrst  Accordingly,  many  of  his  instances,  where 
^ey  are  merely  comparisons  of  Celtic  with  the  Latin,  or  with  the  German 
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Man^  and  other  works,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  dassi- 
fying  and  grouping  the  varieties  of  human  speech.  The  Lite 
Mr.Gamett,  whose  comprehensive  and  truly  philosophical  ana- 
lysis of  the  constituent  elements  of  language  was  first  made 
known  in  a  notice  of  Dr.  Prichard^s  Celtic  work%  developed  his 
views  in  various  contributions  to  the  records  of  the  LondcmPAt - 
lological Society;  and  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  sounder 
or  more  instructive  examples  of  linguistic  research  f.  In  regard 
to  palaeography  also,  English  scholarship  may  daim  the  hon- 
our of  having  made  the  first  and  most  important,  or  the  last 
and  most  complete  discoveries.  Young  guided  ChampoUion 
to  that  systematic  examination  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Schwartze,  Bunsen,  and  Lepsius,  has 
produced,  and  is  still  producing,  such  important  results  for  com- 
parative grammar,  chronology,  and  historical  criticism;^.  James 
Prinsep,  by  his  unaided  industry  and  acuteness,  first  discovered 
the  clue  to  the  two  alphabets  in  which  the  Buddhist  Inscrip- 
tions of  A^oka  are  written,  and  thus  opened  the  way  to  safe 
and  important  investigations  respecting  the  development  oi  the 
old  languages  of  India  §.    Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  with  the  in- 


dialects,  prove  nothing;  his  etrong  point  is  the  comparison  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit,  and  his  analysis  of  the  pronouns  and  inflexions;  bat  of 
these  particulars  a  further  and  more  accurate  examination  has  been  under- 
taken by  Zenss  and  others. 

*  Quarterfy  Review^  Vol.  ltii.  JSmo^s,  pp.  Ill  sqq. 

t  The  PkUohgical  Essays  of  this  accomplished  and  able  man  haTe 
been  published  in  a  coUected  form  by  his  son  (London,  1859).  The 
student  of  comparative  philology  will  find  in  this  volume  a  most  scien- 
tific analysis  of  inflected  language  illustrated  by  the  happiest  applications 
of  critical  skill  and  ingenuity. 

%  Many  English  writers  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  important  subject  of  Egyptology;  e.  g.  Mr.  Osbom,  Dr.  Hincks, 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  Sharpe.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  the  labours  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Gliddon,  who  has  made  the  wonders  of 
ancient  Egypt  familiar  to  our  brethren  in  the  United  States  of  America: 
see  Otia  jEgyptiaea:  Discourses  on  Egyptian  ArchoBohgy  and  Hierogbfphicai 
Discoveries.    London,  1849. 

§  See  the  recognition  of  his  merits  in  Lassen*s  Indische  AUerthMm»- 
kundcy  II.  p.  222;  and  in  Weber's  Indische  Skizzen^  pp.  25,  130.  Pria> 
8ep*8  remains  have  been  very  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  [Easof 
071  Indian  AnHquities^  by  the  late  James  Prinsep,   liOndon,  1858,  2  Vols.  Svo.) 
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telligent  aid  of  Mr.  Norris,  has  decyphered  and  translated  the 
contemporaneous  records  of  the  first  Darius,  and  the  same  in- 
dustry/uid  acuteness  will  probably  extract  historical  truth  from 
the  cuneiform  chronicles  which  the  enterprise  and  indefatigable 
zeal  of  Mr.  Layard  have  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
To  come  nearer  home,  Mr.Kemble  and  Mr.  Thorpe  have  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  philology  with  no  less  devotion 
than  Grimm.  Mr.Kemble,  in  particular,  formally  enounced  the 
leading  principles  of  comparative  philology  in  his  lectures  on  the 
hbtory  of  the  English  language,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1834;  and  has  since  published  more  than  one 
original  workindicatingthe  depth  and  extent  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Teutonic  lore.  Dr.Bosworth  also  has  connected  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  researches  with  comprehensive  investigations  in  general 
philology,  and  Dr.  Latham,  who  had  first  distinguished  himself 
in  this  field,  especially  by  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on  the 
English  language,  has  since  become  very  generally  known  as  a 
collector  of  philological  &cts,  mainly  with  reference  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Africa.  When  we  look  to  the  activity  of  the  Asiatic, 
Geographical,  Philological,  and  Syro- Arabian  societies  in  this 
country,  to  various  publications  which  appear  from  time  to  time•, 
and  to  the  efPects  which  may  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of 
ethnographic  philology  by  the  British  Association,  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  entertain  any  fears  respecting  the  successful 
cultivation  of  linguistic  science  in  this  country. 

38  From  this  survey  it  will  easily  be  seen  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  scholarship  in  reference  to  the  higher  objects  and  more 
extensive  applications  of  which  we  Have  spoken  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  To  these  we  need  not  return:  but  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  inquire,  whether  the  knowledge  which  we  have  recently 


*  We  oaght  pftrticolarly  to  mention  the  late  Mr.  Winning*8  ManucU  of 
Comparative  Philology ^  London,  1838.  The  first  and  second  parts  of 
this  work,  which  are  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  well-selected  ez- 
^^aets  and  translations  from  other  writers,  with  intelligent  criticisms  on 
their  opinions,  are  worthy  of  almost  unqualified  approbation.  The. third 
P^rt  is  rather  at  variance  with  the  other  two,  and  is  deformed  by  refer- 
ences to  Babbinical  anthorities,  on  which  we  do  not  set  the  slightest 
▼alue. 
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gained  with  regard  to  language  in  general,  and  the  Indo-Qer- 
manic  family  of  languages  in  particular,  may  not  now  he  applied 
by  the  claesical  scholar  in  gaining  a  more  correct  insight  yito  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  language,  in  classifying  more  accurately 
its  grammatical  forms,  and  in  interpreting  more  satisfactorily 
the  authors  who  have  written  in  it.  To  this  inquiry  we  may  add 
another:  whether  the  general  study  of  comparative  grammar  as 
applied  to  thelndo-Oermanic  languages  would  not  gain  by  such 
an  examination  of  the  most  perfect  member  of  the  family. 

The  advantages  which  dassical  scholarship  would  derive 
from  a  more  intimate  union  with  comparative  philology  may 
easily  be  enumerated ;  and  though  some  eminent  verbal  critics 
were  disposedatfirsttorejectthe  proffered  assistance  of  their  new 
ally,  the  more  genial  and  enlightened  students  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  were  prompt  in  their  recognition  of  the  coming 
reform  of  grammar.  In  the  year  1836  —  only  three  years  after 
the  first  instalments  of  Bopp's  Vergleichende  Orammatik  and 
Foti's  Etj/mologischeForechungen  weregivento  the  world — C.O- 
MuUer,  who  perhaps  took  a  more  completely  literary  view  of 
classical  scholarship  than  any  German  of  our  days,  said  distinctly, 
with  reference  to  the  narrowerviews  entertained  by  G.Hermann: 
^4t  has  now  indeed  come  to  this,  that  philology  must  either  re- 
nounce altogether  any  historical  knowledge  about  the  growth  of 
language,  and  all  etymological  researches  into  the  form  of  roots 
and  the  organism  of  grammatical  structures,  or  trust  herself  in 
these  matters  entirely  to  the  guidance  and  counsels  of  the  compa- 
rative study  of  language*•'^  The  true  scholar  is  of  course  not 
merely  a  student  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  an  inter- 


*  GotHnff.  Gel.  Anz.  1836,  pp.  169  eqq.;  KMne  Schnfteuy  I.  p.  12. 
The  following  are  the  words  in  which  Hermann  expressed  his  prejudices 
against  comparative  philology:  "alii  non  magis  multa  justaque  ratione 
ezcalti,  lacem  sibi  inde  ubi  sol  oritar,  repercussam  aorora  boreali,  affnlsu• 
ram  sperantes,  ad  Brachmanae  et  Ulphllam  confagiimt,  atqae  ez  pancis 
non  satis  cognatanun  lingnamm  Testigiie  quae  Qraeeomm  et  Latinomin 
▼erbomm  τίβ  sit  ezplanare  conantur.  Qui  at  hie  ilUo  alieajus  ▼ocabuli 
fomueve  originem  inveniant,  tamen  ad  Grsecie  Latin»qoe  lingu»  rationem 
ezplicandam  Tereor  ne  non  plus  lacrentur,  quam  si  Germanns  aliqais 
gentle  ana  lingoam  plorima  vocabala  communia  cam  Onecis  sciat:  quo 
^lle  sua  Ungoa  nihilo  rectius  utetor,  qaam  si  id  nesciat." 
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preter  of  the  authors  who  have  written  in  them.  It  is  his  busi- 
ne88  to  lift  the  curtain  which  has  Mien  on  the  glories  of  the 
past:  to  bring  Athens  andRome  again  upon  the  stage:  to  enable 
the  modem  reader  to  regard  the  old  authors  and  the  events  of 
which  they  write  with  the  eyes  of  a  contemporary.  With  re- 
gard to  this  latter  function  the  study  of  comparative  philology 
is  of  little  avail.  The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  must  be  read 
together  and  in  connexion,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  peruse 
them  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible  firom  modem  and 
extrinsic  associations.  But  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
alone  and  for  the  critical  interpretation  of  Greek  authors,  com- 
parative grammar  is  indispensable.  And  first,  with  r^ard  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  passages,  in  which  daily  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  much  renudns  to  be  done  even  after  all 
the  labours  of  preceding  scholars.  The  method  of  most  ex- 
tensive application  is  indeed  purely  a  literary  one:  it  is  to 
deduce  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  question  firom  a  general 
survey  of  the  connexion  of  thought  in  the  whole  work,  and, 
for  the  language,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  passage  with  other 
similar  ones  in  the  same  or  contemporary  writers.  Cases,  how- 
ever, fi^uently  occur  in  which  the  difficulty  or  misapprehen- 
sion results  entirely  firom  an  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  some 
particular  word ;  and  though,  as  even  Thomas  Aquinas  has  told 
us*,  the  signification  of  a  word  is  not  identical  witJi  its  ety- 
mology, yet  the  latter  is  sometimes  essential,  on  the  principle 
of  suggestion,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  former,  which 
in  most  instances  will  also  be  determined,  prima  fade^  by  the 
context  Now  in  such  cases  we  must  have  recourse  to  compara- 
tive philology  combined  with,  and  regulated  by,  the  old  method 
of  scholarship,  and  we  hope  to  show,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages,  that  something  may  be  effected  by  such  an 


*  AUud  ttt  etymoloffia  nominis  et  aimd  tignifioatio  nominU.  Etymohffia 
aXttnaxt^  secundum  id  a  quo  tmpomtur  nomen  ad  tign^candkm:  nommie 
vero  iignifieaHo  $eeundum  id  ad  quod  eigmfieandum  imponiiur^  quas  quando- 
que  dhena  etml;  nomen  entm  lapidie  imponiUmr  a  Iweione  pedie  (\)y  non 
tamen  hoc  eignφcaL  Alwquin  ferrum^  cumpedem  lasdaty  lapis  esseL  SimiHier 
iUam  nomen  superstitionis  non  oportet  quod  significet  iUud  a  quo  nomen  est 
tm/KMidiM.— Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theolog.  ii.  2,  quasst.  Θ2.  Articubu 
primusi  conchisio  ad  2,  p.  201.    Edit  Paris.  1631. 
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union.  But  secondly,  it  is  also  the  object  of  the  Greek  scholar 
to  anatomize  the  forms  of  the  words,  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  etymological  coherency,  and  so  to  simplify  the  practical 
grammar  of  the  language.  For  this  purpose  again  comparative 
philology  is  indispensable.  If  we  were  confined  to  the  Greek 
language  we  should  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
its  verb-conjugation,  of  the  declension  of  its  nouns,  of  the  value 
of  its  particles,  and  of  the  real  causes  of  its  peculiar  conformation. 
A  sufficient  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  old  grammars  and 
lexicons.  But  after  we  have  once  taken  up  the  higher  ground 
of  comparative  philology  our  difficulties  on  these  points,  be  they 
ever  so  great,  immediately  vanish,  and  our  perplexities,  how- 
ever intricate,  are  at  once  unravelled.  In  consequence  of  the 
facility  with  which  all  this  is  effected  by  the  true  scholar,  many, 
who  knew  little  either  of  the  language  which  they  wished  to 
illustrate  or  of  the  aids  which  they  sought  to  employ,  have  been 
led  to  attempt  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of  Greek  Grammar 
by  a  comparison  with  Latin,  German,  or  Sanscrit  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  such  persons  should  fall  into  great  errors 
and  incur  the  just  reprobation  of  mere  Greek  scholars.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  some  of  these 
last  have  inferred  from  the  failure  of  the  would-be  philologers, 
that  he  who  would  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
must  confine  himself  to  it,  and  that  the  study  of  comparative 
grammar  is  rather  injurious  than  beneficial*.  It  is  true  that  an 
accurate  study  of  the  Greek  language  alone  is  more  profitable  to 
the  educated  man  and  to  the  scholar  than  a  smattering  in  twenty 
others:  for  knowledge,  whichmay  be  made  the  subject  of  thought, 
is  always  better  than  general  information,  which  can  only  be  ren- 


*  These  remarks  are  pointed  at  Lobeck  (Aglaophamua,  p.  478,  note  i; 
Paralip,  p.  127,  note;  PathoL  prsef.  p.  τη)  and  his  pupil  Ellendt  (Lex. 
SophocL  pnef.  p.  iii).  See  Varronianus^  p.  114.  They  also  refer  to 
the  Programme  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg 
(29  Dec.  1836),  proposing  a  reward  for  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  dialects 
from  which  all  consideration  of  Sanscrit  affinities  was  to  be  excluded. 
This  Programme  is  printed  in  Seebode's  JVetie  Jtihrbucher,  τιι.  Jahrg.  xx. 
Band.  3.  Heft,  p.  341.  As  usual  Mr.  G.  Curtius  follows  in  our  steps  in 
his  review  of  Lobeck*s  RhemaHkon  (2kiUchr,  /.  d.  AUerihwntw,  1848, 
pp.  151  sqq.). 
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dered  ayailable  for  conversation  in  society.  It  is  also  true  that 
our  means  of  elndidating  the  difficulties  of  tiie  Greek  language, 
from  itself  alone  and  independentiy  of  comparatiye  grammar, 
are  greater  at  tiie  present  than  at  any  former  time.  The  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  lately  collected  and  explained,  the 
remains  of  Greek  grammarians  and  lexicographers  which  have 
been  published  from  manuscripts  in  the  various  pubUc  libraries 
of  Europe,  and  the  labours  of  Lobeck  and  others  in  examining 
the  forms  of  the  Greek  language  as  they  appear  in  the  whole 
range  of  authors,  would  have  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  more  accu- 
rate conclusions,  than  was  before  possible,  with  r^ard  to  the 
earliest  state  of  the  Greek  dialects,  even  though  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-Germanic  feunily  had  been  unknown  or  n^- 
lected.  But,  though  the  comparative  philologer  would  be  much 
to  blame  if  he  failed,  as  some  have  done,  to  avafl  himself  of  these 
and  similar  resources,  those  are  not  to  be  listened  to  who  would 
tell  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tiie  mere  Gbreek  scholar  is  more 
to  be  trusted  tiian  one  whose  studies,  while  equally  accurate,have 
taken  a  wider  range.  It  is  as  if  a  man,  who  might  illuminate  a 
room  with  a  number  of  lamps,  should  find  out  that  some  one  of 
them  gave  more  light  than  any  one  of  the  others,  and  should 
therefore  content  himself  with  this  one  alone.  The  industrious 
observer  of  phenomena  in  the  Chreek,  or  any  otiier  language  of 
the  &mily  to  which  we  refer,  is  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water  for  the  architectonic  philologer:  he  brings  some 
of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  work,  but  cannot  lay  claim 
to  any  share  in  building  up  the  mighty  fiibric  of  general  sdio- 
larship ;  for,  dig  as  he  may  in  his  own  narrow  quarry,  he  will 
never  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ground-plan  and  elevation  so  long 
as  he  remains  there.  One-sided  views  are  of  littie  use  to  tiie 
philologer  of  our  day;  and  if  he  who  forsakes  the  specialties  of 
Greek  for  the  generalities  of  comparative  grammar  has  made 
a  false  step,  neither  is  he  to  be  commended,  who,  from  prejudice 
or  want  of  resolution,  obstinately  refuses  to  read  more  than  one 
page  of  the  great  book  of  language  which  lies  open  before  him. 

39  With  regard  to  the  other  question,  namely,  as  to  the 
benefits  which  would  result  to  the  general  study  of  compara-  • 
live  grammar  from  a  combination  of  it  with  accurate  Greek 
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scholarship,  very  little  need  be  said.  The  majority  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  written  on  comparative  philology  have  re- 
garded the  sobjeot  from  the  side  of  the  oriental  languages  or 
of  the  German  dialects,  and  occupied  by  the  extent  and  novelty 
of  their  subject,  have  not  paid  sufiBcient  attention  to  the  old 
classical  languages  of  Europe.  In  fact,  no  one  of  the  great 
comparative  philologers  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  scieoce 
is  a  professed  classical  scholar,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, they  occasionally  tall  into  errors  with  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  are  suifi- 
cientiy  obvious  to  the  scholar  who  has  been  able  to  study  those 
languages  with  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  their  laborious  researches*.  For 


*  It  would  be  e«sy  to  give  examplet  of  the  mistakes  into  which  con- 
pumtive  philologers  hare  been  led  by  the  habit  of  starting  invariablj 
from  Sanscrit  Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  advantage,  which  they 
might  occasionally  deriTO  from  the  converse  process,  is  famished  by  the 
word  vidua  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  vidkavu.  Bopp  {Gloss,  p.  321) 
and  Benfey  {WurteUex,  ii.  p.  272),  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Sanscrit 
grammarians,  that  this  word  is  compounded  of  the  prefix  r>,  ^'withoQt,*' 
and  dhava^  **a  husband,*^  and  Max  Ifoller,  who  accepts  this  interpretation 
{Oxford  E^sojfy  1856,  pp.  31,  22),— with  the  imporUnt  deduction,  that  ^if 
the  custom  of  widow-burning  had  existed  at  that  early  period,  there  would 
have  been  no  vidkavas^  no  'hnsbandl ess  women,*  because  they  would  all 
have  followed  their  husband  unto  death,** — says  afterwards  (p.  33),  *Mt  most 
be  confessed  that  the  old  Latin  ruiiitis,  a  name  of  Orcus,  who  had  a  temple 
outside  Rome,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  Latin  vidua  is  really  the 
Sanscrit  vidhavaj  however  great  their  similarity;  unless  we  admit  that  a 
verb  viduare  was  derived  from  viduoy  and  that  afterwards  a  new  adjective 
was  formed  vrith  a  more  general  sense,  so  that  viduu*  to  a  Roman  ear 
meant  nothing  more  than  privaiu»"  No  comparative  grammarian,  start- 
ing from  the  safe  basis  of  classical  philology,  could  have  fallen  into  these 
difffculties  and  contradictions.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
vid-  or  ύ^  is  a  genuine  Latin  root,  signifying  to  ** divide**  or  "separate;** 
we  have  it  in  di-vido  and  idus  {9ιχόμηψί$  ήμερα);  perhaps  also  in  video  (c£ 
disOtmo  with  di-vido)',  and  if  so  in  oUa^  etdoVy  &c.;  and  even  in  the 
Semitic  hO  (see  Maskii  le  Sopher,  p.  38).  This  root,  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  viduuBj  appears  in  Indo-European  languages  in  which  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Sanscrit  «Mara,  e.g.  the  O.  H.  Θ.  triimoa, 
Ooth.  viduvo,  Old  Sax.  widowa^  Anglo -Sax.  riduva.  Old  Pr.  widdevcuy 
Sclav.  vdovOi  Irish  /eadhb.  From  this  we  should  infer  that  the  Sanscrit 
is  the  corrupted  form,  and  that  the  root  of  vidL•vά  is  really  that  which 
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example^Bopp^sCbm/Mira^rtf  Grammar  is  conspicaoiisly  deficient 
in  that  critical  tact  which  is  rarely  foand  in  any  one  who  has  not 
paseed  through  the  regular  training  of  the  older  claesical  sdiolar- 
jghip;  nor  indeed  does  thieexceUent  etymologer  give  any  evidence 
of  an  extensive  fiuniliarity  with  the  Greek  or  Latin  authors. 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  old  languages  of  India  and 
Persia,  and  well  disciplined  inGrimm^sTeutonicphilology,Bopp 
has  not  been  able  to  acquire  either  the  knowledge  or  the  habits 
of  mind  which  characterize  the  ripe  and  elegant  scholar.  His 
own  field  is  wide,  and  he  has  well  surveyed  it.  But  he  has  not 
crossed  its  boundaries.  It  must  not  be  foi^otten,  however,  that, 
although  the  scienceof  comparative  philology  advances  so  rapidly 
that  ^ery  succeeding  writer,  if  competent  to  add  any  thing  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  is  also  able  to  correct  many  mistakes 
and  supply  many  deficiencies  of  his  predecessors,  no  one  ought 
to  make  this  the  ground  of  any  assumption  of  superiority;  for  it 
would  well  become  every  one  who  follows  in  the  steps  of  Grrimm 
and  Bopp  to  recollect  that  he  must  himself  have  fjEillen  into  much 
graver  errors  had  not  these  men  gone  before  him:  the  xciUu&o- 
xoicl  xaidfg  ^ΗφαΙότον,  χθόνα  άνημερον  ti^ivttg  ημίροψέρην, 
should  be  held  in  honour  even  by  the  constructors  of  rail  roads. 

40  To  pass  from  these  gencaral  considerations  to  the  subject 
at  present  before  us,  it  may,  we  think,  be  concluded,  that  the 
time  is  at  length  come  when  the  Greek  language  at  all  events 
must  be  subjected  to  thesameecrutiny,absolute  and  comparative, 
to  which  the  great  body  of  German  dialects  has  been  submitted 
by  Grinmi,  and  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  and  Sclavonic,  in  addition  to 
these,  by  Bopp.  This  examination,  however,  should  be  lexico- 
gr^hical  as  well  as  grammaticaL  Buttmann  was  well  aware  of 
this,  when  he  added  his  Lbxilogu8  to  his  admirable  Granmiar. 
And  here  let  us  express  our  regret  that  a  man  so  wonderfully 
gifted,  combining  as  h^  did  aU  the  learning  of  the  old  school 
with  sound  views  and  unexampled  ingenuity,  was  placed  in  an 
age  preceding  though  by  a  few  years  only  the  fuU  establishment 


also  appears  as  6AU2,  lAUfid-  (in  findo)y  the  termiiuUion  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  Latin  -true  that  iava  does  to  tmu. 
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of  comparative  philology*.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  reader  of 
Buttmann^s  works,  that,  had  he  possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  especially 
had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Asiatic  branch,  the  work  which 
we  consider  as  incumbent  upon  the  scholars  of  our  age  would 
not  be  still  unperformed.  As  it  is,  he  was  in  spirit  a  comparative 
philologer,  and  succeeding  scholars  must  make  his  works,  the 
Grammar  and  the  Lexilogus,  at  once  the  model  and  the  ground- 
work of  thdr  labours. 

The  object  of  this  work,  so  far  as  it  is  confined  to  the  ad- 
vancementof  our  knowledge  of  Greek,is  to  give  to  theGrammar 
and  Lexicography  of  that  language  all  the  aid  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  present  state  as  well  of  Greek  scholarship  as  of 
comparative  philology;  and  for  this  purpose  to  combine  in  one 
body  aseries  of  contributions  to  the  better  classification  ofthefacts 
of  Greek  grammar,  and  also  to  the  explanation  of  those  words 
which  appear  most  frequently  and  prominentlyinthe  bestwriters, 
and  the  meaning  of  which  is  still  doubtfiil  or  but  half  understood. 

We  proceed  to  set  forth  its  object  so  far  as  it  has  reference 
to  the  general  philosophy  of  language. 


*  Much  the  same  remarks  had  been  made  by  H.  A.  Hamaker,  in  a 
yaluable  work  with  which  the  Aathor  did  not  become  acquainted  until 
some  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first  edition  (Akcidemische  Voor- 
lezingen^  Leyden,  1835,  p.  3):  *'hoe  dikwerf  heeft  niet  Buttmann  in 
dienzelfden  Lexilogw  aijne  toevlngt  moeten  nemen  tot  gissingen  en  on- 
waarschijnlijkheden,  waar  het  voile  licht  der  waarheid  hem  zon  hebben 
bestraald,  zoo  hij  met  de  yergelijkende  studie  der  Germaansche  dialekten 
en  haar  yasten  grondslag,  de  aloude  taal  der  Brahmanen,  ware  bekend 
gcweest?**  Mr.  G.  Cnrtius,  whose  diligently  concealed  obligations  to  the 
present  writer  have  been  noticed  in  another  place,  nearly  copies  the  words 
in  the  text  in  his  recent  work  (Qrtmdzuge  der  OrieehiMchen  Etymclogiti 
Leipzig,  1858).  He  says  (p.  17):  **P.  Buttmann  possessed  the  genuine 
spirit  of  a  discreet  and  keen-sighted  philologer  in  such  a  degree  that  we 
must  deeply  regret  that  he  made  no  use  of  the  rich  treasures  discovered 
by  Grimm  and  Bopp  even  in  his  life-time.  He  was  just  the  man  to  have 
difinsed  new  light  by  this  means."  Again  in  p.  19 :  *'We  may  still  always 
take  him  as  our  model  in  his  mode  of  treating  Greek  words ,  especiallj 
in  what  concerns  the  distinctions  of  signitication.*' 


CHAPTER  ΠΙ. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGK 

4lEt7ino]og7  and  Syntax — bow  tbej  ooght  to  be  discriminated.  420riginal  unity 
of  language»  wbich  is  necessarily  co-ordinate  witb  bnman  reason.  43  Tbe  Book 
of  Genesis  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  philosophy  in  this  respect;  for 
it  teaches  .*  44  (1)  that  language  is  an  endowment,  and  not  an  invention ; 
45  (2)  that  differences  of  language  are  the  effect  and  not  tbe  cause  of  dis- 
persion.  46  Monumental  writing  connected  with  idolatry.  47  Spiritual 
abstraction  faronred  by  alphabetic  writing ;  this  was  manifested  in  the  highest 
degree  by  the  invention  of  printing.  48  Effects  of  literature  on  the  structure 
of  language ;  syntax  and  prose.  49  Passage  of  language  from  a  primary  to  a 
secondary,  and  firom  this  to  a  tertiary  state.  The  latter  presumes  ethnical  ad- 
mixture as  well  as  literary  cultivation.  50  Degraded  languages;  these  also 
capable  of  literary  cultivation.  The  Chinese  an  example.  51  Outline  of  lin- 
guistic psychology.  52  Two  elements  of  speech,  (a)  tbe  organizing,  (6)  the 
material.  53  Abstraction  and  association.  54  Space  and  time.  55  Algebra. 
56  Realism  and  nominalism.  57  Plato  a  nominalist.  58  Outlines  of  Plato's 
dialectics.  59  He  was  opposed  to  ultra-nominalism.  60  Design  of  his  Cra- 
tylus.  61  Home  Tooke  the  modem  representative  of  the  school  controverted 
in  Plato^s  Cratylus.  62  Philosophical  design  of  the  present  work. 

41  rpHOSE  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  philosophy  of 
language  have  generally  fallen  into  one  of  two  errors; 
—  they  have  either  omitted  altogether  the  consideration  of  that 
department  which  relates  to  the  formation  of  sentences,  or,  what 
is  worse,  they  have  failed  to  discriminate  the  two  divisions  of  the 
subject,  and,  conducting  their  etymological  analysis  on  strictly 
logical  principles,  have  necessarily  taken  a  perverted  view  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  their  inquiries.  In  the  present  work  we 
have  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  showing  that  the 
resolution  of  a  sentence  into  its  elements  is  a  totally  different 
process  from  the  analysis  of  those  elements  themselves  —  that  in 
a  scientific  investigation  of  the  general  speech  of  man  our  prin- 
cipal concern  is  with  the  word,  its  structure  and  development; 
that  the  same  causes  which  create  syntax,  or  logical  sentences, 
tend  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  original  forms  of  speech,  so  that 
the  attempt  to  derive  the  elements  of  the  word  from  the  elements 
of  the  sentence  is  absurd,  as  seeking  the  whole  in  its  part,  and 
must  lead  to  conclusions  utterly  false  and  contradictory. 

A  formal  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  language  attempts 
the  solution  of  two  problems ;  —  it  purposes  to  ascertain,  first,  the 
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origin  of  language;  and  secondly,  the  connexion  of  our  words 
with  our  thoughts.  But,  although  this  may  be  adopted  as  a 
methodical  division  and  for  formes  sake,  the  two  questions*,  ac- 
cording to  our  view  of  the  former  of  them,  are  in  fact  one  and  the 
same;  for,  if  language  is,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is,  a  necessary 
result  of  the  constitution  of  man  as  a  rational  being,  if  the  gifts 
of  reason  and  speech  are  necessarily  co-ordinate,  then  there  must 
be  no  discussion,  but  simply  an  explanatory  statement,  with 
regard  to  the  connexion  between  language  and  mind. 

42  The  primitive  state  of  mankind  has  been  a  favourite 
subject  of  inquiry  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  and 
some  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  speech  has  generally  formed  a 
part  of  such  disquisitions.  Tillthe  introduction  of  thecomparative 
study  of  languages  the  theorists  wanted  their  facts,  and  therefore 
met  with  the  fate  of  those  who  advanceunsupported  hypotheses — 
they  did  not  arrive  at  any  convincing  results.  The  researches 
of  the  present  century,  however,  have  given  an  entirely  new  turn 
to  this  subject;  the  right  method  has  been  adopted,  and  it  is 
this,  —  that  the  only  safe  conclusions,  with  regard  to  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  language,  are  to  be  derived  from  a  rigorous 
scrutiny  of  all  the  various  forms  which  it  exhibits  in  its  existing 
state;  and  though  philologers  have  not  yet  examined  all  the 
dialects  of  the  world  in  a  complete  and  scientific  manner,  they 
have  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  divide  them  all  into  a  few 
great  families,  and  have  moreover  examined  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  to  which  our  own  language  belongs,  with  a 
minute  accuracy  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired :  the  £Eicts  with 
regard  to  this  dass  have  not  only  been  carefully  collected,  but 
also  scientifically  arranged,  so  that  the  utmost  reliance  may  be 
placed  upon  any  conclusions  logically  deduced  from  them:  and 
from  a  comparison  of  this  family  (considered  in  its  unity,  which 
is  thus  established),  with  the  other  great  classes  of  the  general 
language  of  mankind,  a  comparison  guided  and  illustrated  by 
sound  psychological  views,  the  most  profound  and  highly-gifted 
of  those  philosophers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  study 
have  inferred,  that  language  is  the  necessary  and  spontaneous 
result  of  man^s  constitution,  that  human  speech  and  human  na- 
ture are  inseparable,  and  consequently  that  language  was  origi- 
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nally  one*:  physiology  has  made  some  important  approximations 
to  a  similar  result  with  respect  to  the  bodily  structure  of  man- 
kind f;  and  thus  external  probability  leads  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  varieties  which  we  distinguish  as  well  in  the  form  as  in 
the  language  of  man  must  have  been  produced  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  human  race  from  some  one  home  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  by  the  subsequent  operation  of  the  multifarious 
causes  to  which  the  different  parts  of  the  separated  family  would 
be  exposed. 

The  result  of  investigations  of  this  nature  is  generally  more 
satisfactory  to  our  inquisitive  spirit  than  any  written  testimony, 
however  authenticated,  with  regard  to  the  creation  and  early 
state  of  man:  for  the  facts,  to  which  such  a  testimony  relates, 
occurred  long  before  the  invention  of  writing;  they  are  traditions 
which  appear  either  as  scattered  fragments  floating  on  the  stream 
of  time,  or  as  remnants  of  the  abandoned  ark  incorporated  by 
more  recent  speculation  in  some  pretended  semblance  of  the  ori- 
ginal structure.  When,  however,  we  find  that  the  most  distinct, 
and  perhaps,  in  its  original  form,  the  oldest  of  these  traditions 
agrees  exactly  and  entirely  with  the  result  of  our  anthropological 
studies  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  prosecute  them  with 


*  William  von  Humboldt,  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  made 
the  philosophy  of  the  word  their  study,  has  stated  his  opinion  to  this  effect 
in  the  most  explicit  terms.  In  a  paper  in  the  Berlin  Transactions  for 
1820-1  {JVerke,  vol.  iii.  p.  252),  he  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "Ac- 
cording to  my  fullest  conviction  speech  must  be  regarded  as  immediately 
inherent  in  man;  for  it  is  altogether  inexplicable  as  the  work  of  bis  under- 
standing in  its  simple  consciousness.  We  are  none  the  better  for  allowing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  yeiCrs  for  its  invention.  There  could  be  no 
infention  of  language  unless  its  type  already  existed  in  the  human  under- 
standing. Id  order  that  man  should  understand  a  single  word  truly,  not 
as  a  mere  perceivable  utterance,  but  as  articulate  sound  denoting  a  con- 
ception, he  must  have  already  in  his  head  the  whole  connexion  of  speech. 
There  is  nothing  individual  in  speech;  every  one  of  its  elements  an- 
nounces itself  as  part  of  a  whole.  Natural  as  the  belief  in  a  gradual 
formation  of  speech  may  appear,  the  invention  of  it  could  only  happen 
at  once.  Man  is  man  only  by  means  of  speech;  but  in  order  to  invent 
speech  he  must  be  already  man." 

+  See  Dr.  Prichard's  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind^ 
*nd  Dr.  Wiseman's  Third  and  Fourth  Lectures. 
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safety,  the  most  exclusive  votary  of  inductive  science  will  hardly 
refuse  to  welcome  such  a  confirmation  of  his  independent  re- 
searches. Every  genuine  philologer,  who  has  adequately  studied 
the  subject,  must  of  course  reject  as  untenable  the  claim  of  infal- 
libility, which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  certain  branch  of 
Semitic  literature ;  every  honest  man  must  indignantly  protest 
against  the  mendacious  sophistry  with  which  those  pretensions 
have  been  supported ;  and  every  sincere  follower  of  Him,  who 
both  taught  and  lived  a  religion  of  loving-kindness,  must  shrink 
with  loathing  from  the  narrow  and  malignant  passions  inevitably 
fostered  by  bibliolatry.   But  though  the  philosophical  scholar 
knows  that  the  noblest  records  of  ancient  learning  are  but  the 
products  of  that  divine  genius  which  God  has  given  to  man; 
though  he  cannot  think  that  any  old  book  is  a  ^ωπετες'Άγα24αζ^ 
which  fell  in  perfect  form  from  heaven,  and  should  therefore  be 
regarded  with  the  homage  of  unquestioning  and  slavish  idola- 
try•; though  he  can  see  that  even  the  most  venerable  relics  of 
the  past  are  completed  by  additions  of  later  growth,  which  have 
given  an  external  finish  to  what  was  but  a  fragmentary  torso; 
still  he  can  look  upon  these  time-honoured  remains  with  a  chas- 
tened respect,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  irreverent  deprecia- 
tion as  it  is  from  irrational  enthusiasm,  and  he  can  listen,  like  a 
disciple,  to  the  words  of  ancient  sages,  without  imagining  that 
he  hears  the  unearthly  utterances  of  an  oracle.    To  him,  -who 
cultivates  classical  and  sacred  learning  with  the  one  object  of 
discovering  the  truth,  it  matters  little  that  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch is  really  a  compilation  from  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
older  books,  and  received  its  present  form  from  an  editor  Mrho 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  among  whom  he  lived  in  exile;  he  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  reflexion  that  in  all  probability  the  chronicles  of  Berosus 
and  Sanchoniathon,if  they  had  come  down  to  us  complete,  would 
have  rendered  articulate  and  perspicuous  much  that  is  now  ob- 
scure and  enigmatical.    He  thankfully  accepts  what  has  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  time,  and  while  he  applies  the  resources 


*  The  cry  μεγάλη  η  "Αρτεμις  'Εφεύίων  {Acta  xix.  28,  34),  is  really  a 
representative  of  the  only  argument  by  which  the  corresponding  hypo- 
thesis is  maintained  in  modern  times. 
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of  his  criticism  to  discover  and  eliminate  the  authentic  ingre- 
dients and  to  interpret  the  true  meaning  of  the  restored  docu- 
ments, he  feels  that  he  has  enough  of  internal  evidence  and 
extrinsic  confirmation  to  justify  his  belief,  that  the  books  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  the  lawgiver  of  Israel  contain  the  resi- 
duary substratum  of  those  ancient  and  venerable  traditions  of 
the  AramaBan  race,  which  descended  by  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  primitive  and  highly-favoured  men  who  still  enjoyed  the 
higher  inspiration  of  an  unsophisticated  nature,  or,as  the  Jewish 
allegorist  expresses  it,  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  Elohim,  as  it 
floated  to  and  fro  on  the  evening  breeze*. 

43  Now  the  results  of  our  philosophy  are  as  follows.  We 
find  in  the  internal  mechanism  of  language  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  mental  phenomena  which  writers  on  psychology  have  so 
carefully  collected  and  classified.  We  find  that  the  structure  of 
human  speech  is  the  perfect  reflex  or  image  of  what  we  know  of 
the  organization  of  the  mind :  the  same  description,  the  same 
arrangement  of  particulars,  the  same  nomenclature  would  apply 
to  both,  and  we  might  turn  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  mind 
into  one  on  the  philosophy  of  language,  by  merely  supposing 
that  every  thing  said  in  the  former  of  the  thoughts  as  subjective 
is  said  again  in  the  latter  of  the  words  as  objective. 

From  this  we  should  infer,  that  if  the  mind  of  man  is  essen- 
tially and  ultimately  the  same,  —  in  other  words,  if  man,  where- 
ever  he  lives,  under  whatever  climate  and  with  whatever  degree 
of  civilization,  is  still  the  same  animal,  —  the  only  reasoning  and 
discoursing  animal,  —  then  language  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
only  accidentally  different^  and  there  must  have  been  some  com- 
mon point  from  which  all  the  different  languages  diverged,  some 
handle  to  the  fan  which  is  spread  out  over  all  the  world,  some 
first  and  primeval  speech;  and  that  this  speech  was  not  gradu- 
ally invented,  but  necessarily  sprung,  all  armed  like  Minerva, 
from  the  head  of  the  first  thinking  man,  as  a  necessary  result 
and  product  of  his  intellectual  conformation. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  mind  of  man  is  essentially  and  ulti- 


*  Genesis   uL    8.     See  Kennicott,    Ttoo   Dissertations^    Oxford,   1747, 
p.  47,  note  k. 
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mately  the  same  in  kind.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  his 
features  or  the  colour  of  his  skin,  man  is  everywhere  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  animated  creation  by  the  godlike  faculty 
of  reason;  and  the  scarcely  less  godlike  attribute  of  speech  is 
enjoyed  by  all  human  beings,  from  the  broad-browed  European, 
who  speculates  upon  the  high  things  of  heaven,  to  his  woolly- 
haired  brother,  who  leads  an  unreflecting  life  in  the  arid  plains 
of  Africa.  But  this  is  not  all.  As  the  only  combination  of  the 
two  lives, —  the  animal  and  the  spiritual, — as  the  only  veritable 
amphibion  in  the  world*,  as  the  only  union  of  immortal  mind 
with  corruptible  matter,  as  the  only  being  gifted  with  the  co- 
ordinate faculties  of  reason  and  speech,  man  is  not  merely  one; 
he  stands  alone  among  living  creatures.  And  jealous  for  the 
dignity  of  his  species  and  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  exclusive 
privileges,  he  is  led  by  his  philosophical  instinct  to  reject  with 
disdain  any  attempt  to  classify  him  with  the  animal  tenants  of 
this  lower  world;  and,  that  he  may  make  the  line  of  distinction 
between  himself  and  them  more  definite  and  palpable,  he  claims 
for  himself  an  aboriginal  unity,  and  traces  back  the  pedigree  of 
his  scattered  families  to  one  common  ancestor  and  to  one  com- 
mon home.  It  is  true  that  there  are  great  outward  bodily 
differences  between  the  different  races  of  men,  and  that  there 
have  been  found  some  advocates  for  materialism,  who  ignore  the 
spiritual  indications  of  unity,  and  deny  the  claim  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa  to  rank  with  Europeans  as  the  same  animal.  But 
a  more  enlightened  research  has  triumphed  over  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is  now  seen  that  the  physical  differences  of  the 
races  spread  over  the  earth^s  surface  are  explicable  from  secon- 
dary causes,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  identity  of  origin, 
and  a  subsequent  dispersion  of  emigrants  from  the  home  of  their 
family ;  and  that  we  may  account  in  the  same  manner  for  those 
differences  in  intellectual  development  which  correspond  to  the 
physical  differences  of  nations. 

These  are  the  results  of  our  philosophy.  And  for  the  sake 
of  that  union  between  ancient  tradition  and  inductive  reasoning, 
which  the  phUologer  is  always  anxious  to  maintain,  but  which 
the  insane  advocates  of  an  infallible  literature  are  perpetually 


*  Sir  T.  Brown,  Religio  Medici,  xxxiv. 
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endeavouring  to  disturb*,  we  will  step  aside  to  show,  that,  in 
this  case  at  least,  there  is  no  conflict  of  authorities;  that  here 
there  is  no  occasion  for  mutual  concessions,  or  a  feigned  recon- 
ciliation; but  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  itself  describes  the 
speech  of  man  as  an  endovnnent,  not  as  an  invention,  and  attri- 
butes the  differences  of  human  language  to  a  constrained  emi- 
gration from  the  aboriginal  settlement  of  our  race. 

44  "And  out  of  the  ground,"  says  the  ancient  Jehovist, 
*^the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air;  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them:  and  whatsoever  Adam  caUed  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle, 
and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field;  but 
for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him"  (Genesis, 
oh.  ii.  w.  19,20).  These  words  imply  that  the  power  of  speak- 
ing merely,  and  not  language,  was  given  to  man,  and  therefore 
there  are  no  grounds  for  the  inference  which  a  modem  writer 
vrould  draw  from  the  passage,  that  the  language  of  Adam  was 
an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Divinity  f.  According  to  the 
plain  construction  of  the  passage,  aboriginal  man  was  so  con- 
stituted that  he  had  the  power  of  speech,  and  this  power  he 
exerdsed  first  of  all  in  giving  names  to  the  different  species 


*  Mirabeaa  has  well  remarked:  "Voila  ce  qae  noe  thoologiens  igno- 
rans  et  vains  devoient  nous  apprendre.  Le  grand  art  est  de  Her  toajours 
la  science  de  la  nature,  avec  celle  de  la  theologie,  et  non  de  faire  henrter 
eane  cesse  des  choses  saintes  et  la  raison,  les  croyans  fiddles  et  les  phi- 
losophes." 

Ύ  Ομαηά  on  lit  dans  ia  Genese^  que  toutes  le»  creatures  paeserent  en /ace 
de  Dieu  devant  Adam^  qui  lew  impoea  des  noms,  espece  de  bapteme  de  Vesprit, 
qu'il  leur  confer  a  on  οοηςοϋ  pourquoi,  dans  le  systeme  des  philosopKes  de 
VOrient^  qui  est  aussi  celui  de  Pythagore  et  de  Piaion,  Chomme  est  enmsagi 
dans  son  origins  eomme  un  second  cr^ateur,  comme  un  verbe  incam^  evoquant 
au  moyen  du  discours  les  mysteres  de  la  creation;  espece  de  Mage  en  rapport 
avee  le  monde  ideal  et  le  monde  terrestre,  avec  la  nature  et  Dieu.  (Test  le 
langage  primitif  des  hommes  qui  est  Varbre  de  la  science  \  c'est  Ihy  comme  le 
disent  les  livres  Indiens,  le  Veda  Celeste;  et  quelque  corruption  que  les  infir- 
mites  de  notre  nature  y  aient  introduite  par  dans  son  essence^  c^est  une  revela- 
tion de  la  Divinite  meme  (Le  Catholiquey  Tom.  i.  p.  418,  quoted  by  C.  J. 
Sachs,  de  statu  generis  kumani  originaliy  p.  19  sq.    Berol.  1831). 
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of  animale;  but,  8ays  the  historian^  although  he  had  this  poorer 
of  speech,  he  had  no  one  to  conyerse  with,  no  one  to  share  his 
sympathies,  no  one  gifted  like  himself  with  the  wonderful  poirers 
of  reason  and  speech,  no  help  meet  for  him,  among  all  the 
numbers  of  animated  creation  which  thus  passed  in  review  be- 
fore him ;  and  so  God  created  him  a  wife*  as  the  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  living  echo  of  the  thoughts  to  which 
he  gave  an  utterance  in  spontaneous  articulations. 

This  short  passage  actually  contains  the  outline  of  all  that 
philosophy  and  philology  have  taught  us  of  the  probable  ori^n 
of  language.   The  ultimate  results  of  human  consciousness  are, 
that  the  thinking  subject  ώ,  and  that  there  is  something  without 
him;  that  there  ά,  in  the  language  of  the  German  philosophers, 
a  me  and  a  not-me^  or,  if  you  will,  he  knotos  that  he  himself 
exists,  and  believes  that  there  is  something  which  is  not  himself. 
In  those  two  results  of  all  consciousness,  in  the  consciousness  of 
self  and  of  not-self,  is  comprehended  all  the  world  as  it  exists 
for  the  individual.  In  the  former  are  included  all  the  thou^ts, 
feelings,  impressions  and  ideas  which  a  contact  with  the  outward 
world  and  the  consequent  sensations  produce  upon  the  thinking 
subject.    But  the  human  mind  is  naturally  impatient  of  pure 
thought;  it  strives  ever  after  objectivity,  and  endeavours  to  com- 
plete and  fix  its  inward  conceptions  by  some  species  or  other  of 
outward  manifestation;  the  thought  completes  itself  in  the  ex- 
pression. Even  if  a  man  were  placed  alone  in  the  world  with 
all  the  faculties  which  he  now  enjoys,  he  would  give  names  to 
the  different  objects  of  animal  creation  as  they  passed  in  review 
before  him,  he  would  seize  upon  some  one  prominent  attribute 


*  The  manner  in  which  the  woman  ie  created  from  the  man  in  the 
JehoviBtic  account  —  for  the  Elohiet,  or,  as  we  think,  subsequent  editor, 
assumes  that  the  human  race  was  created  in  pairs  like  the  other  aninu^ 
(Gen.  i.  27)  —  belongs  to  a  class  of  allegories,  found  in  most  nations,  of 
which  we  have  the  Oreek  philosopheme  in  Plato*s  Sympos,  p.  191,  and  a 
separate  application  in  the  myth  that  Minerva  sprang  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  as  £ye  here  springs  from  the  heart  of  Adam.  Those,  who 
adopt  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage,  may  read,  if  they  please, 
how  two  of  their  own  prophets  have  explained  the  flesh  which  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  flesh  and  bone  taken  from  the  side  of  the  Autochthon 
(see  Hofmann,  WetMagung  und  ErfuUungy  i.  pp.  65  sqq.,  and  Delitsscb, 
GenesxB,  p.  113,  who  takes  a  somewhat  different  view). 
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in  each  class  and  mark  it  by  a  name  of  distinction*.  This 
name  he  would  no  doubt  express  by  that  which  is  the  only 
natural  and  obvious  method,  namely,  by  articulate  sound.  But 
if  such  an  effort  of  language  might  be  expected  from  a  solitary 
man,  it  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  meeting  with 
some  other  thinking  and  speaking  being ;  he  would  then  neces- 
sarily seek  to  transfer  his  thoughts  to  that  outward  objective 
i^orld  which  was  cognizable  to  his  fellow  as  weU  as  to  himself, 
by  the  most  natural  and  obvious  method,  which  is,  as  we  have 
said,  by  articulate  sound;  and  if  there  were  at  first  but  two 
such  persons  in  the  world,  their  communications,  regulated  by  a 
convention  based  upon  a  community  of  reason  and  necessitated 
by  a  community  of  wants,  would  constitute  the  first  language, 
and,  by  transmission,  the  language  of  all  mankind. 

45  The  same  striving  after  outward  expression,  which  ne- 
cessarily produced  spoken  language,  as  its  primary  effect,  led  in 
the  course  of  time  to  the  invention  of  letters  or  writing  as  a  more 
durable  manifestation  of  the  thoughts,  which  was,  however, 
strictly  artificial,  and  must  therefore  be  carefrdly  distinguished 
from  the  natural  language  which  necessarily  preceded  it.  The 
first  writing  was  not  alphabetical;  each  symbol  was  an  inde- 
pendent and  significant  term,  and  the  huge  masses  of  stone 
livhich  they  set  up  for  monuments,  the  walls  and  temples  which 
they  built,  and  the  rude  figures  which  they  carved  and  painted 
upon  them,  were  each  and  all  of  them  distinct  words.  The 
pyramids,  arches,  and  obelisks  on  which  the  traveller  still  gazes 
with  wonder,  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  Babylon^  and  India,  are  not 
merely,  as  a  quaint  writer  f  has  called  them,  the  irregularities  of 
vainglory,  the  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity;  —  they 
are  the  huge  chronicles  by  which  the  men  who  built  them  tell 
to  posterity  the  wonderful  history  of  their  industry  and  of  their 
art,  —  the  writing  of  a  race  of  giants,  traced  with  enduring 
characters  on  the  great  page  of  nature,  which  neither  the  rage 


*  ''Without   looking   to    the    commnnication   between  man   and  man, 
speech   is  the  necessary   condition  of  the   thought  of  the   individual   in 
secluded  loneliness."    Humboldt,  uoer  die  Verachied.  dea  menschL  Sprb,  p.  53. 
t  Sir  T.  Brown,  Hydriotaphia,  ad  fin. 
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of  the  elements,  nor  the  passions  of  men,  nor  even  the  slow  sure 
hands  of  time  have  been  able  as  yet  to  convert  into  a  palimpsest. 
The  primary  impulse  to  these  rude  writings  was  a  hankering 
after  durability,  a  desire  to  leave  a  lasting  memorial  of  their 
history,  which  should  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  rallying  point 
to  their  descendants.  According  to  the  sacred  writings,  they 
wished  to  build  themselves  a  city  and  a  tower,  and  to  make 
themselves  a  name,  lest  they  should  be  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth:  as  a  punishment  of  this  attempt 
the  dispersion  and  consequent  varieties  of  human  language  took 
place  (Genesis^  xi.  4  foil.).  It  does  not  in  any  way  appear  from 
the  words  of  the  sacred  narrative  that  the  common  language  of 
man  was  violently  and  suddenly  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
different  speeches  or  dialects.  Indeed  it  has  been  more  than 
doubted  by  some  of  the  most  learned  commentators  whether  the 
confusion  of  tongues  really  means  anything  more  than  the  sudden 
manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  dissension  among  those  who  were 
previously  united  in  a  common  design*.  The  words  of  Scripture 


*  This  view  of  the  passage  was  first  proposed  by  Vifcringa  {Obserr. 
Sacr.  Tom.  i.  p.  106),  who  is  foUowed  by  Robertson  {Ciavis  Pentateuchii 
pp.  93,  96)  and  opposed  by  Perizonius,  Orig.  Babyl.  c.  ix.,  whose  views  are 
adopted  by  Datbe  and  RosenmuUer.  It  is  the  obvione  intention  of  the 
writer  of  Genesis  to  make  Babylon  the  scene  and  the  starting  point  of  the 
dispersion  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  particle  tea  r.  7, 
which  is  emphaticaUy  repeated  in  v.  9,  and  from  the  etymology  proposed 
for  the  name  ^ss,  Bavel,  which  the  writer  connects  with  the  root  V^ 
'*he  poured  forth,"  though  the  word  would  be  more  naturally  explained 
as  JcJ  Vi^L•,  Bab  Belj  =  Va  ana,  porta  vel  aula,  civiias  {Belt  Winer  «.  c). 
As  Robertson  rightly  observes,  all  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Tttv  and  D'^'ran  in  v.  1.  He  says:  ^*etiamsi  nti^  signiilcat  aliqusndo 
linguam,  dialectum^  ut  in  «/es.  xix.  18;  xxviii.  11;  xxxiiL  19;  .&ecA.iii.5,9; 
Pb,  Ixxxi.  6,  Scriptores  fere  sacri  Bermonis  diaUctuMy  et  linguam  per  l^ 
exprimunt;  iis  in  locis  ubi  omnibus  constat  de  dialectis,  non  vero  de 
sermonum  sententiis,  agi.  Vide  Gen,  x.  5,  20.  Vox  w  verti  poeei^ 
ratio  seque  ac  8ermo,  uti  λόγος  apud  Gnecos;  hie  igitur  reddi  possit  vr^. 
per  ejusmodi  sententias  quibus  inest  consilium  et  deliberatio."  Bat  even 
if  we  take  the  words  literally,  and  consider  ntv,  "lip,"  a  synonym  of 
liv^,  "tongue,"  it  is  clear  from  Pb.  Iv.  10,  which  perhaps  contains  ao 
allusion  to  this  very  passage,  that  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  a  dis- 
traction of  counsels  m\ght  be  spoken  of  as  a  division  and  confusion  of 
language:    for  David  says  with  reference  to  Achitophel  and  his  brother 
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are  (yy.  7,  8):  ^^Let  as  go  down,  and  tkere  oonfoond  tlieir  lan- 
guage, that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.   So 
the  Liord  scattered  th^n  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  fiure  of  all 
the  earth;  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city.^  The  plain  con- 
struction is,  that  as  the  offence  of  the  Noachidae  consisted  in 
their  reluctance  to  emigrate,  their  punishment  was  the  dispersion 
which  they  sought  to  avoid;  and  this  dispersion  mi^t  be,  and 
probably  was,  a  cause  of  the  difference  of  tongues,  but  could 
hardly  have  been  an  effect  of  it;  for  if  any  two  sets  of  moi  had 
a  common  object  in  view,  they  would  not  be  long  in  finding  a 
medium  of  communication.  The  statement  therefore  in  theBook 
of  Genesis  is  simply  this;  that  when  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  settled  in 
Mesopotamia,  their  attempt  to  contravene  the  decree  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  man  should  multiply  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  was  punished  with  so  complete  a  dispersion  that  large 
gaps  were  left  between  the  settlements  of  the  different  races, 
and  by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes  the  languages  of 
the  earth  became  different.  On  the  supposition  that  the  lan- 
guage of  man  was  originally  one,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  as 
liiebuhr  suggests*,  to  suppose  also  a  miraculous  divulsion.  If 
the  dispersion  took  place  at  a  time  when  man  had  not  passed 
beyond  the  pastoral  condition,  and  it  is  dear  from  philology, 
that  even  the  Iranian  branch  was  still  in  this  condition  at 
the  time  when  its  tribes  ceased  to  live  tc^ether  on  their  central 
plateau,  —  it  might  have  been  occasioned  by  natural  causes, 
such  as  the  want  of  pasturage  for  their  increasing  flocks  and 
herds,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  wide-spread  and  im- 
mediate separation  of  the  different  £unilies,  who  would  go 


oontpiratora:  ornh  sV•  *««i  »Vi,  "SwiOlow  up,  Ο  Lord,  divide  their 
tongue/'  where  the  root  Λ^  clearly  points  to  the  name  i\^  given  to 
the  Patriarch  in  whoee  time  the  diepersion  is  placed;  Gen,  x.  35.  With 
regard  to  τ.  4,  the  phrase  a^ttvn  rovrt  is  merely  an  exaggeration  like 
the  epithet  ονρανομήκης;  and  Le  Olerc  has  shown  that  dv,  «a  name,**  means 
nmply  a  monument  or  pictoral  commemoration;  cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  and 
£BniQs,  AnnaL  xyu: 

Reges  per  regum  statoasqae  sepnlcraque  qusmnt, 

.fidificant  nomen^  samma  nituntur  opom  vi. 
*  H.  R,  I.  p.  53,  Tr. 
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farther  and  farther  apart,  under  the  influence  of  the  exigencies 
which  led  to  their  primary  disintegration.  As  far,  however, 
as  the  statement  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  concerned,  the  so- 
called  confusion  of  tongues  resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  disunion 
and  dispersion ;  and  science  admits  that  this  is  the  most  pro- 
bable cause  of  physical  and  linguistic  differences. 

46  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  results  of  that 
hankering  after  outward  manifestation,  which  produced  the  first 
rude  monumentand picture-writings,  was  the  introduction  every 
where  of  idolatrous  forms  of  worship.  The  first  great  fact  of 
consciousness  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  in  contrast  to  the  thinking  subject.  To  this  belief  the 
mind  attains  on  the  evidence  of  the  perceptions  excited  and 
called  into  being  by  contact  with  the  world  of  sense.  But 
there  is  another  belief,  to  which  the  reason  conies  almost  as 
soon  on  the  evidence  of  itsownreflexions^  the  belief  in  a  superior 
being  who  created  the  subject  as  well  as  the  object  of  conscious- 
ness, the  great  point  of  union  to  the  two  contrasted  realities*. 
It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  contemplate  the  common  objects 


♦  In  stating  that  the  belief  in  a  creator  and  governor  of  the  worid 
and  of  man  is  an  instinctive  and  inevitable  conviction,  we  do  not  wean 
to  question  the  necessity  for  a  revelation  to  teach  us  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity,  and  the  nature  of  sin  and  its  remedy.  We  have  pur- 
sued this  subject  elsewhere  (Christian  Orthodoxy ,  pp.  100  sqq.).  Still  the 
revelation  must  be  within  the  limits  of  our  intellectual  capacity,  ^ 
must  be  capable  of  approving  itself  to  our  reason  and  cooscience. 
Whatever  is  unintelligible  is  simply  not  revealed.  Whatever  runs 
counter  to  our  moral  instincts  is  ip8o  facto  disallowed  as  not  of  divine 
origin.  Mr.  ManseFs  examination  of  this  question  {Limits  of  Reli$^^* 
Thought^  Oxford,  1858)  is  utterly  inconclusive.  He  is  a  dexterous  logi- 
cian of  the  Hamiltonian  school,  and  is  well  read  in  certain  departments 
of  metaphysical  literature;  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  the  first  elements  of 
theology,  and  he  seems  to  be  quite  onable  to  appreciate  the  results  ol 
biblical  criticism,  even  if  they  are  not  unknown  to  him.  He  writes  as  ^ 
the  adversaries  of  bibliolatry  were  not  driving  with  loosened  reins  ofer 
the  flimsy  ruins  of  the  structure  which  he  regurds  as  still  intact.  In  ^^ 
ferring  to  the  present  writer  (note  13,  p.  421),  Mr.  Mansel  perverts  and 
misrepresents  an  argument,  which  he  would  perceive  to  be  the  same  es 
the  only  tenable  portion  of  his  own  position,  if  he  could  only  grasp  the 
consequences  to  which  his  reasonings  inevitably  conduct  the  intelligent 
readers  of  his  book. 
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of  consciousness,  than  to  think  of  and  regard  unceasingly  this 
reality  of  the  reason.  And  thus,  impatient  of  abstraction,  the 
reasoning  being  gives  an  outward  manifestation  to  this  as  well 
as  to  his  other  thoughts ;  he  writes  God  on  the  world  as  he 
wrote  other  things,  with  picture  and  statue  imitations,  and  ere 
long  worships  the  type  instead  of  the  reality;  he  falls  down  on 
his  knees  before  a  mere  memoria  technica^  he  pays  homage  to 
an  object  of  sense,  forgetful  that  the  essence  and  definition  of 
God,  his  own  idea  of  a  supreme  being,  is,  that  he  is  some- 
thing without  the  subject,  which  is  yet  not  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Picture-writing,  and  indeed  all  the  arts,  are  but 
so  many  different  indications  of  that  feeling  which  gave  rise  to 
the  worship  of  images;  they  are  all  different  species  of  idolatry, 
different  symptoms  of  man^s  aversion  to  abstract  thought,  of  his 
love  of  dresses  and  disguises,  of  the  unphilosophical  tendencies 
of  his  lower  nature.  For  what  is  philosophy  but  an  undressing 
of  the  world*?  It  is  to  deprive  our  thoughts  of  all  those 
outward  veils  and  vestments  in  which  they  are  generally  too 
prene  to  wrap  up  the  objects  of  their  contemplations,  it  is  to 
strip  eternity  of  the  robe  of  time ,  to  divest  existence  of  the 
accident  of  mortality,  to  let  fall  the  many-coloured  cloaks  of 
individuality,  in  which  the  genus  is  enveloped,  to  see  the  soul 
unclothed  and  unencumbered  with  that  garment  of  flesh  which 
weighs  it  down  to  earth,  and  brings  it  to  the  near  contact  of 
death  and  decay.  All  this  is  difficult  to  the  untutored  intellect; 
as  difficult  as  to  gaze  on  the  noon-day  sun  without  a  cloud,  or 
a  mist,  or  even  so  much  as  a  bit  of  coloured  glass,  to  break  the 
intensity  of  his  lightf ;  and  yet  it  is  what  we  ought  to  do,  what 
we  must  do  if  we  would  live  as  creatures  that  enjoy  reason  and 
hope  for  immortality. 

47  The  invention  of  alphabets,  or  of  writing,  in  the  modem 


*  **The  beginning  of  aU  Wisdom  is  to  look  fixedly  on  Clothes,  or 
βτβη  with  armed  eye-sight,  till  they  become  trcmaparenC*  (Sartor  He- 
tortus^  p.  66;  see  also  pp.  74,  210). 

f  Plato,  Sophist,  p. 254  a:  6  δέ  ys  φιΧόαοφος  ,  vj  τον  2yro$  del  διά 
Ιογιαμώρ  προβΗ^Ιμ^νος  idiccy  διά  τό  λαμπρόν  ccv  της  χώρας  ουδαμώς  ενπετης 
^φ^ηναι '  τά  γαρ  της  τ£ν  πολλών  'ψνχής  δμματα  παρτερπν  ηρός  τ6  9'bIov 
αφορώντα  άδύνατεα. 
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sense  of  the  word,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of 
idolatry ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Europe  owes  her  alpha- 
bet to  the  only  nation,  which^  in  the  remote  ages,  preserved  itself 
to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  worship  of  symbols:  but  still 
it  was  only  a  partial  remedy;  for  books,  those  sworn  foes  of 
all  idols,  of  all  worship  of  the  world  of  sense,  were  but  few,  and 
even  "the  old  man  eloquent"  preached  his  mellifluous  wisdom 
to  a  small  audience.  It  is  true  that  wherever  they  went  they 
were  fraught  with  a  real  vitality;  they  sped  like  the  knights 
errant  of  old,  releasing  many  an  oppressed  mind  from  captiritv. 
and  here  and  there  lighting  the  lamp  of  truth  in  a  land  of  dark- 
ness; yet  their  influence  was  very  limited,  and  even  after  the 
Christian  religion  had  appeared,  causes,  which  are  well  known, 
operating  with  it,  crumbled  the  old  fabric  of  civilization  into 
minute  fragments,  and  the  mind  of  man  was  again  a  worshipper 
of  images  and  of  art.  At  length  came  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  most  important  event,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
From  this  time  forth,  the  book  was  not  a  solitary  hero,  a  Her- 
cules or  a  Theseus,  striving  for  the  liberation  of  men  from  the 
giants  who  tyrannized  over  them.  Their  name  was  legion;  in 
infinite  hosts  they  spread  themselves  over  the  world,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  First  of  all,  the  idolatry  of  popery  fell  before 
them;  then  art  as  the  instrument  of  idolatry  was  overthrown: 
philosophy  was  by  them  reinstated  in  her  rightful  dominion: 
philology  came  forth  as  her  hand-maid;  feudality  and  tyranny 
gave  way  to  their  victorious  march,  and  to  this  day  the  despots 
of  the  world  tremble  before  them.  Let  us  not  be  deceived: 
Luther  was  great,  butGuttenberg  was  still  greater*.  The  letter 


*  Luther  himself  called  the  invention  of  printing  *'da8  letzte  Anflo- 
dem  vor  dem  Erloschen  der  Welt"  (Falkensiein,  Oesch.  der  Buchdrucker- 
kumtf  Vorrede,  p.  1).  The  reader  will  find  in  Victor  Hngo*s  Notre- Dame 
de  Paris  (Lib.  v.  ch.  2,  in  the  chapter  headed,  ceci  tuera  ceia  —  It  lirrf 
tuera  Γ  edifice)^  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  written  in  a  wild  and  ex- 
travagant tone,  as  is  the  wont  with  modem  French  authors  of  that 
school,  but  yet  very  strilcing  and  true.  A  more  recent  French  writer 
has  taken  up  the  same  theme  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  text  above,  which 
was  written  20  years  since.  "Roger  Bacon,"  says  Ars^ne  Honssaye  ψ 
Hoi  Voltaire,  1858,  p.  13),  "qui  pile  dans  sa  cellule  le  soufre  et  le  sal• 
petre,  servira  les  haines  religieuses  qui  donnent  la  fievre  a  Voltaire ;  mab 
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did  not  kill  but  gave  life,  for  it  was  by  the  letter  that  the  spirit 
lived  again,  and  it  is  the  aid  of  the  letter,  it  is  philology,  in  one 
of  its  forms,  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  whenever  we  would 
struggle  with  those  idols  of  the  forum*,  the  realized  ideals  that 
ever  and  anon  usurp  the  throne  of  reason,  and  tyrannize  over 
the  misnamed  free-will  of  man  f . 

48  From  these  reflexions  on  the  influence  produced  upon 
literature,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  opinions  of  the  world,  by  a 
greater  facility  of  writing,  and  an  unbounded  circulation  of  writ- 
ten documents,  we  come  naturally  to  consider  the  effects  of  the 
invention  of  writing  on  the  spoken  language  of  which  it  is  the 
secondary  expression.  The  art  of  writing  was  a  mere  invention ; 
itstands  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  other  useful  arts : 
hence  it  was  at  first  rude  and  uncouth;  and  as  it  did  not  for  a 
long  time  arrive  at  perfection,  or  become  so  easy  as  to  fall  into 
general  use,  it  has  produced,  by  its  want  of  completeness,  great 
and  lasting  evils  on  the  mind  of  uneducated  man.  But  language 
Tvasa  spontaneous  result  of  our  organization,  and  thus,  like  every 
production  of  nature,  was  as  perfect  at  the  beginning,  indeed 
much  more  so,  than  it  is  now,  when  literature  or  the  written  word 
has  developed  itself  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  If  any  one 
thing  more  than  another  can  show  the  absurdity  of  those  who 
speak  of  an  invented  language,  it  is  simply  this  fact,  that  the 
oldest  languages  are  always  the  richest  in  materials,  the  most 
perfect  in  analogy,  the  most  uniform  in  etymological  organization. 
Philology  too  instructs  us  that  those  very  words,  which  the 
believers  in  an  invented  language  regard  as  the  most  difficult  to 
invent,  and  therefore  as  the  last  introduced,  are,  in  fact,  the  basis 
of  all  language ;  for  instance,  the  pronouns  and  numerals,  which 
Adam  Smith;];  considers  of  recent  introduction,  are  known  to 
have  been  the  very  oldest  part  of  every  tongue;  for  it  is  just 


Gutenberg   va  donner  lee   amies  a  la  raison.    Unvangile  de  Voltaire  va 
courir  ear  le  monde  comme  si  lee   millions   d*oiseaux   Temportaient   sar 
leurs  ailes:  rimprimerie  tuera  la  poudre.     Ceci  tuera  cela." 
*  Bacon^s  Novum  Organon,  Lib.  i.  Aph.  59,  60. 
f  Carlyle*8  Hist  of  the  French  Revolution,  i.  p.  13. 
^  Considerations  concerning  the  Formation  of  Languages,  at  the  end   of 
the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  (Vol.  ii.  p.  431). 
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these  words  which  retain  their  identity  in  languages  which  haye 
been  longest  separate,  and  have  therefore  become  most  unlike  in 
other  particulars.  The  effect  of  increased  use  upon  the  structure 
of  inflected  language  is  rather  to  weaken  and  corrupt  than  to  im- 
prove or  amplify;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that,  as  such  languages  remove  themselves  from  their  origin,  the 
love  of  what  is  called  euphony  gains  ground  more  and  more,  the 
elements  or  roots  are  no  longer  clearly  discriminated  from  the 
terminations,  and  the  meaning  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  word 
becomes  less  distinguishable,  till  at  last  all  inflexion  is  super- 
seded by  a  system  of  prefixes  and  auxiliaries.  The  monosyllabic 
languages,  which  are  the  most  imperfect  of  all,  appear  to  be 
degenerated  forms  of  older  and  more  complete  idioms.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  this  corruption  of 
the  forms  of  language  has  arisen  not  in  spite  of,  but^  directly  in 
consequence  of  literature;  and  the  invention  and  diffusion  of 
writing,  which  have  produced  such  importantresults  in  literature 
and  science,  and,  through  them,  on  the  general  mind  of  mas, 
have  thus  contributed  to  undermine  the  mighty  and  perfect 
structure  of  spoken  language,  the  immediate  production  of  that 
reason  of  which  writing  is  so  important  an  instrument  This 
has  not  been  generally  remarked*,  and  it  will  be  worth  our 
while  to  bestow  a  little  consideration  upon  it. 

The  beginning  of  literature  has  been  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  writing  in  all  those  countries  in  which  literature  has  8ubs^ 
quently  attained  its  greatest  development.  As  the  want  of 
writing  materials  necessitates  the  adoption  of  metre,  the  first 
composition  in  every  language  is  poetry.  Had  the  invention  of 
writing  and  printing  been  coeval  with  the  first  beginnings  of 
language,  we  should  certainly  never  have  had  an  epic  poem, 
perhaps  never  a  line  of  poetry  in  the  world.  Besides,  there 
appears  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  early  man,  full  as  be  is 
of  sublime  inquiry,  and  impressed  with  the  wonders  of  the  earth 
and  the  sky,  which  he  gazes  on  with  awe  and  veneration,  that 


*  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that  writing  conld  never  produce  am 
change  upon  the  spoken  language  otherwise  than  through  the  literature. 
(See  A.  A.  E.  Schleiermacher,  de  V Influence  de  VEcriUire  sur  le  Lanpage. 
Darmstadt,  1835,  p.  101). 
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leads  bim  on  to  poetry.  The  language  of  the  old  world  streamed 
freely  from  the  breast^  swelling  with  infinite  redundancy  of  ex- 
pression, replete  with  the  richest  and  most  significant  compounds, 
and  ever  bursting  forth  into  song.  ^^  We  may  suppose  ,^^  says 
William  von  Humboldt*,  ^Hhat  there  was  hardly  in  any  desert 
a  wandering  horde  which  had  not  its  lays.  Man,  as  a  species, 
is  a  singing  animal,  connecting,  however,  thought  with  his 
melody."  The  sage,  who  discoursed  to  his  disciples  on  the 
mysteries  of  man  and  the  world,  set  before  them  "the  sweet 
food  of  sweetly-uttered  knowledge f,"  and  the  chronicler,  who 
wished  to  perpetuate  the  past  deeds  of  his  warrior-race,  sang  to 
the  harp  the  verses  he  had  composed.  Prose  can  only  arise  after 
a  long  period  of  civilization,  when  writing  has  become  tolerably 
easy,  and  writing  materials  sufficiently  abundant;];;  it  keeps  pace 
with  the  logical  or  syntactical  development  of  a  language;  so 
that  writing,  which  can  produce  no  eflfect  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment on  the  forms  of  a  language,  exercises  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  construction  and  connexion  of  its  sentences,  and 
therefore  on  the  science  of  the  people  who  use  it.  The  method 
of  language  gains  at  the  expense  of  its  materials.  It  is  observ- 
able that  the  first  literary  productions  of  a  nation,  their  epic 
poems  and  lyrical  hymns,  are  either  entirely  devoid  of  syntax  or 
but  inadequately  provided  with  it.  In  the  earliest  poems  of  the 
Indians,  for  example,  the  Ramiyana  and  Maha-Bharata,  and 
still  more  in  the  hymns  of  the  Big- Veda,  there  is  no  syntax  or 
construction  properly  so  caUed§;  and  as  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  prose  composition  was  cultivated  by  the  Brahmins  while 
the  Sanscrit  was  still  a  living  language,  we  cannot  say  how  far 
they  ever  arrived  at  a  logical  syntax.  And  this  of  itself  is  some 
argument  for  the  inference,  which  is  strengthened  by  other  con- 
siderations, that  the  Brahmins  had  no  alphabet  when  they  brought 


*  Uber  die  Versckiedenheit  d,  menschl.  Sprb,  pp.  59,  60. 
t  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy,  p.  495. 
^  Scripturam  tentare  et  communi  ueui  aptare  plane  idem  videtur  faieee, 
aique  prosam  tentare  et  in  ea  excolenda  se  ponere.    Wali,   Prolegomena  ad 
Bomerum^  p.  72. 

§  By  eyntax  we  mean  the  strictly  logical  conformation  of  sentences, 
inclading  that  accurate  discrimination  of  subject  and  predicate,  to  which 
the  article  is  more  or  less  necessary. 

β 
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their  Vaidic  hymns  into  Hindostan,  but  that  they  borrowed  the 
Phoenician  writing,  which  they  found  already  in  use  among  the 
earlier  Arian  inhabitants  of  northern  India,  and  subsequently 
improved  and  extended  it,  until  it  assumed  that  most  elaborak 
and  ingenious  form,  which  is  known  as  Diva-naffari*.  In  tbe 
Greek  literature,  however,  we  possess  an  excellent  specimen  of  u 
language  developed  through  all  the  successive  stages,  from  the 
rude  luxuriance  of  the  Epos  to  the  careful  but  barren  elegances 
of  logical  prose;  for  Hellenism,  after  it  had  secured  its  predomi- 
nance over  the  Pelasgian  or  older  element,  was  subjected  to  no 
external  interference;  its  changes  and  progressions  took  place 
vrithin  itself;  and  it  may  therefore  be  cited  as  a  good  example 
of  the  influence  of  literature  and  civilization  on  the  syntax  of  a 
pure  and  higly*cultivated  idiom.  In  this  language,  before  all 
others,  we  see  the  article,  that  great  implement  of  logic  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  subject  from  the  predicate,  disunite  itself  from 
the  pronoun  or  general  designation  of  locality;  in  this  language 
we  see  the  differences  of  mood  developing  themselves  from  dif- 


*  On  the  relBtions  between  the  Brahmins  and  other  Ariaas  of  India, 
see  below,  §  S4.  And  for  the  different  opinions  entertained  reepectins 
the  Indian  alphabets,  see  §  105.  Strabo  .tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Nearchue,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  (ρ.716ο):  rove  ψομονς  ιτ/ράφονί, 
ilvai  τονς  μϊν  xotyovg,  τονς  δΐ  iSiovg  —  and  on  the  authority  of  Megastbeocs, 
who  was  resident  for  Antiochus  at  the  court  of  Chandragupta  (Sandro• 
cottus),  he  mentions  (p.  707 a):  Ml  γάρ  'γράμματα  iidipat  αυτούς^  iVi 
άηο  μνήμης  Ixatrrer  δίθίΛ$ϊα4^αι.  Now  as  the  name  of  Antiochus  actusllj 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  A^oka  as  Antiatfako  Yona  ruja^  ^Antiochus, 
king  of  the  Greeks**  (Prinsep's  Eaaaye,  ii.  p.  15,  ed.  Thomas),  these 
statements  must  refer  to  the  Brahminical  as  distinguished  from  the 
popular  language;  and  there  are  other  reasons  for  concluding  that  tbe 
Vedas  were  taught  orally,  and  retained  in  the  memory  without  the  aid  of 
books.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  krama-patha  is  smritiprayojanak^  i.  t, 
"quod  memuriam  adjuvet  in  ediscendis  ac  teuendis  hymnis  Vedicis" 
See  Weber,  Jnd.  Skizzen,  p.  133.  Bunsen  carries  back  the  grammatical 
studies  of  the  Indians  and  the  formation  of  prose  to  the  middle  of  tbe  7tb 
century  d.  c.     The  following  is  his  table  of  dates  ('<£'^f>ieii,y,a,pp.204,5): 

B.C. 

Panini 350 

Yaska*s  Nirukta^  or  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  .      450 

The  PratUakya 550 

Older  grammarians  ......      650 

This  table  rests  upon  conjecture  rather  than  induction  or  evidenee» 
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fcrences  of  tense,  and  all  the  syntactical  modification  of  the 
subordinate  or  accessory  verb  expressed  by  the  participle,  an 
etymological  modification  of  the  verb;  in  a  word,  the  Greek 
language,  like  Mahomet^s  coffin,  which  hangs  between  eftrth 
and  heaven,  has  taken  the  middle  place,  between  the  synthetic 
and  analytical  languages,  combining  the  perfection  of  the  word 
with  the  regularity  of  the  sentence,  to  a  degree  which  no  other 
idiom  can  parallel.  The  language  of  Homer  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  later  poets,  and  although  his  lines  arc  not  so 
devoid  of  logical  structure  as  the  ^lokas  of  the  Indian  poems, 
(and  this  is  perhaps  explicable  from  the  fact  that  our  present  text 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee  is  little  more  than  a  rifacimento  of  the 
original  works),  it  is  still  obvious  on  the  most  hasty  perusal  that 
the  logical  structure  of  sentences,  for  which  prose  Greek  is  so 
remarkable,  had  not  yet  established  itself  in  the  language.  The 
same  is  also  evident  from  the  old  Attic  prose  of  Thucydides, 
which  is  full  of  what  we  should  call  bad  grammar,  arising  of 
course  from  his  inability  to  correct  and  polish  his  style  by  writ« 
ing  his  sentences  over  and  over  again.  Thus  we  oflen  find  that 
he  has  forgotten  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  how  he  commenced  it, 
or  has  purposely  changed  the  construction,  without  being  able, 
from  want  of  facility  in  the  mechanical  part  of  writing,  to  re- 
touch the  beginning  of  the  period.    When  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes flourished,  the  materials  and  habit  of  writing  must  have 
improved  wonderftilly,as  we  may  infer  from  the  correctness  and 
polish  of  their  style;  it  is  stated,  too,  that  the  former  used  fre- 
quently to  rewrite  his  works,  and  that  a  tablet  was  found  afler 
his  death  in  which  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic 
were  transposed  in  a  number  of  different  ways* ;  and  we  are  told 
that  Demosthenes  copied  out  the  history  of  Thucydides  eight 
times  f .  Bven  in  the  Attic  dramatists  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  construction  of  the  choruses,  written  afler  an  old 
model,  and  the  more  prosaic  dialogue;  and  yet  this  last  is  by 
no  means  so  conspicuous  for  that  discrimination  of  the  subject 
and  predicate  by  which  the  prose  works  are  distinguished. 


*  Qnintilian,  viii.  6,  §  63;   Dionys.  Halic.   De  Compontione   Verborumf 
p.  20S,  Reiske. 

'\  Lncian,  adv,  indoctunty  p.  102. 
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Whenever  a  language  has  once  arrived  at  a  full  syntactical 
development,  this  distinction  between  prose  and  verse  ceases  to 
exist;  the  constructions  in  poetry  then  possess  the  same  logical 
exactness  as  those  in  prose.  But  the  Attic  idiom,  though  pro- 
gressively approximating  to  this  state,  did  not  attain  to  it  till 
the  time  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  the 
first  hints  of  the  proper  analysis  of  the  sentence*,  which  he 
could  not  have  arrived  at  had  not  the  Greek  language  been  by 
that  time  capable  of  logical  prose:  for  in  order  that  the  theory 
of  syntax  may  be  discovered,  the  language  itself  must  have  be- 
come syntactical.     As  Plato  discovered  this  theory  from  the 
logical  texture  which  his  own  language  had  assumed,  conversely 
Aristotle,  when  he  had  formally  and  methodically  set  forth  the 
principles  of  the  Platonic  analysis  of  the  sentence,  adopted  his 
own  style  to  this  method;  and  thus  he  is  not  only  the  great 
expounder  of  the  method  of  liCnguage,  but  also  the  most  metho- 
dical of  writers ;  a  circumstance  which  has  induced  an  eminent 
authorf  to  compare  his  style  to  a  table  of  contents.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  history  of  Greek  literature  exhibits  the  develops 
ment  of  a  language  originally  the  most  copious  into  one  con- 
fessedly the  most  syntactical,  one  in  which  the  discovery  of  logic 
or  of  the  principles  of  syntax  was  first  made.  And  the  wonderiul 
fact  about  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  should  have  arrived  at 
this  ultimate  state  with  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  its  original  form 
than  any  other  language  in  the  world.   In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  laid  down  that  languages  fall  off  in  perfection  of  form  as 
they  gain  in  distinctness  of  literary  composition,  and  that  the 
same  causes  which  destroy  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the 
structure  of  words,  as  a  product  and  counterpart  of  the  mind, 
promote  the  efficacy  of  language,  as  an  instrument  of  science. 
Examine  the  analytical  languages  of  modem  Europe  —  our  own 
for  instance ;  you  will  find  that  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
words  in  sentences  they  are  absolutely  confined  to  the  logical 
method.   And  what  is  the  state  of  their  etymological  structure? 
In  the  English  language  we  have  no  distinction  of  genders  by 
means  of  inflexion,  no  declension,  no  facility  of  forming  com- 


*  See  below,  chap.  vi. 
f  The  poet  Gray  (Letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  Dec.  1746). 
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pound  words,  and  but  a  few  fragments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
jagatlon.  In  fact,  the  most  perfect  language  for  the  purposes  of 
deduction  would  be  one,  the  words  of  which  have  no  individual 
signification,  but  are  merely  general  symbols;  for  the  method 
of  language,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  independent  of  any 
particular  language;  but  as  such  a  language  can  exist  in  writing 
only,  it  follows  that  writing  must  have  an  important  influence  on 
science.  And  this  we  know  to  be  the  case:  for  it  is  dear  that 
the  greatest  advances  in  science  have  always  been  preceded  by 
some  great  improvement  in  written  language,  whether  it  be  the 
step  from  picture-writing  to  the  alphabet,  from  the  rude  manu- 
script to  the  printed  book,  or  from  the  abacus  to  Algebra. 

49  These  considerations  lead  us  to  expect  in  the  languages 
of  all  nations  in  which  we  find  an  early  use  of  writing  and  an 
early  cultivation  of  pure  literature,  some  indications  of  the  tri- 
umph of  syntax  over  etymology.  To  repeat  here,  what  we  have 
elsewhere  stated*,  this  tendency  is  not  so  much  a  war  of  lan- 
guage with  itself,  as  a  contest  between  two  modes  of  expression, 
one  of  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  memory  unaided  by  written 
words,  and  the  other  best  suited  to  the  formal  statement  and 
registration  of  our  connected  thoughts.  Accordingly,  when  we 
speak  of  languages  as  being  in  an  old  and  new  state  or  con- 
dition, we  speak  of  them  as  more  or  less  affected  by  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  prose  literature  and  by  the  common  use  of  writing.  As 
we  have  not,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  any  ancient  language 
which  is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  written  records  which  have 
transmitted  it  to  us,  we  can  only  speak  of  these  differences  as 
differences  of  degree•  But  we  may  divide  all  languages  known 
to  US  into  three  states  or  conditions,  thus  differing  in  the  degree 
of  detriment  which  their  cultivation  of  syntax  has  caused  to 
their  etymological  structure.  We  shall  call  these  pHmary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  states. 

(1)  Languages  in  a  primary,  or  highly  etymological  state, 
are  those  which  have  few  or  no  syntactical  contrivances ;  but 
complete  and  regular  inflexions,  and  a  living  power  of  deriva- 
tion and  composition.    In  such  languages,  writing  has  beeii 


*  Maskil  le  Sophevy  pp.  3,  4. 
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cultivated  at  a  late  period,  and  circumstancee  have  not  favoured 
the  logical  development  of  the  language.  The  moet  remark&ble 
specimens  of  languages  in  a  primary  state  are,  the  San8<^t, 
Sclavonian,  and  old  Latin. 

(2)  Languages  in  a  secondary  state  are  those,  which, 
without  sacrificing,  to  any  very  considerable  extent,  their  inflex- 
ions and  power  of  composition,  have  still  attained  to  a  clear 
and  copious  syntax.  The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this 
class  are,  the  ancient  Greek,  and  the  modem  High  Germsui. 

(3)  Languages  in  a  tertiary  state  are  those,  which  have 
all  but  lost  their  inflexions  and  power  of  composition;  which 
substitute  syntactical  contrivances  for  those  variations  of  form, 
which,  in  the  older  languages,  characterize  differences  of  declen- 
sion and  conjugation ;  and  which  enjoy  all  the  resources  of  logic 
in  the  construction  of  their  propositions.  To  this  class  we  must 
refer  all  the  Semitic  languages,  the  dead  no  less  than  the  living, 
together  with  a  considerable  number  of  modern  idioms,  including 
the  Romance  languages*,  and  our  own. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  passage  of  a  language 
from  a  secondary  to  a  tertiary  state  generally  presupposes,  in 
addition  to  the  influences  of  writing  and  literature,  some  con- 
siderable inftision  of  heterogeneous  ingredients  produced  either 
by  conquest  or  emigration.  Thus  all  the  Semitic  languages 
have  lost  their  inflexions  and  their  living  etymology  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  early  admixture  of  ethnical  elements,  to  which 
the  Book  of  Genesis  bears  satisfactory  and  circumstantial  testi- 
mony. The  Franks,  when  they  conquered  the  Latinized  in- 
habitants of  Gaul,  and  the  Normans,  when  they  settled  as  a 
military  aristocracy  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  found,  in  the 
coimtries  to  which  they  migrated,  languages  capable  of  inflexion ; 
and  in  each  case  the  language  which  resulted  from  a  compro- 
mise between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  sacrificed  all  the 
characteristics  of  etymological  vitality.  The  same  effects  were 
produced  in  a  minor  degree  by  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Persia;  and  it  appears  that  when  the  Struscans  subjugated  the 


*  As  we  have  already  intimated  (above,  §  18)  the  original  patois  Was 
utterly  ungrammatical.  The  syntax  was  restored  and  extended  by  the 
literary  efforts  of  the  Troubadours. 
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Umbrians  m  Italy,  the  result  was  a  mixed  language,  mainly 
that  of  the  vanquished,  in  which  the  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions were  nearly  if  not  entirely  annihilated. 

50  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  passage  of  a  language  from 
one  state  to  another,  and  the  improvement  of  syntax  at  the 
expense  of  etymology,  is  in  any  case  tantamount  to  a  degeneracy 
of  idiom.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  the 
tertiary  state  generally  accompanies  and  promotes  an  advance  in 
science  and  social  culture.  The  degradation  of  a  language  is 
a  different  process,  and  it  is  attributable  to  a  widely  different 
cause.  Speech  is  degraded  when  it  loses  its  etymological  struc- 
ture withoutgaining  the  compensating  advantage  of  a  syntactical 
development;  and  this  is  occasioned  by  a  retrogression  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  position  of  the  people,  as  when  emigrants 
from  a  civilized  community  are  widely  dispersed,  and  reduced 
from  an  agricultural  or  political  state  to  that  of  nomads,  espe- 
cially when  this  is  accompanied  by  privations,  and  by  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  a  worse  soil  or  climate.  All  the 
sporadic  or  Turanian  idioms  of  High  Asia,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  the  following  chapter,  are  instances  of  a  degradation  of 
language:  they  are  all  probably  depravations  of  the  Iranian 
type.  Similarly,  the  languages  of  Africa  must  be  considered  as 
successive  products  ofSemitic  disorganization :  the  Syro-Arabian 
tongue  passes  from  the  Abyssinian  to  theGalla  and  Berber,  from 
this  agiun  to  the  Caffre,  from  the  Cafie  to  the  Hottentot,  who 
is  finally  caricatured  by  the  savage  Bushman. 

Any  state  of  a  language  may  become  liable  to  this  degrada- 
tion. But,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  the  idioms 
which  have  been  subjected  to  this  falling  off  were  in  their 
primitive  state,  or  at  least  in  a  primary  condition,  when  the 
causes  which  we  have  mentioned  led  to  this  depravation  of  their 
structure  and  capabilities.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
that  a  return  to  civilization  is  by  no  means  denied  to  any 
degenerate  or  sporadic  tribes,  and  that  they  may  not  only  re- 
sume their  social  and  political  state,  but  may  also  be  liable  to 
the  same  influences  of  writing,  and  ethnical  admixture,  which 
produce  the  transition  from  the  secondary  to  the  tertiary  state 
of  a  language.   We  have  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  in  the 
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case  of  the  Chinese.  It  cimDot  be  donbted  that  the  population 
of  this  immense  empire  is  made  up  of  successive  stratificatioiis 
of  sporadic  or  Turanian  immigrants,  closely  packed  together, 
and  reinitiated,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  arts  which  their 
ancestors  had  cultivated  in  the  original  abode  of  the  human 
race.  The  consequence  of  this  revival  has  been  to  make  the 
disintegrated  remains  of  their  degenerate  idioms  an  artificial  ap- 
pendage to  a  system  of  written  symbols.  And  to  such  an  extent 
is  this  carried,  that  two  entirely  different  spoken  langui^es  are 
represented  by  one  single  convention  of  arbitrary  signs*. 


*  If  there  is  any  troth  in  the  lingaietic  principles  which  are  advo- 
cated in  this  work,  it  must  be  a  philological  paradox  to  maintain,  as 
Bunsen  does  (Brit  Assoc.  Report^  1847,  p.  299),  that  we  have  a  **inona- 
ment  of  antediluvian  speech**  in  the  Chinese  language,  which,  it  ie  ad- 
mitted (p.  284),  has  lost  its  etymology,  and  retains  only  a  formal  and 
meagre  syntax.  It  seems  also  inconsistent  with  our  psychological  ex- 
perience to  hold  that  a  root  or  crude -form,  with  a  separable  appendage, 
is  more  ancient  or  original  than  the  complete  etymological  stmctiire, 
which  presents  the  object  of  conception  in  subordination  to  the  thoogfat- 
forms  of  space  and  time.  Still  more  inadmissible,  in  our  judgment,  is 
the  supposition  that  a  language,  which  —  like  the  Egyptian  —  has  a  defi- 
nite article,  and  other  purely  syntactical  substitutes  for  an  enfeebled  ety- 
mology, is  in  a  more  primitive  condition  than  those  languages,  which  — 
like  the  oldest  members  of  the  Indo  -  Germanic  fomily  —  still  exhibit  a 
perfect  system  of  inflexions.  We  know  by  positive  experience  that  ter- 
minations of  all  kinds  may  be  worn  out  or  become  insignificant,  and 
that,  when  this  takes  place,  various  syntactical  contrivances  are  the  in- 
evitable results  or  concomitants  of  the  change:  and  it  is  the  tendency  of 
our  widest  researches  to  convince  us  that  this  always  occurs,  when  con- 
quest or  migration  has  introduced  a  fusion  of  foreign  elements.  But  ^re 
have  absolutely  no  single  example  of  the  converse  state  of  things;  there 
is  no  case,  in  which  an  etymological  condition  of  language  has  sprang  up 
from  a  crude  series  of  monosyllabic  juxtapositions:  and  it  seems  to  as 
that  we  cannot  make  such  an  assnpiption  without  ingnoring  the  obviously 
scientific  procedure.  Above  all,  we  think  that  any  success  in  an  attempt 
to  claim  for  the  Turanian  languajices,  and  especially  for  the  Chinese,  a 
principal  or  even  a  representative  position  among  the  original  develop- 
ments of  speech,  must  more  or  less  weaken  our  belief  in  the  spread  of 
the  human  race  from  one  common  birth-place.  The  division  of  languages 
into  two  great  groups  —  the  Central  and  the  Sporadic  —  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Chinese  as  a  peculiarly  aff'ected  member  of  the  latter  class, 
appear  to  us  to  indicate  the  only  course,  which  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
olution  of  all  the  problems  suggested  by  modern  Ethnology. 
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Theee  ar^  the  only  changee  to  which  language  appears  to  be 
liable.  It  has  a  tendency  to  pass  from  an  etymological  to  a 
syntactical  state;  and  this  process  is  facilitated  by  the  cultivation 
of  writing,  and  is  carried  to  its  fullest  limits  by  the  admixture 
of  new  ethnical  elements.  Language  too  may  be  degenerated 
or  depraved,  and  in  this  condition  it  may,  by  the  sacrifice  of  its 
few  remains  of  vitality,  become  the  instrument  of  literature  and 
science,  and  minister  to  the  intercommunion  of  civilized  man. 
But  if  we  believe  that  languages  had  a  common  origin,  and  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  world  enjoyed  a  complete  intel- 
lectual organization,  we  must  conclude  that  the  highly  etymolo- 
^cal  condition  of  a  language  must  have  been  its  original  type, 
and  that  all  deviations  from  this  type  are  of  subsequent  introduc- 
tion, and  should  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  operations  of 
secondary  and  external  causes. 

51  We  have  now  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  first  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  language;  we  have  sought  to  point  out  the 
original  unity  of  speech,  to  show  that  spoken  language  is  na- 
tural^  but  written  language  artificial,  and  to  draw  a  bold  and 
intelligible  outline  of  the  effects  of  the  latter  upon  the  literary 
development  of  a  nation.  It  remains  that  we  turn  to  the 
second  part  of  the  subject,  and  state,  by  way  of  explanation, 
the  connexion  between  the  results  of  psychology,  or  the  science 
of  mind,  and  of  the  philosophical  analysis  of  inflected  language. 
That  such  a  connexion,  or  rather  identity  of  results,  should  exist 
is  necessary,  if  we  are  right  in  maintaining  that  language  springs 
naturally  and  spontaneously  from  the  mind  of  man. 

The  results  of  all  that  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  mind 
have  collected,  with  regard  to  our  thoughts  and  the  constitution 
of  our  intellectual  powers,  may  easily  be  summed  up,  so  far  as 
they  accord  with  our  own  convictions.  Every  man  has  one  pri- 
mary belief;  that  he  exists,  and  that  there  is  something  without 
him,  full  of  realities,  animate  and  inanimate;  he  sees  too  an 
infinity  of  beings  like  himself,  who  live  in  the  same  belief.  This 
something  without  him  is  known  to  him  from  his  sensations, 
which,  acting  in  the  first  instance  on  his  bodily  organs,  pro« 
duce  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  we  call  a  perception. 
These  perceptions  survive  the  presence  and  the  influence  of  the 
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substance  which  caused  them,  they  become  a  part  of  the  mind, 
and  are  called  conceptions.  Now  the  mind  of  man  is  so  consti- 
tuted that,  whenever  a  perception  is  recollected  or  a  conc^ition 
arises,  it  instantly  awakes  some  other  similar  conception,  or 
perhaps  a  whole  train  of  them,  connected  by  the  relations  of 
resemblance  or  contrast  This  habit  or  tendency  is  caUed 
association  or  suggestion.  We  can  also  combine  those  concep- 
tions at  pleasure,  so  as  to  form  new  conceptions  existing  only 
in  the  mind,  and  this  faculty  is  called  imagination.  Now  all 
these  powers,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  confessedly 
enjoyed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  we  class  them  all  under  the 
name  Understanding,  the  faculty  of  rules,  or  the  faculty  of 
judging  according  to  sense*.  But  there  is  also  a  higher  fi^culty, 
which  we  alone  possess,  which  presides  over  and  regulates  the 
understanding,  and  which  we  call  Reason,  or  the  faculty  of 
principles.  By  this  faculty  we  compare  our  conceptions  with 
one  another,  we  estimate  their  similarity  or  incongruity,  we 
arrange  the  objects  of  our  perception  in  classes,  and  these  classes 
again  under  more  general  subdivisions;  we  compare  these  ulti- 
mate generalizations  with  one  another,  and  so  arrive  analytically 
at  absolute  truth:  or,  in  some  cases,  we  seize  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  synthetically,  h  priori^  and  at  once.  It  is  this 
faculty  which  constitutes  our  humanity;  it  is  to  this  that  speech 
ministers  as  an  indispensable,  but  subordinate,  adjunct. 

The  knowledge  of  his  own  existence  and  the  simultaneous 
belief  in  an  external  world,  —  this  is  the  first  act  of  man^s  con- 
sciousness. But  this  consciousness  is  itself  subjected  to  two 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  we  use  the  term  ''understanding*'  in  a  more 
limited  sense  than  others,  Coleridge  for  instance,  give  to  the  ^^fuman  un- 
derstanding.** Coleridge  attributes  to  the  understanding  many  operations 
which  we  consider  as  peculiar  to  the  reason  —  discourse,  abstraction, 
generalization,  &c.  {Aids  to  Reflection^  p.  215.)  We  adopt  the  Kantian 
4i8tinction,  in  general,  but  we  are  rather  disposed  to  comprehend  under 
^he  term  reason  every  faculty  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mind  of  man, 
excepting  the  imagination,  which,  however,  in  its  tmest  and  highest  form 
pan  exist  only  in  a  reasoning  and  speaking  creature.  For  imagination, 
when  i);  really  deserves  the  name,  is  intimately  connected  and  blended 
with  the  reason.  It  is  in  fact  the  poetical  reason,  or  the  realistic  element 
in  the  reason.  In  its  lower  form  it  constitutes  the  fancy,  which  ministers 
to  the  hope  and  fear  of  infants  and  dumb  animals. 
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other  primary  intuitions:  it  is  subordinated  to  the  intuition  of 
space,  for  he  is  here^  and  everything  else  is  there^  and  these  are 
two  positions;  it  is  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  time,  for  the  very 
belief  in  his  own  existence  presumes  a  continuance. 

This  then  is  the  sum  of  psychology.  Man  is,  and  the  world 
18,  there  is  a  here  and  a  there^  a  nie  and  a  not-me^  —  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is  consciousness.  He  has  perception,  con- 
ception, association,  which  constitute  his  Understanding.  He 
compares,  generalizes,  knows,  and  discourses;  these  are  the 
operations  of  his  Reason.  And  all  his  thoughts  are  modified  by 
and  subordinated  to  his  primary  intuitions  of  space  and  time. 

52  Now  if  language  be,  as  we  say  it  is,  the  genuine 
product  of  the  reason,  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of  all 
these  conformations  of  the  mind  in  the  structure  of  our  speech. 
And  so  it  is. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Greek  and  cognate  languages  has  taught 
us  that  there  are  two  primary  elements  of  speech;  the  first,  an 
organizing  element  which  enters  into  all  words,  and  which  we 
call  a  pronoun;  the  second,  a  material  element  which  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  all  significant  terms  which  are  not  pronouns. 
The  pronoun  expresses  in  the  first  instance  the  relation  of  the 
thinking  being  to  the  external  world,  of  the  subject  to  the  object, 
of  the  me  to  the  not-me;  and  this  is  formally  put  as  an  oppo- 
sition of  here  to  there.  The  first  general  and  vague  idea  of 
there  is  soon  split  up  into  a  number  of- modifications,  of  which 
the  first  is  a  distinction  of  objects  in  the  there  or  outward  world, 
according  as  they  are  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  subject,  and 
subsequently  a  designation  of  all  the  different  directions  in  which 
they  stand  with  regard  to  the  subject.  The  pronoun  therefore 
in  its  different  forms  isan  expression  of  the  first  great  fact  of  con- 
sciousness,— thatweare  and  that  there  is  something  without  us. 

53  The  materia]  element  of  language  includes  the  names 
of  all  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  outward 
world,  and  to  our  contact  with  which  we  owe  the  experiences 
that  are  the  staple  for  our  understanding.  We  find  on  exami- 
nation that  all  names  of  things  are  generic  terms,  that  they 
describe  some  particular  quality  or  attribute  of  the  object,  which 
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strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  in  it,  and  by  which  we  at  once 
see  its  resemblance  to  the  other  objects  of  the  same  class. 
We  observe,  too,  that  even  the  words  which  we  call  proper 
names  were  originally  generic  terms,  designating  some  qualities, 
and  consecrated  to  certain  particular  objects  possessing  those 
qualities  in  a  remarkable  degree.    It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
the  very  act  of  naming  implies  classification  and  abstraction,  or 
reasoning  power;  and  when  Adam  is  said  to  have  named  all  llie 
animals,  this  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact,  that 
by  his  reasoning  power,  which  is  identical  with  the  pow^er  of 
speech,  he  divided  them  according  to  the  prima  facie  classes  of 
natural  history.   Of  course,  this  use  of  general  instead  of  special 
names  has  a  great  effect  on  the  conciseness  and  perfection  of 
language  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  But  the  process  does 
not  stop  here;  not  only  are  individuals  described  by  general 
names,  but  all  the  relations  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
attribute  from  which  the  body  of  the  name,  or  the  root  as  it  is 
called,  is  derived,  are  expressed  by  words  into  which  that  root 
enters;  nay  more,  very  many  words  expressing  contrasted  rela- 
tions have  the  same  root  perhaps  slightly  modified.  This  is  an 
exemplification  in  language  of  the  principle  of  association  or 
suggestion,  which  all  psychologists  recognise  as  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  of  the  mind.  AU  writers  on  suggestion  or 
the  association  of  ideas  admit,  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
that  contrast  or  contrariety  is  a  species  of  connexion  among 
ideas;  indeed,  Brown  makes  it  one  of  the /primary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion.  Now,  if  we  recollect  that  suggestion  or  association 
depends  upon  previous  coexistence  or  previous  proximate  succes- 
sion, we  shall  not  wonder,  that,  in  this  natural  and  necessary 
process  of  expressing  the  greatest  number  of  thoughts  or  modifi- 
cations of  thought  with  the  fewest  possible  words  or  modifica- 
tions of  words,  ideas  of  contrast,  as  well  as  ideas  of  resemblance, 
should  be  expressed  by  words,  into  which  the  same,  or  a  slightly 
modified  root  enters;  for  all  contrasts  and  resemblances  are  rela- 
tions, and  no  idea  of  a  relation  could  be  formed  unless  we  had 
seen  the  related  objects  together,  or  experienced  the  related 
feelings  in  close  succession;  but  in  this  case,  where  the  percep- 
tions have  taken  place  together,  the  recollection  of  one  percep- 
tion awakens  a  remembrance  of  the  other;  consequently,  if  we 
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have  got  a  word  to  express  one  of  these  related  ideas,  that  word 
suggests  the  other  idea  to  our  mind;  therefore,  the  root  of  that 
word,  or  a  slight  modification  of  it,  would  naturally  be  adopted 
to  express  the  other  idea,  whether  it  be  an  idea  of  contrast  or 
an  idea  of  resemblance.  And  thus  we  find  thai  a  .word  may 
bear  two  contrasted  significations,  or  there  may  be  two  or  more 
words,  containing  the  same  or  slightly  modified  roots,  which 
denote  contrasted  or  contrary  objects  or  feelings,  when  the 
objects  or  feelings  have  been  seen,  felt,  or  experienced,  always 
or  generally,  in  connexion  or  in  immediate  succession*. 

54  Every  word  containing  a  root,  or  belonging  to  the 
material  element  of  language,  also  contains  by  way  of  prefix, 
suffix,  or  both,  a  pronominal  element.  This  is  the  counterpart 
in  language  of  the  psychological  fact,  that  every  act  of  con- 
sciousness is  subordinated  to  the  two  conditions  of  thought,  the 
intuitions  of  space  and  time.  The  old  Epicureans  maintained 
that  the  only  real  existences  in  the  world  were  matter  and 
space  f,  and  that  every  thing  else  was  either  a  property  {con- 


*  The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  principle  of  association 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  same  or  a  cognate  language. 

Contratt.  Cause  and  Effect. 

havere^  wish,  habere,  have.  atb,  speak,  άΐω,  hear. 

cupioy  desire,  capio,  take.  ανδάω,  speak,  audio,  liear. 

lam,  wish,  2άω,  take.  χαϋω,  call,  %1νω,  hear. 

zri^ifiOQy  χ^αίύμΒΪν,  assist,  jr^^o(,  χ^ηΐ-  video,  see,  οϊδα,  know. 

fitF,  want  assistance.  "set"  (place),  "sit"  (be  placed). 

CiiruSj  possessed  and  valued,  carere,  want,  δέω,  bind,  δαίω,  burn. 
"deer*•  (prized),    because   you  have  it,  δήμος,  δημός,  do.  do. 

*'dear"(expensive),becauseyouwantit.  ατηω,  fasten,  δητω,  set  on  fire. 

X^ie,  use,  z^ila,  need.  δέη-αιος,    ,  δάχ-ομαΐΛ    the 

gestire,  wish,  gerere,  carry  with  one.        jrc/^,        i     ®  **"  αίρ-έω,    /  conse- 

trachten,  look  at  eagerly,  tragen,  to  carry,  hand,      J         '    hin-ihan,  i  qnent 

μνήμη  )  finger,      f  "  "^  fangen,     ^    act. 

μ^νος    \     a  moving       J\J^     I  remain-  -^   ^    '  J     if    ^ 

^i/ioire/ force,  desire,    ^^y^J     ing. 

^έω     )   quickness  of      τί^μι  ) 
^οός  \        motion,  «•ακοβ  J   ^^^^' 

"fast"  (rapid),  "fast"  (fixed). 
t  Lucretius,  i.  44G: 

prater  inane  et  corpora,  tertia  per  se 
Nulla  potest  rerum  in  numero  natura  relinqui. 
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junctum)  or  an  acddent  (eventwn)  of  these*.  Time,  for  instance, 
was  an  accident  of  matter,  not  perceptible  in  itself,  bat  to  be 
inferred  from  the  rest  or  motion  of  things  f.  With  what  con- 
nexion with  this  materialistic  view  we  know  not,  but  all  people, 
whether  philosophers  or  not,  seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
minds,  till  Kant  appeared,  that  space  at  all  events  was  some- 
thing external,  empirical,  and  real.  Kant,  however,  deduces  his 
critical  philosophy  from  the  position  that  space  and  time  are 
a  priori  intuitions,  because  we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  out- 
ward objects  without  a  presupposition  of  space  and  time;  thej 
necessarily  form  the  basis  of  all  outward  phenomena;  they  are, 
both  of  them  taken  together,  pure  forms  of  all  perception,  and 
consequently  make  synthetical  positions  ά  priori  possible^.  It 
is  true  that  the  intuitions  of  Space  or  Position,  and  of  Time  or 
Continuity,  are  equally  original  and  equally  necessary,  but  if  we 
analyze  them  more  rigorously,  we  shall  find  that  the  intuition  of 
Time  is  only  a  refinement  and  modification  of  that  of  Space. 
These  two  primary  notions  may  be  otherwise  stated  as  an  intui- 
tion on  the  one  hand  of  positon  or  fixedness  of  objects  with 
isolations  or  intervals,  which  is  the  intuition  of  Space ;  and  an 
intuition  on  the  other  hand  of  continuousness  or  motion  of  ob- 
jects, or  of  such  a  closeness  and  proximity  in  their  positions 
that  the  intervals  are  not  perceived,  or  not  taken  into  account, 
and  this  is  the  intuition  of  Time.  Now  it  is  clear  even  from 
common  language,  that  this  is  the  whole  distinction  betwe^i 
space  and  time;  for  the  words  which  we  use  as  indications  of 
position,  such  as  "before"  and  "after,"  "backwards"  and  "for- 
wards," are  also  indicative  of  time.  We  shall,  however,  make 
our  meaning  clearer  by  an  example. 

55  That  these  primary  forms  of  thought  necessary  to  per- 
ception are  the  basis  of  pure  mathematics,  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Kant§,  and  it  is  indeed  obvious  to  every  one  who  agrees  widi 


*  Lucretius,  i.  450: 

Nam  quwquomque  cluent  aut  his  conjuncta  duabue 
Rebus  ea  invenies  aut  horum  eventa  videbis, 

f  V.463:  Nee  per  se  quemquam  tempos  sentire  fatendum  est 
Semotum  ab  rerum  moiu  placidaque  quiete, 

ί  Kritik  der  reinen   Vemun/ty  pp.  28—43.  §  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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Plato  in  considering  the  exact  sciences  as  derived  from  percep- 
tion by  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  two  first  invented  of  the 
exact  sciences  were  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  which  are  both 
referable  to  the  intuition  of  Space.  The  latter  was  always,  in 
the  bands  of  the  old  geometers,  the  science  of  position;  in  the 
former,  all  the  principles  are  derived  from  the  notion  of  inter- 
vals, and  the  primary  names  of  the  numbers  are,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  pronominal  words  signifying  position.  For  con- 
Tenience  in  reckoning,  it  soon  became  customary  to  substitute 
for  these  arithmetical  words  a  set  of  symbols,  all  of  them  single 
letters,  and  people  were  not  long  in  inventing  concise  methods  of 
combining  these  according  to  the  principles  of  the  sdence.  But 
even  these  abbreviations  were  not  enough,  and  a  sort  of  short- 
hand was  invented  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  Euro- 
peans have  agreed  to  designate  by  the  Arabic  name  Algebra*. 
This  written  language,  for  it  was  only  a  set  of  symbols,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  spoken,  was,  in  process  of  time,  extended 
to  the  expression  of  geometrical  results:  but  only  imperfectly ; 
because  the  geometer  sometimes  encroached  upon  the  domain  of 
the  other  intuition;  and  a  science  of  pure  time  had  not  been  deve- 
loped from  the  sciences  of  Space.  In  fact,  the  intuition  of  Time 
or  continuity  was  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with;  like  the  old 
Heradeitean  doctrines,  it  presupposed  a  continual  flowing  or 
change,  and  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  expression.  The  great 
difiGculty  to  be  overcome  was  aphilological  one, — ^theconstruction 
of  a  language  to  express  motion,  time,  or  continuous  change. 
This  Obstacle  was  surmounted  at  nearly  the  same  period  by 
both  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  and  their  discovery  of  the  language 
of  change  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance  immediately  for 
physical  science,  and  ultimately,  we  doubt  not,  for  philosophy 
in  general.  No  one  has  been  at  the  pains  to  point  out  the 
natural  progress  of  this  discovery:  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
easy  to  do  so.  The  most  obvious  example  of  continued  change,  or 
melting  down  of  intervals,  is  that  of  physical  continuous  motion: 


*  Tbie  word  ie  referred  to  γΛ^,  ftQd  signifies  "reductio  partium  ad 
totmn,  sea  fractionum  ad  integritatem"  (GoUns,  c.  462;  Frejtag,  i. 
p.  239  b). 
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SO  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  ancient  philosophers  included  under 
the  name  motion  (χΐνηόις)  all  that  we  include  under  the' term 
change;  thus  Plato,  Thefietet,  p.  181  D:  δύο  δη  λίγω  τούτω 
είδη  Μνήόεως,  άλλοΐωόιν,  ripf  δε  περίψοράν  (read  φοράν). 
Parmen.  ρ.  138  c:  ιανονμενον  η  φίρο^τό  η  άλλο^οΐτο  or- 
Aristot.  Nat  Ausc.  vu•  2,  §.  1 :  ind  δε  τρεις  dOi  χινηόείς,  η  τε 
itatk  τόπον,  χαΐ  χατα  rb  χοών,  χαΐ  xcctic  το  ηοόόν,  άνάγχη 
χαΐ  τα  κινούμενα  τρία.  η  fiv  ουν  xark  τόπον  φορά,  ή  Si 
%ατα  το  ποών  άλλοΐωόις,  η  δε  χατα  τ6  πο($6ν  ανξηόις  tud 
φ^ίόις.  1η  accordance  with  this,  then,  the  earliest  language  or 
science  of  change  borrowed  all  its  terms  and  even  its  name 
from  physical  motion:  though  from  the  very  first  it  was  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  problems  in  change  or  continuity  in 
general.  The  natural  division,  therefore,  of  the  exact  sciences 
is  this.  (1)  The  science  of  positions  or  intervals,  which  includes 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  (2)  The  science  of  time  or  of  conti- 
nuous change,  which  comprehends  mechanics, dynamic8,aiid  the 
great  problem  of  physical  astronomy.  When  Algebra,  or  the 
symbolical  language  in  which  the  sciences  of  space  were  ex- 
pressed, was  applied  to  the  science  of  time,  it  was  called 
Fluxions  or  Differential  Calculus;  but  it  might  in  £em^  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  older  language,  of  which  it  is  merely  an 
extension.  We  are  aware  that  an  eminent  mathematician,  in 
the  sister  island,  has  asserted  that  Algebra,  by  which  he  means 
all  that  is  included  in  the  unphilosophical  use  of  the  word 
analysis,  is  the  science  of  pure  Time*,  and  he  even  goes  so  far 


*  Sir  W.  Bowan  Hamilton,  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  an  eeaaj 
'*0n  Conjugate  Functions  and  on  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time" 
{Tran8acHon$  of  the  Ronal  Jriah  Academy^  Vol.  xvii.  pp.  293  foil.),  states 
'Hbat  his  object  is  to  enquire  whether  existing  Algebra  offers  no  rudiment 
which  may  encourage  a  hope  of  developing  a  icience  of  Algebra,  properly 
so  called,  strict,  pure  and  independent,  deduced  by  valid  reasons  from  it^s 
own  intuitive  principles;  and  this  not  less  an  object  of  ά  priori  contem- 
plation than  Geometry,  not  less  distinct  in  its  own  essence  from  the  roles 
which  it  may  teach  or  use,  and  from  the  signs  by  which  it  may  express  its 
meaning ;  and  that  he  has  been  led  to  the  belief  that  the  intuition  of  time 
is  such  an  element."  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  formal  exanu- 
nation  of  so  profound  a  subject:  but  we  are  sure  that  any  one  who  will 
look  into  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  paper,   and  compare  it  with  the  explana- 
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as  to  say,  that  arithmetic  is  a  part  of  the  same  science*:  but 
^th  all  deference  to  him  and  another  distinguished  analyst  f, 
^vbo  defines  Algebra  as  the  science  of  general  reasoning  by 
symbolical  language,  we  must  insist  that  Algebra  can  never  be 
called  a  science,  wh^n  separated  from  its  applications,  which  are 
all  so  many  distinct  sciences.  If  the  science  of  pure  time  is 
coextensive  and  identical  with  Algebra,  as  the  former  scholar 
asserts,  then  must  Geometry,  which  is  the  science  of  pure  Space, 
become  the  science  of  pure  Time  whenever  it  is  expressed  in 
analysis.  Algebra  should  be  defined  as  the  method  or  art  of 
oombining  symbols,  as  a  language  in  which  we  can  carry  on 
the  most  abstract  and  general  reasonings  about  sensible  objects, 
considered  in  their  relation  to  one  or  other  of  our  original 
intuitions. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  progress  and  extension  of  Algebra, 
that  the  intuition  of  Time,  though  necessarily  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  Space,  may  be  derived  from  it  by  adding  the  idea  of 
motion  or  change,  or  by  melting  down  the  intervals  which  con- 
stitute position,  and  that  in  scientific  language,  at  all  events,  the 
expression  of  Time  is  .posterior  to  that  of  Space  J.  In  the  com- 
mon languages  we  find  two  classes  of  the  material  words,  which 


ύοη  given  in  the  text,  must  admit  that  he  hae  confused  the  method  of 
Algebra  with  one  of  its  applications. 

*   Ubi  supra,  p.  308.  +  Professor  Peacock's  Algebra,  §  1. 

:|:  Mr.  Mansel  {Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  pp.  83,  204),  says  that  all 
consciousness  is  subordinate  to  the  general  law  of  time,  and  that  subor- 
dinate to  this  general  law  there  are  two  inferior  conditions,  to  which  the 
two  great  divisions  of  consciousness  are  severally  subject— our  knowledge 
of  body  being  governed  by  the  condition  of  space,  and  our  knowledge  of 
mind  by  that  of  personality.  "From  these,"  he  maintains,  **are  derived 
three  corresponding  systems  of  necessary  truths  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term:  the  science  of  Numbers  being  connected  with  the  condition  of 
Time;  that  of  Magnitude  with  Space;  and  that  of  Morals  with  Person, 
ality"  We  place  this  statement  in  juxtaposition  with  that  in  the  text, 
which  seems  to  us  to  expose  before-hand  Mr.  Mansel's  somewhat  con- 
fosed  apprehension  of  the  subject.  The  idea  of  number  is  an  idea  of 
fixity,  for  every  number  is  a  sum  and  a  standing-point  The  idea  of  time 
is  that  of  continuous  change,  and  we  cannot  express  time  in  number 
without  transferring  it  for  the  moment  to  the  domain  of  space  and  mag* 
nitude.  This  is  only  one  instance  among  many  of  the  sham  science 
which  abounds  in  Mr.  MansePs  book. 
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we  call  nouns  and  verbs.  The  former  are  capable  of  expressing 
relations  of  Space  only :  the  latter  denote  actions  or  express  rela- 
tions of  Time.  Yet  we  find  that  both  are  made  out  of  the  same 
materials;  the  roots  or  stuff  of  language  enter  into  each  set,  and 
they  are  each  of  them  combined  with  prOnominal  elements, 
which  denote  the  case-relations  in  the  former,  and  the  person- 
relations  in  the  latter;  the  cases  of  the  nouns  expressing  the 
position  of  some  object  with  regard  to  other  objects,  the  persons 
of  the  verb  the  point  from  which  the  action  begins,  or  at  which 
it  ends.  These,  we  shall  see,  stand  upon  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  the  expression  of  agency,  whether  effected  by  a  case, 
a  preposition,  or  a  person-ending,  is  still  strictly  pronominal  or 
derived  from  the  intuition  of  space. 

From  this  examination  we  see  that  the  law  according  to 
which  the  words  of  a  perfect,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an 
inflected  language,  are  formed,  that  is  to  say,  their  anatoniical 
structure,  or  internal  mechanism,  is  the  counterpart  of  what  we 
know  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Here,  however,  the  parallel 
is  at  an  end,  and  we  must  be  careful  to  recollect  that  the  words 
themselves,  when  once  formed  into  a  whole,  are  nowise  repre- 
sentatives of  any  thing  in  the  mind.  They  may  go  on  through 
all  possible  shades  of  meaning,  and  even  be  used  by  abstraction 
without  any  regard  either  to  their  structure  or  primitive  signifi- 
cation, and  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  mind  with  a  com- 
prehension of  their  import:  nay,*  it  is,  as  Λve  have  shown, 
the  natural  process  in  language,  as  it  developes  itself  syntacti- 
cally, to  destroy  the  fulness  and  significance  of  its  individual 
words ;  and  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  science  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  A  very  pregnant  example  of  this  is  furnished  by 
those  general  abstract  terms  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
metaphysicians. 

If  we  examine  the  abstract  and  general  names  in  any  lan- 
guage, we  shall  find  that  they  are  only  tropical  or  figurative 
words  properly  referring  to  sensible  objects;  and  the  reason  of 
this  is  obvious,  for  the  whole  end  of  language  is  to  transfer  our 
inward  feelings  to  the  outward  world,  so  that  they  may  become 
cognizable  to  others,  and  objective  to  ourselves ;  now  in  order  to 
attach  a  name  to  a  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  name  and  the 
thing  should  be  presented  to  the  observation  a  certain  number  of 
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times  together:  but  it  is  easier  to  present  a  material  object  to 
the  observation  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  naming  it,  than  to 
describe  to  him  an  impression  or  a  thought ;  consequently,  ma- 
terial objects  are  first  named,  and  thoughts  or  ideas  are  described 
by  a  metaphorical  reference  to  them.  Of  course,  this  method 
of  forming  our  abstract  terms,  though  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  productive  of  serious  inconveniences ;  by  using 
metaphorical  words,  we  are  apt  to  reason  vaguely  in  consequence 
of  the  different  significations  which  the  words  bear  in  common 
language.  Hence,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  it  would  doubtless 
be  desirable  to  have  a  set  of  words  which  bear  no  specific  mean- 
ing. But  this  is  impossible  in  spoken  language,  except  in  the 
case  of  merely  pronominal  words,  denoting  not  things  but  the  posi- 
tions of  things:  therefore  it  is  only  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Music  that  we  can  have  a  spoken  language  perfectly  general.  In 
symbolical  written  language,  however,  it  is  possible  to  put  down 
marks  or  signs,  and  invent  laws  for  their  combination  with- 
out at  all  troubling  ourselves  about  their  interpretation;  and 
it  is  to  the  invention  of  such  a  language,  and  its  subsequent 
extension  to  subjects  beyond  the  arithmetical  calculations  to 
which  it  was  at  first  applied,  that  the  great  advances  in  pure 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences  depending  on  them,  are  to  be 
attributed. 

56  As  abstract  general  terms  are  merely  the  names  of  sen- 
sible objects  used  tropically,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  the 
representatives  of  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  even  though  it  were 
true  that  the  words  of  a  language,  and  not  the  mode  of  forming 
them  only,  might  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  mental 
operations.  The  controversy  between  the  realists  and  nominalists, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  short  account  in  the  last  Chapter, 
conld  not  arise  at  the  present  day;  every  one  is  now  aware  that 
words,  as  the  signs  of  generalization,  are  the  only  objects  about 
which  general  reasoning  is  conversant.  Κ  any  question  of  this 
sort  could  be  agitated  at  present,  it  must  be  one  between  the 
nominalism  of  Occham,  or  conceptualism  as  some  might  be 
pleased  to  call  it,  and  the  ultra -nominalism  of  the  school  of 
Hobbes,  Home  Tooke,  or  Bentham.  Some  of  these  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  seek  for  general  truths  in  the  words  of  a  particular 

Η  2 
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language;  but  no  one,  now-a-days,  would  conversely  assert  the 
objective  existence  of  general  ideas,  as  something  independent  of 
the  general  terms  which  we  use  in  reasoning. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  general  terms  presume  generalization; 
it  is  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  general,  necessary,  abso- 
lute truth,  and  that  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  are  possible; 
it  is  true  that  there  are  genera  and  species  of  things,  and, 
in  short,  representative  or  abstract  knowledge  as  opposed  to 
perceptive  or  intuitive  knowledge;  but  it  is  not  true  that, 
because  we  can  abstract  and  generalize,  therefore  we  have  in 
our  mind  general  abstract  ideas  or  images  of  the  absolute  and 
unconditioned,  still  less  that  our  general  terms  are  representa- 
tives of  such  ideas,  and  least  of  all  that  such  abstract  ideas 
have  an  independent  existence.  As  a  great  philosopher  has 
remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  general 
terms,  our  necessities  have  obliged  us  to  depart  from  the  natural 
order  of  our  ideas;  we  have  been  obliged  to  attach  ourselves 
to  one  furnished  by  the  occasions  and  accidents  to  which  we 
are  liable,  and  this  order  gives  us  not  the  origin  of  our  notions, 
but  the  history  of  our  discoveries*.  To  adopt  the  words  of  tlie 
same  philosopher,  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  ideas,  — the 
real  and  the  nominal.  The  nominal  idea  of  a  thing  is  but  its 
definition;  and  thus  a  simple  idea  is  only  real,  for  it  cannot 
have  a  definition,  that  is,  a  new  simple  idea  cannot  be  raised 
in  the  mind  by  means  of  words.  The  nominal  idea  or  essence 
of  a  thing  is  simply  that  quality  or  attribute  which  we  remark 
in  it  as  the  point  of  similarity  between  it  and  other  individuals 
which  we  class  with  it,  and  which  is  therefore  the  cause  of  its 
name.  This  definition,  like  all  classification  or  naming,  is  of 
course  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary;  for,  as  Dugald  Stew^art 
observes  f,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  quality  is 
more  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  thing  as  an  individual 
than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  accidental.  The  real  definition  enables  us  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  the  thing  defined,  and  it  is  this  definition  alone  that 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  science,  for  which  the  nominal  definition 


♦  Leibnitz,  Nouveauz  Eesais  sur  PEntendement  Humain,  p.  324. 
t  Elements,  p.  130. 
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is  not  sufficient,  unless  it  can  be  shown  by  experiment  that  the 
tiling  defined  is  possible,  in  which  case  the  definition  becomes 
real.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  a  perfect 
circle,  but  the  definition  of  the  circle  enables  us  to  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  thing,  and  therefore  the  definition  is  allowed  to 
rank  among  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  Geometry.  The 
essence  of  a  thing  is  but  the  possibility  of  it,  and  therefore  does 
not  depend  upon  ourselves ;  the  merely  nominal  definition  is  arbi- 
trary, and  though  there  is  but  one  essence,  there  may  be  several 
nominal  definitions  of  the  same  thing,  while  the  real  definition 
must  be  justified  by  the  reason,  which  shows  that  it  is  possible, 
or  by  experience,  which  shows  that  it  actually  is,  and  is  therefore 
possible*. 

57  The  doctrines  of  the  Realists  in  the  middle  ages  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  a  misconception  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  which  has  prevailed  to  the  present  timef .  It  has  been 
all  along  supposed  that  Plato  was  a  realist  in  ihe  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  that  he  believed  in  the  independent  existence  of 
universal  ideas,  that  he  had  a  great  passion  for  the  marvellous 
and  mysterious,  and  so  forth.  We  believe  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Plato  may  have  been  a  bad  citizen,  —  in  his  heart  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  and  an  enemy  to  her  institutions, — ^but  he  was  not 
a  mystical  dreamer,  or  a  wild  enthusiast;  he  was  the  very 
greatest  of  all  true  philosophers,  because  he  was  the  first;  he 
was  a  sober,  clear-headed  thinker,  and  not  the  less  so  because  he 
had  the  most  brilliant  fancy  —  a  mind  teeming  with  the  most 
poetical  imagery  that  ever  gilded  the  page  of  abstract  specula- 
tion. The  business  of  philosophy,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  to 
undress  the  objects  of  sense ;  to  take  the  thought  away  from  the 
particular,  and  turn  it  to  the  general.  In  the  beginning  of  real 
philosophy  this  was  the  great  thing  to  be  done.  The  first  phi- 
losophers, so  called,  were  materialists  and  ultra-nominalists;  and 
therefore  it  was  Plato's  object,  as  a  true  philosopher,  to  esta- 
blish at  least  the  position  that  truth  and  science  cannot  be  found 


*  Leibnitz  (ubi  supra,  pp.  252  folL). 
t  It  is  perhaps  right  to  make  an  exception  to  a  certain  extent  in  favour 
of  Bishop  Berkeley  (see  SiriSy  §  338). 
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in  the  individuals,  but  must  be  sought  after  by  general  reasoih 
ing;  that  we  must  take  general  terms,  the  names  of  classee 
and  not  of  individual  things,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  valuable 
conclusions.  I£  he  had  written,  as  Dugald  Stewart  might  hare 
written,  on  the  same  theme  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the 
world  had  enjoyed  for  many  hundred  years  the  lights  of  philo- 
sophy, science,  literature,  and  a  true  spiritual  religion,  he  would 
have  had  no  occasion  to  use  allegories  about  chariots  and 
winged  horses,  and  ideas  dwelling  in  the  world  of  intelligence, 
and  metempsychosis*,  and  so  forth.  But  living  as  he  did  in 
an  idolatrous  country,  where  every  association  was  opposed 
to  abstraction,  and  the  human  soul  made  an  image  worship  of 
its  every  thought,  where  there  was  no  literature  except  poetry 
and  annals,  and  these  too  read  by  few,  he  waS  obliged  to  set 
up  idols  against  idols,  to  make  the  imagination,  which  bad 
created  all  the  elements  of  Greek  polytheism,  its  own  iconodast 
in  favour  of  a  rival  worship ;  and  so  he  spoke  of  ideas  as  things 
real,  objective,  and  independent,  dwelling  with  God  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  making  other  things  what  they  are  by 
participation.    Nevertheless,  no  one  knew  better  than  he  did 


♦  The  allegory  in  the  Phsednie  is  borrowed  entirely  from  the  circoB»- 
stance,  that,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  words  referring  to  the  use  of  wings  are 
employed  to  signify  the  emotions  of  the  mind  (see,  for  instance,  Sophoclee, 
Ajax,  693);  a  metaphor  so  obvious  that  Aristophanes  makes  a  very  length- 
ened joke  upon  it  in  the  Avea,  1436—1450.  If  the  reader  wishes  for  »» 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  Plato  could  spin  an  allegory  from  the  com- 
mon terms  of  poetical  language,  let  him  compare  PhtBdrus,  p.  261  a— D» 
where  we  have  it^mftv  μίν  Εφριξε-- οίον  U  της  φρίκης— ^ερμόνης—^^^ί*^' 
9έντος  δΐέτάχη-^ζεί  ουν  h  τοντφ  3ΐη,  καΐ  άναχητιίει—τ^  διεξόδφ  iyZ^f^^^ 
Ιχόατ^—βϋτε  πάαα  χεντονμένη  %ύ%Χφ  η  'ψυχή  οίατρα  χαΐ  όδυνάται,  with 
Sophocles,  Tracfnnioe,  831  foil.: 

εΐ  γάρ  αφε  Κενταύρου  φονία  νεφέΐα 
χρίει  δολοποιος  ανάγκα 
πλευρά  ηροβτακέντος  ίου 

δεινοτάτφ  μΙν  ϋδρας  ηροατεταηώς 

φάαματι; 

αμμιγά  νιν  αίκίξει• 

ύηοφόρια  δοΐόμυ^α  κέντρ 

έφιζέΰαντα. 
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that  this  was  but  philosophy  speaking  in  parables;  as  will 
appear  from  the  consideration  of  a  very  few  facts*. 

58  Plato  bases  his  whole  system  on  dialectic  or  logic,  the 
art  of  general  reasoning.  He  knew  that  there  could  be  no 
general  reasoning  leading  to  philosophy,  or  general  principles, 
without  real  definitions.  Now,  the  definition  necessarily  includes 
two  things,  generalization  and  division,  or,  in  the  words  of 
modem  logicians,  it  is  made  either  per  genus  or  per  differentiam. 
The  former  process  is  the  base  of  the  second;  the  second  is  the 
development  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  dialectic,  and  there- 
fore philosophy,  depend  upon  generalization ;  and  Plato's  theory 
of  ideas,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  the  assertion  of  the  principle, 
that  in  order  to  general  reasoning  we  must  generalize  and 
classify,  Tuxxh,  γίνος  δ^ακρίνενν  and  κατ  είδη  όχοΛεΐν^  which  he 
explains  very  clearly  in  the  Phwdms  (p.  24:9  b):  δει  γαρ  αν^ρω• 
ytov  ξ;υνίεναν  %ocx  είδος  λεγόμενον,  Ιχ  πολλών  Ibv  αΐΰ^ηόεων  εΙς 
%ν  λογΐ45μω  IwcoQotifia/or,— and  this  we  presume  is  now  generally 
admitted f.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  so  many  writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy ;  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  connexion  between  him  and  the  Pythagoreans, 
who  made  the  same  use  of  numbers, — the  first  abstract  t^lms  in 
language, — ^which  he  did  of  his  ideas,  would  have  taught  them 
that  Plato's  object  was  only  to  bring  forward  the  principles  of 
science  or  necessary  truih,  to  draw  the  first  outlines  of  a  system 
of  logic  or  general  reasoning,  by  laying  down  the  rules  of  classifi- 


*  See  Cousin,  Nouveaux  Fragmena  Philoanphiques^  pp.  160  foil, 
t  Professor  Thompson,  in  his  essay  on  the  SophUta  of  Plato  {Trans, 
of  the  Cambr,  Phil.  Soc,  VoL  x.  Part,  i.),  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
Plato's  method  of  definitions:  "Two  methods  are  marked  out  (in  the 
Phcedrus)  for  the  dialectician  to  pursue  in  searching  for  definitions. 
Either  he  may  start  firom  particulars  and  from  them  rise  to  generals: 
or  he  may  assume  a  general  and  descend  hy  successive  stages  to  the 
subordinate  species  (the  species  specicUissima)  which  contains  the  thing  or 
idea,  which  he  seeks  to  define.  The  first  of  these  processes  is  styled 
by  Plato  αννιχγωγή^  Collection:  by  Aristotle,  hnaγ^Dγή,  Induction:  the 
second  is  called  by  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  διαίρεοις^  or  the  SueiQsrtnif 
μέθοδος,  DiYision  or  the  Dirisive  Method.  Whoso  is  master  of  both 
methods  is  styled  by  Plato  a  Dialectician,  and  his  art  the  Art  of  Dia- 
lectic." 
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cation  and  generalization•  His  pupil  Aristotle,  who  has  griev- 
ously misrepresented  his  meaning,  did  but  fill  up  his  scheme*; 
and  it  may  be  shown  from  the  words  of  both,  that,  in  talking  of 
genera  and  species,  categories,  and  universals,  they  meant  only 
general  terms,  the  necessary  instruments  of  reasoning,  the  main 
part  of  the  definition  real,  which  is  perpetual  because  it  speaks 
only  of  the  possible  f. 

59  We  need  not  search  long  in  Plato^s  works  without 
finding  indubitable  proofs  of  his  nominalism,  expressed  in  the 
most  direct  terms  J.    For  instance,  in  the  Republic  (x•  p.  596a) 


*  In  the  paper  just  quoted  Mr.  Thompson  says:  "AristoUe  objects 
to  the  term  μίΟ^Βξις  on  the  ground  that  it  is  metaphorical.  Now  as  a 
logical  term,  the  Platonic  μέ^εξις  is  hut  the  counterpart  of  ϋχαρξις,  the 
Aristotelian  word  denoting  the  relation  of  subject  to  predicate.  The 
one  term  is  as  metaphorical  as  the  other  and  not  more  so.'* 

t  Leibnits,  u.  s.  p.  254:  lea  Essences  sont  perpetuelies  parce  qu'U  ne  s'y 
affit  que  du  possible. 

J  Mr.  Dyer  in  a  paper  On  the  noun,  or  name^  as  an  instrument  of  reason- 
ing^ read  before  the  Philological  Society,  14.  Jan.  1848  {Proceedings,  Vol.  m. 
No.  65),  has  combated  this  view  of  Plato*s  philosophy.  He  maintains  that 
nominalfsm  would  have  been  totally  inconsistent  with  Plato's  particular 
tenets;  that  he  was  in  fact  a  realist  But  he  admits  that  Plato's  "realism 
did  not  prevent  him  from  making  use  of  general  terms  for  logical  pur- 
poses, precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  thorough  nominalist  He 
tells  us  too  that  "the  germ  of  Plato's  philosophy  lies  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  the  Phasdrus  (245  d  sqq.)  in  which  the  soul  is  likened  to  a  yoke 
of  winged  horses;"  and  he  maintains  that  '* fanciful  as  this  sketch  may 
appear,  it  in  reality  contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, such  as  we  find  them  worked  out  in  a  more  serious  manner  in  the 
later  dialogues."  The  question  therefore  between  Mr.  Dyer  and  ourselves 
lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  He  admits  that  Socrates  was  a  nomi- 
nalist, and  that  Plato  adopted  the  dialectic  method  of  his  master  in  a 
thoroughly  nominalistic  manner.  Accordingly,  it  only  remains  that  we 
should  decide  whether  his  idealism  was  a  fanciful  play  with  words  and 
metaphor^,  which  might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  merest  nomi- 
nalism :  or  whether  a  clear-headed  man,  who  understood  the  meaning  of  a 
general  predication  in  language,  was  so  besotted  in  his  word-worship  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  an  external  and  objective  existence  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  every  verbal  abstraction.  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  his  poe- 
tical phraseology,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  passages  quoted  in  the 
text  that  Plato  regarded  the  general  term  or  name  as  the  only  result  of 
abstraction. 
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he  begins  an  investigation  by  taking  the  generic  name  (ρνομά) 

as  a  representative  of  the  genus  (βίδος.  Ιδία,  which  are  in  this 

passage  used  as  identical  words*)  and  states  that  this  is  his 

usual  method  —  βονλει  ovv  Ιν^Ινδε  άρξώμε%'α  lutuixoKovvrsg,  ix 

της  elmd'vlas  μεθόδου;  είδος  γάρ  πού  u  %ν  εχαύτον  εΐώ^αμεν  τι- 

^so^cu  ΛερΙ  εχαότα  τα  πολλά,  οίς  τούτον  όνομα  ίπιφέρομεν  — 

^ώμεν  δη  χαΐ  νυν  δτι  βονλει  των  πολλών,  οίον,  εΐ  &έλεί£^  πολλοί 

πού  άόί  xXCvca  Tud  τράπεζοι.  —  &Ui  Ιδέοιγέ  πον  περί  ταύτα  τϊχ, 

όοίεύη  δύο,  μία  μίν  odlvTjg,  μία  δε  τραπέξης.    And  in  the  Laws 

(χ.  pp.  895, 6)  he  gives  in  plain  words  the  distinction,  which  we 

have  given  above,  between  the  name  and  the  definition,  the 

former  being  ^primafacie^  the  latter  a  scientific  classification, 

the  former  a  nominal,  the  latter  a  real  description:  αρ  ovx  av 

ΐΟ^έλοις  περί  εχαότον  τρίο  νοεϊν;  —  tv  μεν  την  ούόΐον,  ϊν  δε  της 

ονϋίας  τον  λόγον,  %ν  δε  ονομο'  χαί  δη  καΐ  Ιρωτη6ενς  είναι  περί 

το  ον  άπαν  δύο> — τότε  μεν  ημών  εχαότον  τοννομα  προτπνόμενον 

ainb  rbv  λόγον  αποιτείν,  τότε  δε  τ\)ν  λόγον  oirthv  προτεννόμενον 

Igcytav  αν  τοννομα,  —  Ιότι  πον  δίχα  διαιρονμενον  Ιν  άλλοις  τε 

χαΐ  Ιν  αριθμώ,  τούτω  δη  τφ  χατ  άρι^μhv  5νομα  μίν  αρτίον,  λόγος 

δε  άρι^μhς  διαιρούμενος  εΙς  ΐόο  δύο  μέρη. — μών  ουν  ου  τούτον 

ίχατέρως  προόαγορεύομεν,  αν  τε  τδν  λόγον  ερωτώμενοι  τοννομα 

άποδιδώμεν,  αν  τε  τοννομα  τον  λόγον,  αρτιον  ονόματι  χαΐ  λόγω, 

δίχα  δΐ€ίΐρούμενον  αριθμόν  προόαγορεύοντες  ταντ\ϊν  ον;  —  ψν  δη 

ψνχη  τοννομα,  τις  τούτον  λόγος;  ϊχομεν  άλλον  πλιρ^  τον  ννν  δ)] 

^ϊβεντα,  την  δννίψένην  αντην  ανττ(ν  χινεϊν  χίνηόιν;  on  which  it 

is  asked,  rJ)  ίουτ})  οανεϊν  φγ^ς  λόγον  ϊχπν  την  aircijv  ονόίαν  ηνπερ 


*  When  εϊβος  and  ιδέα  are  distinguished  by  Plato,  the  former  de- 
notes the  mental  apprehension,  and  the  latter  its  counterpart  in  nature. 
See  Thompson's  note  on  Butler's  Lectures,  ii.  p.  127.  In  common  Greek 
idia  means  the  outward  form  or  manner  of  any  thing,  while  εΐδος  denotes 
the  class  or  species.  We  have  them  both  together  in  Thucyd.  iii.  62: 
τιμεϊς  dl•  μηδίααι  μ^ν  ttdvovg  οϋ  φαμεν,  δωτι  ούδ*  'Adjjvaiovg,  tij  μέντοι  ccOTjj 
Ιδίοί  ϋύτερον  ιόντων  Ά^ηναΙίον  §πϊ  τούς'^λληνας  μόνους  ccv  Βοιωτών  άττικί- 
car  χαίτοι  ααέ^ααϋ'ε  iv  οΐφ  εΐδει  ίκάτεροι  ημών  τοντο  έπραξαν.  Here  it  is 
obvious  that  whether  we  take  rg  αντ^  ίδέα  with  Ιόντων  or  with  άττιηίααι,  it 
means  'Mn  the  same  way  or  manner,*'  eadem  ratione,  auf  dieselbe  Weise, 
But  h  οΐφ  εΐδει  must  mean  *4n  what  kind  of  government,*'  *Mn  what 
specific  form  of  constitution,"  in  qua  reipubltcce  formw,  in  tcelcher  Ver/assung, 
in  vxis  fwr  einer  Stellung;  cf.  viii.  90,  §  1:  ol  των  τετρα%οοίων  μάλιϋτα 
hamioi,  δντες  τζ  τοιουτφ  εϊδει. 
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τοννομα  ό  dij  χάντες  ψυχην  Λροόαγορεύομεν;  and  this  is  assented 
to.  If  we  compare  these  two  passages  with  those  which  we  have 
quoted  above  from  Occham,  the  chief  of  the  Nominalists,  we 
shall  see  that  their  opinions  on  the  value  of  universals  coincide*. 
Plato,  although  no  philologer,  had  convinced  himself  of  the 
fact  which  philology  has  made  certain  to  us,  that  although  the 
structure  of  language  is  a  counterpart  of  the  oi^anization  of  the 
mind,  the  individual  words  are  only  arbitrary  signs,  and  there- 
fore do  not  contain  the  truth  of  things.  But  the  great  talkers, 
by  whom  he  was  siurounded,  and  whose  writings  constituted  the 
intellectual  food  of  Athens,  had  arrived  at  the  extremest  point  of 
ultra-nominalism,  and  had  asserted  that  truth  was  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  the  visible  world,  but 
even  in  the  individual  words  of  a  particular  language.  Plato  is 
not  to  be  charged  with  realism  because  he  opposed  thb  abuse 
of  nominalism,  any  more  than  a  man  is  to  be  considered  an  in- 
fidel who  is  opposed  to  the  excesses  of  religious  zeal.  But  he 
has  been  called  so,  because,  as  Aristotle  says,  those  who  are  in 
one  extreme  of  wrong,  class  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  wrong 
all  who  hold  to  the  golden  mean  of  right. 

60  The  work  in  which  Plato  directly  opposed  the  philo- 
logical application  of  this  ultra-nominalism,  the  Οαζί//«ί,  was  till 
very  lately  altogether  misunderstood;  we  shall  therefore  give 
some  account  of  it,  and  of  the  modem  work  which  stands  in 
prominent  opposition  to  it,  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  by  John 
Home  Tooke,  as  well  on  account  of  the  contrast  between 
them,  and  our  decided  opposition  to  the  latter,  as  because  the 
serious  truths  for  the  first  time  announced  in  the  Cratylus,  its 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  Plato's  system,  and  consequently  with 
that  philosophy  which  is  the  beginning  of  human  knowledge, 
have  induced  us  to  borrow  from  it  the  title  of  this  book. 

The  utterly  ridiculous  and  unjustifiable  etymologies  brought 
forward  in  Plato's  Cratylus^  and  the  strange  mixture  of  joke 


*  We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  more  fully  the  verbal  and  gramma- 
tical reasoning  on  which  Plato's  system  depends:  see  Penny  Cyclopoedia, 
8.  V.  PlatOy  p.  236;  Literature  of  Oreec,  ii.  p.  230. 
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and  earnest  which  one  finds  in  every  page,  formerly  rendered 
this  dialogue  a  great  stumblingblock  to  all  the  admirers  of  the 
philosopher.    They  were  generally  unable  to  determine  what 
place  in  Plato's  works  should  be  assigned  to  it,  and  what  was 
its  real  object.   At  present,  however,  scholars  are  nearly  agreed 
as  to  its  general  meaning.   That  Plato,  whose  main  object  was 
to  establish  a  system  of  dialectics  as  a  means  of  inquiring  after 
truth,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  establishing  the  connexion  between  ideas  and  words,  and 
should  not  have  had  some  sober  theory  of  language,  the  dialec- 
tician's instrument,  cannot  be  believed.    On  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  have  been  continually  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  his  chief  business  was  to  solve,  in  part  at  least,  the  problem 
of  language,  for  he  says  that  language  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
mind  (^Pfuedrus^  p.  276  a),  and  that  the  word-maker  must  have 
a  dialectician  set  over  him  (jCratyL  p.  390  d).  The  great  object 
of  Plato  in  all  his  works  was  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  its 
continual  attraction  to  objects  of  sense,  to  teach  us,  that,  if  we 
would  find  truth  and  science,  we  must  ascend  to  laws  or  general 
principles,  and  not  confine  our  attention  to  the  multiplicity  of 
facts  and  individual  objects  (or,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  poetical 
language,  we  must  seek  for  them  not  in  the  world  of  matter,  but 
in  the  world  of  mind,  for  the  former  contains  only  shadowy 
representations  of  the  realities  displayed  by  the  latter),  that  there 
it  something  more  in  man  than  a  mere  congeries  of  recollected 
experiences,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  higher  thoughts  and 
more  exalted  pleasures  than  those  which  the  outward  world  can 
iumish.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  arguments  with  his  con- 
temporaries, on  all  the  great  questions  then  agitated  in  philo- 
sophy, and  it  is  well  known  that  he  thought  banter  and  irony 
as  good  a  vehicle  as  any  other  for  his  purpose.   Accordingly, 
when  he  found  that  words,  like  other  outward  objects,  instead 
of  being  considered  as  merely  symbols  of  reasoning,  were  them- 
selves made  the  objects  of  examination,  as  if  truth  and  science 
were  to  be  discovered  in  sounds  and  signs,  which  had  no  mean- 
ing, save  as  interpreted  from  within ;  when  he  found  too  that  this 
examination  was  carried  on  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious manner,  without  any  regard  paid  even  to  the  most  obvious 
principles  ofetymology,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
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some  specific  dogmas;  he  added  to  his  works  an  exposure  of 
these  absurdities,  which  only  differs  from  his  other  bantering 
treatises  in  having  more  ludicrous  and  extravagant  theories  io 
combat.  The  Eleatics  and  Heracleiteans  in  particular  had  made 
use  of  etymology  to  establish  their  contradictory  positions,  as- 
serting that  it  appeared  from  the  words  themselves,  the  former 
that  every  thing  was  fixed  and  stationary  (Tctao^cu),,  the  latter 
that  every  thing  was  in  motion  (xiveio^cu).  This  iumished  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  ridiculing  the  method  of  both,  by  show- 
ing that  both  their  systems  were  alike  demonstrable  from  ety• 
mology.    The  Cratylus  who  gives  his  name  to  the  dialogue, 
was  a  disciple  of  Heracleitus,  and,  according  to  Aristotle*  (or 
whoever  is  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  the  Metaphyncay^ 
Plato  had,  when  young,  some  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with 
him.  The  other  interlocutor  is  Hermogenes,  the  brother  of  Cal- 
lias,  who  is  introduced  as  a  supporter  of  the  Eleatic  doctrines. 
When  we  remember  how  Protagoras,  the  Heracleiteans,  and  Λβ 
Eleatics,  are  all  introduced  together  in  the  Theaetetus,  and  how 
in  that  dialogue  Plato  combats  the  two  former  sets  of  doctrines 
most  especially, and  in  conjunction  with  one  another,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  he  advances  against  Cratylus  in  this,  we 
cannot  avoid  considering  this  treatise  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Theaetetus.  The  doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  Heracleitus  coin- 
cided in  many  points,  and  particularly  in  their  views  on  the 
nature  of  language;  it  is  for  this  reason  no  doubt  that  Hermo- 
genes, as  the  representative  of  the  Eleatics,  is  made  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  philological  part  of  Protagoras's  work, 
ceilea^Akrfiua  {Cratyh  p. 391c),  and  the  Homeric  etymologies 
in  this  dialogue  have  been  thought  to  be  a  hit  at  Protagoras ;  for 
it  appears  from  the  Theaetetus  (p.  152  e),  that  the  disciples  of 
Protagoras  and  Heracleitus  supported  by  quotations  from  Homer 
the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  things;  also,  as  in  the 
Theaetetus,  the  Eleatics  are  treated  with  much  more  considera- 
tion, and  all  the  weight  of  the  ridicule  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
representative  of  the  Heracleiteans;  the  banter  is  carried  to  the 


*  Έχ  viov  τε  γάρ  αννή9ΐ]ς  γενόμενος  ηρατον  ΚρανοΧφ  χαϊ  ταϊς  ^HQcnLXti" 
ζΒίοίς  βόξαις^  ώς  απάντων  των  αΙό^Ί/ιτων  άεϊ  ^εάντων  %αί  ίπίύτήμης  ηερί 
(χύτων  ο^χ  οϋαης,  χ.  τ.  λ.    Arietot.  Metaphys,  ι.  c.  6. 
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greatest  length,  when  Socrates  tells  Cratylus  that  he  owes  the 
absurd  derivations  which  he  brings  forward,  and  to  all  of  which 
Cratylus  assents,  to  the  inspiration  which  had  come  upon  him 
from  bis  moming^s  talk  with  Euthypron,  a  mad  and  ridiculous 
quack.    The  object  of  the  Thesetetus  is  to  overthrow  entirely 
the  doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  the  Heracleiteans,  to  show  that 
the  grounds  of  science  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  province  of 
the  senses,  that  in  fact  science  is  neither  perception  nor  right 
conception,  nor  even  right  conception  combined  with  reasonable 
explanation.   Now  the  second  of  the  three  things  which  science 
is  not,  namely,  right  conception,  is  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  language^;  and  these  sophists  had  actually  made  language 
an  object  of  inquiry,  as  if  science  had  been  to  be  found  in  words: 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that  science  was 
not  identical  with  right  conception,  but  also  that  there  were 
no  grounds  of  science  in  language,  which,  although  intrinsicaUy 
the  same  with  right  conception,  was  extrinsically  so  far  different 
as  to  merit  a  separate  investigation;  this,  however,  could  not 
well  have  been  introduced  as  a  digression  into  the  Theaetetus, 
and  therefore  the  Cratylus  was  written  as  a  distinct  work  sup- 
plementary to  that  essay.  The  general  conclusion  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  dialogue  (p.  439  a)  ;  that  as  words  are  merely 
the  images  of  things^  it  would  be  much  better,  even  if  we  could 
most  perfectly  learn  the  nature  of  things  from  their  names,  to 
make  the  truth  a  criterion  as  well  of  itself  as  of  its  image. 

61  The  celebrated  work  of  Home  Tooke  presents  in  many 
ways  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sophistical  philology  against 
which  the  Cratylus  was  written.  It  was  suggested  more  immedi- 
ately by  some  legal  quibbles  originating  in  the  author's  trial  for 
high  treason,  just  as  the  sophistical  play  upon  words  seems  to 
have  been  recommended  as  a  part  of  the  juggling  rhetoric  with 
which  the  Athenian  pleaders  threw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
dicasts;  and  as  Cratylus  was  a  partizan  of  the  materialism  of 
Heracleitus  and  Protagoras,  so  Home  Tooke  professedly  adopts 
the  sensualism  of  Locke.  In  his  philological  method  too  he  nearly 
resembles  those  old  etymologers;  he  endeavours  to  establish 


Schleiermacher,  Einleitung  zttm  Kratylos^  p.  15. 
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his  views  by  an  examination  of  his  mother-tongue,  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  unaided  by  a  comparison  of  other  languages.  Of 
his  fundamental  error  vnth  regard  to  the  parts  of  speech  we  have 
spoken  in  another  place.   His  object  is  to  establish  nominalism 
in  its  lowest  and  worst  form,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
materialism;  he  endeavours  to  show  that,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage at  least,  all  words,  however  abstract  or  general  their  pre- 
sent use  may  be,  are  ultimately  traceable  to  a  meaning  deriTed 
from  sensible  impressions,  and  from  this  he  concludes  that  these 
words  must  still  beunderstood,  not  in  their  present  metaphorical, 
but  in  their  primitive  literal  sense,  and  consequently,  that  as 
words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  all  words  refer  only  to  sensa- 
tions, we  have  no  knowledge  but  through  our  sensations.   But, 
as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  somewhere  asks,  would  it  be  just  to 
conclude  that,  because  all  words  seem  to  represent,  originally, 
visible  objects,  there  are  no  impressions  of  touch,  smell,  sound, 
or  taste  in  the  human  mind?    This  author,  however,  has  no 
deductions  more  unwarrantable  in  logic,  or  more  truly  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Sophists,  than  those  in  which  he 
attempts,  by  twisting  and  materializing  the  meaning  of  some 
of  our  most  abstract  terms,  to  subvert  the  principles  of  our  inner 
subjective  morality.   For  instance,  when  he  says,  that  ''truth  is 
nothing  but  what  every  man  troweth;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting  truth^  unless  mankind,  such  as 
they  are  at  present^  be  also  eternal,  inunutable,  and  everlasting ; 
that  two  persons  may  contradict  each  other,  and  yet  both  speak 
truthy  for  the  truth  of  one  person  may  be  opposite  to  the  truth  of 
another"  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  402,  3)  — what  is  this  but  to  reassert  the 
old  dogma  of  Protagoras,  that  the  individual  man  is  the  standard 
of  all  truth  (πάντων  μέτρσν  αν&ρωπος)?  what  is  it  but  to  leave 
us  to  the  dreary  conclusion,  which  the  follower  of  the  Sophists 
must  needs  be  contented  with,  that  he  has  no  community  either 
with  men  or  with  God,  but  remains,  like  another  Prometheus, 
bound  to  the  isolated  and  comfortless  rock  of  his  own  personal 
consciousness,  with  all  his  social  longings  and  irresistible  first 
convictions  preying  like  a  vulture  on  his  soul*? 


*   See  Schleierinacher's  remarks  in  the   Introduction    to    his    transla- 
tion of  the  Thecetetys  (p.  172  ad  fin.). 
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62  The  Diversions  of  Parley  still  maintains  its  ground, 
censured  by  few*,  and  admired  by  many.  To  oppose  the  ex- 
travagant nominalism  and  false  philology  of  that  work,  and 
others  of  a  similar  stamp,  and  to  find  the  mean  between  an 
excess  of  philological  speculation  and  the  superstitious  realism, 
which  shrinks  from  all  contact  with  philology,— this  is  the  more 
general  object  of  the  following  pages.  We  bring  forward 
against  vulgar  materialism,  a  truer  and  more  congenial  philo- 
sophy; we  oppose  to  a  narrow  induction  drawn  from  a  mixed, 
wavering,  and  still  spoken  language,  the  carefully  collected 
results  of  the  labours  of  three  generations  of  scholars,  applied 
to  a  language  copious,  fixed,  and  comparatively  pure,  aided  by 
the  lights  of  comparative  grammar,  of  a  new  era  of  the  his- 
tory of  philology;  in  a  word,  we  oppose  to  chimerical  conjec- 
tures the  results  of  a  science  founded  on  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  careful  dissection  of  the  whole  body  of  inflected 
speech  will  make  it  plain  that,  while  words  are  merely  outward 
symbols,  designating  certain  notions  of  the  mind,  those  notions 
do  not  stand  related,  in  all  cases,  just  as  the  words  or  inflexions 
ivhich  express  them,  and  that  we  cannot  by  means  of  mere 
words  convert  into  physical  truth  all  that  is  logically  and  meta- 
physically true.  It  is  time  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  show  that  the  philosophy  of  language  refuses  its  ministering 
aid  both  to  gross  materialism  and  to  superstitious  fancy,  and 
that  it  stands  forth  as  the  chief  confirmation  of  those  systems, 
by  which  human  reason  contributes  to  the  support  of  religion 
and  morality.  The  word  is  destined  to  teach;  let  it  cease  to  be 
the  instrument  of  deception. 


*  A  Datchman,  who  seeme  to  have  anticipated  Home  Tooke,  was  less 
fortunate  in  the  resolt  of  his  experiment:  *^Un  certain  Hollandais,  pen 
affectionno  a  la  religion,  avoit  abus^  de  cette  verito  (que  les  termes  de  The- 
ologie,  de  Morale,  et  de  Metaphysiqno  sont  pris  originairement  des  choscs 
grossi^res)  pour  tonmer  en  ridicule  la  Theologie  et  la  foi  Chrέtienne  dans 
on  petit  dictionnaire  flamand,  ou  il  donnoit  anx  termes  des  definitions  on 
explications  non  pas  teUes  que  I'usage  demande,  mais  telles  que  sembloit 
porter  la  force  originaire  des  mots,  et  les  tournoit  malignement;  et  comme 
d^ailleurs  il  avoit  donne  des  marques  d'impiete,  on  dit  qu'il  en  fut  puni 
dans  le  Raspel-huifss'*  (Leibnitz,  Nouoeaux  Essais  sur  rEntendement  Humain^ 
p.  235).  One  might  almost  fancy  that  this  was  a  description  of  our  Eng- 
lish etymologist,  if  the  date  and  the  punishment  were  more  suitable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHIC  AFFINITIES  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  GREEKS. 

G3  Ancient  Greece  mast  not  be  isolated.  64  Origin  of  the  human  race  in  Armenia. 
65  Primeral  ciTilization.  66  Mankind  first  spread  into  Asia  Minor,  and  then 
into  Mesopotamia.  67  Widely-dispersed  emigrations  from  the  plain  of  Bab  j- 
lon.  68  Separation  of  the  Aramssan  and  Iranian  families  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  original  settlements.  69  True  classification  of  the  human  race  preaames 
an  opposition  between  the  central  and  sporadic  branches  only.  70  Old  diTi- 
sion  according  to  the  descendants  of  Noah*s  three  sons — how  to  be  explained. 
71  Spread  of  the  Japhetic  or  Indo-Qermanic  race.  72  Order  in  which  this 
family  entered  Europe;  (1)  Celts,  (2)  SclaTonians,  3  (a)  Low  Gennmns, 
3  (6)  High  Germans.  We  trace  them  back  to  Asia  in  the  reversed  order.  73 
I.  Germans.  '  (a)  Low  Germans.  74  Saxons  derived  from  the  Sacie.  75  (6) 
High  Germane.  76  Origin  of  the  name  German.  77  Π.  Sclavonians.  Their 
extensive  diffusion.  How  connected  with  the  Low  Germane.  Lithuanians 
and  Scandinavians.  Get»  and  Daoi.  78  Relations  of  the  Sclavonic  and 
Teutonic  tribes  in  general.  79  III.  Celtic  tribes.  The  two  great  dialecta  of 
the  Celtic.  Causes  of  the  insignificant  ethnical  position  of  the  Celts.  SO  IV. 
Eastern  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  Iran  defined.  High  and 
Low  Iranians.  81  Median  origin  of  the  Hindus  shown  by  their  ancient  name. 
82  The  Low  German  tribes  also  derived  from  Media.  83  Meaning  of  the 
term  Sanscrit  84  Antiquity  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  literature.  85  The 
High  German  tribes  connected  with  the  Persians  or  High  Iranians.  86  The 
Zend  language  a  genuine  remnant  of  old  Persian.  87  V.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  88  The  Pelasgian  or  common  element  in  Greek  and  Latin 
was  allied  to  the  Sclavonian.  89  The  additional  or  distinctive  elemente  were 
Lithuanian  or  Gothic  in  the  Latin,  and  High  German  in  the  Greek  language. 
90  Ancient  proofs  of  resemblances  between  the  Greek  and  Persian.  91  The 
Greeks  and  Germans  had  many  features  in  common.  92  Their  characteristic 
designation  may  be  traced  in  its  course  through  Asia  Minor  and  Eastern 
Europe.  93  Proper  classification  of  the  Scythians.  94  Influence  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  early  culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Greece.  95 
The  name  ^*Pelasgus*'  was  not  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  other  names  con- 
nected with  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece  may  be  traced  to  the  Phoenicians.  96 
Characteristics  of  Hellenism.  97  Differences  of  dialect  due  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  Hellenic  or  Pelasgian  elements  respectively. 

63  T)EFORE  we  commence  our  researches  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage,  it  will  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the  information 
of  those  readers  to  whom  comparative  philology  is  a  new  subject^ 
in  what  relation  this  language  is  supposed  to  stand  in  respect  to 
the  other  languages  which  we  are  about  to  compare  with  it• 
The  time  is  long  past  when  we  could  surround  Greece  with  a 
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Chinese  wall*,  and  content  ourselves  with  surveying  only  as 
much  of  its  language,  religion,  and  history  as  could  be  disco- 
vered within  these  ai'bitrary  limits.    We  cannot  now  content 
ourselves  with  meagre  disquisitions  about  ^Suolian  or  Dorian 
diaJects,  or  vague  stories  of  Pelasgian  serfs  and  Egyptian  in- 
vaders; we  must  look  forth  upon  the  great  stage  of  universal 
history,  and  consider  whether  these  Greeks  may  not  have  had 
some  near  relationship  with  those  barbarians  of  Europe  whom 
they  enlightened  by  their  genius,  and  with  those  barbarians  of 
Asia  whom  they  conquered  by  their  valour;  whether,  in  fact, 
this  very  distinction  of  barbarian^  or  other-tongued,  be  not 
after  all  the  mere  offspring  of  ignorance,  which  always  perceives 
the  different  before  it  can  recognise  the  similar.    It  is  now 
incontrovertibly  established  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  ancient  and  civilized 
tribes  of  Asia,  speak,  with  greater  or  smaller  modifications,  the 
same  language;  and  the  time  may  perhaps  come  when  it  will 
appear  as  probable  philologically,as  it  is  certain  historically,  that 
every  language  in  the  world  has  sprung  from  one  original  speach. 

64  If  we  collect  into  one  focus  all  the  scattered  informa- 
tion respecting  the  birth-place  of  the  human  race,  which  we 
can  gather  from  tradition,  from  physiological  considerations,  and 
from  the  exhaustion  of  contradictory  hypotheses,  we  must  feel 
convinced  that  man  originated  in  the  temperate  and  fertile 
regions  which  lie  between  the  Southern  extremities  of  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  Independently  of  all  special  induc- 
tions, we  should  be  inclined  ά priori  to  conclude,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  and  systematic  arrangements  which  we 
notice  in  the  procedure  of  creation  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
trace  its  successive  stages,  that  the  human  race  would  not  be 
planted  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  until  life  had  become 
both  possible  and  easy  to  a  creature  so  endowed,  until  the 
earth  had  assumed  its  present,  and,  as  we  may  conclude,  its 
permanent  form,  until  the  conditions  of  soil,  atmosphere,  vege- 
table production,  and  animal  life,  to  which  our  existence  is  still 
liable,  had  been  established  on  their  present  footing.    And  it  is 


♦  Krn80*e  Hellas,  Th.  i.  p.  395. 
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reasonable  to  think  that  man  would  be  first  cradled  on  some 
plateau,  which, — while  it  was  raised  above  the  lacustrine  impu- 
rities of  the  alluvial  plains — was  likewise  free  from  an  over- 
growth of  wood,  and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
fruits  and  grasses,  which  ftuTiish  the  necessary  food  of  man« 
There  is  no  region  in  the  world,  which  combines  all  these  recom- 
mendations so  fully  as  the  Armenian  table-land  lying  to  the 
South  and  East  of  Mount  Ararat.  All  tradition  points  to  this 
district.  On  the  supposition  that  mankind  originated  there,  we 
may  harmonize  every  linguistic  phenomenon,  and  explain  every 
ethnographical  fact.  And  the  farther  we  depart  in  any  direc- 
tion, the  greater  are  the  difficidties  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
entangled.  As  for  those  on  the  other  hand,  who,  recognising 
Armenia  as  one  birth-place  of  the  human  family,  contend  that 
man  was  created  independently  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
as  they  became  favourable  to  his  continued  existence,  we  hold  it 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  an  hypothesis  is  unnecessary,  since 
the  spread  of  popidation  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner  without  the  assumption  of  more  than  one  start- 
ing point;  and  the  differences  of  race,  which  we  observe  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  not  differences  of  species  incon- 
sistent with  one  common  origin.  Besides,  the  hypothesis,  that 
man  was  created  at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  would  leave  unexplained  and  inexplicable  those  proofs 
of  an  original  identity  of  language  to  which  philology  is  daily 
making  additions  of  the  greatest  weight  and  importance. 
Nothing  short  of  necessity  should  induce  us  to  seek  for  an 
autochthony  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  which  would  break 
the  ties  of  blood-relationship  that  bind  all  men  together;  and 
so  far  are  we  from  being  able  to  point  out  any  such  necessity  in 
this  case,  that  all  the  attainable  evidence  clearly  points  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

65  We  conclude  then  that  the  first  family  of  men  lived  in 
the  high  but  fertile  country  of  Armenia,  bounded  to  the  North  by 
the  true  temperate  zone,  which  there  coincides  with  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  latitude.  Little  or  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  fanciful  speculations  respecting  the  so-called  "ages  of  the 
Λvorld,"  whether,  with  the  old  mythology  we  speak  of  a  golden, 
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silver,  brazen,  and  iron  age*,  or,  with  Grimm,  arrange  the  dif- 
ferent developments  of  society  according  to  periods  of  stone, 
brass,  and  ironf.    Armenia  was  always  a  fertile  and  prolific 
country.     It  abounded  in  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  in  those 
animals  which  minister  most  directly  to  the  comfort  of  man. 
We  cannot  doubt  therefore  that  the  first  society  of  human 
beings,  having  every  advantage  of  climate  and  situation,  would 
make  a  rapid  advance  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  would  soon  lay 
the  foundations  of  civilization  and  citizenship.    The  earliest 
records  of  the  Semitic  race  tell  us  of  the  use  of  firej,  of  the 
fabrications  of  metal8§,  of  the  computation  of  time((,  and  even  of 
navigationlT.    We  read  of  cities  built**,  of  fields  cultivatedff , 
of  herds  collected JJ;   and  even   the  fine  arts  were  not  un- 
known; at  least,  these  early  men  were  able  to  accompany  their 
native  poetry  with  the  sweet  strains  of  instrumental  music§§. 
We  may  derive  a  similar  picture  of  established  social  relations 
and  the  adequate  possession  of  material  comforts  from  the 
linguistic  records  of  Arian  civilization||||.  The  names  of  kindred, 
in  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  present 
to  us,  when  traced  to  their  origin,  a  complete  είδύλλίον  of  family 
life  in  primeval  IranlTlf.    The  father  is  "the  protector,"  the 
mother  "the  arranger" — "die  kluge,  verstandige  Hausfrau,"  as 
Goethe  calls  her*** ;  the  brother  is  "the  helper,"  the  daughter  of 
ihe  house  is  called  in  relation  to  her  brothers  and  sisters  sva-atriy 


*  Hesiod,  i.  x.  ή,  108—199;  cf.  Ewald,  Gesch,  d,  V,  hr,  i.  pp.305sqq. 

t  Gesch.  der  deutsehen  Sprache^  i.  p.  3. 

%  This  is  implied  in  the  name  !:H-!i^rH3  i.  e.  the  light  or  splendour  of 
God  {Gen,  y.  15),  if  we  seek  its  interpretation  in  the  analogies  furnished 
by  the  other  names:  see  Ewald,  GescL  d.   V,  Isr.  i.  p.  316. 

§  Gen,  ir.  22. 

II  On  the  analogy  between  'Hanok  and  Janus,  and  on  the  significance 
of  the  nomher  365  attached  to  the  former  name,  see  Ewald  t/.  s.  p.  314. 

^  A  comparison  of  the  name  of  τ^.^  Jared  (Gen.  v.  15),  with  that  of 
the  river  Π'^%  Jordan ,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  first  beginnings  of 
sea-faring. 

*♦  Gen.  iv.  17.  ft  iv.  2. 

it  Ibid.  §§  iv.  21. 

III!  Max  Muller,  Oxford  Essays,  1856,  pp.  J 4  sqq. 

^^  Albrecht  Weber,  Indische  Skizzen,  1857,  pp.  8  sqq. 

***  Hermann  und  Dorothea^  i.  22. 

12 
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"the  nearly  related  one,''  χοινσν  αηηάδελφσν  χάρα*,  bet  in 
regard  to  her  functions  she  is  dukUri,  "the  milkmiud,'"  and,  as 
has  been  weU  remarked,  ^4t  discloses  a  kind  of  delicacjand 
humour,  eyen  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  if  we  imagine  a 
father  calling  his  daughter  ^his  little  milkmaid,'  rather  thaa 
9uta^  'his  begotten,'  or  βΐια^  Hhe  sueklingf .'"     The  family 
group  thus  brought  before  us  is  surrounded  b  j  all  the  adjuncte 
which  can  furnish  us  with  a  back-ground  either  of  sedentary  or 
active  occupation.     "The  house,"  says  WeberJ,  "was  secure, 
provided  with  doors.  Carriages  and  boats  served  for  conveyance 
over  field  and  stream.    The  fields  were  equipped  with  ploughs. 
Barley  and  wheat  supplied  meal  and  bread.    Clothes,  domestic 
utensils,  and  weapons  were  there  in  abundance.     Swords  and 
spears,  knives  and  arrows  were  manufiEU^tured  of  bronze.    In- 
toxicating mead  led  to  the  merry  song;  large  shells  and  reeds 
served  for  music.    Battle  was  a  delight,  and  the  feeling  of  race 
so  strong,  that  the  word  barbarian — the  inarticulate  speaker- 
was  used  even  in  that  primitive  age  as  a  designation  of  the 
foreigner  who  spoke  another  language.   The  conquered  enemy 
became  a  slave.    At  the  head  of  a  commonalty  stood  a  ruler, 
protector,  lord,  the  leader  in  battle  and  the  judge  in  peace.'' 

66  How  many  years  elapsed  before  this  first  estabhslunent 
of  social  life  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Armenia,  we  have  no 
means  of  guessing.  But  tradition  distinctly  tells  us  that  prime- 
val civilization  first  extended  itself  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after- 
wards to  Mesopotamia.  Thus  the  earliest  emigrant  is  carried  to 
Lydia§;  and  the  city  of  Iconium|[  in  Lycaonia  claims  for  ite 


*  This  ie  our  interpretation  of  the  word:  Journal  of  H^ole^Jh 
Vol.  II.  p.  357.  According  to  Mailer  wcacar  is  "she  who  pleases  or  coih 
soles,"  from  srash*,  "joy  or  happiness'*  (Oxford  E$$ay9,  1856,  p.  16)»  *^^ 
Weber  {Ind.  Sk.  p.  9)  renders  it  "the  carefal  one,"  die  sorgliche, 

t  Mailer,  Oxf.  Ess,  p.  16. 

X  Ind.  Sk,  p.  9. 

§  The  name  -i-ii  {Gen,  \y,  16)  seems  to  be  only  another  articulation 
of  -rnV  (Qen,  x,  22);  see  Ewald  u,  s.  p.  315. 

II  Steph.Byz.8.v.:  Ί-κόνιον,  noUg  Ανκαονίας  n(f6g  τοις  οροις  tovT«v- 
ρον,φααϊ  d'  οτι  ην  τις  Άννακός,  8β  ίζηαεν  νπίρ  τα  τριαχόϋΐα  ϊτη,  rovff  ί^ 
ηί(^ι^μ$ιντεν9αο9(χι,^  ϊως  τίνος  βιώαα^αι,  ίόό^  δί  χρησμός,  8τι  τούτον  Γίλ*** 
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founder,  Annacus,  or  ^Hanok,  the  first  author  of  an  improved 
calender.  In  Mesopotamia,  again,  we  can  trace  the  stream  of 
primitiYe  civilization,  as  it  descended  the  Tigris,  skirting  the 
monntains  of  Kurdistan,  until  it  established  itself,  in  full-blown 
Iirznry,  at  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates.  These  facts  are  sup- 
ported by  consistent  tradition;  but  we  might  have  inferred, 
from  general  considerations,  that  such  was  the  case.  It  was 
likely  that  the  first  migrations  from  Armenia  would  spread 
towards  the  West,  because  Asia  Minor  was  not  only  very  ac- 
cessible, but  presented  also  the  same  conditions  of  soil,  climate 
and  elevation  as  the  parent-country;  whereas  the  rich  alluvial 
plains  of  the  "Two  Rivers"  would  not  at  first  invite  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  higher  region,  a  more  moderate  tem- 
perature, and  a  purer  air.  When,  however,  the  change  of  abode 
had  once  taken  place,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  growth 
of  wealth,  the  formation  of  mightier  empires,  and  the  erection 
of  gigantic  cities,  with  their  usual  accompaniments  of  tyranny 
and  vice,  would  flow  from  the  new  practice  of  living  in  open 
plains,  and  from  a  superabundance  of  employment  and  of  the 
rewards  of  industry. 

67  So  long  as  the  primitive  population  of  the  globe  was 
confined  to  Armenia  and  its  two  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Mesopotamia,  we  find  no  traces  of  any  differences  of  nation  or 
language.  It  was  on  the  lower  Euphrates  that  the  multitudes 
became  too  numerous  for  the  soil;  and  fi-om  thence  they 
streamed  away  in  successive  parties,  scattering  their  detached 
and  isolated  bands  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands  of  years  may  have  passed  away,  while 
these  emigrants  were  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  home, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  forgetful  of  the  civilization  and 
social  enjoyments  which  they  had  left  behind  them.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  many  of  them  who  set  out  on  this  dreary 
and  endless  journey  had  committed  crimes  which  made  them 


τη4€ΐρτος  πάντες  διαφϋ'αρήύονται,  ol  6h  Φ^^υγες  άΐίθΌα<χντες  έ&ρήνονν  αφο- 
δρως.  Μεν  χαΐ  παροίμία,  "τό  έπϊ  Άννακοϋ  ηλαύσειν'*  i«i  των  λίαν 
ohxiioidvmv.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  connect  this  with  a  legend  about 
the  delnge  of  DeucaUon.  Meineke  suggeete  iVoi^yaxog;  but  the  old  reading 
•eeme  to  be  the  best.    See  Ewald  u,  b,  p.  314. 
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anxioQB  to  shun  commnnion  with  their  fellows,  and  many  a  Cain 
transmitted  to  his  wandering  descendants  the  indelible  impress 
of  degeneracy  and  sin.  Not  unnataraDy  those  who  went  farthest 
would  fare  worst,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  ocean  inter- 
posed a  barrier  to  all  further  progress,  and  where  the  stream  of 
population  was  dammed  up  in  some  well -watered  and  fertOe 
country,  which  soon  brought  man  back  to  the  city-life  and  social 
habits  of  his  forefathers.  Periiaps  the  earliest  case  of  this  kind 
was  the  empire  of  China.  At  a  later  period  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Darien  produced  a  similar  eflFect  in  Mexico.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  dispersion  went  on  widening  itself,  and  men  whose 
ancestors  had  been  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  speech, 
colour,  and  frontal  development,  became  Mongols,  Tungusians, 
Mantchoos,  and  Samoy  eds  in  Asia ;  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Euskarians 
in  Europe;  Negroes  and  Caflres  in  Africa;  and  Red  Indians  in 
America;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Papuans,  the  Tasmanians,  and 
the  more  widely-scattered  Polynesians. 

68  Meanwhile,  modifications  were  taking  place  nearer 
home.  Close  to  the  original  birth-place  of  man,  two  sister-races 
formed  themselves,  with  equal  qualifications  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  divided  between  them,  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
the  great  work  of  developing  the  human  intellect.  The  geogra- 
phical line  of  demarcation,  the  boundary-line  and  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  their  first  abodes,  is  furnished  by  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  the  South  and  West  of 
this,  the  Aramaic  race  occupied  at  a  very  early  period  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  North  of 
Africa.  To  the  East,  the  Iranian  race  was  more  slowly  develop- 
ing itself  on  the  great  Western  plateau  of  Asia,  from  whence  it 
sent  off  successively  streams  of  colonists,  who  carried  the  original 
language  and  the  original  appetences  for  high  mental  cultivation 
into  India  to  the  South  East,  and  roimd  by  the  North  coasts  of 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  into  Europe.  We  are  precluded 
by  the  nature  of  this  work  from  considering  all  the  questions  in 
physical  geography,  psychology,  and  history,  which  are  connect- 
ed with  the  ethnology  of  these  civilized  races;  and  in  the  philo- 
logical part  of  the  question,  on  which  alone  we  can  enter,  we  are 
obliged  to  limit  our  investigations,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those 
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parts  of  the  subject  which  are  most  immediately  connected 
with  the  illustration  of  the  Greek  language  in  particular.  But 
even  with  this  restricted  range  of  speculation,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  engage  in  a  survey  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  thought  extravagantly  wide  and  foreign  to  the  main  ques- 
tioD.  Accessions  of  knowledge  bring  with  them  expanded  and 
eomprehensive  views•  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  perfectly 
natural  to  regard  the  varieties  rather  than  the  affinities  of  human 
speech.  It  was  seen  that  there  were  differences;  but  the  points 
of  contact  were  unobserved.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  discrepancies  will  appear  inconsiderable,  and  when 
the  marks  of  a  conunon  origin  and  of  a  fEtmily- likeness  will 
engross  all  our  attention  and  interest. 

69  At  present,  however,  the  languages  of  the  earth  are 
divided  into  great  funilies,  which  present  remaikable  points  of 
difference.  Some  years  ago  two  eminent  philologists  concurred 
in  recognising  three  great  classes  or  families  of  languages.  They 
are  thus  distinguished  by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  ^Observations  sur 
la  langue  et  literature  Proveyi^aleSy  p.  14):  Les  lanffues  sans 
aucune  structure  grammaticale;  les  langues  qui  emploient  des 
affixes;  et  les  langues  a  inflexions;  and  this  arrangement  is 
adopted  by  Bopp  (vergleicL•  Gramm.  p.  112,  3)  with  the  follow- 
ing  explanation:  (1)  Languages  with  monosyllabic  roots,  but 
incapable  of  composition ,  and  therefore  without  grammar  or 
organization:  to  this  class  belongs  the  Chinese,  in  which  we  have 
nothing  but  naked  roots,  and  the  predicates  and  other  relatione 
of  the  subject  are  determined  merely  by  the  position  of  the 
words  in  the  sentence;  (2)  Languages  with  monosyllabic  roots, 
which  are  susceptible  of  composition,  and  in  which  the  grammar 
and  organization  depend  entirely  on  this.  In  this  class  the 
leading  principle  of  the  formation  of  words  lies  in  the  connexion 
of  verbal  and  pronomial  roots,  which  in  combination  form  the 
body  and  soul  of  the  language:  to  this  belongs  the  Sanscrit 
family,  and  all  other  languages  not  included  under  (1)  and  (3), 
and  preserved  in  such  a  state  that  the  forms  of  the  words  may 
still  be  resolved  into  their  simplest  elements;  (3)  Languages 
which  consist  of  dissyllabic  verbal  roots,  and  require  three  con- 
sonants as  the  vehicles  of  their  fundamental  signification:  this 
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class  contains  the  Semitic  languages  only;  its  granmiaticau 
forms  are  produced  not  merely  by  composition,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  second,  but  also  by  means  of  a  simple  modification  of 
the  roots. 

More  recently,  it  has  b^en  thought  conyenient  to  diride  the 
known  languages  of  man  into  fiye  different  groups  or  dynasties. 
(1)  The  Indo-Germanic,  corresponding  to  the  second  family  in 
the  above  classification.  (2)  The  Syro- Arabian,  corresponding 
to  the  third  family.  (3)  The  Turanian,  or  Ugro- Tartarian. 
(4)  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  corresponding  to  the  first 
family.  (5)  The  languages  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 
We  still  prefer  a  tripartite  division,  which  in  effect  is  capable 
of  further  arrangement  in  two  groups  of  languages ;  and  we 
think  that  the  following  is  the  simplest  nomenclature.  The 
two  groups  may  be  called  (A)  the  central^  and  (B)  the  sporadic. 
Group  (A)  contains  (1)  the  Iranian  languages,  corresponding 
to  the  Indo-Gerroanic,  or  Sanscrit  family;  and  (2)  the  Aramaic 
languages,  corresponding  to  the  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  fit- 
raily.  Group  (B),  or  the  sporadic  family,  includes  (3)  the 
Turanian,  the  Chinese,  and  all  those  other  languages  whidi 
were  scattered  over  the  globe  by  the  first  and  farthest  wan- 
derers from  the  birth-place  of  our  race.  According  to  this  ar- 
raqgement,  the  first  two  families  are  classed  together  as  con- 
stituting one  group  of  languages  closely  related  in  their  material 
elements,  and  differing  only  in  the  state  or  degree  of  their 
grammatical  development.  The  third  &mily  stands  by  itself^ 
as  comprising  all  the  disintegrated  or  ungrammatical  idioms. 
By  the  researches  of  Dr.  Prichard  and  others,  approximations 
have  been  already  made  to  the  establishment  of  family  affinities 
between  the  different  members  of  this  sporadic  group  of  lan- 
guages. At  present,  however,  they  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  a  region  of  phenomena  not  yet  completely  explored  by 
science,  and  surrounding  like  a  cloud  the  clearly-developed  and 
central  mass  of  Aramaic  and  Iranian  idioms. 

According  to  a  mode  of  classification  which  we  have  else- 
where introduced*,  these  central  languages  differ  rather  in  re- 
gard to  their  state  or  condition  than  in  regard  to  the  materials 


*  Maskii  le  Sopher,  pp.  3,  4.    Above,  §.  49. 
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of  inrhich  they  are  composed.  By  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
language  we  mean,  as  we  have  already  explained  the  term,  the 
degree  of  detriment  which  the  cultivation  of  syntax  has  caused 
to  its  etymological  structure.  The  old  languages  of  the  Iranian 
or  lodo-Germanic  family  belong  to  the  first  and  second  classes 
mentioned  above.  The  Aramaic,  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  idioms 
«11  belong  to  the  third  class. 

70  The  relations  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
central  mass  of  languages  may  be  established  by  a  theory  rest- 
ing on  scientific  inductions*;  and  the  result  is  in  close  accord- 
ance with  the  ethnographical  pedigree  given  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  GenesUf.  That  ancient  record  divides  the  nations  then  known 
to  the  Israelites  into  three  classes,  derived  respectively  from  the 
three  sons  of  Noah, — namely, — Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  But 
although  the  subdivision  is  formally  tripartite,  the  slightest  exa- 
mination of  the  document  will  convince  us  that  a  more  inti- 
mate afBnity  is  presumed  between  the  descendants  of  Shem  and 
Ham,  than  between  either  family  and  the  tribes  which  claimed  a 
descent  from  Japheth.     For  example ,  the  Arab  tribes  desig- 
nated as  Havilah  and  Sheba  are  derived  from  Shem  as  well  as 
from  Ham.  ^Ιη  fact,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  the  relationship 
between  the  Shemitic  and  Hamite  nations  is  iully  recognised, 
but  the  latter  are  described  as  the  previous  occupants  of  the 
different  countries  into  which  the  Aramean  tribes  afterwards 
forced  their  way.    To  repeat  what  we  have  stated  on  former 
occasions^,  the  diffusion  of  the  Aramaic  race  seems  to  have  been 
according  to  the  followingstages.  After  the  aborigines  of  Armenia 
had  extended  their  territory  into  Asia  Minor,  and  while  the 


*  On  the  SclaTonians,  as  formiog  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
Seniitic  and  Indo-Germanic  racee,  see  our  essay  On  two  unsolved  Problems 
in  Indo- Germanic  Philology^  Report  of  Brit*  Assoc,  for  1851 ,  p.  138.  And 
compare  Mr.  W.  K.  Sullivan's  paper  On  the  Influences  of  Physical  Causes 
on  Languages^  ^c,^  Atlantis^  Jan.  1850,  p.  121. 

f  B^nan  maintains  {Hitioire  des  Langues  SemitiqueSy  p.  38)  that  the 
xth  chapter  of  Genesis  groups  the  different  tribes  not  by  race  but  by 
climate;  that  its  basis  is  geographical  and  not  ethnographical;  that  Ja• 
pbet,  Shem,  and  Cham  represent  three  sones,  the  northern,  the  inter- 
mediate, and  the  southern;  and  that  no  one  of  these  names  can  desig- 
nate a  race  in  the  scientific  signification  which  we  give  to  that  word. 

X  Qmrterly  R^mew^  No.  xlv.  p.  173;  Maskil  le  Sopher^  p.  35. 
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population  of  Irkn  wae  beginning  its  development,  two  streams 
of  population  descended  from  the  monntains ;  and,  leaving  the 
desert  between  them,  founded,  in  Mesopotamia  to  the  left  and  m 
Palestine  to  the  right,  wealthy  and  civilized  communities,  whidi 
cultivated  at  an  early  period  all  the  arts  of  city-life  and  practised 
not  a  few  of  its  attendant  vices.     From  the  left-hand  coIodj, 
which  included  the  empire  of  Nineveh,  and  subsequently  that  of 
Babylon,  a  further  stream  proceeded  Southwards ;  and  having 
on  its  way  established  the  rich  kingdoms*  of  Havilah  and  Sheba 
in  Arabia  Felix,  it  ultimately  carried  its  traditionary  religion 
and  social  culture  into  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  came  in  contact 
with  a  kindred  empire  founded  in  Lower  Egypt  by  those  who 
had  taken  the  right-hand  course.    All  these  great  diflFiisers  of 
sensual  comfort  and  irreligious  civilization  are  classed  together 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  Ilamites^  or  descendauts  from  Noah's 
godless  son,  and  are  opposed  to  the  ShemiteSy   that  is,  to  the 
Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  subsequently 
descended  from  the  mountains  of  Aram.    But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  all  these  nations  spoke  languages  which 
exhibited  the  same  peculiarities,  and  differed  only  as  dialects 
of  the  same  idiom;  and,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown*,  their 
apparent  trigrammatisra,  their  etymological  disintegration,  and 
the  tertiary  condition  in  which  their  oldest  remains  are  found, 
must  be  referred  to  the  constant  intermixtures,  re-imions,  and 
confusions  produced  by  the  emigrations  and  conquests  of  the 
different  sections  of  this  important  family. 

By  means  of  a  scientific  analysis  it  is  possible  to  point 
out  the  existence  of  monosyllabic  roots  in  Hebrew  and  in  the 
other  Syro- Arabian  languages  no  less  than  in  the  members  of  the 
Iranian  or  Indo-Germanic  family  (§209).  But  though  we  must 
not  neglect  the  various  contacts  and  affinities  of  the  two  branches 
of  our  first  and  central  group,  the  present  is  not  the  proper 
occasion  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  Semitic  idioms;  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  survey  of  the  branch  to  which  the 
Greek  language  belongs. 

71  In  describing  the  spread  of  the  descendants  of  Japbeth 
the  Book  of  Genesis  enumerates  only  those  tribes  whose  settlc- 

*  Maskii  le  Sopher^  p.  36. 
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ments  were  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  South-eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  immediate  oflfspring  of  Japheth, 
in  other  words,  the  main  divisions  in  this  family  of  nations,  are 
the  Cimmerians  (Gdmer)^  Scythians  {Magog)  ^  Medes  {Madax)^ 
Jonians  (Javan)^  Tibareni  (Tubal)^  Moschi  {Meshek\  and  Thra- 
cians  (Ήτάς).  Besides  these,  the  Bithynians  (Ashkenaz)^  Sar- 
matians  (RiphatK)^  and  Armenians  {Togarmah\  are  mentioned 
as  sons  of  Gomerj  or  offshoots  of  the  Cinunerii;  and  not  only 
Hellas  {*HelUhaK)^  but  other  places  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
-which  the  Phoenicians  trafficked,  even  the  distant  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  are  said  to  be  peopled  by  sons  of  JavaHj  or  lonians. 
This  of  course  is  a  one-sided  survey  of  the  spread  of  this  great 
family,  though  very  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  we  must 
take  a  much  more  comprehensive  view  of  ihe  population  of 
Europe,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  Greek  language  and  the  other  members  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs. 

This  great  dass  of  languages,  extending  from  India  to  the 
British  kles,  has  been  called  the  Japhetic,  Arian,  Iranian,  San- 
crit,  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic  family.  We  shall  adopt 
the  last  of  these  names,  because  it  points  at  once  to  the  two 
most  important  branches  of  the  family,  the  Indian  and  Teu- 
tonic languages,  and  is  free  from  the  vagueness  which  attaches 
to  the  term  Indo-European;  for  there  are  languages  in  Europe 
which  have  no  established  affinity  with  this  family.  Besides, 
we  believe  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  deducible 
from  two  great  branches  corresponding  to  these,  and  the  rigor- 
ous examination  to  which  they,  in  particular,  have  been  sub- 
jected, places  them  in  a  prominent  position  in  r^ard  to  the  other 
idioms,  which  are  not  only  less  important,  but  also  less  known. 

72  If  we  consider  the  elements  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  successively  added  to 
the  first  sprinkling  of  scattered  Turanian  tribes  which  they  drove 
before  them  to  the  mountainous  extremities  of  the  continent,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  the  following  results.  The  first 
emigrants  from  Asia  were  sons  of  Gomer,— Celte  and  Cim- 
merians,— who  entered  this  continent  from  the  steppes  of  the 
Caucasus ,  and  passing  round  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black 
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Sea,  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  specially  to 
the  South  and  West,  but  also  recrossed  into  Asia  by  the  Helles- 
pont, and  conquered  or  colonized  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  South  of  the  Euxine.     The  next  invaders  were  the  sons 
of  Magog, — Scythians,  Sarmatians,  or  Sclavonians, — who  are 
generally  found  by  the  side  of  the  Celts  in  their  earliest  settle- 
ments.   They  more  fiilly  occupied  the  East  of  Europe,  but 
though  they  contributed  largely  to  the  population  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  spread  beyond  the  Oder  in  the 
North,  or  to  have  established  themselves  permanently  in  the 
Alps,  or  in  the  Middle-highlands  of  Germany.  The  final  settle- 
ment of  Iranians  in  Europe  was  that  of  the  Teutonic  races,  con- 
sisting first  of  the  Low  Germans,  who,  starting  from  the  regions 
between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartus,  burst  through  the  Scla- 
vonians, and  formaUy  settled  themselves  in  the  Nord-west  of 
Europe;  and  secondly  of  the  High  Germans,  who  subsequently 
occupied  the  higher  central  regions,  having  also  contributed  im 
important,  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  element  to  the 
population  of  Hellas.     In  considering  these  tribes  separately, 
we  shall  travel  back  to  their  original  abodes  in  Asia,  in  an 
order  the  reverse  of  this,  and  shall  take  as  our  starting-point 
those  who  entered  Europe  last,  and  travelled  farthest. 

73  We  begin,  then,  with  the  German  languages,  which  are 
of  the  highest  interest  to  us,  because  our  own  language  in  its 
fundamental  element,  and  the  oldest  part  of  the  Greek,  to  the 
elucidation  of  which  our  present  efforts  are  mainly  directed, 
belong  to  the  oldest  branch  of  this  set.  The  German  languages 
are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  usually  known  as  Low 
German  and  High  German.  The  former,  which  is  the  older, 
was  spoken  in  the  low  countries  to  the  north  of  Europe;  the 
latter  was  the  language  of  the  more  mountainous  districts  of  the 
South:  whence  their  distinctive  names.  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  Low  Germans  entered  Europe  from  Asia  long 
before  the  High  Germans,  and  that  they  were  driven  onwards 
to  the  north  and  east  by  the  overwhelming  stream  of  the  sub- 
sequent invasion:  this  appears  not  only  from  their  geographical 
position,  but  also  from  the  internal  evidences  of  relative  anti- 
quity, iurnished  by  the  languages  themselves. 
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The  Low  German  includes  (1)  the  Scandinavian  languages, 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Danish*;  (2)  the  Low  German  dialects, 
peculiarly  so  called,  Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian, Flemish,  and  Dutch; 
(3}  the  old  Gothic,  or,  as  Bopp  calls  it,  the  German  Sanscrit. 
^We  mention  the  languages  in  this  order,  namely,  those  farthest 
firom  Asia  first,  not  only  on  account  of  the  position,  but  also 
because  the  languages  in  their  internal  structure  stand  in  this 
relation  of  antiquity. 

74  With  regard  to  our  own  language,  the  Anglian  and 
Scandinayian  elements  have  overpowered  the  Frisian.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  England  was  mainly  effected  by  two 
great  branches  of  the  Saxon  race — the  Frisians  and  Angles. 
The  former  were  more  specifically  termed  "Saxonsf,"  but  this 
Tvas  the  general  designation  of  all  the  Six  Settlements.  While 
therefore,  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  predominance  of  the 
Anglian  branch,  we  rightly  designate  ourselves  as  English  (An- 
glians),  the  Celts,  whom  the  Teutonic  invaders  drove  into  the 
mountsdn8,not  unnaturally  applied  to  their  conquerors  the  name 
of  Sassenach  (Saxons),  which  included  both  the  Frisians  and 
the  Angles.  The  Saxons,  like  the  Germans,  seem  to  have 
derived  their  names  directly  from  Asia.  A  tribe  of  the  Sacse, 
who  dwelt  by  the  Caspian,  and  were  therefore,  as  will  be  seen, 
Low  Lranians,  occupied  Bactriana  and  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Armenia,  and  extended  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  the 
Euxine;  they  were  called  Sacassani  (according  to  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  VI.  11),  and  their  country  Σακαόηνη  (Strabo,  p.  511);  and 
it  is  supposed  by  the  most  eminent  antiquaries  that  these  were 
no  other  than  the  SaaoneSy  i.  e.  Sacasunu^  or  "Sons  of  the 
Sac«." 

75  The  High  German  is  simply  divided  into  three  classes, 
or  rather  three  stages  of  existence,  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New 
High  German.  The  latter^  which  took  its  origin  in  Upper 
Saxony,  and  which  owes  its  present  position,  as  the  written 
language  of  all  Germany,  to  the  influence  of  Luther,  who  was 

*  The  eaetem  afiinitiee  of  the  Scandinavians  have  been  well  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  G.  W.  Daeent  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Popular  Tales 
from  th€  NoTBCy  London,  1851. 

t  See  Cambridge  Essays^  1856,  pp.  45  sqq. 
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from  Upper  Saxony,  is  probably  the  modem  representative  of 
the  language  which  was  spoken  on  the  confines  of  Upper  and 
LowerGerraany,and  this  may  account  for  its  presenting, in  some 
degree,  the  combined  features  of  the  two  sets  of  languages* 

76  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  epithet  Germa-- 
nusy  Γερμανός,  by  which  they  described  the  cognate  inhabitants 
of  central  EiuOpe,  was  merely  the  Latin  adjective,  which  denotes 
brotherhood  and  kindred^,  and  the  Romans  often  indulged  in 
a  play  of  words  arising  out  of  this  misconception  respecting  a 
renowned  ethnical  appellation j•.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  conjectiu'esofa  period,  when  philology  was  non-existent, 
and  when  it  was  natural  for  proud  and  ignorant  men  to  seek  an 
interpretation  of  foreign  words  in  the  nearest  corresponding 
sounds  of  their  own  language.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  name;  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  an  indigenous  title,  but  that 
it  was  brought  by  the  High  Germans  from  their  settlements  in 
Asia,  and  left  by  them,  both  in  itself  and  in  a  synonym,  among 
their  earliest  European  colonists — the  Dorian  Greeks.  This  lat- 
ter part  of  the  investigation  we  will  reserve  till  its  proper  place, 
when  we  con^p  to  speak  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks:  in  the 
mean  time,  it  will  be  right  to  show  that  the  name  borne  by  all 
the  Teutonic  tribes  was  itself  a  Teutonic  word. 

In  the  valuable  essay  on  the  Germans,  which  Tacitus  wrote 
as  an  Excursus  or  appendix  to  his  Historiwy  we  are  informed 
that  the  name  Germanus  was  originally  confined  to  a  particular 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  race  (nationis  nomen  non  gentis,  c.  in.), 
from  which,  like  the  Hellenic  name  in  Greece,  it  spread  by 
conquest  or  imitation,  to  the  other  neighboiu-ing  and  COgnate 
tribes.  As  warriors,  the  Teutons  took  particular  pride  in  calling 
themselves  emphatically  ''m^."     According  to  Tacitus,  they 

*  Strabo,  290 :  διο  δίκαια  μοι  δοΗοΰαί  Ψωμαϊοι  τούτο  (χυτοΐς  d-iifdiii 
το^ομα,  ως  Sv  γνηαίονςΓαλάτας  φράζειν  βονίόμενον  γνήαιοι  γά(^  οΙΓ{(^μ€ΐνοΙ 
χατά  την  'Ρωμαίων  διάλεητον.  We  find  a  reference  to  this  error  of  the 
Romans  in  Plutarch,  Marius,  c.  xxxiv.,  where  Oermani  as  applied  to  the 
Τεντονες  is  rendered  αδελφοί. 

t  Quinctil.  viii.  3,  §  29:  Cimbri  hie  fuit,  a  quo  fratrem  nccatum  hoc 
Ciceronis  dicto  notatum  est,  Oermanum  Cimber  occidit.  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  II.  67:  De  Germama  non  de  Galiis,  duo  triumphant  consules;  where 
there  is  a  double  pun. 
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traced  back  their  origin  to  Mannus^  the  son  of  Tuisco^  the  son 
of  Ilarth,  that  is,  to  a  brave  warrior,  the  child  of  their  abo- 
riginal god  of  war.     The  three  great  divisions  of  the  nation 
-were  referred  to  three  sons  oi  Mannus^  from  whom  they  were 
styled  IsccevoneSy  IngcevoneSy  and  HerminoneSj  corresponding  to 
the  Fratihy  Saxons  y  and  Thuringians  of  a  later  age.    What- 
ever conclusion  we  may  adopt  respecting  the  origin  and  signi- 
fication of  the  two  former  designations*,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  Thuringians,  as  given  by  Tacitus, 
is  merely  the  compound  Herr-mann  augmented  by  a  formative 
syllable:  and  both  the  modem  and  ancient  title  of  the  same 
tribe  are  combined  in  the  name  of  the  Her-mun-duri.    We 
find  the  same  element  in  the  names  of  the  Ala-manniy  or  "all 
men,"  and  the  Marco-mannij  or  "border-men;"  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  as  the  term  ''man'*''  is  thus  appropriated 
to  the  free  Teutonic  warrior,  the  word  Ger-man  is  strictly 
analogue  to  Gar-dane,  which  we  find  in  Beowulf,  whether  the 
first  word  signifies  "a  spear,"  or  is  merely  the  intensive  par- 
ticiple gar,  "quite,  entirelyf."    In  the  latter  case  the  Gar- 
manner  might  be  defined,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the  γνήόι^ι 
Ί^ντονες;  and  though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  considering 
the  term  as  a  foreign  epithet  imposed  by  the  Romans,  it  might 
serve  to  confirm  the  view  which  we  have  elsewhere  takcnj  of 
the  old  Roman  name  Herminius,  namely,  that  this  was  a  word 
of  Teutonic  origin. 

*  See  Grimm,  Geich,  d.  detiisch,  Spr,  pp.  S24  sqq.  We  believe  that  the 
element  Isk-  io  hcctvones  is  identical  with  the  significant  syllable  Ask-  in 
the  AsK-kenaz  of  Genesis  x.  3,  in  the  Phrygian  Ascanius^  and  the  ethnical 
names  ΤΙ^Χ-ααγός,  Oscus^  Slc,  and  wc  think  that  the  element  Ing-  is  that 
which  is  found  in  the  designation  of  the  Ang-li.  With  regard  to  the  letter 
i  in  Isk  and  Ing,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  we  use  α  or  e  in  writing 
the  words  Angles  or  English ,  we  speak  of  England  as  Ing^land,  and  this 
pronanciation  is  supported  by  the  Runic  inscriptions  (Cambridge  Essays, 
1856,  p.  43).  Are  the  words  Mann-ing  and  Mensch  =  Mann-isky  indica- 
tire  of  contacts  between  the  Germans  or  Manner  emphatically  so  called, 
and  their  neighbours  the  Ingaswmes  and  Isccevonesf 

+  See   the  di£ferent  opinions   collected  in  Weishaupt's  edition  of  the 
Germania,  pp.  135  sqq.    Grimm  has  lately  added  to  these  a  Celtic  etymo- 
logy —  namely,  from  gairm,  plur.  gairmeanna  =  rw/,  ausrufy  so  that  Ger- 
mani  =  βοην  άγα^οΙ  (Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Spr.  p.  787). 
J   VarronianuBy  p.  25. 
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Od  the  whole,  we  feel  disposed  to  consider  the  term  Manner 
in  general,  and  the  compoonds  Ger-manner  and  Berr^manner 
in  particular,  as  originally  derived  from  the  last,  most  concen- 
trated, and  most  warlike  invaders  of  Europe — the  Thuringian 
or  Eastern  Teutons.  But  as  they  dispossessed  or  conquered 
and  settled  amongst  the  Sclavonians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
more  nearly-related  Saxons  on  the  other,  they  imparted  to  the 
whole  district  the  name  which  they  brought  with  them  from 
the  mountains  of  Ir&n.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that,  although  the  Berminone9  were  the  only  pure 
High  Germans,  the  two  other  representatives  of  the  sons  of 
Mannus  were  not  free  from  many  admixtures  and  contacts  with 
these  vigorous  warriors. 

77  The  most  widely-extended  idiom  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  is  the  Sclavonian :  it  is  spread  over  a  broad  surface  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Arctic  sea.  The  different  tribes  who  spoke  this  language 
were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Rhoxolani^, 
Krobyzif ,  Sarmatae  or  Sauromats,  Pannonians,  lUyrians,  and 
Veneti  or  Wenidae:  at  present  it  is  spoken  in  Europe  by  the 
Russians  and  Rusniaks,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
Dalmatians,  Croats,  the  Wends  and  Sorbs  in  Lusatia  and 
Saxony,  the  Slowaks  in  Hungary,  the  Bohemians,  Moravians, 
Poles,  and  Silesians. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Sclavonian,  but  not  so  widely 
diffused,  are  the  Lithuanian  languages;  this  set  comprises  the 
Lithuanian  proper,  Lettish,  and  old  Prussian.  From  grammatical 
considerations,  which  we  cannot  here  enlarge  upon,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  Sclavonian  and  Lithuanian,  the  agreement 
of  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  in  the  same  class  with  the 


*  The  Rhoxolani  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (pp.  114,  294,  306)  ae  the 
last  of  the  known  Scythians.  From  them  Rnesia  derires  ite  name.  '^The 
Finns  dietingpiieh  the  Muscovites  by  the  name  of  Rosso-lainen,  or  Russian 
people,  and  call  themselves  and  nations  of  their  own  kindred  Suoma- 
lainen.  The  word  Rosso-lainen,  heard  and  written  by  a  Greek,  would  be 
Rhoxolani"  (Prichard,  Celtic  Nations^  p.  16). 

f  The  Krobyzi  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  are  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Russian  Kriwizen, 
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oldest  liow  German  dialects.  In  fact,  wherever  the  Low  Ger- 
man has  escaped  the  overruling  influence  of  the  ebter  Teutonic 
dialect,  it  has  been  placed  in  such  close  contact  with  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  that  it  is  often  easier  to  pass  from  the  Low  German  to  the 
Sclavonic  form,  than,  from  the  former,  to  reproduce  the  High 
German.  Of  the  Low  Germans  who  were  thus  Sdavonized,  the 
Lithuanians  were  almost  incorporated  in  the  older  race.  The 
Scandinavian  tribes,  though  they  had  escaped  all  direct  contacts 
with  their  High  German  brethren,  were  much  less  tainted  with 
Sdavonism  than  the  Lithuanians,  and  exhibited  in  as  pure  a 
form  as  possible  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  their  progenitors 
the  Gets  or  Goths.  But  the  Gothic  affinities  of  the  Lithuanians 
have  not  been  forgotten.  Their  proper  name  is  Samo^etoe; 
and  the  Prussian  branch  of  this  tribe  call  their  neighbours,  the 
Polish  Lithuanians,  by  the  name  Gudas  or  Guddas.  Not  to 
speak  at  present  of  their  Asiatic  abodes,  we  find  the  Sclavonians 
and  Lithuanians  side  by  side  on  the  very  threshold  of  Europe. 
For  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recognising  the  Sdavonian  race 
in  the  original  Thracians,  and  the  Gothic  name  appears  in  that 
of  the  Getae.  Grimm  has  shown*  that  the  neighbouring  Daci 
may  have  borne  the  original  name  of  their  northern  descendants, 
the  Danes,  who  are  an  important  scion  of  the  Low  German  race. 

78  If  these  opinions  are  well  founded,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  settling  the  relations  of  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonian 
tribes.  The  latter,  it  appears,  originally  occupied  the  greater 
pajl  of  Eastern  Europe.  They  were  first  encroached  upon  by 
the  Gothic  or  Low  German  tribes,  who  left  them  in  uninterrupted 
possession  of  Thrace  to  the  South  and  of  Sarmatia  to  the  North, 
but  deprived  them  of  all  their  central  and  western  habitations. 
The  High  Germans  finally  pushed  their  way  through  the  Low 
Germans,  and,  first  occupying  in  force  the  eastern  part  of  the 
district  which  had  been  already  Teutonized,  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  the  West,  where  they  were  assimilated  more  or 
less  to  the  Low  Germans  who  had  gone  before  them.  Along  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  German  Ocean,  and  in  Scandinavia, 
the  Gothic  branch  remained  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
other  Teutonic  race,  but  in  Lithuania  especially  they  were  very 

*  Qesch,  d.  deutschen  Spr,  i.  p.  192. 

Κ 
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much  influenced  by  their  Sdavonian  neighbours.  The  High 
Germans  had  in  some  districts  to  give  back  what  they  had  iskm 
from  the  earlier  tribes,  especiaUy  in  Bohemia,  but  to  the  West 
they  carried  forward  their  predominance  till  at  last  they  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Frankish  confederacy 
on  the  most  thoroughly  Latinized  of  the  Roman  provinces.  We 
may  therefore  say  that  the  Lithuanians  were  L#o  w  Germans  highly 
Sclavonized;  that  the  Scandinavians  contained  the  Gothic  ele- 
ment in  its  purest  form;  that  the  Saxons  or  Ingcevonea  were  Low 
Germans  untainted  by  Sclavonism,  and  but  slightly  influenced 
by  High  Germanism ;  that  the  Franks  or  laccevones  were  Low 
Germans,  over  whom  the  High  Germans  had  exercised  con- 
siderable control*;  and  that  the  Thuringians  or  Herminoneswere 
pure  High  Germans,  in  the  iuU  vigour  of  their  active  opposition 
to  the  tribes  among  which  they  had  settled. 

79  The  Celtic  nations ,  the  claim  of  whose  speech  to  a 
place  in  thelndo-Germanic  sisterhood  is  now  ftdly  estabh'shedf, 
appear  to  have  been  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Europe,  but,  by 
the  pressure  of  subsequent  immigrations,  they  have  been  thmst 
out  to  the  extreme  comers  of  the  continent;  and  Amdt  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  also  connected,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  Finns,  the  Samoiedes,  and  the  Mongols,  nations, 
like  themselves,  detruded  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


*  It  is  -worthy  of  remark  that  the  Jutes,  who  settled  in  Kent,  referred 
the  foundation  of  their  kingdom  to  a  mythical  ^sc  (i.  e.  Isk);  and  few 
scholars  will  fail  to  recognise,  in  the  dialectical  synonyms  Hengiit  and 
Horsa,  the  last  faint  traces  of  a  combination  or  fusion  of  High  and  Low 
Germans,  the  two  tribes  represented  being  really  the  Frisians  and  Ang'^^ 
(see  Cambridge  Essays j  1856,  p.  47). 

+  In  spite  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  rash  and  unscientific  speco- 
lation,  which  has  too  often  been  the  characteristic  of  Celtic  philology» 
the  relatione  of  the  Gaelic  and  Cymric  tribes,  and  the  Indo  -  Germanic 
affiliation  of  these  ancient  and  interesting  languages  have  at  last  been 
brought  under  the  control  of  a  sober  and  accurate  discussion.  The  adnu- 
rable  papers  by  Mr.  Garnet  (On  the  Languages  and  Dialects  of  the  Briti^ 
Isles,  Essays,  pp.  147  sqq.),  the  Grammatica  Celtica  of  Zeuss,  and  we 
useful  little  work  by  Roget  do  Belloguet  (Ethnogenie  Gauloise^  Paris,  1858), 
have  placed  the  whole  subject  within  the  reach  of  the  general  student 
of  comparative  Grammar.  We  have  suggested  some  special  combinations 
in  the  Cambridge  Essags  for  1856,  pp.  33  sqq. 
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There  are  two  great  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  which  are  thus 
exhibited  by  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject*. 
(I)    The  Gallic  or  British,  comprehending 
(a)  the  Cymric  or  Welsh; 
(0)  the  Cornish,  which  is  extinct ; 
(c)  the  Armorican,  or  dialect  of  Brittany  (Bas  Breton). 
(II)  The  Gaelic  (Gadhelic)  or  Erse,  comprehending 

(a)  the  Fenic  or  Irish; 

(b)  the  Highland  Scottish  (Gaelic); 

(c)  the  Manx  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remains  of 
the  Celtic  language  are  now  found  only  in  nooks  and  comers  of 
western  and  insular  Europe.     But  the  same  evidence   which 
establishes  the'Asiatic  origin  of  the  sons  of  Gomer,  proves  also 
their  original  diffusion  throughout  the  whole  of  this  continent. 
Being,  next  to  the  Turanian  tribes,  the  first  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  globe,  they  were  either  absorbed  or  driven  onwards 
by  the  subsequent  streams  of  population.  In  Spain  to  the  South- 
west, and  in  the  North  of  Scandinavia,  they  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  more  closely-packed  Turanian  tribes  who  preceded  them 
in  those  directions.  The  Basque  or  Euskarian  language,  in  par- 
ticular, which  still  remains  isolated  in  the  North- west  of  Spain, 
may  be  called  a  Celto-Finnish  language.     In  Gaul,  however, 
and  in  the  British  Isles  the  Celtic  element  predominated  over  all 
preceding  ingredients,  and  long  kept  itself  free  from  subsequent 
admixtures.  Indeed,  Celtic  tribes  appeared  among  the  Gennans 
during  the  better  known  historical  periods.   The  Marcomanni, 
a  High  German  tribe,  drove  the  Celtic  Boii  from  the  country, 
which,  though  since  occupied  by  Sclavonian  Czechs  (i.  e.  "those 
farthest  in  advance;"  Dobrowsky,  apud  Adelung^  Mithrid,  n. 
p.  672)  is  still  called  the  home  or  land  of  its  original  inhabitants 
(^Bohemia=Boien'Heimatfi).    The  Gauls  conquered  from  Scla- 
vonian and  German  tribes  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  and, 
spreading  to  the  South-east,  sacked  Rome  and  plunderedDelphi ; 
and  the  oldest  writing  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  a  tribe  of  Galatae,  or  Gauls,  settled  in  the  North  of 


Meier's  Report  to  the  Brit.  Assoc.  1847,  p.  301. 
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Asia  Minor.  These  migrations,  however,  are  all  to  be  referred 
to  retrogressive  movements  of  the  nnconquered  Celtic  tribes  of 
the  West.  In  general,  the  Celts  do  not  appear  as  distinct 
nationalities  in  Asia  or  in  the  East  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
assimilated  to  theSclavonians  and  German  tribes  who  conquered 
them ;  and  except  in  the  regions  already  indicated,  the  Celts  have 
disappeared  in  the  ethnical  masses  which  they  immediately  pre- 
ceded or  followed.  The  two  great  dialects  of  the  Celtic — the 
Welsh  and  the  Erse— exhibit  differences  corresponding  to  those 
between  the  High  German  and  Low  German ,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  epithets  as  High  and  Low  Celtic.  We 
attribute  this  difference  to  the  early  prevalence  of  High  German 
admixture  in  the  case  of  the  Oymric  dialect. 

These  are  all  the  European  languages  which  belong  to  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  we  have  purposely  omitted,  till  after  we  have 
spoken  of  the  Asiatic  members  of  the  family,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  acciu-ate  classification  of  the  European  idioms. 
Arguing  from  what  we  know  of  the  etymology  and  grammatical 
structure  of  the  languages  we  have  mentioned,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  class  together  with  the  Low  German  in  its  oldest 
form  the  Low  Celtic  or  Erse,  the  Lithuanian,  and  the  Sclavonic 
languages;  and,  with  the  Old  High  German,  the  High  Celtic 
only.  By  this  we  mean,  that,  though  all  these  languages  spring 
from ,  the  same  Asiatic  source,  the  idioms  which  we  find  in  the 
extremities  of  Europe,  in  the  peninsulas,  and  on  the  northern 
and  western  coasts,  are  due  to  tribes  who  entered  Europe  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  were  driven  onwards  by  subsequent  emi- 
grants; and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  from  these  languages  them- 
selves that  such  is  the  case. 

80  Κ  we  turn  to  the  Eastern  members  of  the  family,  we 
shall  easily  find  a  rational  explanation  of  this  division.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  the  origin  of  these  languages  is  traceable  to 
Ir&n,  a  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  Ocean ,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus ,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Euphrates.  Within  these  limits  were  spoken, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  two  languages  which  bore  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  that  we  recognise  as  subsisting  between 
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Ljow  and  High  German,  a  language  analogous  to  the  former 
V>eing  epoken  in  the  North  and  East  of  the  district,  and  one 
axialogous  to  the  latter  in  the  South.  Although  the  latter  ex- 
tended to  the  sea-coast,  yet,  as  the  inhabitants  who  spoke  it 
were  mostly  mountaineers  (^  Herod,  i.  71),  we  are  justified  in 
adopting,  as  applicable  to  these  two  languages,  the  same  dis^ 
tinctive  epithets  which  use  has  conferred  upon  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  German  languages;  and  we  will  call  the  southern 
High  Iranian,  the  northern  and  eastern  Low  Iranian.  The  sur^ 
rounding  nations  to  the  North  and  East  belonged  to  the  Tura- 
nian, or  sporadic  family;  but, when  the  mighty  people  confined 
within  these  comparatively  narrow  limits  had  become  too  nu- 
merous for  the  country  they  lived  in,  the  eastern  and  northern 
tribes  sent  off  emigrations  to  the  South-east  and  North-west, 
breaking  through  or  driving  before  them  the  tribes  by  which 
they  were  hemmed  in.  Those,  however,  who  went  off  to  the 
North-west  were  more  powerftd  or  more  enterprising  than  the 
emigrants  who  took  a  south-easterly  course;  for  while  the  for- 
mer carried  the  Low  Iranian  dialect  over  all  Asia  and  Europe 
to  the  islands  of  the  West,  the  latter  mastered  only  the  northern 
part  of  Hindostan,  and  perhaps  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  few 
of  the  islands  of  Polynesia.  The  proof  of  this  colonization  of 
Europe  and  Northern  India  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern  and 
eastern  Iran,  rests  upon  the  agreement  of  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  India  and  Eiu*ope,  and  on  the  ob- 
vious derivation  of  the  names  of  the  earliest  tribes  in  both  from 
the  country  which  afterwards  became  Media.  The  former  of 
these  grounds  confirms  the  other:  for  when  we  find  that  the 
ancient  Indians  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Low  German 
tribes  in  Europe,  and  that  the  names  of  both  are  derivable  from 
the  same  district,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  they  are  both 
the  offspring  of  a  people  who  dwelt  in  the  country  to  which 
their  names  point,  and  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  mother 
of  their  sister-idioms. 

81  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  Median  origin  of  the  old 
name  of  Northern  India,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus  (vn.  62),  the  Medes  were  in  ancient  times  called 
Arians  by  all  the  world — Ixcckiovto  de  ηάλαι  Tcghg  ηάντων 
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"Aqiou    Now  atyaa  is  a   Sanscrit  word   signiiying  "noble," 
"splendid,"  "well  born;"  and  the  Hindus  applied  this  epithet 
to  themselves  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  whom 
they  called  Allechch'has*^  just  as  the  Hellenes   distingnished 
themselyes  from  the  Barbarians  (^Asiatic  Researches,  vn.  p.  175, 
and  Schlegel,  Etudee  des  Langues  Asiatiques,  p.  70).     That  this 
name  bore  the  same  signification  out  of  India,  apj>ear8  from  the 
fact,  that  those  kings  of  Cappadocia  who  boasted  of  Median  ex- 
traction, called  ihem%u\e%  Aria-rathes;  this  is   obviously  the 
Sanscrit  adjective  arya-raMa«/hnounted  on  a  splendid  chariot," 
used  as  an  epithet  of  warriors   and  kings,   as  maha-rathai, 
"mounted  on  a  great  chariot,"  is  constantly  applied  by  the 
oldest  Indian  poets  (see  e.  g.  Bhagavad-Gita,  I.  si.  4,  6, 17,  Ac). 
Moreover,  the  name  Ariana,  in  ancient  times,  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire: even  when  Strabo  wrote  it  extended  over  part  of  Persia, 
Media,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (p.  724,  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r. 
"A^ioC).  This  name  appears  as  Airaiini  in  the  Zend  books,  and 
is  now  contracted  into  Irariy  much  in  the  same  Tvay  as  A^dhya^ 
the  name  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Ramas,  is  shortened  into  the 
modem  Oude.    The  same  name  may  be  recognised  in  Arya- 
avarta^  "the  country  of  the  Arians,"  which  is  the  classical 
name  for  the  old  country  of  the  Hindus,  and  which  is  defined 
as  lying  between  the  Vindhya  and  "snowy"  {Himalaya)  moun- 
tains, and  extending  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Oceanf. 
This  definition  excludes  the  Deccan,  or  "country  to  the  right" 
(dakshina);  and  the  language  of  the  country,  its  geographical 
features,  its  oldest  traditions,  and  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants,  sufficiently  show  that  the  Arians  or  Iranians 
entered  Hindostan  by  the  Panjab,  and  did  not  extend  them- 
selves far  towards  the  South  J.  To  the  present  day,  though  the 
northern  tribes  of  India  speak  languages  more  or  less  corrupted 


*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Behoch  is  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  this  epithet.     It  is  wiitten  ^jO^-LJf  in  Abulfoda. 

+  Arya-ttvartah :  punya-bhumir  (i.  e.  "the  region  of  sanctity");  madh^^ 
Vindhya-Himulayoh  (Am.  Cosh.  p.  66,  Colebrooke).  We  may  compare  tbe 
description  punya-bhtimir  with  the  epithet  vaejo,  **pure,*•  given  to  the  Ariw» 
mother-land  by  the  Medo-Persians  (below,  §  85). 

J  Schlegel,  sur  tOriginc  des  Bindous^  p.  415. 
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from  the  Low  banian  of  Sanscrit,  such  as  the  BengUi  and  Hm- 
dostani,  the  southern  languages  are  more  akin  to  the  Mongol 
idioms,  which  entered  into  the  languages  of  middle  and  northern 
Asia*.  The  scenes  of  their  oldest  poems,  the  MaM-bharata  and 
Ramayana,SLTe  generally  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi 
and  Oude.  In  the  latter,  the  exiled  hero  travels  to  the  extreme 
South,  where  he  finds,  among  other  things,  innumerable  hosts 
of  apes,  who  do  him  considerable  service.  We  consider  this 
fable  as  proving  that  there  was  a  striking  physical  difference 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  population  of  southern  India  in 
the  very  earliest  times.  It  appears  that  the  aborigines  of  India, 
whom  the  Hindus  or  Arians  invaded  and  conquered,  had  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  negro  tribes:  at  least,  the  supposed 
remains  of  these  earliest  inhabitants,  still  found  in  the  North  of 
India,  have  woolly  hair,  low  foreheads,  and  flat  noses.  We 
venture,  then,  to  conclude  that  these  "apes,  with  foreheads  vil- 
lainous lowf ,"  were  merely  the  ill-formed  natives  of  the  South  J, 
who  appeared  to  the  handsome  and  well-proportioned  Hindus 
as  little  better  than  monkeys,  just  as  the  Greeks  described  the 
negroes  of  Africa  as  Pygmies  or  Cercopes,  because  they  differed 
in  form  and  stature  from  themselves,  or  as  Virey  would  class 
the  Hottentot  with  the  baboon§. 

82  Secondly,  as  to  the  Median  origin  of  the  Low  German 
tribes,  the  following  examples  may  suffice.  That  the  Medes 
extended  themselves  to  the  North-west  appears  from  the  position 


*  Mr.  CaldweU  (in  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  or  South- 
Indian  Family  of  Languagee^  London,  1856)  says,  "the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages are  to  be  affiliated,  not  with  the  Indo- European,  but  with  the 
Scythian  group  of  tongnee;  and  the  Scythian  family,  to  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  most  closely  allied,  is  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian."  See  also 
Norris'  Scythian  text  of  the  Inscriptions  at  Behistnn,  At,  Soc,  Vol.  xv. 
f  The  Tempest,  Act  vf.  Sc.  1. 

J  In  the  Gkm,  a  copy  of  which  Schlegel  has  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  Rumayana,  the  attendant  apes  of  Rama  appear  as  men  with  the 
faces  and  tails  of  apes. 

§  Hamaker  {Akadem.  Voorlezingen,  p.  9)  considers  the  Ramuyana  as  a 
poetical  description  of  the  complete  triumph  gained  by  Brahamanism  and 
its  notaries  over  the  autochthones  of  India ,  who  had  sought  a  retreat  in 
Lanka,  or  Ceylon. 
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of  Media  in  the  historical  ages.     The  names  of  many  of  the 
Low  German  nations  point  to  a  derivation  from  the  north  of 
Ir&n.    We  have  seen  that  the  Saxons  or  Saca^sunu  are  trace- 
able to  Bactria.  The  Sarmatae  or  Sauromatas,  an  old  Sclavonian 
nation,  are  expressly  mentioned  as  descendants  of  the  Medes 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VL•  7:   Sarmaice  Medorum,  ut  ferunty  soboL•. 
Diodor.  Sic.  n.  c.  43,  p.  195,  Dindorf:    δύο  δε  μεγίότας  azoh 
%ίας  γενέό^αι,  την  ρύν  .  .  .  την  δϊ  he  της  Μηδίας  xoQa  τον 
Τάναϊν  licMiqv^tUSav,  rfi  τους  iuovQ  Σοενρομάτας  ονομαό^^ηναι): 
and  their  name  indicates  that  they  too  claimed  the  North  of 
Media  as  their  father-knd*.    The  Sigynnse,   whose  territory 
extended  from  the  north  of  the  Danube  to  the  country  of  the 
Heneti  or  Veneti  (Sclavonian  WendsX  on  the  Adriatic,  in  dress 
resembled  the  Medes,  from  whom  they  derived  themselves; 
'^how  they  could  be  colonists  of  the  Medes,**  adds  Herodotus 
(v.  9),  ^I  cannot  understand ;  but  any  thing  maj  happen  in  the 
long  course  of  timef ."  Now  the  abode  which  Herodotus  assigns 
to  the  Sigynn»  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  Sauromatae,  who 
were  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  and  also  derived  from  the  Medes.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  SigynnsB  must  have  been  themselves  Sclavonian», 
and  .could  not  have  been  connected  with  the  Huns,  as  some 
suppose.  Besides,  Strabo  describes  the  Sigynnae  as  living  near 
the  Caspian,  with  habits  similar  to  those  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  them  (p.  520).    Therefore,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  were  a  low  Iranian  people.  In  the  same  manner  we  might 


♦  Bockb,  Corpus  In$ertpt  ii.  p.  83:  '*  Saaromatae,  Sla^oram  hand  dnbie 
parentee, . . .  e  Media  immigrarnnt  ad  Tanaim  (Diod.  II.  43,  extr.  PUo• 
jy.  N.  ΎΙ.  7),  nnde  Gatterer  {IrUrod,  in  hist,  univ,  Stfnckron,  T.  i.  P•  "^) 
nomen  demat  a  Matenis  a.  Matienie  β.  Medis  et  voce  Idthaanica  Staur^t 
qnie  septentrioDem  designat:  ut  Sauromat»  sint  Medi  Septenirio»a/ii' 
lidem  recte  xisi  ennt  Syrtnatce,  quoe  Plinias  prope  Oxydracas  Indo  ricinos 
collocat  (cf.  Ritter,  VorhaUe  d.  Gesch.  p.  283)  et  eodem  nomine  Spylax 
ad  Mseotidem.    Mox  vero  Sauromatica  gentes  latins  eyagat»  sunt*' 

t  yimtTO  ί*  Sv  παν  iv  τω  μαη(^φ  χ^όνφ.  Valckenaer  quotes  Soph.  Aj- 
655.  for  a  similar  sentiment.  He  might  have  said  more  aptly  that  Hero- 
dotus was  almost  repeating  Philoct.  306:  ποΧΧα  yaq  xadi  ίν  τφ  /Μ«ίί 
yivovi  άν  άν^^ώκων  χ^όνφ,  and  γένοιτ*  ctv  παν  is  also  Sophoclean;  cf' 
Aj,  86 :  yivono  μ^ν  tSv  παν  d^eov  ηχνωμένον.  That  Herodotus  often  quoted 
Sophocles  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere  {Proceedings  of  <** 
PkU,  Soc,  Vol.  I.  p.  164). 
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point  out  traces  of  a  North  Iranian  pedigree  in  the  case  of  every 
nation  of  the  Low  German  class  of  which  any  mention  is  made 
by  ancient  writers.  We  consider  even  the  invasions  of  the 
Scythians  by  the  Persians,  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians, 
as  traditions  of  the  pressure  of  the  High  on  the  Low  L-anians; 
for  the  identity  of  the  names  Scythians,  Getae,  Jutes,  and  Goths, 
has  been  long  recognised. 

The  argument  from  the  language  is  decisive  of  the  whole 
question.  The  resemblances  between  the  old  Low  German 
dialects  and  the  Sanscrit,  even  after  a  separation  for  thousands 
of  years,  are  so  striking  that  an  eminent  philologer  has  re- 
marked that  "when  he  reads  the  venerable  Ulphilas  he  could 
believe  he  was  reading  Sanscrit*."  On  the  whole,  then,  we 
consider  it  as  nearly  certain  that  the  Hindus  in  Lidia  and  the 
Liow  Germans  in  Europe  are  emigrants  from  the  country  about 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  when  the  emigration  took  place,  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
it  took  place  at  once.  As  the  population  became  too  numerous 
for  the  country,  or  as  they  were  pressed  upon  from  without, 
they  would  naturally  send  off  streams  of  invaders  to  the  right 
and  left  in  search  of  other  settlements. 

83  The  term  Sanscrit,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  old 
Iranian  idiom  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  North  Indian  and 
Low  German  dialects,  is  an  epithet  used  by  the  Brahmins  to 
designate  the  language  in  which  their  books  of  law  and  religion 
are  written,  the  depository  of  their  ancient  poetry  ^nd  philo- 
sophy ;  it  implies  that  this  language  possesses  all  its  flexions  and 
grammatical  forms,  that,  in  fact,  it  is  removed  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  every-day  use.  The  original  word  San-s-krita 
is  a  compound:  the  first  syllable  is  the  preposition  «am,  "with," 
(ρύν);  the  second,  the  passive  participle  krtta  (-tas^  -ta,  -iaw),of 
the  crude  verb  kri^  "to  make"  (crearey  ceremonial  χραΐνώ) ;  and 
a  silent  8  is  interposed;  its  literal  meaning  is  "done,  made, 
or  formed  completely"  (con-/gciv«),  "perfect,"  "highly  polished," 


♦  Bopp,  Conjugatiomsystem  der  Sanskritsprache,  Frank.  1816.  Vorrede 
von  Windischmann,  p.  x. :  '^er  Yerfasser  sagt  (in  einem  Briefe)  er  glaube 
Sanskrit  zn  lesen,  wenn  er  den  ehrwordigen  Ulphila  lese.*" 
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"regularly  inflected,"  "classical*.''  This  epithet  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  old  language  of  Northern  India  to  distinguieh 
it  from  another  class  of  old  languages  not  so  elegant  and  com- 
plete, called  the  Pra^krita^a  word  composed  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  signifying  "low,"  "vulgar,"  "commonf."  In  fact,  there 
are  three  divisions  of  the  written  languages  of  India;  these  are, 
to  use  the  words  of  Colebrooke  (^Asiatic  Researches y  Vol  vn. 
p.  209,  Engl,  reprint),  "(1)  SaTiscrity  a  polished  dialect,  the 
inflexions  of  which,  with  all  its  numerous  anomalies,  are  taught 
in  grammatical  institutes.  This  the  dramatic  poets  put  into  the 
mouths  of  Gods  and  of  Holy  Personages.  (2)  iVocrtfJ,  con- 
sisting of  provincial  dialects,  which  are  less  refined,  and  have  a 
more  imperfect  grammar.  In  dramas  it  is  spoken  by  women, 
benevolent  genii,  &c.  (3)  Magadhiy  or  Apa-bhranfa^  a  jargon 
destitute  of  regular  grammar.  It  is  used  by  the  vulgar,  and 
varies  in  different  districts :  the  poets  accordingly  introduce  into 
the  dialogues  of  plays  a  provincial  jargon  spoken  by  the  lowest 
persons  in  the  drama."  The  word  apa-6Ara»fa,  derived  from 
bkraf,  "to  fall  down,"  signifies  a  word  or  dialect  which  has 
fallen  off  from  correct  etymology;  the  native  grammarians  use 
it  to  signify  "false  grammar,"  as  opposed  to  Sanscrit,  in  the 
sense  of  "duly  formed,"  "regularly  inflected."  The  force  of 
the  grammatical  term  Sanscrit  as  a  name  for  a  sacred  language 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  know  that  the  old  gram- 


*  On  the  meaning  of  this  term  see  Pott  s.  v.  Indoyerm.  SprachsL 
p.  34,  Hoefer,  de  Prakriia  DiaUcto,  §  1. 

•j-  Compare  Hamaker,  Akadem,   Voorlezingen^  p.  213. 

"^  For  the  ▼arious  meanings  of  the  word  Prakrita,  see  Lassen^s  InsHtuL 
Liny.  Pracrit,  pp.  23  sqq.  The  signification  of  the  term,  according  to  its 
etymology,  is  "derived,"  i.  e.  from  the  Sanskrit;  but,  as  we  have  men* 
tioned  in  the  text,  this  name  does  not  correspond  to  the  facts.  Varara- 
chi  treats  of  four  kinds  of  Prakrit,  and  there  are  three  forms  nsed  in 
the  Indian  dramas.  The  heroine  and  principal  female  characters  speak 
Sauraseni,  the  royal  attendants  speak  Magadfa^  and  servants,  &c  speak 
Ardh^-Magadkiy  "half  Magadhi"  (Wilson,  Hindu  Dramas  p.  68;  Lassen, 
Inat  Pracr.  p.  28;  Ind,  Alterth.  ii.  506).  The  Sanraseni  has  the  greatest 
claim  to  be  considered  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  the  drama 
arose,  and  Krishna,  who  stands  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  origin  of 
the  drama,  was  specially  honoured  in  this  district.  Arrian,  Ind,  τιιι.  5; 
Lassen,  Inat  Pracr.  pp.  35,  37;  Ind.  Alterth    i.  616,  625;  ii.  507. 
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marian  Panini  was  esteemed  as  a  sort  of  demigod,  and  was  said 
to  be  grandson  of  the  inspired  legislator  Devala;  and  its  appli- 
cation from  the  description  of  the  kind  of  language  to  the  de- 
signation of  a  particular  ancient  language  is  perfecUy  analogous 
to  the  use  of  the  word  gramatica  by  the  early  Italian  writers 
to  signify  the  Latin  language:  thus  Boccaccio  (Decam.  vii.  6) 
describes  a  good  Latin  scholar  as  un  gran  valentuomo  in  gra- 
matica,  and  Varchi  gives  the  following  distinction  (^Dialogo 
sopra  le  lingue,  p.  335):  Tutte  le  lingue^  che  non  sono  Latine 
ο  granuxticalij  si  chiamavano  e  si  chiamano  volgari.  In  the 
same  manner  the  classical  schools  in  this  country  are  technically 
designated  as  grammar  schools.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
Samkrita  is  plainly  implied  in  what  Dante  says  (Convito,  i.  c.  5, 
p.  21):  iZ  Latino  l•  perpetuo  e  non  corruttibile,  e  il  Volgare  έ  non 
istabUe  e  comittibile. 

84  Reverting  to  the  doctrine  maintained  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  any  language  laying 
claim  to  great  antiquity  and  to  an  early  application  of  the  art 
of  writing,  should  deserve  the  title  of  Sanskrita^  or  "regidary 
inflected."  The  oldest  form  of  Sanscrit,  that  which  is  found  in 
the  Vedas,  is  very  like  that  of  the  ancient  Persian  as  it  has 
been  recovered  from  the  Cuneiform  monuments;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Brahminical  people  who  spoke  this  language 
were  not  the  first  of  those  Arians,  who  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Delhi  from  the  Himalayas  or  the  Panjab;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  peninsula  had  long  before  been  occupied  by  a 
cognate  tribe,  who  eventually  adopted  the  faith  of  Buddha,  and 
whose  ordinary  language,  the  Pracrit  or  Pali,  is  always  recog- 
nised in  the  oldest  inscriptions.  It  has  been  maintained  by 
Weber  ( Vajasaneya  Sank.  Spec.  u.  p.  203)  that  the  Sanscrit 
never  was  the  language  of  an  entire  population,  but  that  it  was 
limited  to  a  learned  class,  who  formed  it  from  the  Vedas.  But 
the  general  tendency  of  modern  researches  is  opposed  to  this 
hypothesis;  and  it  seems  to  be  clear  that,  however  different  the 
style  of  the  ordinary  spoken  language  may  have  been  from  the 
written  and  poetic  diction  of  the  sacerdotal  Brahmins,  the  forms 
and  inflexions  of  the  language  must  have  been  the  same  in  both, 
and  that  the  Bhaeha  or  ordinary  discourse  of  the  Brahminical  or 
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later  Arian  invadere  of  India,  which  Panini  opposes  to  the 
Ch'andas^  "metre,"  or  Rik^  "hymn,"  of  the  Vedas  (see  Boeht- 
lingk^s  edition,  n.  p.  523),  diflfered  firom  the  latter  rather  in  the 
diction  or  form  of  expression  than  in  the  fiimiture  of  words,  or 
καταόχενη,  as  the  Greeks  significantly  called  it.    It  is  true  that 
the  pure  Sanscrit  of  the  conquerors,  instead  of  becoming  the 
prevalent  idiom,  like  the  Attic  Greek,  the  Tuscan  Italian,  the 
Castilian  Spanish,  and  the  new  High  German,  gradually  shrank 
within  narrower  limits,  and  constituted  itself,  like  the  Latin  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  dialect  of  the  Brahminical  aristocracy 
(Lassen,  Ind.  Alterthumsk.  Π.  p.  1152);  and  that  as  the  Pro- 
testants opposed  themselves  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  by  adopt- 
ing the  vernacular  in  opposition  to  the  learned  language,  as  a 
medium  of  communication  in  spiritual  matters ,  so  A^oka  and 
the  other  Buddhist  kings  adopted  the  popular  language  on  their 
coins  and  in  their  inscriptions,  as  an  obvious  instrument  in  fur- 
therance of  their  anti-sacerdotal  innovations.     But  this  proves 
nothing  ipore  than  the  distribution  of  dialects  in  the  plays;  it 
merely  shows  that  the  language  of  the  priests  and  of  the  people 
had  become  as  different  ae  it  was  in  mediaeval  Europe,  and  diat 
the  Brahminical  conquerors  from  the  north-west  spoke  a  lan- 
guage in  an  older  or  more  etymological  condition  than  that  of 
the  Sauraseni  and  the  other  cognate  tribes,  who  had  previously 
established  themselves  to  the  south  of  the  Himalayas.    If  this 
was  the  case,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  Brah- 
minical conquerors  derived  from  these  older  Hindoos  the  ori- 
ginal basis  of  the  Devanagari  character,  in  which  they  recorded 
their  own  traditions  and  mythology,  and  which  those  more 
ancient  Arians  had  borrowed  from  the  Semitic  inventors  of  the 
syllabarium.  But  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  a  scientific 
philology  to  assume  that  the  more  perfect  Sanscrit  has  been 
made  by  refinement  out  of  the  less  regular  Pali,  or  that  the 
language  of  the  Brahmins  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the  Bud- 
dhists*, because  the  older  alphabet  does  not  contain  all  the 
letters  necessary  to  express  the  characteristic  word-forms  snd 


♦  Hodgson,  As.  Soc,  of  Benyal^  vi.  p.  682,  has  shown  that  probably 
the  Buddhist  doctrines  were  drawn  up  in  Sanscrit,  though  the  practic*^ 
teaching  of  the  priests  was  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  country. 
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syntax  of  the  Sanscrit*.  The  following  appears  to  us  the  only 
sound  theory  derivable  from  the  premises.  Every  argument 
that  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Pracrit,  Pali,  and  other  Ma- 
gadhl  dialects  were  connected  with  literature  at  an  earlier  period 
than  Sanscrit,  tends  to  show — not  that  these  languages  are  more 
ancient,  or  are  found  in  an  older  condition  than  the  Sanscrit, — 
but  precisely  the  reverse,  namely,  that  these  are  dialects  of  the 
Sanscrit  in  a  secondary  state  as  fiir  as  their  structure  is  con- 
cemedf .  And  though  the  first  Arian  inhabitants  of  India  may 
have  used  the  art  of  writing  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
Brahminical  tribes,  this  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the 
Sanscrit  and  Vaidic  poems  belong  to  that  more  ancient  species 
of  literature  which  is  preserved  in  the  memory  of  a  literary 
caste  long  before  the  invention  or  common  use  of  an  alphabet. 
And  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  learned  grammarians  of 
M!alwah  and  Pataliputra,  and  especially  the  artificial  school  of 
King  VikramMitya's  court,  were  for  many  years  engaged  in  an 
office  not  unlike  that  of  the  learned  men  of  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria, who,  from  time  to  time,  put  together  and  published  the 
scattered  lays  of  the  Homeridae. 

But  although  we  have  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  though  the  writings  in 
mrhich  it  is  contained  are  the  modem  representatives  of  a  school 
of  hymnic,  epic,  and  didactic  poetry,  probably  older  than  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Greek  Uterature,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
it  was,  as  we  have  it  now,  the  same  old  Iranian  idiom  which  was 
taken  into  Eiu-ope;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  evident  marks  of 
those  changes  which  long  usage  introduces  into  every  language, 
and  which  have  not  operated  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  of  the 
sister-tongues  of  Europe,  for  instance,  in  the  Low  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  However,  as  we  do  not  possess  any  memorials  of 
the  primeval  language  from  which  it  sprung,  although  we  might 


*  Tfaie  seems  to  be  the  view  adopted  by  Colonel  Sykes  in  an  elabo- 
rate paper  "  On  the  religious,  moral,  and  political  state  of  Ancient  India,'* 
which  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aiiatic  Society,  1841,  No.  xii. 
pp.  248 — 484.     See  especially  pp.  272  and' 411  sqq. 

f  See  Rawlinson,  Journal  of  R.  As,  Soc.  x.  part  i.  p.  41;  Dr.  Max 
Mailer,  Report  of  BriL  Assoc.  1847,  pp.  321,  326. 
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be  able,  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  languages  of  the  family,  to 
make  a  probable  reproduction  of  its  grammatical  system,  and  as 
the  Sanscrit  does  present  most  remarkable  correspondences  with 
the  oldest  European  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  we 
must  be  content  to  take  it  as  the  representative  of  the  old  L#ow 
Iranian,  and  therefore  in  the  following  pages  have  made  more 
use  of  it  than  of  any  other  language  of  this  family  in  our  ea- 
deavours  to  restore  the  oldest  forms  of  Greek  words. 

85  When  history  tells  us  that  the  Median  empire  was 
overthrown  by  the  Persian,  this  is  a  distinct  announcement  of 
the  fact,  which  we  might  derive  from  philology  alone,  that  the 
Southern  tribes  of  Germanii  or  High  Iranians  pressed  upon  and 
mastered  the  Low  Iranians,  who  are  known  to  us  as  Medes 
in  their  Arian  home,  and  as  Sauromatae,  or  northern  Medes,  in 
Europe.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus  was  in 
fact  the  final  development  of  a  tendency  which  had  continued  to 
exhibit  itself  in  the  same  manner  for  many  centuries  previously: 
and  in  this  we  must  recognise  the  counter  pressiu-e  by  which,  as 
we  conceive,  the  streams  of  emigration  to  India  and  Europe  were 
increased.  We  have  stated  that  the  Medians  or  Low  Iranians, 
spoke  the  primeval  tongue  of  which  the  Indian  Sanscrit  is  an 
offset,  and  which  forms  the  distinctive  element  of  those  Euro- 
pean dialects  which  are  connected  with  the  Low  German  and 
Sclavonian.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Low  Iranian 
emigration  entered  Europe  by  the  North  of  the  Black  Sea,  that 
is,  from  the  original  abode  of  the  Median  race,  the  Airyanem 
vaejo^  "the  pure  Arian  land*,"  in  Bokhara,  from  which  they 
had  descended  to  Khorassan  on  their  right,  and  to  the  Hapta- 
Hindu^  or  Punjab,  on  their  leftf;  whereas  the  mixed  tribes  of  the 
South  and  West,  or  those  in  which  the  Persian  element  pre- 
dominated, must  have  extended  themselves  through  Armenia 
into  Asia  Minor.  Not  only  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country,  but  a  singularly  interesting  tradition  J,  seems  to  prove 


♦  See  Haugf  apud  Bunsen,  jEgypten,  V,  a,  p.  126. 
t  Id.  ibid.  pp.  119  sqq. 
;^  It  is  a  tradition,  "which  cannot  be  easily  set  aside,   that  the  singular 
story  in  PIato*8  Republic^  p.  614  β  sqq.  was  due  to  Zoroaster  (Clem.  Alex• 
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that  the  province  of  Armenia,  which,  as  we  have  intimated,  was 
probably  the  first  seat  of  the  whole  human  race,  must  also  have 
been  the  first  stage  in  the  journey  of  emigration  for  all  the  Ira- 
nian tribes  which  started  from  the  south  and  west  of  the  Caspian. 
In  its  present  state  the  Armenian  language  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  the  fourth  century  a.d.;  but  even  in  its  mo- 
dem form  it  yields  to  a  philological  analysis  the  most  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  its  Indo-Germanic  structure,  and  the  scattered 
notices  in  ancient  writers  show  that  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  Medo-Persic  idioms.  At  the  commencement  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  country  people  in  Armenia  understood  Persian*, 
and  their  deities  bore  Persian  namesf .  According  to  Herodotus 
the  Armenians  and  Phrygians  were  closely  allied  in  origin, 
though  he  probably  inverts  the  fact  when  he  calls  the  former  a 
colony  of  the  latter.  And  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Phrygian  lan- 
guage admit  of  immediate  comparison  with  the  Persian  as  well  as 
with  the  Armenian  J.  The  Cappadocians,  who  have  many  affinities 
with  the  Medo-Persian8§ ,  are  said  to  have  spoken  the  same  lan- 
guage as  their  neighbours  the  Armenians{{.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sauromatae,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  of  Median  origin, 
have  many  Armenian  affinitieslf.  Finally,  it  has  been  shown  that 
some  of  the  oldest  European  languages  correspond  to  the  Ar- 
menian in  many  terms,  which  have  no  longer  their  counterparts 
in  the  conterminous  idioms,  and  that  even  the  ancient  Etruscans, 
whom  we  have  identified  on  other  grounds  with  the  oldest 


Sfyrom.  T.  p.  710,  Potter),  and  we  have  shown  in  a  special  commanication 
to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  (21  Febr.  1859)  that  it  must  have 
been  derived  by  Plato  from  Heracleitus,  whoso  philosophy  was  Zoroastrian 
(see  Gladisch,  Herakleitos  und  Zoroaster,  Leipzig,  1859).  Now  the  author 
of  this  apologue  is  called  ^Hq  6  Άρμ^νίον  το  γένος  Παμφυλου;  and  this 
can  only  mean  that  the  Arlans,  as  they  appeared  in  Pamphylia  the  most, 
western  province  of  Persia,  called  themselves  descendants  of  the  Ar- 
menians. 

*  Xenophon,  Anah,  iv.  5,  §  34 :  άνηροηων  τον  χωμάρχην  δίά  τον  περ- 
^ίζοντος  kρμηviως  τις  εΐη  ή  χώρα'  6  d*  ^λίγεν,  8τι  'Αρμενία. 

t  Gosche,  de  Ariana  linguw  gentisque  Armeniacce  indole,  Berolini,  1847, 
pp.  8  sqq. 

+  VII.  73.  §  Gosche,  1.  c.  pp.  55,  56. 

II  Moses  Chorenensis,  i.  13. 

%  Windischmann ,    die    Grundlaye   d.  Armenischen    im   Arisch,  Sprach- 
eiawne,  p.  14. 
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branch  of  the  Low  Iranians*,  were  connected  also  with  the 
Asiatic  Thracians,  the  Phrygians,  and  the  Armeniansf . 

When  these  Persians,  or  High  Iranians,  had  intruded  them- 
selves upon  the  Medes,  or  Low  Iranians,  it  is  probable  that  the 
language  of  the  latter  became  tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Persian  idiom,  which  was,  however,  nearly  related  to  the 
Median,  and  the  mixed  language  constituted  the  speech  of 
those  Persians  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  so  much  to  do.  The 
connexion  of  modem  Persian  with  modem  High  German,  even 
after  many  centuries  of  Arabian  rule  and  the  loss  of  its  in- 
flexions, was  long  ago  perceived;  and  in  one  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Persians,  the  Γϊρμάνιοι  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  125), 
we  still  recognise  the  distinctive  name  of  the  Thuringians  or 
Herminones.    We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  High  German 
dialects  of  Europe  are  due  to  a  final  Iranian  emigration  con- 
nected with  the  early  expansion  of  the  Persian  race.  And  thus 
if  all  the  European  members  of  the  family  can  be  assigned  to 
the  two  divisions  of  Low  and  High  German,  the  former  derived 
from  that  old  Iranian  stock  which  gave  to  India  its  sacred  lan- 
guage, the  latter  from  the  great  race  of  Persians  or  Germanians, 
the  name  Indo-Germanic,  which  has  been  given  to  the  family, 
is  doubly  appropriate. 

86  The  opinion  once  entertained  by  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lish orientalists,  that  the  Zend  language,  namely,  that  which 
is  found  in  the  sacred  books  obtained  by  Anquetil  du  Perron 
from  the  Parsis  of  Gujarat,  is  not  a  genuine  dialect,  but  an 
artificial  and  fabricated  idiom|,  or  at  best  a  corrupted  Sanscrit, 


♦    VarrofL  pp.  68  sqq. 

+  Ellis,  Connexion  of  the  Rhatians  and  Etruscane  with  the  TTuraeiaMS, 
Journal  of  Philology^  ii.  pp.  1—20,  169—185;  Contributions  to  the  Ethno- 
logy of  Italy  and  Greece,  Lond.  1858.  ' 

^  Colonel  Vane  Kennedy  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Zend  and 
Pehlvi  are  mere  jargons  made  ap  of  other  languages  (Aaiat.  Journ.  Vol. 
XXVI.  Part  1.  p.  100);  the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  Professor 
von  Bohlen,  of  Ronigsberg,  supposed  that  the  Zend  is  genuine  indeed, 
but  only  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  like  the  Pracrit,  or  Pali  (the  sacred 
language  of  the  Buddhists);  and  Mr.  Romer,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  {Journal ,  iy.  p.  363),   says,   '<it  appears  to  him  far  from 
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has  been  abandoned  of  late  years  by  all  scientific  philologers. 
Rask  was  the  first  to  show  that  Zend  is  as  much  entitled  to  take 
its  place  among  the  primitive  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  as  ihe  Greek,  the  Lithuanian,  or  the  Sanscrit,  and 
that  the  Avesta  must  have  existed  in  writing  previously  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great*.  The  late  Eugene  Bumouf 
submitted  the  text  of  the  Υαςηα  to  a  minute  grammatical  ana- 
lysis, and  completely  established  the  independent  character  of 
the  2iend  language,  and  its  great  philological  value;  and  he 
was  followed  by  Bopp,  who  included  the  language  of  the  Avesta 
among  those  which  are  compared  with  the  other  Arian  idioms 
in  his  great  work.  The  recovery  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  the  language  actually  spoken  by  the  Persians  under  the 
Achaemenian  kings, — a  good  work  which  was  begun  by  Grote- 
fend  and  completed  by  Lassen  and  Hawlinson,  —  has  given  us 
a  form  of  human  speech  differing  from  the  Zend  only  in  the 
conditions  of  its  development.  And  we  can  now  see  that  the 
language  of  the  Zoroastrian  books,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
rock-inscriptions  of  the  first  Darius,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
as  that  of  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  and  that 
even  the  names  of  the  Vaidik  deities,  which  appear  with 
strangely  altered  applications  in  the  Avesta f,  have  survived  in 
the  heroes  of  the  Shahnameh,  having  passed  "through  the 
Zoroastrian  schism,  the  Achaemenian  reign,  the  Macedonian 
occupation,  the  Parthian  wars,  the  Sassanian  revival,  and  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  J."    So  far  then  is  2^nd  from  being 


improbable,  that  the  Sanscrit  supplied  the  framework  upon  which  the 
Zend  has  been  constructed;  wbUst  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  formation  of 
Pehlvi,  it  is  from  the  Arabic  that  assistance  has  been  sought  and  applied, 
bat  following,  particularly  in  the  infinitives,  the  form  of  the  Persian 
verb."  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  who  was  more  sceptical  on  the  subject  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  was  inclined  to  give  the  Zend  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  language  of  Darius  Hystaspes  and  the  Persian  of 
Firdousi  {itadet  dee  Langues  Asiatiquea,  p.  71). 

♦  B.  Bask,  iiber  das  Alter  und  die  Echtheit  der  Zendsprache,  uberaetzt 
von  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen,  Berlin,  1826. 

t  See  the  examples  given  in  Christian  Orthodoxy ^  Lond.  1857,  p.  128. 
Cf.  Bunsen,  JSgifpten,  V,  a,  p.  216. 

X  Max  MfiUer  in  Bnnseu's  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  universal  His- 
«ory,  Lond.  1854,  Vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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a  corruption  of  the  Classical  Sanscrit,  that  it  actuaDy  ranks 
itself  with  the  primitive  speech  of  the  Brahmins.  "The  VMa,^ 
says  Roth*,  **and  the  Zendavesta  are  two  rivers  flowing  from 
one  fountain-head:  the  stream  of  the  Veda  is  the  fuller  and 
purer,  and  has  remained  truer  to  its  original  character;  that 
of  the  Zendavesta  has  been  in  various  ways  polluted,  has  altered 
its  course,  and  cannot,  with  certainty,  be  traced  back  to  its 
source."  Even  the  name  Zend  is,  with  a  slightly  altered  pro- 
nunciation f,  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  word  Ch'kandas  (i.  ;e. 
metrical  diction,  cf.  the  Latin  ecandere)  which  is  used  by 
P^ninl  and  others  to  designate  the  language  of  the  Vedas  J;  and 
it  has  been  remarked §,  that  "when  we  read  in  Paninl  and 
others  that  certain  forms  occur  in  OChandas  but  not  in  the 
classical  language,  we  may  almost  always  translate  the  word 
CKhandas  by  Zend^  for  nearly  all  these  rules  apply  equally 
to  the  language  of  the  Avesta." 

87  We  now  come  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
trust  to  be  able  to  show,  that  the  former  is  entirely  referable  to 
the  Low  German  class,  whereas  some  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  the  latter  are  High  German.  That  the  Latin  is  the 
older  language  of  the  two  was  recognised  even  by  those  who 
wished  to  derive  Latin  from  Greek;  for  they  sought  a  connexion 
between  the  Latin  as  it  stood  and  the  oldest  or  ^olian  dialect 
of  the  Greek.  The  fact  appears  still  more  clearly  from  the 
structure  of  the  language.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  languages 
built  upon  a  system  of  inflexions  to  lose  these  inflexions  and 
substitute  for  them  a  system  of  auxiliaries  and  particles.  Now 
the  Greek  shows  a  much  stronger  bias  to  this  than  the  Latin ; 
indeed  the  mere  use  of  the  definite  article  and  the  particle  av 


♦  Quoted  by  Max  Mfiller,  1.  c.  p.  114. 
f  In  Zend  the  letter  ζ  generally  appears  like  the  Greek  ζ  as  the 
representative  of  the  softened  gnttural  j.  Accordingly  in  the  preface  to 
the  Sanscrit  translation  of  the  Ya^a  we  find  Ijisni  Jandi  and  Pahalavt 
Janda,  signifying  the  ''Zend  or  metrical  book  Ijisni"  and  "the  PehWi 
book'*  (see  Bumouf,   Ππρηα,  p.  xri.  note). 

J  Amera'Cosha,  p.  359,  Colebrooke. 
§  Max  Muller,  1.  c.  p.  113;   see  also  Brit.  Associat.  Report  for  1847, 
p.  330;  Hamaker,  Akad.   Voorlez,  p.  219. 
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in  Greek  would  be  suflBcient  to  decide  the  question  of  their  re- 
lative antiquity.  But  this  not  only  appears  from  the  gramma- 
tical structure,  but  may  be  established  from  the  words  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  a  law  which  Grimm  has  derived  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  German  dialects  and  the  old  classical  languages 
(Deutsche  Gratnmatik,  i.  p•  584),  and  which  has  been  extended 
to  the  Zend  and  Lithuanian  by  Bopp  (  Vergleich.  Gratnnu  p•  78), 
and  placed  in  a  very  striking  light  by  Mr•  Winning  (^Manual, 
p.  36).  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  in 
the  following  chapter,  we  shall  only  say  here,  that  according  to 
this  law  High  German  uses  tenues^  where  theGothic  has  medials^ 
and  the  Sanscrit,  Latin,  and  Zend,  have  aspirates;  it  has  aspi-- 
rates  where  the  Gothic  has  tenues^  and  the  last  three  languages 
tnedials;  and  medials  where  there  are  aspirates  in  Gothic,  and 
tenues  in  the  rest.  The  Zend  sometimes  corresponds  to  the 
Gothic;  the  Lithuanian  agrees  entirely  with  the  Latin  and  San- 
scrit, except  that  it  has  no  aspirates.  The  Greek  sometimes 
agrees  with  the  Sanscrit,  Latin,  &c,  at  odier  times  with  the  old 
High  German  (Winning,  p.  40  foil.).  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Greek  and  High  German  have  prefixes  where  the  other  languages 
have  the  same  word  without  a  prefix  (Winning, p.  35).  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  old  High  German  stands  lower  down  in 
the  scale  of  these  languages  than  the  Sanscrit  and  Lithuanian. 
Therefore  the  Greek  must  have  at  least  an  important  element 
belonging  to  the  youngor  or  High  German  class  of  languages. 

88  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  all  that  tradition  has  told  us 
of  the  early  population  of  Greece.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that 
the  Pelasgians,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  spoke  a  language  which  was  not  Greek 
(Herod,  i.  57).  But  we  must  recollect  that  this  does  not  imply 
a  radical  difference  of  language.  People,  who,  like  the  ancient 
Greeks,  never  learn  any  language  but  their  own,  grow  wonder- 
fully susceptible  of  the  slightest  differences  of  writing  or  pro- 
nunciation. Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  expres- 
sions which  the  Greeks  used  in  speaking  of  the  different  dialects 
of  their  own  tongue.  It  is  well  known  that  the  different  petty 
tribes  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  mountains  and 
rivers  which  kept  them  separate,  used  to  speak  a  great  many 

L  2 
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varieties  of  the  same  language  even  in  the  age  of  history.  Now, 
in  mentioning  these  provincialisms,  an  Athenian  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  them  all  φωνειΐ*^  and  even  βάρβαροι  φων€ίΙ'\;  so 
that  even  the  epithet  βαρβαρόφωνος  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  difference  of  idiom  is  great  or  striking,  but 
only  that  there  is  a  difference.  But,  what  is  of  most  importance 
with  regard  to  the  Pelasgian  languages,  it  appears  that  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  also  Pelasgians,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  radical  difference  between  Latin  and  Greek.  We  are  led, 
then,  to  the  conclusion  that  these  Pelasgians  were  simply  an  old 
or  Low  Iranian  tribe  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  population  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  If  it  were  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Low  Iranian,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
select  the  Sclavonian.  It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  in 
calling  the  common  element  of  Latin  and  Greek  a  Sclavonic 
language,  we  mean  only  that  as  the  Sclavonians,  the  children  of 
the  SauromataeJ,  and  the  most  widely-extended  branch  of  the 
Low  Iranian  family,  may  be  traced  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Greece  and  Italy;  as  there  are  singular  coincidences* 
between  Latin  and  the  oldest  Greek  on  the  one  hand,  and  even 
the  modern  Sclavonian  languages  on  the  other;  and  as  the  Greek 
traditions  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  §,  we  may  safely 
call  the  Pelasgians  by  a  name  which,  though  now  restricted, 
properly  describes  all  those  Low  Iranian  tribes  that  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking. 
We  do  not  exclude  the  claims  of  the  Goths  (or  Getae),  Scy- 
thians ||,  orThracians,  but  we  consider  all  these  tribes  as  more  or 
less  affected  by  admixture  or  contact  with  members  of  the  Sdavo- 


•  See  Plato,  PhcedOy  p.  62  a;  Protagor.  p.  346  d. 

t  Protagor. p. 341  c :  δτ8  Αέαβως  &v %αϊ  iv  φων^  βαρβά^φ  τΒ9•ρ€ίμμέ' 
vog.  According  to  Pindar  (Jsihm.  y.  [τι.]  24),  ηαΧίγγλωϋΰος  is  a  stronger 
term  than  βάρβαί^ος. 

^  See  Bockh,  Corpus  InscripU  ii.  p.  83:  Sauromatce,  Slavorum  havd 
dubie  parent€8  (above,  p.  136). 

§  Diodorus  Sic.  (ii.  47,  p.  198,  Dindorf ) :  ξχΒΐν  δΐ  τους  *ΥχΒρβορ4ονς 
Ιδίαν  τινά  δίάΐΒχτον  χαΐ  χρ6ς  τους"ΕΙΙηνας  οίκ&ιότατα  StcnuUfd-Ui.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ι.  p.  225:  si  δέ  ης  την  ψίονην  διαβάλλει  των  βαρβάρων^ 
"έμοί  δέ,''  φηαϊν  6  Άνάχαρΰις,  "  ηάντίς  "έλληνες  αχν^ίζοναι.** 

1 1  When  we  identify  the  Sclavonians  with  the  Scythians,  we  are  speak- 
ing only  of  those  Scythians  who  were  immediately  known  to  the  Greeks, 
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nian  stock.  The  names  of  the  Massa-Getae,  Moeso-Goths,  and 
Mysians^areonly yariouscormptionsofoneandthe  same  original 
designation.  Now  it  appears  probable  that  the  Sclavonians  in- 
habited Mjsia  from  the  very  earliest  times.   We  are  told  by 
Nestor^  the  oldest  historian  of  Russia,  that  the  ancient  Sclavo- 
nians were  driven  out  ofMoesia  and  Pannonia  by  the  Bulgarians : 
he  is  perhaps  wrong  in  placing  this  event  so  late  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  of  theChristian  era,  but  his  testimony  is  valuable 
as  a  tradition  of  the  fact,  that  the  Moesians,  and  therefore  of 
coursethe  Asiatic Mysians,  belonged  to  theSclavonian  stock.  If, 
however,  the  old  Mysians  and  Sclavonians  were  the  same  people, 
it  is  pretty  dear  that  the  Pelasgians  were  also  of  Sdavonic 
origin,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Mysia  were  evidently  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  race%  and  the  Pelasgian  traditions  of  Rome  all  point  to 
that  country.  The  aigument  from  the  agreement  of  even  modem 
Sclavonic  with  Latin  and  the  oldest  element  of  Greek,  is  still 
more  conclusive.  The  resemblance  of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin 
is  so  striking  that  a  modem  traveller  has  not  hesitated  to  assert, 
that  the  founders  of  Rome  spoke  the  Russian  language  f.  It  is 
only  in  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Greek  language  that 
we  can  find  the  same  coincidences,  and  then  they  are  sufficiently 
striking.  Professor  Dankovsky,  of  Posen,  has  shown  this,  in  a 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  way,  it  is  true,  by  an  interlinear  ap- 
proximate translation  of  Homer  into  modem  Sclavonic];,  and  a 


and  were  therefore  Sanromatse  or  SclavoDians.  The  origioal  Scythians, 
who  were  no  doubt  of  the  Mongolian  race  (Niebuhr,  KL  Schr,  p.  361), 
were  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Getse  and  Sauromats,  that  is,  by  the 
Low  Iraniane,  joet  as  the  old  Mongolian  popolation  of  India  were  snbdned 
by  the  Hindus:  and  it  is  these  Sclavonians  with  whom  the  Greeks  had 
80  much  intercourse;  see  below,  §  93. 

♦  Niebuhr,  Hist  of  Rome^  i.  p.  33. 

t  Italy  and  its  inhabitants:  an  Account  of  a  Tour  in  that  Country^  in 
1816  and  1817,  by  J.  A.(Jaliffe,  of  Geneva,  Vol.  i.  p.  356  foU.  The  con- 
▼icttone  of  this  author  on  the  identity  of  Russian  and  Latin  are  vain• 
i^le,  not  because  he  is,  but  because  he  is  not,  a  philologer.  Mr.  Galiffc 
had  no  ethnographical  theory  to  maintain,  but,  with  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  two  languages,  could  not  help  recognising  a  strong 
family  likeness  between  them. 

X  Homerus  Siavicis  dialectis  cognata  lingua  scripsit;  ex  ipsius  Homeri 
^Qrmne  ostendit  Gregorius  Dankovsky,     Vindob.  1829. 
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more  extensiye  and  formal  comparison  of  Ruseian  and  Greek  has 
been  inetitnted  by  Constantini^  There  are^  indeed^  some  archa- 
isms in  Greek  which  are  hardly  explicable,  otherwise  than  by  a 
comparison  with  ScIaTonic  and  the  oldest  Low  German.  We 
allude  to  the  arbitrary  insertion  oft  in  some  words  in  Gothic^ 
Sclavonic,  and  the  Boeotian  and  Thessalian  Tarieties  of  the  ^- 
lian  or  oldest  dialect  of  Greek. 

The  resemblance  of  Sclavonian  to  Latin  and  the  oldest  ele- 
ment of  Greek  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its  dissimilarity,  in 
certain  points,  to  the  Greek  of  the  classical  ages.   For  instance, 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  article  in  the  Latin  and  Bussiaii, 
althongh  this  part  of  speech  has  generally  become  indispensable 
to  those  languages  which  have  obtained  a  fiJI  literary  develop- 
ment, and  is  especially  prominent  in  the  Greek.   This  is  the 
more  singular  as  the  Russians  have  never  used  the  Roman  law 
or  ritnal,  or,  in  fact,  brought  themselves  into  any  immediate 
contact  with  the  Latin  language,  whereas  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  church  have  been  long  established  in  Russia  (Winning; 
p.  121).  With  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  case-endings  in 
the  Sclavonic  declension,  in  which  particular  this  branch  differs 
entirely  from  the  other  members  of  the  family,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  some  good  remarks  by  Bopp  (^VergL  Cfratnm^ 
Vorr.  Π.  Abeh.  p.  iv•  foil.). 

89  It  appears,  then,  that  the  common  or  Pelasgian  element 
of  Greek  and  Litin  was  allied  to  the  Sclavonian,  or  Low  Iranian 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  The  additional  or  Bel- 
Icnic  element  of  the  Greek,  which  afterwards  pervaded  the 
whole  language,  and  gave  a  High  German  character  to  its 
entire  structure,  seems  to  have  come  from  the  East  by  Asia 
Minor;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the  Hellenes  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  North-east  of  Greece.  For  reasons,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  we  believe  that  this  new  element 
was  High  Iranian  or  Persian.  A  question  might  be  raised. 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  High  Celtic  or  Welsh,  or  to  the 
High  German,  which  both  seem  to  have  entered  Europe  from 


♦  ^οκίμιον  nsql  της  πληαιεϋτάνης  ανγγΒνείας  της  ΣΙαβονο- Ρω^^*^^ 
γλωα^ης  προς  την  ΈΐΧηριηήρ.  iv  ΠετρονηόΐΒΐ.     1828. 
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the  same  quarter.  Our  own  opinion,  drawn  purely  from  philo- 
logical and  geographical  considerations,  is,  that  the  first  popu- 
lation of  both  Italy  and  Greece  was  Erse  or  Low  Celtic  After 
them  came  the  Sclavonian  element  in  each  country,  and  then 
a  Xithuanian  or  Gothic  element  was  superadded  in  Italy*,  and 
a  Persian,  High  German,  High  Celtic,  or  to  speak  generally, 
fligh  Iranian,  in  Greece.  We  tiiink  the  only  difference  between 
the  Welsh  or  High  Celts,  and  the  High  Germans  was,  that  the 
Welsh  pushed  farther  towards  the  West  and  lost  much  of  the 
Oerman  type  by  mixing  with  the  imcivilized  and  unadulterated 
Erse  tribes  settled  in  that  part  of  Europe.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  any  precise  solution  of  all  these  ethnographical  diffi- 
culties, but  as  much  as  we  have  stated  seems  to  be  sound  in 
theory.  We  cannot  determine,  except  inferentially,  which  of 
the  numerous  early  tribes  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians  was 
Celtic,  which  Sclavonian,  and  which  High  German;  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Carians  were  Celtic,  the  Pel- 
asgians  Sclavonic  or  Sarmatian,  and  the  HeUenes  and  historical 
Thracians  of  Germanic  origin.  To  examine  at  length  all  the  argu- 
ments which  lead  to  these  conclusions^  would  involve  a  discussion 
incompatible  with  our  present  limits.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  main  steps  of  the  induction.  That  the  Carians  were 
Celtic  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  are  said  to  have  included  the 
Leleges  and  the  Cattcones.  To  say  nothing  of  a  presumed  con- 
nexion between  the  Caucones  and  the  Cauci^  a  Celtic  tribe  of 
northern  Germany,  the  Leleges^vnih  a  reduplication  of  the  initial 
/  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  language,  are  the  same  race  as  the  Ligyea 
or  Ldgurians  (see  Varron,  p.  63;  Cambridge  Essays^  1856,  p.  35 ; 


♦  See  VarronianuB^  ed.  2,  pp.  59  sqq.  The  theory  which  we  have 
deyeloped  in  this  Treatise  on  Latin  philology,  and  which  was  first  stated 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1851,  namely,  that  the 
Etruscans  were  a  Gothic  or  Low  German  race,  still  seems  to  us  to  rest  on 
the  best  induction  that  can  be  obtained.  The  great  philologer,  James 
Grimm,  has  been  since  then  led  to  a  similar  view  {Oeach,  d,  deutschen 
Sprache,  p.  115,  ed.  1853).  And  these  speculations  have  received  con- 
siderable support  from  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  Mr.  R•  Ellis  {Con- 
nexion of  the  Rhcetians  and  Etruscans  with  the  Thracians,  Journal  of  Phi- 
lology, No.  IV.  pp.  1—20;  No.  v.  pp.  169—185;  Contributiona  to  the 
Ethnology  of  Italy  and  Greece,  Lond.  1858). 
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below,  §121),  who  are  known  to  have  been  Celtic.  The  root  of 
Uie  name  Carian^  or  Car^  is  obTiously  Celtic,  and  the  same  root 
is  found  in  the  derivative  Cretan  {Κ(^ς  =  Κρη-τ^ς).  In  the 
island  of  Crete  we  find,  first  the  Eteo^cretans  or  genuine  Cretans, 
a  Carian  race  also  appearing  in  Cos,  Bhodee^  and  other  islands; 
secondly,  aPelasgian  stock;  and  finally  an  JE^lIenic  tribe.  The 
Carians,  therefore,  were  neither  Pelasgian  nor  Hellenic  Bot 
they  were  not  Phoenician :  for  David's  body-guard  of  foreign 
mercenaries  are  distinguished  as  Crethi  and  Plethi  (2  Sewn.  viii. 
18),  that  is,  as  Carians  from  Crete,  and  Philistines  from  Cyprus; 
but  as  the  Philistines  were  Semitic,  the  Cretans,  as  distinguished 
from  them,  must  have  been  Indo-Germanic*.  And  as  they  were 
not  Germanic,  Hellenic,  or  Sclavonic  Pelasgians,  they  must  have 
been  Celts.  That  the  Pelasgians  were  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonic  is 
shown  by  the  obvious  resemblance  between  the  Sclavonic  hin- 
guages  and  the  oldest  or  Pelasgian  element  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  by  the  consistent  traditions  which  place  Sarmatian  tribes  in 
all  the  regions  from  which  the  Pelasgians  appear  to  have  been 
derived.  That  the  Hellenes,  and  the  Thracians  with  whom  they 
claim  immediate  affinity,  were  of  Germanic  origin  is  proved  by 
the  identity  of  the  two  races  in  regard  to  all  those  national  cha- 
racteristics which  are  generally  distinctive,  by  peculiarities  of 
articulation  and  construction  which  are  equally  remarkable  in 
High  German  and  in  the  Doric  or  purest  Greek,  and  by  a  com- 
munity of  name,  which  is  observable  alike  in  the  TAwr-ingians 
and  Hermun-dwr-i  of  High  Germany,  and  in  the  7%r-acians  and 
Dor-ians  of  northern  Greece.  Whether  these  considerations  are 
or  are  not  satisfactory  as  indicating  the  ethnographic  affinities  of 
the  different  tribes,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  the  general  ϊλοΙ^ 
that  there  was  first  a  Celtic,  then  a  Sclavonian,  element:  and 
that  the  original  language,  in  which  the  Sclavonian  preponde- 
rated, was  subsequently  infected  and  pervaded  by  a  High  Ger- 
man dialect,  to  which  the  Greek  language  owes  the  most  re- 
markable points  in  its  wonderful  structure. 

90  The  striking  similarity  between  High  German  on  the 


*  On  the  inferences  deriyable  from  the  use  of  the  Indo-Germanic  root 
of  μάχαιρα,  see  ChrUtian  Orthodoxy^  pp.  251  sqq. 
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one  hand  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  modem  Persian  on  the 
other,  was  pointed  out  in  the  infancy  of  comparative  philology*. 
The  resemblance  which  Greek  bore  to  the  Persian  in  particular 
must  have  been  much  greater  formerly;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
a  Greek  could  learn  Persian  without  any  difficulty;  Democedes 
makes  a  witty  remark  in  Persian  before  he  has  been  long  at 
SuSa-f-,  andThemistocles,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  never  learned 
a  foreign  tongue  in  his  life,  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the 
language  within  a  year  J. 

91  With  the  Teutonic  race  the  ancient  Greeks  had  many 
points  in  common.  The  same  love  of  freedom,  the  same  martial 
qualities,  the  same  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  small  independent  states^  and  the  same  prevalence  of 
federalism,  characterizes  both  of  these  races.  The  Germans  and 
the  Greeks  alone  have  been  distinguished  among  Europeans  by 
a  fearlessness  and  subtlety  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Colonial 
enterprise  is  a  feature  which  marked  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  it 
is  so  conspicuous  in  the  modem  Germans  that  the  whole  world 
is  filled  with  scattered  members  of  one  family.   Even  in  their 
literary  tendencies  we  observe  the  same  agreement.   It  has  been 
well  said  by  an  eminent  philologer§,  that  "the  drama,  or  the 
combination  of  the  lyric  and  epic  elements,  and  the  complete 
representation  of  the  eternal  laws  of  human  destiny  in  political 
society,  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Semite.  It  is  exclusively  the 
creation  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  feebly  imitated  by  the  Roman, 
reproduced  with  originality  by  the  Germanic  race.    Nor  is 
Iranian  India  entirely  wanting  in  this  last  of  the  three  species 
of  poetical  composition."    Κ  we  turn  to  the  languages  them- 
selves, we  shall  see  that  it  is  only  the  Greek  and  the  German 
which  have  combined  a  perfectly  refined  syntax  with  an  etymo- 


*  See  above,  §  33.  t  Herod,  in.  130. 

X  Plutarch,  ThemistocL  xxix.:  ivlawov  αίτηαάμΒνος  %ccl  την  Περαίδα 
γΧΑτταν  άηοχρώντως  §%μα^ωρ.  Cornel.  Nepos  surely  exaggerates  when 
he  says:  tile  omne  illud  tempua  (annum)  litteris  eermonique  Persarum  dedit^ 
^iibu$  adeo  erudUus  est,  tU  multo  commodius  dicaiur  cψud  regem  verba /e• 
eisae,  quam  hi  poterant,  qui  in  Perside  erant  nati.  Thucydides  says  merely: 
ϊής  Iltifuidog  γΙ<66θης  8oa  ηδννατο  %<χτίνόηαΒ  (ι.  138). 

§  Hansen,  Report  to  the  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1847,  p.  270. 
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logical  structure  more  or  less  complete,  and  a  living  power  of 
derivation  and  composition.  And  even  in  the  details  of  articn• 
lation  we  observe  striking  coincidences.  The  evanescence  of  η 
and  8  is  particularly  observable  in  German  and  Greek;  and  the 
Dorian  or  peculiarly  Hellenic  Greek  especially  affects  the  final 
r,  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  new  High  German*. 
But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  correspondence  of  articulation  is 
found  in  the  consistent  f  epudiation  by  both  languages  of  all  the 
soft  palatal  sounds  suggested  by  the  Sclavonic  and  Pelaegian 
idioms,  with  which  the  Greek  and  German  languages  were 
thrown  into  contact  at  a  very  early  period. 

92  These  resemblances  are  still  farther  confirmed  by  the 
appellations  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Germans  equally  delighted. 
We  have  seen  above  that  the  titles  Mann^  Herr-mann^  Ger- 
mann^  adopted  by  the  eastern  Teutons,  indicated  a  predominance 
of  the  manly  character,  or  that  this  race  adopted  a  name  par- 
ticularly significant  of  their  warlike  temper.  The  same  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word 'EAili^t.  Another  special  designation 
of  the  Eastern  or  High  Germans  is  Thur4ng^  which  signifies 
"highlander"  or  ''mountaineer."  AVe  have  found  it  combined 
with  the  former  appellation  in  the  name  of  the  Her-mun-duri: 
and  it  appears  by  itself  in  the  words  Tyr-olj  Taur-uSy  Duro- 
trigesy  Dorset,  and  Taur-ini.  Now  this  name  again  is  a  dis- 
tinctive title  of  the  genuine  northern  Greeks,  as  opposed  to 
the  Pelasgians:  for  the  ζ/ωρ-ι^Γ^,  or  "highlanders,"  are  repre- 
sented as  descended  from  ^ώρος  the  son  οί'^Ελλην,  as  well 
as  their  brethren  the  ΑΙολεΐς.,  or  "mixed  men,"  and  ύίβ'Ίωνες^ 
or  "  coast-men."  We  can  trace  back  this  correspondence  of  eth- 
nical nomenclature  to  the  original  seats  of  the  Greek  and  Ger- 
man race  in  Asia.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  Greece,  in  the 
highest  mountain-land  of  Epirus,  we  recognise  in  the  Γραϊ-οι. 
or  Γρα^-κο/ J  about  Dodona  the  element  ger-  of  the  word  Ger- 
niann;  and  in  the   Θρα-κεβ^  to  the  west  we  have  again  the 


♦  See  the  Instances  in  Matthiae's  Gr.  Or,  p.  46;   Ahrens,  de  dialecto 
Dorica,  p.  71  sqq. 

"f 'Έλληνες,  "the  warriors;"   comp.  the  name   of  their  ζοά'Απέλλων; 
Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  6,  §  6. 

ί  See  Niebuhr,  H,  R.  i.  note  162,  p.  55,  Tr. 
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element  Tor  or  Dor*.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
Γι^-μίνιοι  were  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Persians.  AVe  find  the 
other  element  in  the  proper  name  Darius  or  Darayavmnh.  And 
we  may,  with  a  fair  amount  of  probability,  maintain  that  the 
stream  of  High  German  or  Greek  emigration  entered  Europe 
by  way  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  its  course  may  still  be  traced 
through  the  dry  bed  of  obsolete  proper  names  and  shadowy 
tradition  f.    Thus,  to  begin  with  the  Hellespont,  where  Asia 


*  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Thrace  were 
SclaTonians  (above,  pp.  129,  148),  t.  e.  the  same  as  the  Pelasgians,  is 
similarly  shown  by  the  occurence  in  Thrace  of  names  pointing  to  Media 
and  northern  India.  For  it  cannot  be  merely  an  accident  that  the 
Thracians,  whose  range  of  snowy  mountains  was  called  Bctmus  (Αίμος), 
a  name  recalling  that  of  the  great  ehain  in  northern  India,  reckoned 
among  their  tribes  the  "Indians"  (Σιντοί)  and  the  "Medes"  {Μαΐδοι). 
Thucyd-  II.  98,  §  2.  That  the  original  form  of  the  word  "Ινδός,  which 
designates  the  great  western  river  of  India,  and  the  whole  people,  in 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Persians,  was  Sindhus,  ΣΜος,  or  Σιντός 
is  a  well-kno¥m  fact  See  Schlegel,  de  VOrigine  des  Hindous,  pp.  441, 
2  {E$sai$  Lit.  et  Hist.  Bonn,  1842). 

f  The  few  inscriptions,  which  preserve  fragments  of  the  languages 
of  Asia  3iinor,  exhibit  unmistakable  traces  of  Indo-Germanic  affinities, 
and  occasionallj  approximate  to  the  Greek  language  in  its  vocabulary 
and  grammatical  forms.  The  tomb  of  king  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordias, 
(Herod,  i.  14)  has  the  following  inscriptions: 

1  Ate»  Arkiaefas  akenanogafos  Midai  gafantaei  fanactei  edaes. 

2  Daba  Memefais  Proitafos  kfi  gana/egos  stkeman  edaes. 

(See  Moller,  Dor.  i.  9,  note  /;  Texier,  Asie  Mineure,  i.  p.  155),  where  we 
haye  the  gen.  in  -/ο-ς  and  the  3  pers.  sing,  in  £,  as  in  the  Corey raean 
inscription,  and  may  recognise  the  actual  Greek  word  favaxri,  and  the 
augmented  verb  e-daes.  And  the  bilingual  Lycian  inscriptions  have 
decidedly  an  archaic  Greek  character.  For  example,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing renderings  of  the  otherwise  unknown  words  in  the  Levise  inscrip- 
tion (Trans.    Phil.  Soc.  Vol.  i.  n.  18,  p.  197):    euminu  itatu  mene  prina- 

τοντο-το  μνήμα  [ο]  είργά- 
futu  Polenida  Molleueseu  se  Lapara  Polenidau  Poreuemeteu  prineze- 
οαηοΆποΧλωνΙδης  ΜοΧΙίαιοςχαΙ  Ααηιάί^οις'ΑηοΧΧωνίδονΠνρίμάτιος  οίτιεϊοί 
yeue  urppe       lada      eptteue  se        tedeeme        se    ey    e    tese  red  detee 

inl  ταϊς  γυναιξί  ταϊς  kavrcov  καΐ  rots  έγγόνοις  καΐ  &ν  τις        άδιτιήΰη 
itatu      eweue  me  ey  e  oete  ponamakke  adadauade        ada. 

xh  μνήμα  τούτο  έξώΐΈα  xal  πανωλ^α  ^ΐη  αντφ  πάντίον. 

The  words  beginning  with  me  ey  e  and  έξώλεα,  to  the  end  of  the  in- 
scription and  its  version,  do  not  correspond.  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe  says 
(Trans.  Phil.  Soc.   p.    200)    "in    place    of  the    curses    denounced    in    the 
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Minor  and  Europe  arc  divided  by  a  narrow  strait,  we  find  the 
well-known  name  of  Τρο^  in  which  the  element  Tor  is  still 
conepicuous,  and  in  connexion  with  the  eame  region  we  have  the 
hero  Dar-danus.  Then  again  the  Teutonic  name  appears  in 
Teuta-muSj  Teutkraa,  and  the  like•  And  Priamus  and  Paris^ 
whose  common  name  is  best  explained  from  the  Persian,  appear 
as  the  leaders  of  a  confederacy  which  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  gave  a  hand  to  the  western  borderers 
of  Ir&n.  "Priamus,"  says  a  modem  philologer*,  "is  simply  a 
vassal  of  the  Assyrian  King  Teutamus,  who  sends  him  a  body 
of  auxiliary  troops  out  of  the  heart  of  Persia,"  The  evidence 
for  this  chain  of  ethnographic  connexions  is  necessarily  of  a  cu- 
mulative nature.  Language,  tradition,  history,  mythology,  and 
as  far  as  this  is  applicable,  those  features  in  descriptive  geo- 
graphy which  influence  the  spread  of  population,  enable  us  to 
trace  the  Graeco-German  race  from  the  mountains  of  Karmania 
and  Kurdistan  through  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  and  across  the 
Hellespont  into  Thrace  and  Illyria.  Nor  do  we  stop  here:  for 
we  may  see  how,  in  a  strong  but  narrow  stream  f,  this  warrior- 
band  forced  its  way  through  the  Sclavonian  and  Low  German 
tribes  into  the  march-land  of  Vienna,  and  from  thence  graduaUy 
expanded  itself  along  the  Danube  until  it  had  peopled  or  con- 
quered the  whole  of  the  central  plateau. 

93  There  are  two  ancient  names  of  constant  occurrence, 
which  seem  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  traditions  from 
which  we  derive  the  theory  respecting  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Hellene -Teutones.  We  refer  to  the  Scythians  and 
Pelasgi.  It  appears  to  us  certain  that  the  Pelasgians  were  the 
great  southern  branch  of  the  Sclavonian  stock,  which,  starting 
from  Khorassan  in  an  age  long  anterior  to  chronology,  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Sarmatia,  and  eventually  frirnished  a 


Greek  against  the  violator  of  the  tomb,  the  Lycian  threatens  him  with  a 
fine." 

♦  Hamaker,  Akademinche   Voorlezingerif  p.  14. 
t  The   systematic  and   mUitarj  form   which  characterized  the  emigra- 
tions of  the  High  German  and  High  Celtic  tribes,  may  be  seen   in  the 
accounts  given  of  the   movements   of  the  Teutonic   and  Cimbrian   tribes 
conquered  by  Marius  little  more  than  100  years  b.  c. 
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large  substratum  of  population  to  Thrace,  Dlyria,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  It  is  also  pretty  clear  that  these  Pelasgi  recrossed  into 
Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  and  colonized  the  Western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  long  before  the 
BTeJJeno-Teutones  appeared  on  the  stage.  We  conceive  that  the 
Scythians,  properly  known  under  this  name,  were  the  great 
Tjo-w  German  tribe  of  GetcPy  GttthSy  or  Goths.   The  prefix  de- 
notes that  theywereAsa-Gotha,  or  points  to  their  Asiatic  origin; 
and  we  conclude  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Sacae*, 
i^ho  gave  their  name  to  the  other  great  subdivision  of  the  low 
German  family  —  the  Saxona.  We  trace  them  to  an  original 
settlement  a  little  to  the  East  of  the  Sclavonian  or  Sarmatian 
Pelasgi,  namely,  to  Bokhara,  or  Hindu-kuh;  and  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  branch  of  the  Iranian  race  which 
invaded  the  Panjab  and  Hindostan,  and  established  there  the 
Sanscrit  language  and  the  Brahminical  religion.  In  EiuOpe  wc 
find  the  Get»  or  Scythae  occupying  the  lower  Danube,  and 
stretching  in  a  North-westerly  direction  to  the  Baltic  and  Ger- 
man ocean.    It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  the 
Get»  and  the  Helleno-Teutones.  But  we  have  .to  guard  our- 
selves against  the  risk  of  vagueness  in  regard  to  other  tribes, 
which  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  very  lax  and  general 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  employed  the  name  Scythian.  It 
is  made  to  include  all  the  tribes  to  the  North  of  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian,  and  may  therefore  point  to  branches  of  the  Turanian, 
Celtic,  and  Sclavonian  stocks,  as  well  as  to  the  Low  Germans, 
whom  it  strictly  and  appropriately  indicates.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  adopt  a  classification  which  would  distinguish  between 
the  Scythians  properly  so  called,  namely,  the  Getae  and  Sacae, 
whom  we  may  term  the  Teutono-Scythians;  and  the  pseudo- 
Scythians,  i.  e.  (1)  the  Mongoh  or  Turano-Scythiana;  (2)  the 

*  The  term  Sacce  was  ased  by  the  Persians  to  include  all  the  Scy- 
thians :  oi  γαρ  Πέρααι  nohmag  toifs  Znvd'ccg  %aliovai  Σάκας  (Herod,  τιι.  64), 
and  similarly  Greece  in  general  was  the  land  of  the  lonians  {^Ιαόνων  γη^ 
Msch,  Pers.  182).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indians  also  included  under 
the  same  names  of  Sacce  and  lavani  all  the  nations  living  to  the  north  and 
west  of  their  neighbours  the  Pahiam  or  Persians.  See  Ramayana^  Lib.  i. 
c.  54,  9I.  20,  and  SchlegePs  note  on  his  Latin  version,  p.  168.  Gorresio 
says  {Rumuyanaf  vi.  p.  443):  **il  nome  di  Yavani  venno  dopo  Teta 
d^Alessandro  Π  grande  applicato  ai  Greci.'* 
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Cimmerii  or  Celto-Scythians;  and  (3)  the  Sauromatw  or  Slavo- 
Scythians*.  In  the  great  country  of  Thrace  we  must  admit  the 
presence  of  both  Gctse  and  Sarmatas ;  and  as  the  name  θραξ  in- 
volves the  root  Tor  or  Dor,  we  must  also  recognise  an  admixture 
of  the  Helleno-Teutones•  In  fact,  in  all  countries  which  have 
been  the  highway  of  migration,  we  must  expect  that  ethnical 
elements  will  be  fused  together  in  an  entanglement  which  no 
modem  knowledge  can  be  expected  to  unravel. 

94  Although  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
ethnical  affinities  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  old  High  Germans, 
we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas 
owed  their  early  civilization  and  some  very  peculiar  features  of 
their  literary  culture  to  a  source  with  which  the  Teutonic  races 
had  no  connexion  except  through  a  Greek  medium.  While  the 
Indo-Germanic  tribes  were  spreading  to  the  Ganges  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea  on  the  other,  the  Syro- 
Arabian  or  Semitic  family  was  gradually  diffusing  the  primitive 
civilization  of  our  race  from  the  river-lands  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt  along  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  name  of  Phoenicians  they  were  the  earliest  navigators 
and  colonists  of  that  great  island  seaf .  In  some  of  the  islands 
they  constituted  the  largest  part  of  the  population.  But  every 


*  That  the  Scythians  were  at  least  in  part  Sclavonians  is  proved  by 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Linde  (Slotonik  PoUkiy  ii.  p.  1042),  and  Garnett 
{EssaySf  p.  248),  that  the  Sclavonic  kolo,  ''a  wheel,"  and  its  Polish  deri- 
vative koiasGy  "  a  wheel-carriage,"  French  caleche,  existed  in  Scythia  in  the 
days  of  Ovid,  who  says: 

Gens  inculta  nimis  vehitur  crepitante  colosaa; 

Hoc  verbo  currum,  Scytha,  vocare  soles. 

That  by  ** Scythian"  he  means  "Sarmatian"  is  clear  from  Trist,  in.  12,30. 

Stridola  Sauromates  plaustra  bubnlcus  agit. 

t  Appian  says  {Hist,  Rom,  viii.  1) :  KaQ%ridova  την  iv  Λιβνχι  ΦοίΡίχεσ 
φηιααν,  hsat  πεντητίορτα  nqh  άΧώύ^ω^  Ίλίον,  i.  e.  in  β.  c.  1234.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  they  had  navigated  the  Mediterranean  for  a  long  time 
before  they  undertook  this  colonization  on  a  large  scale.  And  the  ex- 
treme antiquity  of  the  name  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is  clearly  of  Semitic 
origin  (Wetter,  der  Mytkus  von  Atlas^  Mainz,  1858,  pp.  30  sqq.),  shows 
that  the  Phoenicians  must  have  established  themselves  on  Uie  north- 
western coast  of  Africa  from  the  very  earliest  period. 
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-where  they  communicated  the  cognate  arts  of  architecture  and 
^writing,  and  imparted  not  a  few  of  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical dogmas  which  form  the  basis  of  European  mythology. 
Indeed,  when,  at  a  later  period,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  sought 
instmction  from  the  fountain-head  of  Asiatic  wisdom,  they  did 
but  confirm  the  belief  which  was  floating  vaguely  on  the  surface 
of  Hellenic  tradition.  The  influences  of  Phoenician  culture  must, 
however,  be  traced  back  to  a  time  when  the  Thuringian  Greeks 
had  not  begun  to  descend  upon  Thessaly  and  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula,  and  when  the  Sclavonian  Pelasgians  were  still  the 
ruling  caste.  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes,  and 
Cyprus,  and  on  the  West  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians first  taught  the  Thraco-Pelasgians  those  arts  which  made 
the  tower-builders  of  Argos  and  Italy  look  back  to  Lydia  with 
mysterious  reverence,  or  which  the  Greeks  themselves  subse- 
quently derived  from  the  Southern  Islands  of  their  narrow  sea. 

95  "We  are  not  however  to  suppose  with  Dr.  Roth*,  who 
has  ably  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Phoenicians  to  a  large 
share  in  the  early  cultivation  of  Greece,  that  the  name  Πελαΰ- 
γός  is  therefore  of  Phoenician  origin.  He  maintains  that  this 
word  is  merely  another  form  of  the  designation  of  the  Philia- 
tines^  namely,  "^nobs  Pylishti;  and  that,  as  this  is  a  deriva- 
tion from  ηώ^Β,  Pylesheth^  the  last  letter  of  which  is  a  servile, 
the  original  form  of  the  ethnical  name  must  have  been  "^ώ^Β, 
Pjiaahi^  "the  wanderer,"  which  is  analogous  to  the  ^thiopic 
fcdasi^  "peregrinator."  Consequently,  the  Kariy  Krethiy  Plethiy 
and  P^lasM^  were  synonymous  names  for  the  Phoenician  rovers 
who  colonized  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Now  to  omit 
all  strictures  on  the  details  of  this  etymology,  which  is  faulty  in 
itself,  we  remark  that,  with  the  fiillest  admission  of  the  many 
contacts  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Pelasgians,  we  are  bound 
to  conclude  that  the  name  given  to  the  foreigners  by  the 
Greeks,  who  spoke  about  them,  would  more  probably  be  a  term 
significant  in  their  own  language,  than  a  foreign  word  which 
conveyed  no  meaning  to  those  who  used  it.    Besides,  this 


♦    Geschichte    unserer    abendlandUchen   Philosophie    (Mannheim ^    1846), 
Vol.  I.  notes  25,  28. 
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etymology  does  not  explain  the  cognate  term  Ιΰλοψ^  which  is 
synonymous  with  Πελαόγός^  and  points  to  an  emigration  firom 
Asia  Minor  to  Argolis,  indisputably  connected  with  the  progress 
of  Phoenician  civilization.  All  nouns  ending  in  -οψ  refer  to 
the  colour  or  shape  of  a  substance,  in  fact,  to  that  which  most 
strikes  the  eye  in  its  outward  appearance.  Πίλο^  is  therefore, 
like  Αΐ^Ιοψ^  an  epithet  descriptive  [of  the  complexion*.  W^e 
have  shown  elsewhere  that  it  signifies  "swarthy  of  face,"  ajid 
that  Πελ'αόγός  means  "the  swarthy  Asgian,"  or  " Asiatic -f-." 


*  Although  DO  one  will  deny  this  position  in  the  case  of  Ald^i-oiff,  al&- 
oijf  and  olv-o^y  it  is  not  thought  so  obvious  that  the  same  mode  of  interpre- 
tation applies  to  ην-ο^,  μέρ-ο^ρ,  ^βτρ-σψ  and  ατ4ρ-(Τψ,     Hesychins  renders 
ηνο^,  πάνυ  Βϋηχος,  λαμη(^6ς,  δίαφείνής.    As  the  word  is  an  epithet  of  χαίχός^ 
ουρανός  and  ηνρός^  it  can  only  imply  a  bright,  yellow,  golden  coioor,  and 
the  word  must  be  the  Hellenized  form  of  the  original  jan-ops  or  ditxp-a^^ 
referring  to  the  light  of  day.     Νώρ-οίρ  is  also  an  epithet  of  χαίχός^  and  is 
considered  by  Plutarch,  who  makes  some  bad  jokes  on  the  subject,  as 
equivalent  to  λαμπρός  and  διαυγής  (Conviv.  Disput  659 d,  692  f  =  iii.  689, 
847,  Wyttenb.)    We  believe  that  the  root  νωρ-  is  simply  νηρ-  with  the  usual 
change  of  weight  (Gr,  Gr,  22),  and  that  the  latter,  found  in  Νηρεύς^  νή^^ι- 
τος,  implies  a  perpetually  floating  motion,  as  of  waves  or  leaves,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  the  flashing  and  flickering  άατραηή  of  polished 
metal.     We  have  the  same  combination  of  meanings  in  the  Latin  imcore 
and  coruscare:  see  Doderlein,  Etym.  u.  Syn,  ii.  79  sqq.     It  has  generally 
been  thought  that  μέρ-ο^  refers  to  speech,  and  means  *' having  an  articulate 
utterance."    We  have  no  hesitation  in  recognising  in  this  compound  the 
root/ia^-  of  μαρ-μαίρω,  μάρ-μαρος,  μορόεις,  "bright,"  "shining;"  and  we 
think,  that,  as  an  epithet  of  men,  it  implies  a  fair  as  opposed  to  a  dca-k 
complexion :  so  that  the  Μέροπες  (of  Cos  and  elsewhere)  were  opposed  to 
the  Πέλοπες.     According  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  στέρ-οτρ  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  ηνοτρ  and  νώρο^  (cf.  Soph.  Antig.  1114;  Eurip.  Phceniss,  235  c, 
schol.) :  so  that  it  will  be  connected  with  ατεροπή,  άατραπη,  and  ultimately 
with  άατηρ,  ά-στέρ-ος,    Lobeck,  ρημαητίόν,  p. 41,  says:  ^^ατέροίρ  arbitror  a 
ϋτέρω  sive  στρέω  ductum  cum  significatione  torti  et  volubilis ;  certe  οτέρνφ 
Χίγννς  apud  Sophoclem  nihil  differt  a  λιγννς  ατρόβιλος  in  Dosiadse  Ara  i. 
V.  5,   quod  epitheton   pluribus   verbis  explanat  Apollonius  i.  438:    Uyvvg 
πορφνρέαις  hXliisaaiv  ataaovaa  id  est  gyros  agens,  vnrbelnder  Ranch  (curling 
smoke)."    If  so,  στέρο'ψ  is  a  synonym  of  χαΧανρο'φ='κραΐρο'φ.    Doderlein, 
Etym.  u.  Syn.  i.  p.  21. 

f  Varronianust  p.  29;  Kenrick,  Phil.  Mus,  ii.  353.  We  may  add  that 
πέλος  is  translated  νηόφαιος  in  a  gloss  on  a  Fragment  of  Sophocles,  122 
Dind.:  %νν6ς  πέλες  τε  μηχάδος  βοος  ^tvov.  It  is  somewhat  comical  that 
with  these  evidences  in  favour  of  an  appellation  significant  of  a  dark  and 
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The  last  part  of  this  name  is  clearly  connected  with  the  ethnical 
de^gnation  TSSW,  ^haahkynaz^  "Ascanius,"  which  the  book  of 
Genesis  assigns  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Gomer;  we  have  Ζ^βαό- 
γοι  and  '^ίβαάγία  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
JEIuxine;  and  ae  we  find  the  Angliana  by  the  side  of  the  English^ 
(pronounced  Ing^lish)  and  Ing-cevoneSy  so  we  may  recognise  this 
name  in  the  Frankish  hc-cevones  (above,  p.  127,  note,  and  p.  130, 
note).  But  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  a  Semitic  etymo- 
logy for  the  name  of  the  Telchines^  who  introduced  the  useful 


s^rarthy  hue,  Dr.  Hitzing  should  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Pelasgi 
owed  these  names  to  their  fair  and  white  complexion.     He  says  {Urge- 
schichte  If.  Mythologie  der  PkUietder^  p.  44) :  *<I  consider  πεΧαογός  identical 
with  the  Sanscrit  world  valaksha,  or  balakska  *  white.'"      This  etymology 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  need  refutation.     Its  intrinsic  improbability  is  a 
Boificient  obstacle  to  its  reception.      Dr.  Karl  Meyer  proposes  a  Celtic 
etymology.      He    says    {GeL  Anzeig,  d,   hayer.   Akad,   d.    Wise,    1843,    p. 
709):    ^*I  refer  this  name  Πελαυγός,  with  perfect  certainty,  to  the  Celto• 
Sanscrit  (also  Hebrew)  root  behy    'high,'  *proud/  S.  balh,  valh  ('ezimium 
ease,  excellere*)  Cymbr.  hcUch^  gwalcK,  Irish  balachy  bale,  a  derivation  which, 
besides  its  obvious  propriety  as  expressing  the  race  of  Niobe,  is  rendered 
more  probable  because  by  its  double  reference  in  Celtic  to  bodily  and 
mental  elevation,  especially  the  flight  of  birds — Cymric  gtoalch^  'soaring,' 
(Mir,    *Falke' — it   gives  a  natural  explanation   of  the  assumed  connexion 
between  Πελασγός  and  ntXaqyoL"      Another  Celtic  explanation  has  been 
lately  given  in  the  North  British  Review^    No.  lix.  p.  101,    namely   that 
Pelasgia  is  Beil-as-ce^    ''the  land  of  permanent  habitation ,"   an  excellent 
name   doubtless  for   a  tribe    specially   distinguished  as  wanderers  1    The 
same  writer   has   conclusively   proved   his    philological   incompetency  by 
maintaining  confidently  that  the  nomen  Cincinnatus,  which  is  a  common 
Latin  epithet,  is  the  original  name  for  dictator^  i.  e.  in  Erse  Cean-cean-eat- 
eM,  "the  head  over  the  head  of  the  country  people!"  (76.  p.  98).    Craine 
{^Fkihlogus  for  1855,   p.  576 — 590)   connects  Πελααγός  with   niXccyog   in 
the  sense  of  wctid.      We  not  only  adhere  to  the  derivation   which   con- 
nects the  ΠελααγοΙ  with  the  ΠίΧοπες^  but  also  recognise  a  confirmation 
of  this  view  respecting  the  first  syllable  in  the  world  ηεΧα^γός*   Dr.  Hitzig's 
objection  (p.  46)  that  mX-affyoq  could  not  signify  a  juxtaposition  of  two 
distinct  colours  in  the  plumage,   but  must  signify  a  blackish  white,  i.  e. 
^'grey,**  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  valid.    The  main  colour  of  the  bird 
is  white,  which  seems  to  be  superinduced  upon  a  lower  coat  of  black,  so 
that  ntXaifyog^  "the  black  but  whitened  bird,*'  is  quite  analogous  to  nv- 
yccffyoSf  "the  white-backed  eagle,"  which  .ffischylus,  Ag.  114,   describes 
thus  in  opposition  to  an  eagle  entirely  black:  οΙωνων  βααΧενς^  6  ηεΧαινός 
S  V  ϊξοηιν  ά(^γάς. 

Μ 
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arts  among  the  Cretans,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodians,  and  who  gave 
to  the  city  of  Sicyon  one  of  its  most  ancient  names;  and  -we 
feel  disposed  to  accept  Dr.  Rothes  suggestion  that  TeUchin,  the 
son  of  EuropSy  was  another  form  of  Tubal-qain^  and  that  the 
same  word  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Tibareni  or  Chalybet^. 
Consequently,  the  Tel-chines  were  merely  the  "copper-smelters  ;"^ 
and  though  the  name  of  the  Dak-tyli  is  formally  grecized, 
we  can  with  him  recognise  in  this  a  Semitic  compound  con- 
taining the  same  root  bn  or  bn,  and  signifying  the  ''copper- 
miners."  So  that  the  two  names  occur  in  a  very  natural  juxta- 
position. We  think  there  are  also  good  grounds  for  a  belief  in 
the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  names  of  the  Plethi  and  Id^ 
names  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Phoenician  traffic  with 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Cretan  and  Phoenician  legends  are  usually  commutable. 

96  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  old  or  Pelasgian 
and  the  classic  or  Hellenic  language,  must  have  been  the  same 
in  kind  with  that  which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  the  whole 
Indo-Germanic  family  into  two  great  branches;  and  in  investi- 
gating the  origin  of  the  Hellenic  forms  our  problem  is,  from  the 
given  Greek,  to  reproduce  the  Pelasgian,  word, — to  pass  from  a 
language,  which  in  its  known  state  gravitates  towards  the  High 
German  or  Persian,  to  one  which  was  entirely  Low  Iranian  in 
its  structure.  Although  we  shall  be  careful  to  point  out  in  the 
following  pages  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Greek 
words,  as  we  have  them,  from  their  original  type,  as  it  may  be 
restored  from  a  comparison  of  the  oldest  languages  of  the  family, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  state  here,  briefly  and  generally,  what 
are  the  laws  regulating  the  use  of  the  consonants  in  the  Hellenic 
idiom,  as  contrasted  with  what  we  can  infer  with  respect  to  the 
Pelasgian  or  older  state  of  this  language.  The  Hellenic  or 
classical  Greek  tolerates  only  four  consonants  at  the  end  of 
words, — X,  V,  ρ,  g.  The  first  of  these  forms  the  termination  of 
two  words  only — ουκ  and  ix;  in  the  former  it  is  a  mutilation  of 


*  It  is  right  to  mention  that  a  very   different  view  is   maintained    by 
Kuhn,  Zeitschr.  /.  vergl,  Sprachf,  i.  pp.  193  sqq. 
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κε,  in  the  latter  of  χις.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  owe  never 
occurs  before  a  consonant,  and  Ix  never  before  a  vowel.  Of  the 
other  three  consonants  which  may  be  finals,  ν  is  often  a  repre- 
sentative of  g,  as  in  τύτηομεν.  Moreover,  when  ς  is  the  final 
letter  it  must  not  be  preceded  by  a  dental  or  a  liquid.  An 
analysis  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a  comparison  with  other 
members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  assure  us  that  in  the 
more  perfect  form  of  the  inflexions  these  rules  could  not  come 
into  application:  for  in  the  old  language  no  consonant  would 
ever  be  required  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  before  another 
consonant,  because  no  consonant  is  ever  articulated  in  the  primi- 
tive state  of  a  language  without  a  vowel  following  it.  With  a 
liquid,  as  we  shall  see,  the  case  is  somewhat  diiSerent:  the  arti- 
culating vowel  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  it;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  only  three  consonants  in  common  use  as 
finals  are  liquids.  The  Greek  language  first  cast  away  its  final 
vowels,  and  then  the  consonant  of  the  suffix  yielded  to  the  laws 
of  euphony.  Besides  these  ndes  touching  the  final  consonants? 
there  are  also  others  respecting  initial  consonants,  and  those  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  which  are  just  as  distinctive  of  Hellenism 
as  the  others.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  appearances 
is  the  tendency  to  reject  the  digammaor  aspirated  labial,  whether 
at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  This  sound  has 
completely  vanished  from  the  Greek  with  which  we  are  most 
conversant,  though  traces  of  it  still  remain  in  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  Homer.  The  w7-sound  seems  frequently  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  ante-Hellenic  language  preceded  by  δ,  χ,  6,  τ. 
In  these  cases  either  the  first  letter  has  been  dropped,  and  the 
w  somewhat  modified,  as  in  φίν  from  όφΐν;  or,  what  is  more 
common,  the  w  has  been  omitted,  as  in  δι  for  δυέ.  In  Hellenic 
the  initial  a  is  almost  always  changed  into  A,  a  principle  also 
observed  in  Zend  as  compared  with  Sanscrit,  and  in  Welsh  as 
compared  with  £rse:  similarly  j  is  either  changed  into  ζ  or 
λ,  vocalized  into  t,  or  assimilated,  and  this  also  takes  place  in 
Zend  as  compared  with  Sanscrit:  in  Sclavonic  the  j  appears 
under  the  form  ^A,  which,  we  shall  see,  is  a  step  towards  z^ 
though  still  a  step  from  it.  Finally,  the  following  combinations 
of  consonants  cannot  take  place  in  the  Hellenic  language- 
Zip,  ftA,  jJv,  δλ,  vq;  but  wherever  they  appeared  in  the  older 

M2 
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language  we  have  μ^ρ  or  βρ,  μβΧ  or  /JA,  μν,  λλ  and  vig.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  these  prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
certain  consonants  and  combinations  of  consonants  interfered 
materially  with  the  discrimination  of  the  root  and  termination, 
and,  by  ruining  the  inflexions,  gave  occasion  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Greek  syntax,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  article  and  of  the  prepositions. 

97  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  old  Pelasgianor 
Slavo-Phoenician  language  of  the  South  was  affected  hj  the 
Hellenic  or  Teutono-Persic  language  of  the  North,  constitute  the 
differences  of  dialect  about  which  Grammarians  have  written  so 
voluminously.  Consequently,  all  dialectical  distinctions  in  the 
Greek  language  must  resolve  themselves  into  one  or  other  oi 
two  great  classes;  and  the  ancient  Greeks  were  well  aware  of 
this  when  they  regularly  opposed  the  Dorians  to  the  lonians*. 
The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  representatives  of  the 
High  German  warriors,  who  gradually  forced  their  way,  in  an 
united  and  distinct  body,  from  the  North  of  Thessaly  to  the 
promontory  of  Taenarum.  In  Greece,  as  in  Germany,  these 
Thuringians  were  remarkable  for  the  military  concentration 
which  kept  them  from  being  absorbed  by  the  populations  of 
the  invaded  countries.  They  formed  everywhere  a  distinct 
caste,  an  aristocracy  of  conquest.  But  as  every  army,  however 
well  organized,  has  its  train  of  undisciplined  followers,  and 
leaves  crowds  of  stragglers  on  its  line  of  march,  so  we  find  the 
Dorians,  in  their  progress  through  Thessaly,  leaving  behind 
them  similar  detachments  of  their  forces;  and  these  stragglers, 
having  combined  themselves  with  the  Pelasgians  of  that  district, 
were  called  ΑΙοΙέΐς,  or  "mixed  menf,"  a  name  which  was  re- 


*  This  opposition  wae  not  neglected  by  the  anthor  of  Gen.  x.  4,  wbo 
makes  *Eelishuh  or  Hellas  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  or  *Ιάωρ. 

t  Grimm  supposes  that  the  name  AloUtg  refers  to  their  partt^:ohnrtd 
clothing  (Oeach.  d.  deutacK  Spr.  p.  296} :  ''J^aioUtg  d.  fa.  die  bunien;  gletcb 
Britten  nnd  Picten  fuhrten  holier  den  Namen  der  bnntgekleideteo. 
Bat  if  the  name  had  referred  to  the  clothing  of  the  tribe,  it  would  sorelr 
have  been  in  a  compound  form  like  αίοΧομίτρης,  αίολοΰ'ώρηξ,  KOinf&aioh>i- 
As  an  epithet  of  a  tribe,  aioXevg  mnst  be  compared  with  ita  other  fona 
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tamed  by  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotians  long  after  the  opposi- 
tion of  Dorian  and  Ionian  had  established  itself  in  other  parts 
of  Greece.  The  ethnographical  fact  is  preserved  in  the  legend* 
that  ^Hellen  left  his  kingdom  to  ^dEk)lus,  his  eldest  son,  while 
he  sent  fordi  Dorus,  and  Xuthus  the  father  of  Ion,  to  make 
conquests  in  distant  lands.^^  This  mythical  genealogy  makes 
Ion  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  Hellen;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Kenrickf ,  that  the  name  of  Xuthus,  which  is  in- 
terposed, is  simply  an  epithet  of  the  Dorian  God  Apollo,  who 
was  the  θεοδ  ηερνρωος  of  the  lonians.  From  all  the  circum- 
stances known  to  us,  we  are  entitled  to  infer,  tliat  the  lonians, 
wherever  they  retained  their  independence,  were  only  partially 
influenced  by  the  Dorians  ζ  the  Pelasgian  element  in  their  com- 
position remained  for  a  long  while  in  ftiU  force,  though  they 
adopted  the  religious  tenet  of  the  Dorians,  and  paid  homage  to 
the  conquering  God  under  whose  auspices  the  invaders  marched 
and  fought.  We  have  shown  above  that  the  Dorians,  accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  meaning  of  their  name,  were  called  "High- 
landers or  mountaineers,'^  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  who  has  derived  the 
same  result  firom  a  Greek  etymology  of  the  name,  has  shown 
that  the  lonians  were  emphatically  the  ^^Men  of  the  coast^' 
(^Htovla)^  and  that  they  were  also  called  the  "Beach-men" 
(^ΑίγίΛλέίς)^  or  "Sea-men"  ^Αχαιοί):  and  he  remarks  also  that 
"the  distinction  between  Doric  and  Ionic  in  later  times  an- 
swered very  well  to  that  which  has  been  observed  to  prevail 
between  the  speech  of  mountaineers  and  of  littoral  nations, — 
one  beii^  harsh  and  broad,  the  other  smooth  and  liquid|." 


άολλής,  i.  e.  '^  pressed  together,  standing  side  by  side,*'  just  as  AtoXog,  the 
god  of  the  different  winds,  expresses  the  meaning  of  his  name  in  &sXlay 
a  turbo  f  or  whirling  together  of  objects  from  all  quarters.  From  the 
idea  of  juxtaposition  without  fusion,  we  get  the  signification  of  aiolog 
with  reference  to  stripes  or  bands  of  alternate  colours,  as  distinguished 
from  ποοίίλος^  which  denotes  Tariation  of  colour  by  way  of  spots  or  cir- 
cles (below,  §  266).  The  meaning  of  αίόλος,  as  indicated  by  the  epithet 
KO(fO9'aiolog  is  well  Ulustrated  by  the  alternate  black  and  white  in  the 
crest  of  an  armed  figure  represented  on  an  ancient  vase  in  the  British 
Museum  (see  Gerhard,  Athenem  Oeburt,  Berlin,  1838.    Taf.  IL  2). 

*  Apollodor.  i.  7,  3,  1;  Thirlwall,  i.  p.  101. 

t  The  Egypt  of  Herodotus^  p.  lix,  note  2. 
X  Ibid,  p.  Ixi. 
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We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  there  were  other  diflTerences 
of  a  more  important  and  extensive  nature ;  and  that  the  Doric, 
or  purely  Hellenic  element,  at  length  so  completely  asserted 
itself,  that  we  can  only  by  a  laborious  process  succeed  in  par- 
tially reproducing  the  articulation  and  structure  of  the  old 
Pelasgian  speech.   The  broad  distinctions  therefore  are  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  four  dialects,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
rather  names  of  different   branches  of  literature,    than  four 
varieties  of  spoken  language.  The  -^olic  dialect  (η  ΑίολΙξ)^  in 
this  sense,  referred  to  the  lyric  poetry  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  j^olians  of  Lesbos;  the  Doric  (fj  ^ωρΙς%  to  the 
choral  poetry  of  the  Dorians;  the  Ionic  {η  *Ιάς)^  to  the  epic 
poetry  of  the  lonians;  and  the  Attic  {η  ^Ατ%ίς)^  to  the  universal 
literature  of  that  branch  of  the  Ionian  race  which  had  settled  in 
the  "Promontory-land"  {ίι^Αχχνκη,  ot^Awcvkti).  The  conquests 
of  Alexander  carried  this  last,  in  a  less  pure  and  vigorous  form, 
into  Asia  and  Egypt,  where  it  incurred  various  corruptions,  and 
became  HeUenistic  rather  than  Hellenic.    An  investigation  of 
this  τξοινη  δίάλεχτος^  as  it  has  been  called,  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  purpose,  which  is  rather  to  reproduce  the  more 
perfect  and  complete  state  of  the  Greek  language  than  to  scru- 
tinize its  decayed  and  feeble  condition. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  THEORY  OF  THE  GREEK  ALPHABET. 

S8  Difficulty  of  the  subject  99  Every  alphabet  originally  a  syllabarium;  so  that 
the  distinction  between  vowels  and  consonants  is  quite  arbitrary.  100  (i)  Se- 
mitic origin  of  the  Greek  Alphabet  Semitic  alphabet  consisted  originaliy  of 
16  letters  organically  arranged.  101  These  16  letters  formed  the  original 
Greek  alphabet.  102  Subsequent  additions  to  the  Greek  alphabet  103 
Poverty  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  alphabet  104  Artificial  arrangement 
of  the  Arabic  characters.  105  (2)  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  Prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  Deva-Nugart.  106  Inferences  dedncible  from  the 
shape  of  the  Sanscrit  characters.  107  Formation  of  the  vowel-signs  and  ori- 
gin of  the  liquids.  108  Theory  of  the  aspirates,  sibilants,  and  secondary 
vowels.  109  Main  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  Greek  alphabet  110  The 
Greek  digamma.  Ill  The  Latin  F.  112  The  dental  sibilant  ζ,  113  The 
Greek  aspirate.  114  Evanescence  of  ν  and  g,  115  Double  value  of  £.  116 
Etymological  analysis  of  j;  and  ω.  117  General  review  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
118  (3)  Interchange  of  mutes  in  the  Greek  and  cognate  languages.  Grimm*8 
law.  119  Exemplifications.  120  Exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 121  Law  of  divergent  articulations.  122  Corresponding  consonants 
in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Appendix  to  §  110.  (a)  The  digamma  as  it 
appears  in  inscriptions.    (6)  Extracts  from  Bentley's  MS.  on  the  digamma. 

98  ΠΠΗΕ  necessary  prelude  to  an  attempt  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge  of  a  dead  language  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  value  of 
tlie  symbols  or  letters  which  have  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
us  its  written  remains.  All  languages  are  made  up  of  sounds, 
and  of  these  sounds  the  letters  ^re  the  only  representatives  in 
the  case  of  a  language  no  longer  spoken;  unless,  therefore,  we 
can  to  a  certain  extent  ascertain  to  what  sounds  these  symbols 
corresponded,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  draw  a  profitable 
comparison  between  the  language  in  question  and  the  others  to 
which  it  is  related;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  explain  and  justify 
those  regular  permutations  of  letters,  which  time  and  use  have 
occasioned  in  languages  of  the  same  family,  if  we  do  not  discover 
what  was  the  value  of  this  notation  in  the  first  instance.  To 
obtain  this  knowledge,  the  great  philologers  of  the  present  day 
have  laboured  diligently;  but  though  they  have  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  facts,  and  have  heaped  up  materials  for  the 
future  labourer  to  work  upon,  they  have  left  so  much  room 
for  arrangement  and  construction,  that  this  subject  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  our  task.    The  Greek  alphabet  presents 
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peculiarities  of  a  most  embarrassing  natiire.  It  derives  its  charac- 
ters and  their  arrangement  from  a  family  of  languages  mth 
which  it  has  no  immediate  connexion,  and  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  its  system  of  writing  is  at  variance  with  the  notation 
on  which  it  is  based.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  as  inde- 
pendent questions  (1)  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
(2)  the  actual  value  of  the  diflferent  letters  as  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  (3)  the  changes  which  take  place  in  consonants  of 
words  as  represented  in  the  different  idioms  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family.  It  will,  however,  be  as  well  to  begin  with  a  few 
remarks  on  alphabetical  writing  in  general. 

99  According  to  the  grammatical  system  which  has  de- 
scended to  us  from  the  Greeks,  we  are  taught  from  our  earliest 
years  to  distinguish  between  vowels  and  consonants,  and  to  re- 
gard them  as  necessarily  having  a  separate  existence.  This  is 
a  notion  which  must  be  at  once  discarded  by  every  one  who 
would  make  any  progress  in  philology.  Language  is  a  transfer 
of  the  thoughts  to  the  outward  world  of  sense:  when  this  is 
effected  by  sounds,  it  is  speech;  when  by  symbols,  it  is  writing; 
but  as  men  speak  before  they  write,  every  symbol  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  some  sound :  it  is  in  itself  an  element  of  language. 
There  are  some  languages  in  which  each  symbol  represents  a 
whole  word;  such  is  the  case  in  the  Chinese.  But  in  all  lan- 
guages every  symbol  must  have  been  significant  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Consequently,  there  could  not  be  any  distinction  into 
vowels  and  consonants,  but  the  alphabet  must  have  been  a 
syllabarium,  the  elements  of  which  might  or  might  not  be  in- 
dependent words.  ''By  words'^'*  says  W.  von  Humboldt  (uber.  d, 
Versch.  d.  menschL  Sprachb.  p.  74),  ''we  understand  the  signs 
of  individual  conceptions.  A  syllable  forms  a  unity  of  sound, 
and  becomes  a  word  when  it  obtains  an  independent  significa- 
tion; but  for  this  a  combination  of  several  syllables  is  sometimes 
necessary.  A  doubled  unity — of  sound  and  conception — meets 
in  a  word.^^  The  distinction  of  these  syllables  into  consonants 
and  vowels  is  perfectly  arbitrary.  Neither  a  vowel  nor  a  conso- 
nant can  have  any  separate  existence  in  spoken  language:  the 
consonant  always  requires  a  vowel-appendage  in  order  to  be 
pronounced;  the  vowel  cannot  be  pronounced  without  an  initial 
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breathing,  which  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  become  a  definite 
coneonant.  In  either  case  the  vowel  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
modification  of  its  fulcrum.  Hence,  in  all  ancient  alphabets,  we 
find  that  the  vowels  are  not  in  the  first  instance  expressed  by 
separate  symbols,  but,  as  the  indistinct  a  or  J,  which  originally 
accompanied  every  consonant,  was  in  process  of  time  developed 
into  distinct  vowel-sounds,  these  were  denoted  by  various  hooks 
or  points  attached  to  or  written  under  the  consonants  to  which 
they  referred,  or,  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  to  the  mark 
denoting  the  breathing  with  which  they  were  pronounced.  At 
first,  then,  there  were  only  two  sorts  of  letters, — breathings  and 
consonants, — both  of  them  accompanied  by  short  vowels  which 
were  not  expressed,  or  by  modifications  of  these  vowels  expressed 
by  certain  marks  pertaining  to  the  original  symbol.  The  first 
deviation  from  this  original  state  would  take  place  in  those 
languages,  which,  like  the  Indo-Germanic,  did  not  use  many  or 
very  various  breathings,  and  in  which  the  vowels  assumed  to 
themselves  at  an  early  period  important  functions  in  the  gram- 
matical organization.  But  even  then  no  new  symbols  were 
invented  for  the  vowels.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to  adopt  for 
their  expression  more  or  less  mutilated  forms  of  those  breathings 
or  consonants  with  which  they  were  found  most  constantly  com- 
bined. We  shall  presently  show,  from  a  palaeographical  ex- 
amination of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  alphabets,  in  what  manner 
this  was  eflfected. 

100  (1)  Semitic  origin  of  the  Greek  Alphabet. 

The  traditionary  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  well  known.  It 
is  said  to  have  originally  consisted  of  only  16  letters,  which  were 
brought  from  Tyre  by  Cadmus,  and  to  which  4  were  added  by  Pala- 
medes  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  subsequently  4  others  by 
Simonides  of  Ceos  (Plin.  Hist,  Nat.  viL  56*).  Other  inventors  or 
importers  of  the  alphabet  are  also  mentioned  (Schol.  Dionys.  Thr. 
Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  784),  perhaps  with  as  much  reason  as  those  to  whom 
it  is  ordinarily  attributed ;  for  all  that  we  are  to  understand  by  these 


*  A  vase  found  at  AgyUa  has  inscribed  on  it,  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the 
letters  except  A,  the  digamma  and  koppa  being  inserted  in  their  proper  places. 
The  age  of  this  vase  is  doubtfnl.  See  Franz,  Eiementa  Epigraphices  QrtBCCB^ 
Berolini,  1840,  p.  22.  Cf.  Lepsius,  Annal.  Arch.  Instit.  Vol.  vin.  1836, 
pp.  188—203. 
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traditions  is,  that  the  alphabet  was  of  Semitic  origin,  and  this  we  can 
discover  for  ourselves  from  an  examination  of  the  characters  and  their 
arrangement.    A  knowledge  of  this  fi^ct,  however,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance;  for  the  chief  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  Greek  alphal>et, 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,   that  its  whole  organization  is 
adapted  to  a  language  as  widely  different  as  possible  from  the  Greek, 
and  that  while  the  names  and  shape  of  the  letters  have  been  retained, 
their  value  has  been  materially  altered.     It  will  be  instructive   to 
inquire,  what  were  the  original  16  letters  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  how  they  came  to 
adopt  in  the  first  instance  a  part  only  of  the  Semitic  syllabarium ;  for 
there  are  certainly  more  than  16  of  the  Greek  letters  which  agree  in 
name  and  shape  with  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  as  they  are  known 
to  us.  The  fact  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  original  Semitic  alphabet 
contained  only  16  letters.  This  appears  from  the  organic  arrangement 
of  the  characters*.  The  fundamental  elements  of  a  syllabarium  are 
the  mutes,  the  breathings,  and  the  liquids.    Of  these  the  most  neces- 
sary ard  the  first  two ;  after  these  would  come  combinations  of  strong 
breathings  with  mutes,  or  aspirated  mutes ;  and  the  liquids,  which  are 
always  secondary  sounds,  would  be  introduced  last  of  all.   In  most 
alphabets  we  find  the  mutes  divided  into  three  classes:  tenues p,  it,  i; 
aspirates  ph  (f),  kh  (h),  th;  medials  b,  g,  d.    The  first  and  third 
orders  do  not,  however,  necessarily  coexist.    There  are  some  nations, 
as  for  instance  our  own  Highlanders  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  who  can 
never,  even  in  English  words,  pronounce  the  medials,  and  even  in  those 
languages  which  have  both  orders  in  constant  use,  as  in  the  Greek,  if  a 
tenuis  becomes  a  medial,  an  adjoining  tenuis  is  also  changed  into  a 
medial,  as  i^tta,  έβδομος.   The  old  Italian  and  Runish  alphabets  had 
no  medials,  and  the  Semitic  nations  seem  to  have  little  need  of  tenues; 
there  is  no  j9  in  the  Arabic  language,  and,  at  the  present  day,  most  of 
the  Arabs  pronunce  their  ^  caf  as  ga  (Lepsius,  AbhandL  p.  16). 
Some  European  nations  have  adopted  a  set  of  vacillating  middle 
soimds,  which  sometimes  approach  to  the  tenues,  at  other  times  to  the 
medials ;  for  example,  it  requires  a  very  practised  ear  to  distinguish 
whether  a  Saxon  says  Leibsig  or  Leibsik.    If,  therefore,  the  tenues 

*  This  organic  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  has  been  more  or  less 
noticed  by  several  philologers,  of  whom  the  earliest  seems  to  haye  been 
the  acute  and  learned  Dr.  Richard  Lepsias,  in  his  essay  uber  die  Anordnung 
und  Verwatidtschaft  des  Semitischen  ^  Indischen,  Athiopiaehen^  Alt-Persiscken^ 
und  Alt'Ayyptischen  Alphabets  (Zwei  AbhandL  Berl.  1836).  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  so  obvious  a  phenomenon  should  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  observing  grammarian.  The  deductions,  however,,  in  the  text  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  anticipated  by  any  former  writer.  See  Latham, 
English  Language^  p.  200. 
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were  so  little  used  by  the  Semitic  nations,  we  may  presume  that  the 
signs  for  them,  as  distinguished  from  the  medials,  were  of  later  intro- 
duction, and  that  they  would  take  up  the  remaining  order  of  mutes, — 
the  aspirates, — and  even  the  liquids,  before  they  introduced  the  tenues. 
Besides  the  mutes  and  breathings,  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  it  now 
stands,  has  four  sibilants  T,  D,  ^  V).  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all 
these  four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest  state  of  the 
alphabet.  Indeed  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  £phraimites 
could  not  pronounce  tD,  but  substituted  for  it  the  articulation  D 
(Judges  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  certain,  that  at  the  first  there 
was  only  one  sibilant,  namely,  this  D  or  samech.  Finally,  to  reduce 
the  Semitic  alphabet  to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caph,  which  is 
only  a  softened  form  of  coph^  the  liquid  reek,  and  the  semivowel  jod^ 
which  are  of  more  recent  introduction,  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by. 
The  remaining  16  letters  appear  in  the  following  order:  «,  a,  a,  %  Ϊ1, 
Ί,  Π,  O,  b,  »,  D,  0,  9,  D,  p,  n.  If  we  examine  this  order  more  mi- 
nutely, we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitraiy  or  accidental,  but  strictly 
organic  according  to  the  Semitic  articulation.  We  have  four  classes 
each  consisting  of  4  letters:  the  first  and  second  classes  consist  each 
of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathing,  the  thiid  of  the  3  liquids  and 
the  sibilant,  which  perhaps  closed  the  oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the 
fourth  contains  the  three  supernumerary  mutes,  preceded  by  a  breath- 
ing. The  fit,  which  heads  the  first  class,  is  a  simple  breathing  corre- 
sponding to  the  spirittie  lenis  of  the  Greeks,  the  ti  which  is  placed 
before  the  second  is  a  hard  aspirate,  the  spiritus  asper  of  the  Greeks. 
It  has  been  found  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  value  of  3^,  which 
precedes  the  third  order  of  mutes :  it  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  nasal  breathing,  of  less  frequent  use,  even  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  than  either  of  the  others,  and  therefore  more  easily  cor- 
rupted in  the  pronunciation.  The  principles  of  the  arrangement  will 
better  appear  if  we  place  the  characters  first  vertically,  and  then  in 
horizontaL  classes.     According  to  the  first  system  we  have: 

First  breathing  (mere  exspiration), 

MedicB, 

Second  breathing  (guttxiral  aspiration). 

Aapiratce, 


Liquids. 


Aleph, 

Μ 

'Λ 

Beth, 

a 

Β 

Gimely 

i 

G 

DcUeth, 

Ί 

D 

He, 

rt 

Λ 

Vav, 

τ 

BH 

Cheth, 

η 

GH 

Thety 

ΰ 

DH 

Lamed, 

b 

L 

Metity 

» 

Μ 

Nun, 

9 

Ν 
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Sameeh,        d       S  The  sibilant. 

Ain,  3^       "A  Third  breathing  (nasal  aspiration). 

Koph,  ρ       Ql  Tenues. 

Tav,  η      TJ 

In  the  horizontal  arrangement  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity,  omit  the  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  and  then  we  have: 


BrMihingt. 

Labialfl. 

PAlAteli. 

Iiingoale. 

Μ 

η 

A 

1 

Λ 

τ 

Π 

ΰ 

3^ 

c 

Ρ 

η 

In  this  we  see,  that,  while  the  horizontal  lines  give  us  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mates  according  to  the  breathings,  the  vertical  colomne 
exhibit  them  arranged  according  to  the  organ  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Such  a  classification  is  obviously  artificial;  it  is  entirely 
Semitic,  and  if,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  these  sixteen  letters 
constituted  the  original  Greek  alphabet,  and  were  so  arranged  in  that 
alphabet,  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Greek 
characters;  for,  although  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for  a  Phoeni- 
cian to  arrange  his  letters  in  such  an  order,  no  Greek  could  iiave 
thought  of  placing  the  tenues,  of  which  he  made  the  most  constant 
use  in  his  primary  articulations,  in  the  third  order  of  mutes,  and  after 
the  liquids. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  will  be  proper  to  men- 
tion an  objection  which  might  be  raised  to  the  completeness  of  the 
classification  which  we  have  pointed  out.  It  may  be  said  that  ΰ  has 
no  right  to  be  considered  as  an  aspirate  of  %  and  that,  therefore,  there 
is  at  least  one  objection  to  our  systematic  arrangement  of  the  alpha- 
bet. The  Greeks  considered  their  θ  as  an  aspirate,  not  of  d  but  oft*, 
because,  in  their  system,  the  tenues  were  antecedent  to  the  medials; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  ^  differed  from  a  only  by  the  difference  of 
Greek  and  Semitic  articulation,  and  that  η  corresponded  in  value  fts 


♦  In  pronunciation,  however,  -0•  corresponded  rather  to  d  and  Q  ^^ 
to  t:  see  Orisek  Grammar,  18,  y,  note.  Some  important  etymological  f^cts 
result  from  this  obsenration,  ae  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place. 
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in  name  to  r.  This  view  has  been  warmly  advocated  by  Ewald  (Krit. 
Grcanm,  der  Hebraisch.  Spr,  §  30,  1),  whose  argtiments  have  been 
violently  combated  by  Redslob  (Seebode's  neue  Jahrbucher,  VoL 
XX•  p.  72).  The  following  reasons  seem  to  us  to  prove  that 
originally  ΰ  must  have  been  an  aspirate  and  η  a  tenuis.  In  the 
first  place,  neither  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  nor  the  Septuagint 
translators,  are  a  valid  authority  for  the  original  pronunciation  of 
the  Semitic  letters.  Again,  at  the  time  when  the  sixteen  letters 
mentioned  above  constituted  the  whole  Hebrew  alphabet,  there  was 
only  one  sibilant.  Now  all  aspirates  are  approximate  assibilations, 
and  the  aspirated  dental,  in  particular,  often  degenerates  into  a 
sibilant.  There  are  reasons,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  :2  assumed 
eventually  a  hard  sound,  its  original  functions  being  discharged  by 
acme  one  of  the  newly-introduced  sibilants.  Again ,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  ^Λ  to  be  supplanted  by  t:  this  substitution  has  taken 
place  in  every  language  of  Europe,  except  our  own  and  that  of  Greece ; 
and  any  one  who  has  read  Lucian's  joke  about  the  usurpations  of  t 
will  be  aware  that  even  the  Greek  language  was  not  altogether  ex- 
empt from  it  {Judicium  Vocalium,  §  10,  pp.  95,  6).  The  occasional 
assibilation  of  the  proper  t^  n,  is  well  accounted  for  by  Ewald.  But, 
besides  these  arguments,  the  very  analogy  of  the  arrangement,  the 
correspondence  of  name,  and  the  identity  of  the  oldest  Greek  and 
Phoenidan  forms  of  ΰ  and  θ,  η  and  τ  (Gesenius,  Script.  Linguceque 
Pho^tdc,  Monumenta,  pp.  30,  74,  and  plate  i.),  are  a  proof  to  us  that 
0*  corresponded  to  ΰ  and  r  to  n,  although  u  was  rather  an  aspirate  of 
d  than  of  t. 

101  It  must  now  be  shown  that  these  16  letters  which  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  were  the  same  which  were  in  the  first 
instance  introduced  into  Greece.  At  first  no  doubt  they  wrote  from 
right  to  left,  like  their  Phoenician  instructors  and  other  oriental 
nations,  and  we  have  still  inscriptions  in  proof  of  this;  afterwards 
they  wrote  βov(StQoq)ηδov,  or  as  the  oxen  plough  the  field,  first  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  the  left ;  and  ultimately  they  wrote  consistently  from 
left  to  right.  As  they  adopted  one  or  the  other  method  they  turned 
their  letters  lAund  in  the  direction  of  the  writing;  thus  they 
wrote  SBTAiMOMiBH  in  the  earlier  times,  and  subsequently 
HEPIVI0KPATE5  (Lepsius,  Palaographie^  P•  11)•  Otherwise  the 
letters  difiered  very  little  from  the  Phoenician,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  1st  and  2nd  plates  in  Gesenius.  But  of  course, 
as  the  Greeks  made  very  little  use  of  rough  breathings,  and  a  great 
use  of  vowels,  they  would  at  an  early  period  consider  the  signs  of 
the  three  primary  breathings  in  the  Semitic  alphabet,  as  marks  for 
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the  vowels  with  which  they  were  pronounced,  just  as  they  subse- 
quently vocalized  another,  the  digamma.  In  the  original  syllabarium 
of  the  Semitic  nations,  each  symbol  represented  some  consonant  or 
breathing  with  a  short  vowel-sound  attached  to  it.  According  to  the 
weight  of  the  consonant  or  breathing,  would  be  the  weight  of  this 
vowel-sound.  Now  it  is  a  philological  fact,  which  will  be  developed 
in  its  proper  place,  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  the  primitive 
vowel-sound,  differing  only  in  weight.  The  heaviest  in  a,  the  lightest 
e,  and  ο  is  intermediate  in  point  of  weight.  Therefore  as  He  was  the 
heaviest,  Ain  the  next,  and  Aleph  the  lightest  of  the  three  breathings, 
they  would  be  uttered  by  the  vowels  ?,  6,  α  respectively,  and,  when 
the  breathings  were  omitted,  as  would  very  soon  be  the  case,  these 
three  vowels  would  stand  in  their  place.  The  alterations  which  the 
Greeks  introduced  at  an  early  period  in  the  letters  which  they  bor- 
rowed firom  thePhcenicians  are  distinctly  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers: 
Herodotus  8ays(v.58):oiii  ΦοΙνιχζζ  οντοίοίόννΚάδμφαηικόμενοι — 
ioyyayov—ig  τονς  ^λλψαζ— γράμματα— nQOta  μίι»,  τοϊόι  χαΐ 
an(xvxhQ  χ^ίωνται  Φοίνικες'  μεχί  δί,  χρόνου  προβαίνοντος^  αμα 
ty  φων^  μετέβοϋίονχαϊχΙ>ν  §χ}^'μhvτώv  γραμμάτων — περιοίχεονδέ 
όφεας  τα  ηολλα  των  χώρων  τούτον  τον  χρόνον'Ίωνες^  οϊ  παραλα- 
βόντες  δίδαχγ  πάρα  των  Φοινίκων  τα  γράμμαχα  μεχα^^^μίόαντες 
όφίωνβλιγα  Ιχρέωντο,  Similarly,  Diodorus  (ra.c.67,  p.  297Dindorf): 
φηόΐ  τοίνυν  {^ιοννόιος)  παρ  "Ελληόι  πρώτον  ενρετην  γενεό^αι 
Αίνον  φν^μών  καΐ  μέλους,  hi  δε  Κάδμου  χομίόαντος  ίκ  Φοινίκης 
τα  καλούμενα  γράμμαχα  πρώτον  εΙς  την  ^Ελληνιχην  μετα^εΐναι 
διάλεκζον,  χάί  τας  προςηγορίας  έκάότω  τάζαν  και  τους  χαροίχτηρας 
διατύπωναν.  It  is  obvious  that  these  authors  allude  neither  to  any 
change  in  the  order  of  the  letters,  nor  to  any  difference  in  the  way  of 
writing  them,  as  from  left  to  right,  instead  of  from  right  to  left,  but 
to  a  slight  alteration  in  the  form  {ί^υ%μ6ς,  Herod,  comp.  Athenseus, 
in.  p.  125  F,  διατυπώόαι,  Diodor.)  and  pronunciation  (φοίνη)  of  some 
few  of  them  (όφέων  oiUya).  With  regard  to  the  change  of  form,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  these  authors  rather  spoke  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Greek  letters  of  their  own  time ,  with  those  of  the  Phcenidans, 
than  from  any  minute  antiquarian  researches  on  the  subjects.  But  of 
course  the  change  of  pronunciation  principally  refers  \o  the  substitu- 
tion of  vowels  for  breathings. 

The  grammarians  tell  us  that  the  original  16  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  were  a,  β,  y ,  i,  δ,  t,  κ,  A,  fi,  v,  o,  3Τ,  ρ,  <l,  τ,  ν  (Schol  Dion. 
Thr.  p.  781).  That  this  was  not  the  case  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sixth  letter  of  the  old 
Greek  alphabet  was  not  t,  but  j=,  βαν^  vau,  or  the  digamma^  as  it  was 
indifferently  termed,  which,  under  the  form  gr,  was  used  to  the  latest 
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period  as  a  mark  for  the  number  6;  therefore  v,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  substitute  for  this  letter  (Marius  Yictorinus,  pp.  24, 
68),  could  not  have  been  included  in  the  old  alphabet.  We  shall  show 
presently  that  t,  like  the  Hebrew  jod^  was  a  secondary  and  derived  let- 
ter, as  was  also  the  letter  ρ.  The  oldest  A:,  which  was  koppa,  q,  stood 
next  to  ^,  and  there  could  hardly  have  been  two  ^'s  in  a  primeval 
alphabet.  We  assert,  then,  that  t,  ρ,  and  ν  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
old  Greek  alphabet  of  16  letters,  and  that  χ  or  rather  Q  stood  after  tc. 
Omitting  t,  g,  v,  and  χ  from  the  letters  mentioned  by  the  grammarians, 
we  have  with  J=  and  Q  only  foiui;een.    Which  were  the  remaining 
two?  The  letters  which  stood  next  to  a  in  the  complete  Greek  alpha- 
bet were  τ]  and  θ,  and  we  are  convinced  that  they  followed  f  in  the 
original  16,  though  the  former  had  subsequently  a  very  different  value 
from  that  which  it  originally  possessed.     In  old  written  monuments 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  i^  or  if  is  used  as  the  common  mark  of 
aspiration;  and  therefore  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  ϋ  or  he*,  i.  e. 
the  double  was  used  for  the  singL•  aspirate  after  the  latter  had  become 
a  mere  1  ilfiXov ;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
character;  θ  also  occurs  in  very  old  inscriptions.  A  further  confir- 
mation of  the  opinion  that  j^,  η,  θ",  occupied  the  same  places  in  the 
original  Greek  alphabet  that  vav,  cheth,  and  teth  did  in  the  old  Semi- 
tic, is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  Greeks  left  off  writing 
the  /  and  employed  Η  to  represent  a  long  £,  they  added  to  τ,  the 
last  letter  of  their  old  alphabet,  ν  and  φ  as  approximate  representa- 
tions of  J=,  and  χ  to  replace  Jf.   The  two  corresponding  alphabets  of 
16  letters  were,  then,  as  follows: 

fit  laan  η  MnalbTaal  ο  I  3>  Ιβρςπ 
Ά  \  ΒΓ/1  Έ  \fH@  \aMN\  ς  \  Ο  \ΠοΤ 
102  In  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  is  now  given  in  the  grammars, 
«Fand  q  are  omitted,  and  10  other  characters  added  to  these.  When 
and  by  whom  they  were  invented  or  introduced  is  of  little  importance 
in  regard  to  our  present  purpose.  Thus  much  may  be  conjectured 
with  safety.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  ceased  to  employ  f ,  and  Η  (as 
an  aspirated  consonant),  which  was  very  early,  v,  φ,  and  χ,  must  have 
come  into  use;  they  all  occur  in  the  oldest  inscriptions;  indeed  it  is 
only  on  the  columna  Naniana  that  the  two  latter  are  written  P/f, 
HK,  and  the  genuineness  of  that  tablet  has  been  doubted;  at  all 
events  they  were  antecedent  to  |  and  ψ,  which  are  written  HZ",  Φ27  in 


♦  Thiersch  soppoeee  that  Η  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  n,  cheth;  he 
•aye  (p.  24  Sandf.):  **thu8  the  liver  is  named  in  Hebrew  chapar  ("^Επ), 
Greek  ijwav»  which  was  written  ΗΕΠΑΡ  {ΗΑΠΑΡ)."  Can  he  have 
mistaken  the  daleth  for  resh,  the  beth  for  pcy  and  the  caph  for  cheth  in 
the  Hebrew  ta»  kavidf 
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old  inscriptions'''.  The  Semitic  Tsade  (3t)  and  Caph  (d)  of  coarse  sug- 
gested ζ  and  X ;  and  it  is  also  dear  that  ν  and  ρ  were  derived  from 
their  Semitic  equivalents  lod  (*«)  and  Besh  (n).  Besides  Tsade  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  had  another  dental  sibilant,  2km  (t),  and  the  Greeks 
borrowed  this  under  the  name  2]άν.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the 
shape  or  value  of  this  letter  as  used  by  the  Greeks.  It  seems  to  have 
represented  a  modified  articulation  of  ΣΙγμα^  for  which  the  Dorians 
used  it  as  a  substitute  (Herod,  i.  139).  Pindar,  in  speaking  of  the 
δόιγμοι.  mdtd  of  Lasus,  says  {Frafftn.  47),  that  in  these  artificially  con- 
structed and  longspun  Dithyrambs  the  6άν  was  falsified  {μΙβδτιλον)\ 
by  which  he  means  merely  that  the  sibilant  in  general  was  intention- 
ally omitted  or  slurred  overf .  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  dis- 
tinction between  cav  and  {^a  or  οίγμοί^  it  is  obvious  that  it  very  soon 
fell  out  of  use,  and  as  ζτρ^α  stands  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  He- 
brew Zain^  it  may  be  inferred  that  Zain  and  Tsade  were  borrowed 
at  the  same  time,  and  placed  side  by  side  in  the  gap  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  Vav  or  F.  As  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  lod  and  Kaph  are 
placed  in  the  interval  between  the  aspirates  and  the  liquids,  so  in 
Greek  their  representatives  t  and  χ  stand  between  θ  and  A:  and  ρ 
stands  in  the  gap  lefb  by  the  omission  of  q,  which  corresponds  to  the 
place  of  Resh  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  appears  to  us  that  όίγμα  ib 
a  pure  Greek  word,  derived  from  ύίξω^  and  expressing  the  hissing 
articulation  of  the  sibilant.  Although  its  place  in  the  Greek  alphabet 
after  ρ  corresponds  to  that  of  Shin  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  after  Besh, 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  όΙγμα 
from  tt>,  which  is  represented  in  name,  form,  and,  originally,  in  pro- 
nunciation by  |ζ  whereas  the  shape  of  0  and  the  use  of  όΙγμα  as  the 
oldest  and  simplest  sibilant  should  induce  us  to  derive  it  from  Samech. 
When  first  imported  it  was  undoubtedly  called  ύάμ:  but  as  the  Hel- 
lenic articulation  changed  the  final  μ  to  i;,  it  beoune  identified  with 
(Sav,  from  Zain;  and  while  it  assumed  this  name  among  the  Dorians, 
the  lonians  substituted  the  Greek  term  βίγμα.  Κ,  however,  βίγμα 
was  originally  ύάμ^  or  Samech,  it  must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Cad- 
mean  syllabarium  of  16  letters,  and  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  must 
have  stood  immediately  after  v.  This  place  is  now  occupied  by  |^ 
the  representative  of  Shin,  and  conversely  6ίγμα  has  taken  the  place 
of  Shin  after  ρ.     The  only  reason  for  this  interchange,  which  occurs 

*  The  reason  of  this  combination  appears  to  be,  that  a  was  considered  as 
a  sort  of  aspirate,* and  therefore  like  other  aspirated  letters  commnnicated 
its  rough  breathing  to  the  preceding  letter:  thus  we  have  ETIIdEXEONI 
for  inl  ^έξωνι,  ΕΧΣΑΜΟΥ  for  U  Σάμου,  ΓΡΥΦΣ  for  γρντρ,  &c.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  ρ :  thus  we  have  &ΰ-ρα%τοι  for  άτάραητοι  (Hesych.) 
and  φροίμιον  for  προοίμιον^  &c 

t  See  The  Theatre  of  the  Greeksy  6th  ed.  p.  [27]. 
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to  us,  is  the  following.  It  appears  that  όάμ  was  called  <|Γ,  before  it 
got  the  name  of  ύίγμα.  ΤΙφβ,  the  combinations  6-7C  and  n-d  are 
called  όαμ-πΐ  and  η-όΐ  respectively.  Now  Shiri,  with  the  point  on  the 
left  comer  (to),  is  pronounced  όϊ;  and  when  this  letter  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  is  conceivable  that  ξΓ,  with  the 
original  power  of  to,  i.  e.  sh,  took  the  place  of  al,  which  was  trans- 
ferred, with  its  new  name  όίγμα,  to  the  place  of  Shin,  which,  in  its 
second  value  fe,  no  less  than  its  first  value  Ό,  stood  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  between  Besh  and  Tau,  We  have  already  mentioned  that  ν 
and  φ  were  added  to  the  original  alphabet,  i.  e.  placed  after  r,  to 
represent  approximately  the  obsolete  digamma,  and  that  χ  followed 
them  when  the  double  aspirate  was  used  as  a  simple  A.  The  three 
remaining  letters  φ,  ω,  and  <lb  probably  stand  in  the  order  of  their  in- 
vention^ as  mere  matters  of  convenience,  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  In  fact  they  are  ligatures  or  contractions  rather  than  let- 
ters; and  the  last  soon  went  out  of  use  again  except  as  a  numeral 
sign. 

103  Some  interesting  deductions  may  be  made  from  the  later  or 
phonetic  hieroglyphs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  form  or  application  of  the  Semitic  alphabet.  The  pho- 
netic syllabarium  of  Champollion  and  Lepsius  may  be  reduced  ulti- 
mately to  the  representatives  of  16  different  articulations.  The  Coptic 
language,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  pronunciation,  has,  strictly 
speaking,  no  medial  mutes,  b  and  d  for  instance  being  expressed  by  mp 
and  fU,  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
abandoned  the  genuine  Semitic  preference  for  the  medial  articulation. 
As  it  stands,  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  comprises  (a)  3  original  mutes; 
in  Coptic  λ,  χ,  r;  (b)  3  liquids,  λ  or  ρ»  /x,  v;  (c)  3  sibilants  and  an 
aspirate,  s,  ch,  sh,  h;  (d)  2  ultimate  breathings  or  vocalized  gutturals, 
a  and  »;  (e)  3  supplementary  labials,  v,  f,  u.  It  seems  probable  that 
a  represented  the  ain  as  well  as  the  aieph  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
it  sometimes  approximated  even  to  Λ«,  which  however  has  a  repre- 
sentative of  its  own.  The  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  its  original  form,  is  a 
complete  expression  of  the  necessary  sounds  of  the  language.  We  see 
in  this  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ambiguity  as  to 
the  original  mutes,  and  also  as  to  the  liquids  /,  r;  and  while  it  is 
almost  redundantly  supplied  with  secondary  labials  and  sibilants,  it 
has  only  two  vowels,  a  and  ί ;  and  as  the  former  is  expressed  by  one 
and  the  latter  by  two  reeds,  it  is  clear  that  the  derivation  of  jod  or 
chirik  from  aleph,  which  is  so  common  in  Hebrew,  is  fully  recognised 
in  old  Egyptian.  All  this  shows  us  how  fortunate  the  Indo-Germanic 
races  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  complete  alphabet,  which  the 
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Egyptians  with  all  their  combinations  of  ideographic,  determinative, 
and  phonetic  signs,  were  never  able  to  realise  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

104  The  Arabic  syllabarium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  systematic  collections  of  phonetic  signs  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  hitherto  collected.  Originating  in  mutilations 
or  corruptions  of  the  Cufic,  and  ultimately  of  the  Syriac  characters, 
it  has  received  a  new  and  highly  artificial  arrangement,  depending 
rather  on  the  shapes  of  the  letters  than  on  the  organic  connexion  of 
the  sounds  which  they  represent.  And  a  distinction  by  means  of  points 
placed  above  or  below  the  character  has  taken  the  place  of  an  original 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  character  itself.  Thus,  h  and  t,  which 
belong  to  different  organs,  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  represented  by 
the  same  character,  the  former  having  a  point  below,  the  latter  a 
point  above.  In  the  middle  of  a  wordc,  n,  t,  th^  b,  and  y  are  discri- 
minated only  by  means  of  the  punctuation.  The  addition  of  points 
above  the  line  converts  the  liquid  ^  n,  into  the  mutes  c^^  =  t  and 
[^  =  <Λ,  and  by  similar  additions  we  can  aspirate  or  assibilate  ^  =  Λ 

into  -^  =  ΛΑ,  4>  =  d  into  ^=:dz,  ^  =r into \  =zz  andj  =zA,  (j*#  =  * 
into  ^  =z  8h,\jO  =  ς  into  yo  =  dA,  Jo  =  ί  into  ib  =  2τ,  c  =  ain  into 
ά  =  ghain,  j  =  to  into  ο  =  At?  =  /^  and  ^  =  hbv  =  q\  whereas  an 
addition  of  points  below  the  line  converts  the  sonant  ^  -=.  j  into  the 
surd  --  =  cA  in  the  Persian  use  of  this  alphabet.   It  is  worthy  of 

remark,  too,  that  in  the  Syriac  alphabet  the  cognate  r  and  d  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  points  placed  above  and  below  the  sign  respect- 
ively; and  in  an  ancient  inscription  belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  in  which  the  name  of  Sapor  seems  to  occur,  the  mute  d  is 
distinguished  by  a  point  from  the  liquid  r*. 

105  (2)     AncUyeU  of  the  Greek  Alphabet 

We  have  now  seen  in  what  state  the  Semitic  syllabarium  was 
imported  into  Greece.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  how  the  Greeks 
modified  and  adapted  to  their  own  language  a  notation  which,  though 
organically  perfect  in  respect  to  the  Semitic  articulation,  was  but  a 
poor  instrument  for  the  expression  of  the  language  of  Homer,  and 
what  value  they  put  on  the  different  characters,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  examine  with  some  minuteness  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  which  has 


♦  For  this  obsenration  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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lost  all  traces  of  the  Semitic  arrangement,  and  has  been  made,  by  an 
elaborate  exercition  of  Brahminical  ingenuity,  a  most  suitable  and 
complete  exponent  of  a  language  the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  ancient 
Greece*.  The  Sanscrit  alphabet,  called  by  the  native  Grammarians 
Diva-nagart  or  "the  writing  of  the  Gods'  city,"  consists  of  forty-eight 
characters,  which  are  arranged  according  to  an  admirable  system. 
First  of  all  are  placed  the  simple  vowels,  then  the  diphthongs,  and 
the  marks  representing  the  final  sounds  of  η  and  Λ.  After  these 
come  the  consonants,  divided  into  three  classes,  mutes,  semivowels, 


*  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  Sanscrit  scholars 
respecting  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Indian  alphabet  since  James  Prinsep 
first  indicated  the  striking  resemblances  between  these  characters  and  the 
ancient  Greek.  Dr.  A.  Weber,  who  has  examined  the  question  with  some 
minuteness  (Ueber  den  semiHschen  Urspruny  dee  indUchen  Alphabets,  In- 
dische  Skizzen,  pp.  125  sqq.  cl  p.  77),  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  letters  of  the  oldest  Indian  incriptions  are  of  Phoenician  origin,  those 
of  the  Bactrians  being  probably  Aramaic  (p.  145). 

Mr.  Prinsep  (Vol.  i.  p.  434,  5,  ed.  Thomas)  had  identified  the  oldest 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  particular  with  the  corresponding  charac- 
ters of  the  oldest  Sanscrit  He  says,  **We  might  almost  dare  to  advance 
that  the  oldest  Greek  (that  written  like  the  Phoenician  from  right  to  left) 
was  nothing  more  than  Sanscrit  turned  topsy-turvey."  But  his  editor, 
Mr.  Thomas  (ii.  p.  42),  considers  Weber's  theory  to  be  "altogether  unten- 
able,'* and  says  (p.  43),  that  "to  judge  by  internal  eyidence  the  Pali 
alphabet  of  Asoka's  day  bears  every  impress  of  indigenous  organization 
and  local  maturation  under  the  special  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
speech  it  was  designed  to  convey."  And  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Barthe- 
lemy  St.  Hilaire,  whom  he  quotes.  Mr.  Monier  Williams  (in  a  letter  to 
"The  Times,"  31  Dec.  1858)  seems  to  distinguish  entirely  between  the 
alphabet  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  D^va-nagari.  He  says:  "The  spoken 
Sanscrit  which  is  found  on  the  rock  inscriptions  of  300  years  b.  c,  and 
which  is  the  direct  source  of  all  the  languages  now  currrent  among  the 
Hindoos,  was  a  kind  of  patois  as  different  from  the  learned  Sanscrit  as 
Italian  is  from  Latin,  and  this  patois  had  its  own  written  character  quite 
distinct  from  the  present  form  of  the  Deva-nagari."  And  in  a  note  he 
adds:  "The  Sanscrit-speaking  immigrants  must  have  brought  with  them 
their  own  character,  or  invented  it  very  early,  reserving  to  it  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  expressing  their  sacred  language." 

In  our  opinion  the  intercourse  of  the  Semitic  nations  with  OpfUr  (that 
is,  according  to  Lassen,  the  land  of  Abhira  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus) 
about  1000  B.  c.  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  acquaintance  of  the  In- 
dians with  the  Phoenician  character  at  a  very  early  period;  and  the  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  direction  of  the  writing  and  in  the  position  of 
the  characters  is  quite  analogous  to  what  took  place  in  Greece.  With 
regard  to  the  Deva-nagari  we  have  already  suggested  that  the  Brahmins, 
whose  Vaidic  period  is  placed  about  1400  b.  c,  had  no  writing  to  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  their  sacred  literature,  and  that  they  adopted  the  charac- 
ters of  the  cognate  tribes  already  settled  in  Hindostan.  That  they  inge- 
niously extended  and  modified  these  characters,  introducing  the  uniform 
frame  opening  to  the  left,  may  be  inferred  from  the  elaborate  ingenuity 
of  this  syllabarium,  and  the  little  artifices  for  the  expression  of  cognate 
sounds  to  which  we  have  called  attention  in  the  text  (§§  106—108). 

N2 
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and  sibilants.  The  mutes  are  subdivided  into  five  orders,  according 
to  the  organs  by  which  they  are  uttered.  Besides  these  divisions 
the  whole  alphabet  forms  two  great  classes,  surds  and  sonants*, 
"The  term  ^ird,"  says  "Wilkins  ((rrammar,  p.  15),  "is  applicable 
to  such  letters  as,  in  the  first  effort  to  form  them,  admit  of  no  vocal 
sound:  and  the  term  sonant  to  such  letters  as  are  attended  by  an 
audible  murmuring,  as  it  were,  of  the  voice."  The  surds  are  the  first 
two  letters  of  each  of  the  five  orders  of  mutes,  one  being  aspirated 
and  the  other  unaspirated,  together  with  the  sibilants,  and  the  aspirate 
which  is  classed  with  them.  All  the  rest  of  the  consonants,  and  all 
the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  are  sonants.  The  table  which  follows  gives 
the  Sanscrit  letters  with  the  transcription  in  English  which  we  have 
adopted  in  this  work. 

Vowels  ;  all  sonant. 

Simple  vowels  ^  a,  ^^J  a;  ^  t,  "^  i;  ^  «,  ^  u;  ^J  ri  or  r, 

^ff  rt  or  rr;  ^  Iri  or  Ir,  ^  Μ  or  Irr» 

Diphthongs  IJ  «,  ^  at;  ^[\  6;  ^^  au. 

♦  w;  :  X  A. 

Consonants. 
(1)    Mutes. 

Sard.  Sonant. 


Gutturals  iR*,  ^*'A;  Tfjr,  T(  g^h;  ^ng 

Palatals     ^  cA,  ^cA'A;  ^j,  ^/A;  Sf  wy 

Linguals    ^  t',  ^  'fh;  ^  'd,  ^  'd'h;  IJf  'n. 

Dentals       ff  i,  ^t'h;  ^d,  ^d'h;  ;;Τ «. 

Labials       X(  p^  Tf^  p'h ;  '^b^  }f{  Vh;  T{  m. 

(2)     Semivowels;  all  sonant. 


*  Sir  Graves  Haughton  distiDj 
(Beng.  Gram,  p.  151). 


distingix^tt   them    also  as  sharps  κη^Λφ 
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(3).     Sibilants;  all  surd. 

Colebrooke  in  his  Grammar  gives  the  value  of  these  letters  as  follows : 
a  is  proDoonced  as  e  in  her,  i  in  mV,  u  in  sun;  4  as  α  in  baU;  «  as  in 
fit;  t  as  ee'mfeet;  u  as  in  pull;  u  as  oo  in  pool:  ri  as  in  merrily; 
ri  the  same  long;  Iri  as  in  revelry;  Iri  the  same  prolonged;  S  as  e 
in  there;  ai  as  t  in  fine^  or  y  in  my;  d  as  in  go;  au  as  ou  in  thou; 
i  as  c  in  cauee  or  km  kin;  *Λ  as  in  ink-horn  or  as  c'A  in  cachexy; 
^  as  in  gain;  g'h  as  in  log-house;  ng  as  in  sing;  ch  as  in  church; 
cVh  the  same  aspirated;  j  as  m  judge;  fh  the  same  aspirated;  ny  as 
in  onyon  and  as  η  in  singe;  ί  as  in  tin;  fh  as  in  nut-hook  or  as 
te-h  in  White-hall;  d  as  in  deal;  dh  as  in  red-haired;  η  as  in  noble  ; 
ρ  asm  pen;  pA  as  in  hap-hazard;  A  as  in  ball;  bh  as  in  o^Aor; 
m  as  in  man;  y  as  in  yet;  r  as  in  run;  I  as  in  hull;  r  as  in 
value;  ^  is  a  palatal;  "the  proper  sound  of  this  letter  is  produced," 
says  Wilkins,  "by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  forepart  of 
the  palate,  and  passing  the  voice,  as  in  pronouncing  our  s;^  sh  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  shoe,  except  in  the  West  of  India,  where  it  is  nearly 
equiyalent  to  kh,  and  it  is  a  lingufU;  s  is  pronounced  as  in  «n,  and  is 
reckoned  as  a  dental;  A  as  in  Aair;  ksh  as  eft  in  fiction.  The  Un- 
guals 't,  'th,  'd,  'dh,  'n,  are  sunds  peculiar  to  the  Indian  articulation. 
"This  series  of  consonants,"  says  Wilkins,  *4s  pronounced  by  turning 
and  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  far  back  against  the  palate;  which, 
producing  a  hollow  sound  as  if  proceeding  from  the  head,  it  is  distin- 
gnished  by  the  term  murddhanya,  which  Mr.  Halhed,  in  his  elegant 
grammar  of  the  Bengal  language,  has  translated  cerebrair 

The  marks  ♦  (n)  and  I  (A)  are  caUed  anu-svdra,  "after-sound," 
or  "after-vowel,"  and  vi-sarga,  "leaving  out,"  ecthlipsis;  the  former 
IB  an  abbreviation  of  nasal  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  the 
latter  a  substitute  for  the  letters  *  or  r  at  the  end  of  a  word.  The 
process  by  which  the  diphthongs  are  formed  from  the  simple  vowels  is 
of  the  most  extensive  application  in  Sanscrit,  and  is  also  of  importance 
ω  Greek.  When  a  short  a  is  placed  before  either  of  the  vowels  i,  <*» 
we  have  the  diphthongs  β  =  αϊ  and  0  =  au;  this  change  is  called  ίΤ"*»^ 


We  adopt  this  tranecription  because  W  so  frequently  corresponds^^ 
«Z.i"'  *,^  V  *"*  ^^out  of  pointini  cot  that  it  U  ^»*  •ΐ;  r€*i 
ξ^  If  what  we  hav  said  in  thU  Thapter  with  regard  to^^^  Η 
■W^  ^Tf  m  Greek  and  Zend  were  as  well  known  as  we  ^^t»*i^' 
'-^  pot  hesitate  to  adopt  s  instead  of  f  »«  »  "^ 
't  sibilanL 
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or  "strengtbening;*'  when,  again,  the  a  is  placed  before  the  diph- 
thongs ^,d^  we  have  the  other  diphthongs  at  =  α a^,  and  au= oat!;  this 
change  is  called  vriddhi  or  'Hncrement.**  It  must  be  remarked  that 
ά  is  also  a  guna  of  a,  and  the  other  vowels,  r,  Ir  become  ar,  al  by 
guna,  and  <£r,  al  by  vriddhi,  "The  vowel  Iri  is  only  found  in  the 
verb  klrip  and  its  derivatives.  We  remember  no  instances  of  the 
long  Irt  in  any  Sanscrit  word:  Bhattoji,  in  commenting  on  P&nini, 
1. 1,  9,  says  that  it  is  not  used.  Siddhdntakaumudt,  foL  1  b,'"  (Rosen, 
Journal  of  Education,  vin.  p.  340,  note). 

106  An  examination  of  the  figures,  which  compose  this  wonder- 
fully systematic  alphabet,  wiU  lead  to  very  important  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  It  is  by  this  means  alone  that 
we  can  ascend  from  the  very  artificial  order  in  which  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians have  arranged  it  to  its  primitive  state,  and  to  the  order  of  its 
formation.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  like  the 
Semitic  alphabet,  it  was  originally  a  syllabarium ;  in  other  words,  it 
had  no  vowels,  and  was  written  from  the  right  to  the  left.  A  proof  of 
the  latter  is  afiPorded  by  the  fact,  pointed  out  byLepsius  {Palao graphic, 
p.  10),  that  with  few  exceptions  all  Sanscrit  letters  have  a  frame  which 
opens  towards  the  left;  and  of  those  too  which  have  no  frame,  the 
vowels  t^  «^  Uy  ύ,  the  guttaral  ng,  and  the  lingual  d'  are  all  turned 
towards  the  left ;  so  that  the  ancient  order  of  writing  must  have  been 
in  that  direction.  The  Greeks,  and  other  nations  who  have  borrowed 
the  Semitic  alphabet,  turned  round  the  letters  when  they  altered  the 
direction  of  their  writing,  whereas  the  Indians  have  left  unaltered 
those  letters  which  were  invented  or  introduced  before  they  changed 
Uieir  manner  of  writing.  The  only  letters  which  were  turned  towards 
the  right  were  the  diphthongs  έ,  ai,  three  of  the  linguals  %  'th,  'dh, 
the  aspiration  Λ,  the  semivowel  r,  and  the  suffixes,  which  form  the 
vowels  f ,  rr  from  the  sign  generally  used  to  denote  a,  and  the  vowels 
Ir,  Z/T,  from  the  sign  for  L•  This  is  at  least  prima  facie  evidence 
for  the  conclusion  that  these  last  characters  are  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction. It  may  seem  strange  that  the  lingual  *d  should  be  older  than 
the  dental  d\  while  the  other  letters  of  the  dental  dass  are  older  than 

the  TQBt  of  the  linguals.  Perhaps  ^  and  F  have  interchanged  their 
pronunciation  like  the  Hebrew  ΰ  and  n.  It  seems  probable  that 
^  \|  and  ^  were  the  corresponding  characters  in  the  dental  class 
for  4,  dh,  and  n,  and  that  wf  wae  originally  the  η  of  the  guttural 
class :  ^  differs  from  ^  only  by  a  kind  of  anusvdra  mark,  and  rf 
is  only  a  reversed  Tf. 
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107  After  what  has  been  said  on  the  origin  of  alphabets  in 
general,  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  vowels  were  from  the  first  dis« 
tinguished  from  the  consonants  in  the  Diva-ndgari  alphabet.  Palaeo- 
graphy enables  us  to  point  out  their  origin.  The  charaters  which  we 
have  given  for  the  vowels  are  used  only  at  the  beginnings  of  words.; 
for  their  expression  in  the  middle  of  words  a  number  of  marks 
analogous  to  the  Hebrew  points  are  substituted,  as  follows : 


The  short  original  vowel,  with  which  every  consonant  is  articulated, 
is  not  written  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  because  in  the  primitive  syl- 
iabarium  that  vowel  was  always  presumed  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
vowel-marks  were  subsequently  invented  to  point  out  that  a  different 
vowel-sound  was  intended  in  the  particular  case.  The  bar  which  desig- 
nates the  long  a  is  merely  a  fulcrum  to  show  that  the  voice  must  dwell 
on  the  syllable.  It  cannot  be  a  representative  of  the  vowel  <i,  for  it  is 

written  in  cases  where  no  (i  is  implied,  as  in  f  ,  o  =  au.  The  figure 
which  appears  in  the  complete  signs  of  a,  d,  r,  rr,  6  and  au,  is  obvi- 
ously a  mark  of  the  gentle  breathing  with  which  all  initial  vowels  were 
pronounced,  and  probably  corresponded  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
Hebrew  Aleph.  From  this  it  appears  that  r,  r r,  were  originally  indis- 
tinct vowel-sounds  of  r  preceded  by  a  breathing.  Bopp  considers  r  as 
a  mutilation  of  or  {Vocalismus,]^.  157),  andLepsius  thinks  that  the  con- 
sonant r  was  formed  from  this  vowel  (Palaographie,  p.  49).  In  Zend 
there  is  no  character  answering  to  the  Sanscrit  r ,  but  in  corresponding 
words  the  Sanscrit  r  is  represented  by  ere  (Bumouf,  Γαρηα,  p.  1).  It 
matters  very  little  whether  we  place  the  vowel  before  or  after  a  liquid, 
and  we  constantly  find  the  same  root  with  the  vowel  sometimes  before 
the  liquid  and  sometimes  behind  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  our  own 
alphabet  for  instance,  while  we  articulate  the  consonants  by  means  of 
vowels  placed  after  them,  we  always  utter  the  necessary  vowel  before 
the  liquids  and  s :  thus  we  say  be,  ce,  &c,  but  em,  en,  &c.  To  adduce 
another  very  familiar  instance,  the  sign  of  our  plural  is  -ne  as  well  as 
-en,  -se  (written  -ce)  as  well  as  -es:  thus  we  have  brethW-en,  chilcTr-en^ 
ox-en,  but  ki-ne,  ewi-ne;  and  church-es,  speech-es^  but  dice,  pence.  The 
letter  r  is  altogether  a  secondary  one.  In  the  articulations  of  some 
.  provinces  among  ourselves,  it  is  still  unpronounceable,  and  in  almost 
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every  language  it  stands  for  some  earlier  letter;  most  generally  for  /, 
as  in  the  Sanscrit  aurya^  comp.  sol,  ηλίος,  Goth,  scml;  Sanscrit  par, 
comp.  xkiog^  plentu,  fuU;  and  even  in  modern  languages,  as  in  the 
words  ap(5ire  from  apostolus,  dpitre  from  epistola^  litre  from  titulus,  Ac ; 
it  stands  for  s,  as  in  the  Laconian  όιόρ  for  &εός,  and  in  the  words  VcUe- 
rius,  FuriuSj  arbor,  labor,  vapor,  clamor  and  lares^  which  Quintilian 
tells  us  (i.  4,  §  13)  were  originally  written  Valesius,  Fusius,  arbos^  laboSj 
vapos^  clamos  and  lases.  After  a  guttural,  especially  in  Latin,  r  ap- 
pears as  the  representative  of  an  original  sh  (see  below,  §  160).  When 
it  appears  in  the  old  Italian  languages,  as  a  substitute  for  d  (  Varro- 
nianus^  pp.  82,  255),  e.  g.  in  ar-cesso  by  the  side  of  accerso  for  ad-ced- 
so=a€cedere  sino  {Varron.  p.  352),  it  must  be  regarded  as  having 
passed  through  the  intermediate  articulation  tL  Palaeography  shows 
that  r  is  connected  both  with  d  and  its  assibilation  z.  In  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  alphabets  d  and  r  are  represented  by  slightly  different 
forms  of  the  same  character  (η*7,  yi),  and  in  Arabic  there  is  a  similar 
correspondence  between  Dal  and  Dzal  (j(>),  and  between  Ba  and 
Za  {)))'  For  other  changes  see  Lepsius  {Abhandlungen,  p.  12)  and 
Grimm  {Deutsche  Oramm.  i.  p.  581).  It  is  a  proof  of  the  more  recent 
state  of  the  Zend  in  the  monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  the  r  has  entirely  superseded  the  /  in  that  language  (Burnouf, 
Ya^na,  p.  Ixxviii) ;  and  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  r  and  s  are  re- 
presented by  the  same  character  turned  in  different  directions,  for 

^y  is  r,  but  γ^  is  s.  The  nasal  liquids  m  and  η  are  in  fact  modifi- 
cations of  the  medials  b  and  d,  to  which  they  sometimes  revert;  a 
person  who  has  a  cold  in  his  head,  or  a  country  actor  trying  to  be  im- 
pressive, will  always  pronounce  his  wi's  as  o's  and  his  n's  as  cf  s.  We 
should  therefore  expect  that  the  m  would  be  derived  from  the  ό, 
and  the  η  from  the  d,  if  the  principle  of  association  held.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  Sanscrit,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
•1  bh  with  ♦l  iw,  and  5  d  with  5••  I^  seems  that  /  was  a  vowel 
in  Sanscrit  before  it  became  a  consonant;  how  this  could  be  may  be 
inferred  from  the  use  of  the  I  mouilli  in  French.  It  was  in  fact  the 
first  form  of  the  r,  or  rather  they  were  both  produced  from  a  sound 
between  the  two  (like  the  Chinese  euJ)^  which  was  the  more  like  a 
vowel  the  older  the  language  was  (Lepsius,  Abhandl.  pp.  9,  10).  We 
have  mentioned  above  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  only  one  sound 
for  X  and  ρ. 

108  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  Divorndgari  conso- 
nants is  the  contrast  which  they  present  to  those  of  the  Semitic  alpha- 
bet.    Omitting  the  palatals  and  Unguals,  the  former  of  which  are 
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immediately  derived  from  the  gutturals,  and  the  latter  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  organs  of  speech,  we  have  the  same  three  sets  of  fundamental 
mutes  as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  We  remark,  however,  this  striking 
difference:  in  the  Diva-ndgari  alphabet  the  tenues,  which  are  most 
suited  to  the  pronunciation  of  those  who  speak  the  Indo-Germanic 
idioms,  are  placed  first,  the  medials  last.  Besides,  the  Hindu  gramma- 
rians have  begun  with  those  letters  which  are  pronounced  in  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  namely  the  throat,  and  have  gone  on  through  the 
others  in  order,  ending  with  those  letters  pronounced  by  the  lips.  This 
is  of  course  very  good  as  a  technical  arrangement ;  it  seems,  however, 
that  the  order  of  creation  is  that  given  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  namely 
labials  first,  then  gutturals,  and  lastly  dentals.  Again,  it  is  observable 
that  there  are  two  orders  of  aspirates  in  this  alphabet,  sonants  as  well 
as  surds,  whereas  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  the  latter  only.  At  first, 
probably,  the  Hebrew  aspirates  were,  as  we  have  shown,  modifications 
of  the  medials,  but,  if  we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  assertions  of 
modern  Hebraists,  they  all  approximate  to  the  tenues,  and  one  of  them, 
the  Teth^  has  actually  become  a  dental  tenuis.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
Greek  aspirates  were  ultimately  modifications  of  the  tenues  and  not  of 
the  medials ;  nevertheless,  in  words  of  the  same  origin,  the  Sanscrit  όΛ, 
dh^  are  represented  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  φ,  /  and  θ:  thus  the  Sanscrit 
root  bhr  corresponds  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  φέρω,  fero^  and  madhu  to 
μέθυ:  ph  seldom  occurs,  and  th  is  consistently  represented  by  r.  This 
indicates  in  our  opinion  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  Divoriiagarx  cha- 
racters, analogous  to  that  which  we  have  hinted  in  the  case  of  d  and 
d\  η  and  ng ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  the  tenues  were  really 
anterior  to  the  medials  in  this  alphabet,  their  aspirates  would  be  first 
employed:  besides,  we  find  in  these  secondary  aspirates  a  continual 
shifting  and  interchange  as  well  in  form  as  in  usage,  which  shows  that 
they  had  not  a  distinct  independent  existence  fi:om  the  first;  \|  which 
is  in  form  only  a  modification  of  Tf,  is  often  represented  by  the  same 

letter  in  cognate  languages,  thus  dadhami  =:τ1^μν,  ghanna=l%^tQμη; 
V  and  ϊϊ  are  also  interchanged ;  thus  dhr  and  bhr  both  signify  "to 
carry*."  If  we  revert  to  general  principles  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  aspirate  must  have  been  prefixed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  arti- 
culations which  it  modified.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  first  and  second 
lines  of  the  original  syllabarium  (above,  §  100),  we  shall  conclude  that 
as  fi^  differs  from  Ti  by  the  h  prefixed  to  the  latter,  so  1  must  have 


*  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Prakrit  there 
is  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  aspirate  alone  for  an  aspirated  letter,  as 
gahxra  for  gambhtra,  "deep,"  sahd  for  sabhuy  "an  assembly*'  (Wilson, 
Hind.  Dram,  p.  70). 
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been  originally  hv  or  hb,  ri  most  have  been  Λ^,  and  ΰ  hd.  We  shall 
see  that  in  the  Greek  βοΛ  the  aspirate  always  preceded  the  labial; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  0"  should  not  have  been  originally  Ad,  just 
as  ρ,  the  cognate  dental  liquid,  was  undoubtedly  hr  as  well  as  rh.  In 
£act,  as  we  shall  see,  the  metathesis  of  aspirates  and  sibilants  is  com- 
mon in  all  languages.  The  aspirates  of  the  guttural  class  are  very 
seldom  used,  but,  when  they  are,  kh,  not  gh,  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
;|r,  as  in  χόγχτι  compared  with  gankha;  δνυχ-ς  (οννχοζ)  compared  with 
nakha,  &c.  We  think  that  th  must  have  been  originally  an  assibila- 
tion  rather  than  an  aspirate  of  t.  It  will  be  shown  in  another  place 
that  the  Greek  ζ  or  assibilated  A  is  a  representative  of  a  sound  re- 
sembling sh  or  the  French  ΰΛ,  produced  by  combining  a  guttural  or  a 
dental  with  y.  Such  a  sound  is  the  Sanscrit  p,  for  this  is  almost 
always  a  representative,  under  a  softer  form,  of  the  Greek  x,  and  of 
the  Lithuanian  sz,  which  is  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  the  San- 
scrit letter.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  languages  to  soften  or  assibilate 
their  hard  sounds.  We  have  plenty  of  instances  of  this  even  in  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe;  in  French  it  is  particularly  common; 
thus,  from  camera  we  have  chambre,  from  audere,  oser,  from  caniSy 
chien,  &c;  in  England  we  have  in  the  North,  where  the  older  Saxon 
is  rife,  kirk,  xvick  (Alnwick),  brigg,  dyke,  Ac,  which  in  the  South  are 
softened  to  church,  toich  (Greenwich^  Brom-which-ham),  bridge,  ditch, 
&Λ,  In  the  ancient  languages  the  same  thing  is  observable:  thus  the 
older  forms  preserved  in  daxifv,  lacryma;  ixTCog,  innog,  equue;  dkxa^ 
decern;  &c.  are  softened  into  the  Sanscrit  a^ru,  αςυα,  daga,  and  the 
Lithuanian  aszara^  aezwa,  deazimtis^  &c.  This  change  of  the  hard 
pronunciation  of  c  has  taken  place  without  a  corresponding  change  of 
form  in  the  modern  Italian,  and  is  regulated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
vowels  e  or  t  after  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  g  in  English, 
Italian,  and  French.  A  good  instance  of  the  change  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  dental  caused  by  the  addition  of  t  or  y  is  furnished  by  our 
way  of  pronouncing  such  words  as  nation,  revolution.  Different  lan- 
guages have  various  methods  of  expressing  the  sound  eh,  as  resulting 
from  an  aspiration  or  assibilation  of  the  gutturals  and  dentals:  and 
sometimes  the  same  language  has  several  symbols  for  it.  The  San- 
scrit, for  instance,  has  a  direct  representation,  or  rather,  two  distinct 
signs  for  it;  in  other  alphabets  it  is  represented  by  z,  j,  y,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  dental,  by  0".  The  symbol  j  often  degenerates  into  the 
simple  vowel  i,  just  as  the  symbol  v,  which  represents  the  labial  aspi- 
rate, degenerates  into  the  vowel  u :  in  fact,  this  is  the  way  in  which 
these  vowels  are  formed,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  said,  that  all  that 
part  of  the  softened  consonant,  which  bore  any  relation  to  the  origi- 
nal consonant,  is  lost;  a  phenomenon  which  often  presents  itself  in 
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language,  and  which  is  also  an  explanation  of  the  change  of  aspirated 
consonants  into  A^  and  of  their  interchange  with  one  another.  We 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  theory  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  philologers  of  the 
present  day,  and  which,  though  higljly  ingenious,  appears  to  us  to  rest 
upon  a  false  principle.  Grimm  {Deutsche  Gramm.  i.  p.  187)  justly  re- 
marks that  j  :  %  =  V  :  u,  and  that  the  row  of  labials  p,  δ,  /,  t?,  u  is 
parallel  to  the  row  of  gutturals,  k,  g,  ch,  j,  i;  but  then  he  supposes 
that  each  of  these  series  is  derived  from  the  vowel  which  forms  the 
basis  of  it,  whereas  we  are  convinced  that  no  mute  was  ever  derived 
from  a  vowel,  stiLL  less  the  original  mutes  ρ  and  Jc.  He  asks  (1)  why 
the  dentals  do  not  also  rest  upon  some  vowel  as  a  basis?  and  (2)  how 
we  are  to  reconcile  with  the  above  parallelism,  the  obvious  analogy  of 
the  row  of  dentals,  t,  d,  th,  8,  to  the  row  of  gutturals,  ky  g^  ch,  h,  and 
to  that  of  the  labials  p,  b,  f,  υ;  in  other  words,  why  do  the  gutturals 
possess  a  double  support,  j  and  A?  Burnouf(  Yo^ma,  p.  cxiv,  note 
46)  has  attempted  to  remove  the  former  difficulty  by  establishing  from 
the  Zend  language  an  analogy  between  a  and  A,  so  that  the  dentals 
are  derived  fom  a  through  A,  according  to  the  folloMring  table: 


it— α 

t—a 

p-^a 

g—a 

d — a 

b^a 

χ— a 

θ— α 

q^a 

y — β 

Α-α 

υ — a 

% 

a 

u 

To  derive  A  from  a  is  somewhat  difficult;  it  is  certain,  on  the  con• 
trary,  that  the  character  for  a  is  derived  in  all  alphabets  from  that 
denoting  a  weak  breathing  not  amounting  to  A.  The  vowels  i  and  u 
are  formed  from  consonants,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parallelism  throughout  the  three  orders  of  mutes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  the  three  fundamental  vowels  a,  t,  u.  The 
vowel  a  is  presumed  in  the  existence  of  every  letter,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  assumes  the  two  lighter  forms  of  β,  ο  in  heavier  combinations. 
The  vowels  i,  u  are  of  totally  different  origin;  they  are  derived  from 
the  ultimate  vocalization  of  weakened  consonants.  The  latter  results 
from  the  vocalization  of  v,  the  weakest  form  of  the  labial ;  the  former 
is  the  common  offspring  of  the  dentals  and  gutturals,  the  softened 
dental  (=  ty)  and  the  softened  guttural  (=^gy)  being  equally  represented 
by  ζ  or  J,  and  equivalent  to  eh.  The  dentid  aspirate  th  passes  at  once 
into  e-,  conversely  we  meet  with  people  every  day  whose  articulation 
does  not  admit  of  their  pronouncing  a  final  e  otherwise  than  as  th. 
This  view  of  the  connexion  between  iA,  e,  «A,  y,  j  is  borne  out  in  a 
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been  originally  hv  or  hb,  tl  must  have  been  A^,  and  ΰ  hd.  We  shall 
see  that  in  the  Greek  ficcv  the  aspirate  always  preceded  the  labial ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  0"  should  not  have  been  originally  hd,  just 
as  ρ,  the  cognate  dental  liquid,  was  undoubtedly  hr  as  well  as  rh.  In 
fact,  as  we  shall  see,  the  metathesis  of  aspirates  and  sibilants  is  com- 
mon in  all  languages.  The  aspirates  of  the  guttural  class  are  very 
seldom  used,  but,  when  they  are,  kh,  not  gh,  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
;|r,  as  in  χόγχη  compared  with  ^ankha;  δννχ-ς  (οννχος)  compared  with 
nakha,  &c.  We  think  that  th  must  have  been  originally  an  assibila- 
tion  rather  than  an  aspirate  of  t.  It  will  be  shown  in  another  place 
that  the  Greek  ζ  or  assibilated  A  is  a  representative  of  a  sound  re- 
sembling sh  or  the  French  ch,  produced  by  combining  a  guttural  or  a 
dental  with  y.  Such  a  sound  is  the  Sanscrit  p,  for  this  is  almost 
always  a  representative,  under  a  softer  form,  of  the  Greek  x,  and  of 
the  Lithuanian  sz,  which  is  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  the  San- 
scrit letter.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  languages  to  soften  or  assibilate 
their  hard  sounds.  We  have  plenty  of  instances  of  this  even  in  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe;  in  French  it  is  particularly  common; 
thus,  from  camera  we  have  chambre,  from  audere,  oser,  from  cants, 
chien,  Ac, ;  in  England  we  have  in  the  North,  where  the  older  Saxon 
is  rife,  kirk,  ivick  {AlnwickX  hrigg,  dyke,  Ac,  which  in  the  South  are 
softened  to  church,  toich  (Greenwich^  Brom-which-ham),  bridge,  ditch, 
&c.  In  the  ancient  languages  the  same  thing  is  observable:  thus  the 
older  forms  preserved  in  δάχ^υ,  lacryma;  Xxxog,  ΪΛΛος,  eqyue;  dixa, 
decem\  &c.  are  softened  into  the  Sanscrit  agru,  αςνα,  daga,  and  the 
Lithuanian  aszara^  aszwa,  deszimtiSy  &c.  This  change  of  the  hard 
pronunciation  of  c  has  taken  place  without  a  corresponding  change  of 
form  in  the  modern  Italian,  and  is  regulated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
vowels  β  or  t  after  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  g  in  English, 
Italian,  and  French.  A  good  instance  of  the  change  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  dental  caused  by  the  addition  of  t  or  ^  is  furnished  by  our 
way  of  pronouncing  such  words  as  nation,  revolution.  Different  lan- 
guages have  various  methods  of  expressing  the  sound  sh,  as  resulting 
from  an  aspiration  or  assibilation  of  the  gutturals  and  dentals :  and 
sometimes  the  same  language  has  several  symbols  for  it.  The  San- 
scrit, for  instance,  has  a  direct  representation,  or  rather,  two  distinct 
signs  for  it;  in  other  alphabets  it  is  represented  by  z,  j,  y,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  dental,  by  0".  The  symbol  j  often  degenerates  into  the 
simple  vowel  i,  just  as  the  symbol  v,  which  represents  the  labial  aspi- 
rate, degenerates  into  the  vowel  u :  in  fact,  this  is  the  way  in  which 
these  vowels  are  formed,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  said,  that  all  that 
part  of  the  softened  consonant,  which  bore  any  relation  to  the  origi- 
nal consonant,  is  lost;  a  phenomenon  which  often  presents  itself  in 
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language,  and  which  is  also  an  explanation  of  the  change  of  aspirated 
consonants  into  h,  and  of  their  interchange  with  one  another.  We 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  theory  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  philologers  of  the 
present  day,  and  which,  though  higljly  ingenious,  appears  to  us  to  rest 
upon  a  false  principle.  Grimm  (DeutscJie  Gramm.  i.  p.  187)  justly  re- 
marks that  j  :  i  z=  Ό  :  u,  and  that  the  row  of  labials  p,  5,  /,  v,  u  ia 
parallel  to  the  row  of  gutturals,  k,  g,  ch,  j,  i;  but  then  he  supposes 
that  each  of  these  series  is  derived  from  the  vowel  which  forms  the 
basis  of  it,  whereas  we  are  convinced  that  no  mute  was  ever  derived 
from  a  vowel,  still  less  the  original  mutes  ρ  and  Jc,  He  asks  (1)  why 
the  dentals  do  not  also  rest  upon  some  vowel  as  a  basis?  and  (2)  how 
we  are  to  reconcile  with  the  above  parallelism,  the  obvious  analogy  of 
the  row  of  dentals,  i,  d,  th,  *,  to  the  row  of  gutturals.  A:,  ^,  cA,  Λ,  and 
to  that  of  the  labials  jp,  b,  /,  t? ;  in  other  words,  why  do  the  gutturals 
possess  a  double  support,  j  and  Λ?  Bumouf  (To^ma,  p.  cxiv,  note 
46)  has  attempted  to  remove  the  former  difficulty  by  establishing  from 
the  Zend  language  an  analogy  between  a  and  Λ,  so  that  the  dentals 
are  derived  fom  a  through  Λ,  according  to  the  following  table: 


k—a 

t—a 

p—a 

g—a 

d—a 

b—a 

X—a 

»—a 

φ— a 

y—a 

z—a 
h—a 

« — α 

i 

a 

tt 

To  derive  A  from  a  is  somewhat  difficult;  it  is  certain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  character  for  a  is  derived  in  all  alphabets  from  that 
denoting  a  weak  breathing  not  amounting  to  A.  The  vowels  %  and  u 
are  formed  from  consonants,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parallelism  throughout  the  three  orders  of  mutes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  the  three  fundamental  vowels  a,  t,  u.  The 
vowel  a  is  presumed  in  the  existence  of  every  letter,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  assumes  the  two  lighter  forms  of  e,  ο  in  heavier  combinations. 
The  vowels  t,  u  are  of  totally  different  origin;  they  are  derived  from 
the  ultimate  vocalization  of  weakened  consonants.  The  latter  results 
from  the  vocalization  of  v,  the  weakest  form  of  the  labial ;  the  former 
is  the  common  offspring  of  the  dentals  and  gutturals,  the  softened 
dental  (=  ty)  and  the  softened  guttural  (=  gy)  being  equally  represented 
by  ζ  or  jy  and  equivalent  to  sh.  The  dental  aspirate  th  passes  at  once 
into  *;  conversely  we  meet  with  people  every  day  whose  articulation 
does  not  admit  of  their  pronouncing  a  final  «  otherwise  than  as  th. 
This  view  of  the  connexion  between  th,  s,  «A,  y,  j  is  borne  out  in  a 
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remarkable  manner  by  the  corresponding  characters  of  the  Βέυα-ηά- 
gari  alphabet.  That  5f,  the  sign  for  j,  was  originally  the  same  as  T\^ 
y,  is  clear  from  ^^,  the  older  sign  for  jh :  ^,  th,  diflfers  from  ^,  ς, 
only  by  the  tail,  which  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  s : 
this  tail  is  clearly  seen  in  )^,  and  that  If,  sh,  originally  had  it,  may 
be  inferred  from  ^,  k-sh.  The  same  confusion,  which  we  have  before 
pointed  out  in  the  gutturals,  linguals,  and  dentals,  seems  to  have  con- 
verted into  a  simple  d  of  the  dental  class  the  figure  7,  which  appears 
from  its  tail  to  have  been  the  assibilated  d  of  the  lingual  class;  in  fact, 
the  lower  part  of  ^,  which  includes  «A,  the  sibilant  of  the  lingual 
class,  is  merely  this  same  ^.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  simi- 
larity of  17  and  )^;  there  is  an  equally  striking  resemblance  between 
^,  b,  and  cf,  v,  which  are  similarly  connected.  The  vowels  i  and  u 
which  are  derived  from  j  and  t?,  are  designated  in  the  Diva-nagart  by 
derived  symbols.  The  initials  ^,  t,  and  ^,  w,  are  composed  of  the 
tail  ^and  the  hook  >o  joined  to  the  bar  at  the  top  by  an  unmeaning 
line  of  connexion  (see  Lepsius,  Palaographie,  p.  16).  The  latter  is 
the  essential  part  of  cf  reversed,  and  the  former  is  that  tail  which 
distinguishes  the  sibilants  and  "^,    With  regard  to  Grimm's  second 

question,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  only  from  the  analogy  of  all 
languages,  but  also  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  in  Sanscrit  (for 

ff  has  no  frame  and  is  turned  towards  the  right),  the  aspirate  must 

be  considered  of  subsequent  formation.  In  Greek  it  resulted  from  the 
digamma,  from  the  gutturals,  and  from  s.  In  Zend  it  is  generally 
derivable  from  the  sibilant.  In  German  it  mostly  comes  from  guttu- 
rals, and  we  may  consider  it  as  more  particularly  attached  to  that 
class  of  consonants.  As  all  sounds  are  of  two  primitive  kinds, 
breathings  or  consonants,  from  a  combination  of  which  the  aspirated 
consonants  are  produced,  we  may  consider  the  aspirate  as  the  final 
state  of  an  aspirated  consonant.  In  fact,  consonants  may  be  reduced 
to  four  ultimate  states  without  becoming  vowels ;  a  dental  or  a  gut- 
tural may  become  j  (y)  or  s  (A),  a  labial  may  become  «;  vocalization  is 
■effected  in  the  former  case  by  converting  s  into  A^  and  then  omitting 
the  aspirate,  or  by  turning  j  into  t;  in  the  latter,  by  simple  conversion 
of  υ  into  u.  When  a  dental  or  guttural  is  reduced  to  j^  it  may 
always  become  i;  when  to  «,  it  may  always  become  A  by  visarga; 
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when  a  labial  is  reduced  to  v,  it  may  always  become  u ;  and  when  a 
consonant  is  composed  of  s  and  v,  it  may  become  indifferently  either 
h  or  j  (i/)  from  the  one  element,  or  u  from  the  other. 

109  We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  various  difficult  points 
connected  with  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  to  estimate  the  real  value  of 
those  characters  about  which  so  much  has  been  said.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  this  as  in  other  questions  people  have  fruitlessly  perplexed 
themselves  with  details,  when  a  proper  consideration  of  the  principles 
would  have  disentangled  all  the  confusion,  and  left  no  real  ground  for 
doubt  or  uncertainty.  The  pronunciation  of  the  unaspirated  mutes 
and  liquids  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  all 
nations  have  adopted  for  those  letters ;  for  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  the  contrary.  The  only  characters  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider are  those  representing,  either  in  their  earliest  or  in  their  subse- 
quent state,  breathings,  or  aspirated,  or  assibilated  consonants.  These 
are  a,  c,  ζ,  f ,  η,  θ,  t,  |,  v,  φ,  χ,  ω.  Of  the  first  we  have  already 
spoken :  it  is  simply  the  Aleph  δί,  or  A-kdrah  ^,  stript  of  its  breath- 
ing, and  is  therefore  the  fundamental  vowel  with  which  every  con- 
sonant in  the  old  syllabarium  was  articulated.  The  Greek  a  being 
pronounced  with  a  considerable  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  with  an 
approximation  to  the  same  curvature  of  the  tongue  which  accompa- 
nied the  articulation  of  i,  θ,  λ,  ρ,  and  ν,  it  is  generally  found  to  take 
or  keep  its  place  after  the  first  four  of  these  letters,  and  it  habitually 
replaces  the  last  in  those  cases  where  ν  becomes  evanescent.  Similarly 
tt,  which  is  so  often  inserted  before  I  in  old  French,  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  that  liquid  in  the  modem  spelling;  thus  aUeVy  through 
aultre,  passes  into  autre  ( Varron,  p.  259).  That  ε  and  ν  were  origi- 
nally pronounced  with  an  aspiration  is  clear  from  their  names  1  ψίλόν, 
V  ψύλον.  The  former  is,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
He  Ϊ1,  the  sign  of  the  aspirate,  which,  as  the  hardest  breathing,  is 
articulated  with  the  lightest  form  of  the  fundamental  vowel:  this 
aspirate  being  omitted,  the  vowel  becomes  Ϊ  ψνλόν^  or  the  He  without 
aspiration.  We  must  consider  υ  ψίλόν,  which  always  retains  its 
original  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  in  connexion  with  p,  the 
most  troublesome  letter  of  the  old  Greek  alphabet.  Indeed,  a  frill  dis- 
cussion of  this  obsolete  character  will  exhaust  nearly  all  that  remains 
to  be  said  respecting  the  Greek  alphabet. 

110  It  has  been  shown,  that,  in  name  and  form,  P,  the  vau  or 
digamma,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Vav,  as  Η  does  to  Cheth  and 
θ  to  Teth.  It  als  appears  that  these  three  Hebrew  characters  were 
originally  the  aspirated  medials,  though  subsequently  they  approache4 
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nearer  to  the  tenaes.  The  Hellenic  organs  of  speech  were,  from  the 
first,  more  favoarable  to  the  tenues,  and  it  is  clear  that  their  aspirated 
mutes,  with  the  exception  of  d"  (above,  §  100),  not  only  ultimately 
belonged  to  that  order,  but  must  be  regarded  as  tenues  with  a  dis- 
tinct aspiration  added  (below,  §  111).  For  the  rough  breathing,  whether 
purely  guttural  or  amalgamated  with  some  other  sound,  the  Greek 
ear,  as  distinguished  from  the  Pelasgian,  had  no  toleration.  As  the 
language  advanced  from  its  oldest  to  its  most  classical  written  state,  it 
lost  most  of  those  aspirations  which  it  originally  possessed,  and  gene- 
rally substituted  simple  for  compound  articulations.  If  we  compare 
the  Latin  alphabet  with  the  Greek,  we  shall  see  some  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  In  the  Latin  we  have  not 
only  F  with  its  original  complex  sound  (§111),  and  Η  with  its  strong 
guttural  articulation  (§  112),  but  J  and  V  appear  with  consonantal 
values,  as  a  palatal  and  labio-dental  respectively,  and  Q  always  re- 
tains its  semi-labial  power,  or  demands  the  juxtaposition  of  u  *.  In 
Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  Jr  and  Q  appear  only  in  certain  ancient  in- 
scriptions f ,  the  mark  of  aspiration  is  converted  into  the  symbol  of  a 
vowel,  and  there  is  hardly  a  single  case  in  which  I  and  Τ  have  re- 
tained or  assumed  a  consonantal  value.  It  is  clear  that  Jr  must  have 
been  originally  the  aspirate  of  the  labials,  namely  bh  or  hb;  but  it 
assumed  a  different  value,  fell  out  of  use,  degenerated  into  a  breath- 
ing, or  was  vocalized  into  v,  and  therefore  φ  was  introduced  as  the 
proper  aspirate  of  the  labial  tenuis. 

With  regard  to  ρ  or  xoTCTCa  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  this 
letter  appears  in  Greek  inscriptions  it  is  always  followed  by  o.  For 
example,  we  have  kxjQodoQTtag  (Bockh,  C  /.  No.  166),  which  shows 
that  χοΛΛα  and  καΛΛα  were  distinguished  as  compound  and  simple 
articulations,  the  former,  with  its  accompanying  o,  being  a  residuum 
of  a  syllable  pronounced  Ktoa,  so  that  it  was  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Qv. 
The  labial  in  the  Latin  lupus^  compared  with  the  Greek  λνκος^  shows^ 
in  accordance  with  a  principle  which  will  be  discussed  below  (§  121), 
that  these  two  forms  must  have  sprung  from  one,  which,  like  λνοος, 
contains  the  elements  of  both  articulations.  The  Latin  form  qui- 
squil-icBy  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  τίόχπα  represented  by 
the  combinations  xo  and  xv  respectively,  in  the  first  two  syllables 
of  κοόχνλ'λω^  χθ'όχνλ-μάτΐ4Χ.  And  thus  the  δίγαίμμα  and  χόππα  ap- 
pear to  be  only  varieties  of  the  same  complex  sound,  the  labial,  as 


♦  See    Varronianus,  pp.  248  sqq. 
t  The  inecriptioiis  in  which  κ^ππα  appears  are  the  following:  Bockh, 
C.  /.  No8.  29,  37,  166.    Those  in  which  J=  is  found  are  enumerated  in 

the  Appendix  (A)  to  the  present  chapter. 
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a  general  rule,  predominating  in  the  former,  and  the  guttural  in  the 
latter. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  tire  the  reader's  patience  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  opinions  which  have  heen  entertained  respecting  the 
digamma:  the  scholars  who  have  written  about  it  have  for  the  most 
part  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  comparative 
philology,  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem ; 
and  therefore  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  advanced  but  little 
since  the  point  was  first  mooted  by  Bentley*.  It  will  be  far  better  in 
this  place  to  state  plainly  and  at  once  what  are  the  results  at  which 
a  comparison  with  the  cognate  languages  has  enabled  us  to  arrive, 
results  consistent  not  only  with  themselves,  but  also  with  all  that  the 
ancient  writers  have  told  us  in  regard  to  the  power  and  functions  of 
this  letter,  and  with  the  phenomena  which  it  presents  in  the  Greek 
language. 

In  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  we  find  in  some  of 
the  most  common  and  important  words,  as  well  at  the  beginning  as  in 
the  middle,  traces  more  or  less  distinct  of  a  letter  compounded  of  the 
two  consonants,  one  of  which  represents  the  guttural,  the  other  the 
labial,  in  its  ultimate  state.  These  two  consonants  are  s  (sometimes 
reduced  to  A),  and  ν ;  and  from  their  combination,  and  the  different 
changes  which  they  separately  and  together  admit  of,  arises  that  great 
variety  of  letters  whidi  are  etymologically  traced  to  an  original  iden- 
tity.    In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  this  9v  or  At?  represents 


*  This  great  scholar  was  the  first  to  discover  the  traces  of  a  lost  di- 
gamma in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  an  hiatas  in  Homer.  It  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  complaint  by  continental  scholars  that  so  little  is  known 
of  Bentley's  opinion  about  the  digamma.  A  copy  of  the  Poetw  Greed, 
fol.  1566,  with  his  marginal  notes,  was  lent  to  Heyne  by  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  but  not  the  copy-book  in  which  he  had  written  his  views  on 
the  subject  more  at  length.  This  manuscript  is  not,  as  Thiersch  calls  it 
{Gr,  Gr.  §  clxii.),  '*a  full  and  elaborate  treatise,  in  which  he  goes  through 
the  digammated  words  in  alphabetical  order,  and  overthrows  all  apparent 
objections  to  his  doctrine:"  it  is  merely  a  set  of  rough  notes,  in  which 
the  words  supposed  to  have  had  the  digamma  are  enumerated,  the  pas- 
sages in  which  they  appear  copied  out,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  necessary 
emendations  are  suggested.  But  there  is  a  total  absence  of  order  or 
arrangement,  and  it  is  not  fit  for  publication.  We  have  given,  in  the 
Appendix  (B)  to  this  Chapter,  all  of  it  that  appears  to  be  of  any  value 
or  interest,  as  well  to  show  how  little  could  be  done  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  without  the  aid  of  comparative  philology,  as  to  afford 
another  proof  how  far  Bentley  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in  this  as  in 
other  points.  On  Bentley*s  Homeric  studies  the  reader  may  now  refer  to 
Dr.  Wordsworth's  note  on  his  Correspondence^  p.  820.  A  specimen  of  the 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  modern  scholars  have  spoken 
of  the  digamma,  may  be  seen  in  Hermann's  Opusculoy  i.  p.  131,  where  he 
treats  this  letter  as  the  single  representative  of  three  distinct  sounds. 
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an  union  of  the  original  guttural  and  labial  kp ;  in  those  cases  where 
a  dental  makes  its  appearence,  it  must  be  considered  as  having  arisen, 
by  a  fault  of  articulation,  from  the  sibilant.  The  regular  series  of 
transitions,  which  such  a  combination  of  the  guttural  and  labial  would 
present,  may  easily  be  described:  the  guttural  may  be  represented  by. 
kj  q,  ffj  y,  8,  h;  the  labial  by  p,  b^  v;  and  these  sets  of  letters  may  be 
permuted  with  one  another  to  any  extent.  Then ,  either  the  one  or 
the  other  may  be  dropt,  and  the  remaining  one  vocalized  into  t  (y)  or 
«,  according  as  the  one  retained  is  the  guttural  or  labial.  This  pro- 
cess will  be  best  shown  by  numerous  examples.  The  root  of  the 
reflexive  or  relative  pronoun  (which  we  shall  show  to  be  the  same  in 
a  future  chapter)  is  properly  kpa  or  kva  in  all  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages.  This  appears  as  pwy  in  Breton,  as  qvis^  qvi^  avus  (suus)  in 
Latin,  as  sva  in  Sanscrit,  as  6φΒ*  in  Greek,  as  hvas  in  Gothic,  as 
quhay  in  Old  Scotch,  and,  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters,  as  who  in 
modem  English.  By  an  omission  of  the  labial  element,  this  becomes 
sa,  softened  into  ya  or  hardened  into  ka  in  Sanscrit;  og,  xog,  I,  Γ, 
in  Greek;  se  in  Latin;  in  English  who  (when  pronounced  Aoo);  and  in 
French  que  (pronounced  ke),  &c.  By  an  omission  of  the  guttural  ele- 
ment it  becomes  in  Greek  πίς,  nov^  Ac.,  in  German  wer,  in  English 
what  (pronouncd  wat)^  &c.  Similar  changes  are  the  following;  San- 
scrit ςνά  (ςναη\  Zend  ςραη^  old  Persian  gpakaf,  Russian  sahac,  Greek 
xvfov,  Latin,  with  a  loss  of  the  labial,  cants;  French,  with  a  softening 
of  the  guttural,  chien;  German,  with  a  substitution  of  the  aspirate 
(the  labial  being  only  retained  in  the  vowel  u)  hund:  Latin  eqvus, 
Zend  ας^ρα^  Lithuanian  aszwa;  ^olic  Greek,  by  assimilation  to  the 
guttural,  fxxog;  common  Greek,  by  assimilation  to  the  labial,  ΐηηοζ; 
by  omission  of  the  labial,  Scandinavian  oek;  by  softening  the  guttu- 
ral, Erse  each :  Sanscrit  svadu,  Latin  suavis  (the  dental  being  omitted 
as  helium  from  duellum) ;  by  omission  of  the  labial  and  substitution 


*  This  word  alone  might  have  sufficed  to  teach  our  Greek  scholars 
that  the  digamma  was  occasionally  something  more  than  a  mere  labial 
breathing.  In  such  lines  as  Πηλείδης  Oh  cchiog  anh  p£0  (hvco  or  αφέο) 
XBi(fl  naxslfj  (Iliad,  xx.  260)  it  is  dear  that  the  digamma  represents  a 
double  consonant.  It  is,  however,  generally  true  that  in  the  Hellenismus, 
with  which  alone  we  are  acquainted,  the  digamma  very  seldom  makes  its 
appearance  as  a  double  letter,  yet  the  guttural  element  is  as  often  retained 
as  the  labial,  as  we  may  see,  among  other  things,  in  the  number  of  words 
originally  digammated  which  are  written  with  a  y  in  Hellenic.  To  look  for 
the  digamma  in  its  full  form  we  must  go  back  to  the  old  Pelasgian  language. 

f  Herod,  i.  no:  οϋνομα  δϊ  ry  ywatxl  ην  rjj  aiyvolnts  KvvtOy  χατά 
τήν  ^Ελλήνων  γλώύααν  %ατά  δ\  την  Μηδιχήν,  Σηαηώ'  την  γαρ  %ννα 
TiaUoviSt  απάχα  Μηδοι.  Justin,  ι.  4:  Nutrici  Spaco  postea  nomen  fuity 
quia  canem  Persce  sic  vocant  Gramm.  apud  Hermann,  de  Emend  gr.  Or.  rat. 
p.  434:  ύηάξ,  6  χνων  παρά  Πέραοας. 
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of  the  aspirate  for  s,  ηδύς:  Sanscrit  ςναςπνα,  Gothic  swaihra,  Rossian 
svekor,  German  icAwa^er,  Welsh  chwegrum;  by  omission  of  the  labial 
80cer^  by  substitution  of  the  aspirate  ixvQOg:  Sanscrit  svapna;  by  aspi- 
ration of  the  s  and  vocalization  of  the  v,  finvog;  by  omission  of  the 
labial  somnus:  Sanscrit  «vtd,  Gothic  hweits,  English  sweat;  by  vocal- 
ization of  the  labial  sudor;  by  aspiration  and  vocalization  νδωρ;  by 
aspiration  and  omission  of  the  labial  Ιδρώς:  Sanscrit  svana-s,  "a  tone," 
Latin  sonus  for  svonus^  Greek  φα>νη  for  όφατνή,&α•  In  comparing  the 
Romance  languages  with  the  Teutonic,  we  find  the  labial  w  repre- 
sented either  by  a  combination  of  the  guttural  and  vocalized  labial 
gu,  or  by  the  guttural  g  only:  thus  from  wer,  war,  we  have  gtierra, 
guerre;  from  ward^  guardire,  guarder;  from  warrant,  -guctrantir; 
from  WUhelm,  William,  GuiUaume;  from  wehr-wolf,  loup-garou^ 
lupus-gar-ulphus ;  fi^m  weise,  guise;  fromi^^i^^,  vespa,  wespe^guSpe, 
&c  "The  French  writing,"  says  Grimm  (Geseh.  d,  deutsch,  Spr. 
p.  296),  "still  retains  GU  before  £,  I,  as  in  guerre,  guise,  but  lets  it 
pass  over  into  a  simple  G  before  A,  as  in  garder,  gant.  So  GalU 
seems  to  be  placed  for  Gualliy  O.H.  G.  Walah.  In  Welsh  I  find  the 
pi.  Gwalwys  'the  Gauls.'  What  was  the  sing.?  The  Irish  substitute 
Ρ  for  the  Wdish  GW,  as  fion^  gwin,  vinum;  fear,  gwyrdd,  viridis, 
&c."  It  is  also  remarked  that  Neriosengh,  who  translated  into  San- 
scrit the  Pehlvi  version  of  the  Ya^na,  represents  the  Zend  ν  by  the 
Sanscrit  ghv  or  gv;  thus  for  vdhvmano,  hdvaniy  gdvangh  he  writes, 
ghvahmana,  hdguana,  gdguamgha  (Bumouf  apud  Lepsium,  Abhand^ 
lungen,  p.  100,  Note).  Similarly  the  old  Persian  name  Hystaspes, 
which  is  probably  the  Greek  representative  of  the  sound  Hvistaspes, 
appears  as  Gushtasp  in  the  more  modem  Persian  historians,  but  as 
Vistula  in  the  Zend  books  (Bumouf,  Ταρηα,  p.  cvi),  and  Vashtaspa 
in  the  Behistun  inscription.   Rawlinson  has  clearly  established  the  fact 

that  the  cuneiform  letter   ^Y  Υ  >  «>  had  an  inherent  power  of  aspiration 

(Journal  of  the  B.  As.  Soc,  x.  2,  pp.  69  sqq.).  Indeed,  an  examination 
of  his  alphabet  will  enable  us  to  remark,  that  all  the  letters  into 

which  the  elemental  sign  /  enters,  are  more  or  less  affected  by  aspira- 
tion; and  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  whenever  /  YY    appears 

alone  it  is  a  real  combination  of  a  strong  guttural  with  the  vocalized 
labial,  u;  but  that  when  it  is  combined  with  other  letters  the  guttural 
alone  is  retained.  Thus, — as  Bawlinson  says  (p.  76)  that  there  are  nu- 
merous cases  in  which  /ϊΎ  replaces  the  Sanscrit  5R,  iu,  and  ^  YY-<y^ 
is  the  substitute  for  ^^,  sva, — the  former  ought  to  be  expressed  by 
*Au  and  the  latter  by  'hva.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  Greek 
transcriptions  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  evidence, 
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we  should  write  ^Hvakshatara,  not '  Utoakshatara^  and  ^Hvaspa,  not 
'  Uwa8pa,  as  the  Behistun  forms  of  Κυαζά^ης  and  ΧοάόΛης.  The  fol- 
lowing are  instances  of  the  improper  substitution  of  dentaJs  for  com- 
binations of  this  sort:  the  Russian  svera,  Lettish  svehrs,  old  Prussian 
svirs  becomes  /era  in  Latin  by  the  omission  of  the  guttural  element, 
unless,  as  Mr.  Winning  supposes  (Manual,  p.  83),  the  Latin/  had  a 
pronunciation  approximating  to  this  compound:  in  the  Greek  &ηρ, 
the  guttural  sibilant  has  passed  into  the  dental,  by  a  false  articulation 
such  as  we  often  hear  in  English,  and  similar  to  that  by  which  όά- 
λαύόα  (from  αλς,  sal)  has  become  ^άλαόόα,  &c:  this  becomes  the 
tenuis-dental  in  the  German  thier  (pronounced  teer),  and  the  medial- 
dental  in  the  English  deer,  Anglo-Saxon  dear:  other  instances  of  the 
same  corruption  are  furnished  by  rfe,  τε  Ac,  compared  with  kb,  Ttov, 
og,  sa^  qvis,  &c.,  and  τέιίόαρες  compared  with  ηΐόνρες,  ehatur,  ςναίυοτ^ 
Sec,  This  is  also  the  right  way  of  accounting  for  such  double  forms 
as  φλ^ν,  θλ^ν;  φλίβω,  ^λίβω;  φλιά,  θΑαί;  which  Thiersch  (Gr.  Or. 
§  CLIL  9)  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  union  of  φ  and  θ,  on  the 
analogy  of  φθι^ρ;  this  form,  however,  has  no  real  existence,  but  is 
only  assumed  by  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (p.  451, 
13)  to  be  the  original  form  of  ^ηρ,  as  deduced  from  ψ&ύρω,  accord- 
ing to  the  second  derivation  which  he  proposes.  It  appears,  then,  that 
where  there  has  been  at  the  first  a  combination  of  two  letters,  one 
of  the  guttural,  the  other  of  the  labial  class,  this  compound  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cognate  languages  by  any  letter  which  can  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  either  of  the  elements,  or  by  a  combination  of  any  two 
of  such  substitutes.  Now,  those  words,  which  are  said  to  be  affected 
with  the  digamma,  present  continual  variations  from  the  guttural  to 
the  labial  and  vice  versa  ^  and  also  in  very  many  cases  exhibit  a  com- 
bination of  letters  belonging  to  both  orders.  We  may  therefore  infer 
conversely,  that  this  digamma  was  originally  a  compound  of  the  gut- 
tural and  labial,  presenting,  however,  one  at  least  of  the  elements  in 
its  ultimate  state,  or  in  the  nearest  approach  to  vocalization.  Compa- 
rative philology  has  shown  us  how  such  a  combination  may  stand  in 
one  language  for  a  simple  labial  or  guttural  in  another,  generally  for 
a  labial;  and  the  examination  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  its  relation  to 
the  Semitic,  has  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  the  Greek  digamma 
occupied  the  same  place  as  the  aspirated  labial  1  in  the  Hebrew  sylla- 
barium.  We  must,  then,  conclude  that  the  articulation  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  necessitated  a  substitution  of  this  compound  sound  for  the  He- 
brew vau,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  translator  Neriosengh  substituted  gv 
for  the  Zend  v.  The  Persian  or  High  German  element,  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  Sclavonian  in  the  Greek  language,  expelled  this  hard 
sound  and  the  sibilants  from  the  beginnings  of  words,  and  substituted 
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a  simple  aspirate,  just  as  we  see  in  tbe  Zend  language  as  compared  with 
the  Sanscrit ,  and  in  this  way  the  real  digamma  vanished  from  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  and  was  consequently  omitted 
in  the  writing.  The  letters  which  most  generally  represent  a  lost 
digamma  in  Greek,  are  /},  φ,  and  ν  from  the  labial  class,  the  sibilant, 
aspirate,  and  γ  from  the  gutturals,  and  the  combination  6φ.  If  t  ever 
stood  ifi  its  place  it  must  be  as  a  substitute  for  γ,  as  in  the  Prussian 
pronunciation  oiyott  for  Gott,  &c.;  and  if  we  are  to  consider  βάλλω^ 
Βάχχος  as  identical  with  Ιάλλω,  ^Ιάχχος  (Thiersch,  §  clh.  9),  the  only 
way  of  explaining  the  transition  is,  by  supposing  that  these  words 
originally  began  with  a  digamma,  or  a  sound  composed  of  guttural 
and  labial,  and  that  β  is  the  representative  of  the  labial,  ν  of  the  gut- 
tural element.  There  are  traces  of  such  a  compound  sound  in  ^/axrog, 
as  we  see  from  the  fact,  that  the  cognate  words  Ιάχω,  Ιαχή,  are  always 
di^mmated  when  they  appear  in  Homer.  And  with  regard  to  Ιάλλω 
likewise,  we  see  traces  of  the  labial,  which  in  βάλλω  appears  by  itself, 
in  the  form  φιάλλω  (see  Aristoph.  Veep.  1348;  Pax,  434;  Hesych. 
ίφίαλλεν,  ΙπεχεΙφ^όεν,  ηφίαλεν);  compare  also  the  German  qual, 
qucUm,  In  ζάλη  the  guttural  is  represented  by  ξ,  as  is  often  the  case. 
The  vowel  ο  occasionally  stands  for  the  labial  element  of  the  digamma, 
just  as  ο  has  the  force  of  «7  in  our  "  one,"  or  the  French  oiseau.  Thus 
the  name  of  the  town  Oaxus,  in  Crete,  is  spelt  fd^og  on  the  old  coins 
(Mionnet,  VoL  n.  p.  263);  in  Scylax,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  the 
name  is  written  Πάξος;  and  we  find  f  ανοίων  in  an  inscription  firom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Teos  (Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript,  n.  p.  638).  The 
name  is  said  to  point  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  place,  and  to  be  de- 
rived from  Γάγννμι  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Oa^og — nvig  δε  out  th  xccta- 
γψαι  τον  tonov  xal  κρημνώδη  υπάρχει/ι/'  χαλσυόι,γΰίρ  tovg  χοών- 
tovg  tonovg  &^ovg,  χα^άπερ  xai  ^fifig  ay^iwg).  So  also  rn'Oaoig, 
oΐ6τρog,  and  other  words,  the  ο  must  have  represented  the  sound  of 
w  (Varronianue ,  pp.  49,  251).  A  question  might  be  raised,  whether 
the  initial  ο  in  the  words  olicog,  olvog,  was  itself  a  representative  of 
the  labial  element  of  the  digamma,  or  whether  that  letter  was  prefixed 
to  the  whole  word  as  it  stands.  By  comparing  fovxog  with  the  San- 
scrit νέςαη,  Latin  vicus^  and  f  olvog  with  the  Latin  vinum,  we  might 
infer  that  the  ο  is  merely  a  guna  of  the  root-vowel  in  each  word;  and 
a  comparison  of  οίδα  with  the  Latin  vidij  Sanscrit  vida  (root  vid); 
2nd  pers.  sing,  olo^a,  Sanskrit  vettha^  Zend  vaista  (Burnouf,  Ταςηα, 
p.  451,  note  315) ;  1st  pers.  plur.  ΐδμεν,  Sanscrit  vtdtnas,  might  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  the  diphthong  in  the  singular  is  a  guna  of  the  root, 
and  that  the  initial  v,  which  belongs  to  the  root,  is  absorbed  (see 
Pott,  Etymol,  ForacL•  l  pp.  246  foil.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  conso- 
9antal  value  of  the  initial  ο  is  established  by  the  cases  mentioned  above; 
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and  we  find  in  Hesychios  the  glosses  γοΐνος  and  γοΐδα.  If,  then,  we 
compare  these  forms  with  the  Welsh  ffwyn  and  gwydd^  which  has  the 
full  coinpound  initial,  and  with  the  Armenian  gini  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  witariy  which  have  lost  respectively  the  labial  or  guttural  ele» 
ment  of  the  prefix,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  ο  in  olvog  and 
ξ}ΐ8α  is  really  a  residuum  of  the  digamma.  When  the  dental  sibilant 
θ  appears  as  a  substitute  for  the  digamma,  it  results  from  false  arti- 
culation, as  we  have  shown  above. 

Ill  The  Latin  language,  in  which  the  Sclavonian  element  was 
not,  as  in  the  Greek,  overpowered  by  the  introduction  of  High  German 
ingredients,  retained  the  digamma  sound  to  the  last,  though  the  Greek 
figure  was  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  then  again 
disused  (QuintiL  i.  7,  §  26;  xn.  10,  §  29;  comp.  Tacitus,  Annai.  xi. 
14).  This  digamma  sound  is  attribute  by  the  ancient  writers,  not  to 
the  letter  F,  which  so  nearly  resembles  the  Greek  digamma  in  form  (the 
only  difference  in  the  digamma  introduced  by  Claudius  being ,  that  it 
was  inverted),  but  to  the  letter  u  or  «?,  when  used  as  a  consonant ,  in 
which  case  it  seems  to  have  had  the  sound  of  our  w,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passages.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (l  c.  xx.  p.  52 
Beieke):  καΐ  διδόαόίν  ocirtolg  χωρία — τα  περί  την  ίεραν  λίμνην,  Ιν 
clg  ην  τα  ηολλα  ίλώδη,  α  νυν,  xccta  τον  αρχαΐον  της  διαλέχτου 
τρόηον,  Ον-ίλνα  όνομάξ^αι.  ovvrfiiq  γαρ  ην  τοις  αρχαΙοις'^Ελ- 
krfii^  ώζταηολλά^  τίρστι^έναι  των  ονομάτων  j  6η06ων  at  αρχείί 
άηο  ψωνηίντων  ΙγΙνοντο ,  την  ον  όνλλαβην  ίνΐ  ότονχείφ  γράφο- 
μίνην,  τούτο  δ'  ην  &6πΒρ  γάμμα  διτταΐς  ΙηΙ  μίαν  ορ&ην  Ιπιξβνγνύ' 
μενον  τάίς  ηλαγίαις^  ώζ  Γελένη,χαΙ  ^άναξ,  χαΐ  fotTtog  τΰά  ^ανηρ,  καΐ 
Λολλα  τοιαύτα.  Julian  (Ora^  χι.  ρ,  7 1,  edit.Spanheim) :  "Ενετοί  δΙ  οΐμαι 
το  ηροό^^ν  ώνομάξοντο,  νυν  δέ  ηδη^^ Ρωμαίων  τάς  πόλεις  Ιχόντων^ 
το  ιάν  ΰίαρχης  δνομα  όώξουόι  βραχεία  ηροΰ^ήχ^  γράμματος  Ιν 
άρχΐ^  της  ΙπωνυμΙας,  ϊύτι  δϊ  αύτον  ύνμβολον  χαραχχηρ  εις,  ονομά- 
ζουόι  δ\  αύτον  ΟΡ,  χαΐ  χρωνται  άντΙ  τον  ΒΗΤΑ^  Λολλάχις  ηροό- 
ΰίν^όεως  οΐμαΐ  τίνος  ϊνεχα  χαί  Ιδιύτψος  γλώττης.  Priscian  (ρ.  560) : 
Habehat  autem  hac  F  litera  hunc  sonum  quem  nunc  habet  U  loco  conso- 
nantis  posita,  Quintilian  (i.  4,  §  7) :  Desintne  aliquot  nobis  necessaries 
litera — utinhiSf  Seruus  et  Uulgus,  jEolicum  digamma  desideratur, 
(xn.  10,  §  29):  ^OLiC£  quoque  literoB  qua  seruum,  CERVVU-que  di- 
cimus,  etiamsi  forma  a  nobis  repudiata  est^  vis  tamen  nos  ipsa  perse- 
quitur.  From  these  passages  we  see  that  the  later  writers  considered 
the  digamma  only  in  its  labial  element.  It  appears,  however,  firom  Quin- 
tilian, that  there  was  another  Latin  letter,  F,  which  represented  the  di- 
gamma in  form  and  name,  which  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  Roman 
alphabet,  and  which  corresponded  to  the  older  power  of  the  Greek  di- 
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gamma,  in  combining,  as  it  would  seem,  a  sibilant  with  the  labial.  Quin- 
tilian  says  (I.  4,  §  14),  that  fordeum  and  fctdus  were  written  instead  of 
kordeum  and  hcedtis  in  old  Latin:  quin  fordeum,  T(EX>\i^que  (dicebant), 
pro  aspriratione  vav  velut  svmili  litera  utentes:  nam  contra  GhOeci  as- 
pirare  solent  (Φ),  ut  pro  Fundanio  Cicero  testem,  quiprimam  ejus  li- 
teram  dicere  non  posset,  irridet.  Again  he  says  (xn.  10,  §  27,  29),  that 
it  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  Romans  to  have  only  Υ  andF  instead 
of  the  Greek  Τ  and  Φ,  quibusnullas  apud  eoe  (Grodcoe)  dulciue  spirant. 
— Nam  et  tUa,  qua  est  sexta  nostrarum,  poene  non  humana  voce,  vel 
omnino  non  voce  potius,  inter  discrimina  dentium  e/flanda  est:  quas 
etiamcumvocalemproxima  accessit  quassa  quodammodo,utique  quoties 
aliquam  consonantem  frangit,  ut  in  hoc  ipso  frangit,  muUo  fit  hor- 
ridior.  From  these  passages  Mr.  Winning  has  inferred,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  Latin  /  corresponded  to  the  Lithuanian 
or  Sclavonian  double  consonant  sv  or  zw.  He  is  also  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  two  distinct  sounds  were  represented  by  the  Latin  /;  one 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  φ,  and  was  used  in  words  connected  with 
the  Greek,  such  as /ero^  fama^  &c.:  the  other,  this  double  sound,  apr 
pears  only  in  words  to  which  the  Greeks  have  no  corresponding  forms, 
as  in  fariolus,  fasena^  &c.,  in  which  the  /  was  subsequently  changed 
to  A  {Manual,  p.  266).  We  are  willing  to  adopt  the  former  opinion, 
that  /  was,  at  least  originally,  a  double  sound,  consisting  of  a  sibilant 
and  a  labial:  from  the  manner  in  which  Quintilian  speaks  of  it, 
there  must  have  been  something  very  peculiar  about  the  Latin  /, 
and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  its  pronunciation  would  of  it- 
self lead  us  to  suppose  a  sort  of  sibilation.  But  we  are  sure  that  it 
never  approximated  to  the  Greek  φ;  Quintilian  most  expressly  tells 
us  so,  and  the  fact  is  clear  from  the  following  phenomena  which  are 
applicable  to  words  connected  with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
words  in  which  /  appears.  That  the  Greek  φ  is  a  distinct  ph,  as 
in  shepherd,  and  that  it  is  not  equivalent  in  sound  to  the  Sanscrit 
hh,  which,  as  well  as  the  Latin  /,  etymologically  corresponds  to  it 
(compare  the  Greek  and  Latin  roots  φυ,  /u,  with  the  Sanscrit  equi- 
valent hhu)y  appears  from  reduplications  like  ηέφυτία,  and  from  con- 
tacts like  ΣίΟαιφώ,  That  the  Latin  ν  and  /  are  cognate  sounds,  and 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Latin  ^,  p,  or  with  the  Greek  /}, 
if,  φ,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  ν  and  /  may  be  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  n;  which  is  always  changed  into  m  before  the  other  letters: 
compare  conferred  conviva,  with  combiberey  componere,  imprimis, 
Ιμβάλλειν,  Ιμηας,  άμφΐ  (Pott,  EtymoL  Forsch.  i.  p.  79).  In  our 
opinion,  the  letters  /  and  ν  in  Latin  corresponded,  in  the  time  of 
Quintilian,  to  hv  and  w  respectively;  at  all  events,  the  former  was  an 
originally  compound  sound  made  up  of  a  guttural  (whether  under  the 
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form  of  a  eibilant  or  an  aspirate)  and  a  labial;  for  we  hold  that 
no  labial  can  pass  directly  into  a  guttural,  but  that,  in  every  in- 
stance where  this  has  apparently  occurred,  the  labial  has  been 
originally  connected  with  a  guttural:  thus  fircus  must  have  been 
hmrquus  or  avirquas  (Sanscrit  vrxkas,  !Zend  vehrkas)  before  it  could 
become  Mrcus  or  hirpue;  and  we  think  that  the  change  of  a  per- 
manent f,  at  the  beginning  of  Latin  words,  into  Λ  in  the  Romance 
languages,  is  a  proof,  that,  to  the  last,  /  contained  some  guttural 
element;  thus  the  Norman  hawk  stands  for  falco;  hors,  in  French, 
represents  the  Latin  fons,  which  is  fuori  in  modem  Italian  (com- 
pare guerra  and  guerre);  and  the  Spanish  haeer,  hambre^  hado, 
higo^  kijo^  hilo,  Jiermoso,  humo^  hoja,  hongo,  huesa  (hveea),  hurto, 
are  the  modem  substitutes  for  the  Latin  facere^  fames,  fatum,  ficus, 
filiuSy  filum,  formosue,  fumus,  folium,  fungus,  fossa,  furtum,  Grimm, 
we  are  aware,  thinks  that  ihere  is  a  real  connexion  between  the 
labial  υ  and  the  sibilant  and  aspirate  s,  h,  **I  infer,"  says  he 
{Deutsche  Gramm.  I.  p.  581),  "the  intimate  connexion  of  the  three 
breathings  v,  h,  s,  partly  from  the  change  of  ei  into  i  (p•  91),  of 
au  into  ό  (p.  94),  which  takes  place  before  them,  partly  from  the 
interchange  of  Λ  and  v,  w  (pp.  148,  403),  Λ  and  s  (pp.  318,  416), 
and  the  contact  of  the  aspiration  with  the  assibilation  (th^  ts,  z); 
between  v,  tOy  and  «,  there  is  no  immediate  interchange;  Λ  and  t?, 
the  softest  of  all  consonants,  occasionally  fall  ofif  without  substitu- 
tion, even  when  they  stand  at  the  beginning,  and  especially  before 
liquids."  It  is  strange  that  this  great  philologer  should  not  have 
perceived  that  the  arguments  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  voca- 
lization of  the  German  languages,  rather  prove  the  original  union 
of  a  guttural  and  labial  in  v,  Λ,  s,.  than  the  identity  of  the  gut- 
tural and  labial  elements :  the  change  of  ei  into  i=ee  before  v,  h,  s, 
is  an  absorption  of  i,  the  guttural  element  of  the  diphthong,  into 
the  following  guttural  element  h,  s,  or  into  the  guttural  element 
combined  with  and  presumed  in  the  v;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  guttural  part  of  the  w  is  often  dropt  in  this  case,  the 
change  of  the  diphthong  remaining  as  a  trace  of  the  guttural  part 
of  the  compound  sound:  conversely,  the  change  of  au  into  ό=οο 
before  the  same  letters,  shows  a  corresponding  loss  of  the  labial 
in  h,  s,  the  guttural  part  being  alone  retained.  Grimm  admits  that 
there  is  no  immediate  interchange  between  the  v(w)  and  s,  and 
that  V  and  Λ  (which  is  only  a  further  reduction  of  s)  sometimes  fall 
ofif  without  leaving  any  traces:  this  is  a  proof  that  a  compound  like 
hO=sv  might  become  either  Λ,  «,  or  v,  not  that  these  letters  are 
themselves  identical.  The  fact  is,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  that 
Grimm  has  not  a  proper  notion  of  the  origin  and  value  of  the  vowels 
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t,  tt,  which,  we  have  shown,  are  the  vocalization  of  ^  and  t?,  the 
ultimate  forms  of  the  mutes,  the  former  being  the  point  of  conver- 
gence to  the  gutturals  and  dentals,  the  latter  to  the  labials.  The  name 
V  fIfiJiov,  and  the  fact  that  this  letter  never  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  without  a  rough  breathing,  show  how  natural  the  union  of  the 
aspirate  and  labial  are  to  some  articulations ;  this  vowel  is  to  the  pre- 
sent d^  pronounced  like  ν  by  the  Greeks  even  before  consonants; 
and  the  analogy  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  in  which  t  and  u  are  always 
pronounced  as  the  consonants  y,  ν  before  vowels,  even  when  they 
form  part  of  the  diphthongs  i,  6,  aa  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  old 
Grammarians,  assures  us  that  the  Greek  υ  was  t?,  or  rather  hv,  before 
it  was  u,  and  that  t  was  y  or  j  before  it  was  i, 

112  We  may  now  leave  the  diganmia,  or  rather  its  labial  ele- 
ment, and  direct  our  attention  to  the  sibilants,  the  aspirate,  the  gut- 
tural χ,  and  the  vowel  ι  considered  as  the  ultimate  state  of  the  gut- 
turals and  dentals.  The  gutturals  are  softened  as  follow — k  into  οΛ, 
eh,  8;  g  into  y,  sh:  the  dentals  thus — t  into  ίΛ,  8ΐι,8\  d  into  *Λ.  These 
changes  may  also  be  produced  by  subjoining  to  each  guttural  and 
dental  the  letter  y(i),  and  pronouncing  the  combined  letters  as  one: 
the  sound  which  results  in  each  case  is  «Λ.  As,  then,  this  softening 
might  have  been  effected  by  the  addition  of  t,  if  that  vowel  had  existed, 
conversely  the  vowel  t,  not  having  existed  previously,  naturally  sprung 
from  this  change  of  the  aspirates  of  the  dental  and  guttural  orders, 
the  aspirated  dental  or  guttural  element  berug  omitted;  just  as  the 
vowel  u  arose  from  a  similar  softening  of  the  aspirate  of  the  labial 
order,  the  aspirated  labial  element  being  omitted.  The  Greek  ζ  remains 
as  a  representative  of  the  guttural  or  dental  combined  with  t(^),  as 
will  hereafter  be  shown'*'.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  appears,  from  the  forms  of  the  comparativef  and  of  the 
verb  conjugation^,  and  from  other  phenomena  in  Greek§,  that  ζ  was 
equivalent  to  xy,  yy,  ry,  iy;  we  know  from  the  analogy  of  modem 
languages  that  these  sounds  may  be  equivalent  to  «Λ,  and  it  is  clear 


*  The  theory,  which  we  started  in  this  work  twenty  years  ago,  re- 
specting the  inflaence  of  %  on  a  preceding  consonant,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  A.  Schleicher  {zwr  vergleichenden  Spra- 
chengeschichte y  Bonn,  1848).  He  gives  this  phenomenon  the  name  Zeta- 
cismtu,  with  the  following  explanation  (p.39):  "I  derived  this  name  from 
the  most  familiar  example  of  the  amalgamation  of  two  consonants  of  which 
the  second  is  j.  In  the  narrower  sense  then  it  denotes  the  complete  amal- 
gamation of  j  with  the  preceding  consonant  (as  in  the  Greek),  in  the 
wider  sense,  it  signifies  any  influence  of  a  contiguous  j  (or  of  the  vowels 
t,  e),  on  the  preceding  consonant.'* 

t  Book  II.  chap.  2  %  Book  iv.  chap.  4.  §  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 
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from  the  words  of  Dionysdus  of  Halicamaesus  (de  Compos,  c.  14,  p.  81, 
Reiske)  that  ξ  must  have  been  sometimes  pronounced  like  eh=dy=gy. 
He  says:  τριών  δε  των  άλλων  γραμμάτων ,  α  δη  δίπλα  καλείται, το 
ξ  μάλλον  ηδννει  την  ακοην  των  ετέρων,  rb  μεν  γαρ  |,  δια  τον  χ, 
το  δε  ψ,  δια  τον  π,  rbv  ΰνριγμον  άποδίδωόι,  ^^ιλών  όντων  αμφο- 
τέρων, τοντο  δ*  ίΐ<5νχη  τω  ηνεύματι  δαόννετΰα,  τίαϊ  fort  των  ομο- 
γενών γενναιόταχον.  In  the  Doric  dialect*,  ζ  is  written  <yi,  which  is 
merely  a  result  of  Hellenic  euphony;  for  the  place  of  f  in  the  alphabet 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  considered  originally  as  a  modification 
of  δ;  and  as  |  represents  both  7t6  and  <yx,  so  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  οδ  is  a  transposition  of  an  original  d(ft,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  Teade,  and  also  indicates  a  sound  nearly  connected  with  δι^  γι 
or  i=j.  Conversely,  in  the  East- Anglian  dialect  of  our  own  language,  d* 
becomes  dge==jy  as  is  shown  by  the  Suffolk  proper  names  Etheredge, 
Coekeedgey  &c.,  which  represent  the  original  genitives  Ethereda,  Cocks- 
heads y  &G.  The  vowel  ι  is  placed  next  to  θ,  the  simple  aspirate  of  τ 
or  d,  because  it  is  the  last  result  of  the  softening  of  those  letters.  In 
some  cases  a  Ghreek  %  represents  a  Sanscrit  y,  as  in  %θε^,  hyas. 

When  the  Greek  ζ  stands  as  a  representative  of  the  guttural  in 
its  softened  state  (thus,  ζάω  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  jti?(fmi^  Sclavon. 
schivu,  Lithuanian  gyws=viOUS,  gywenu=OiOo^^  and  ξέ^α  to  the 
Sanscrit  Java,  Lith.  jatoai^),  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Zend  z,  which  was 
nearly  our  j ,  as  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  Neriosengh  uses 
the  Sanscrit  j  uls  &  transcription  of  this  letter:  thus  he  writes  Ahura- 
majdasya,  "of  Ormuzd,"  and  Jjisnijanda,  "the  Zend,  or  book  called 
Ύαςηα,^  Majdaiasnyahy  "the  Mazdaiasnas"  (Bumouf,  Fapna,  p.  xv). 
In  related  words  this  Zend  letter  stands  for  the  Greek  κ,  y>  or  χ ,  or 
for  a  Latin  and  Sanscrit  Λ  when  that  letter  represents  a  strong  gut- 
tural breathing:  the  following  instances  are  given  by  Bvamoui (Ταςηα, 
p.  Ixxxi): 


♦  So  say  the  Grammarians  {ScL•ll.  IHon,  Thr.  780,  16;  Etym.  M.  412, 
&c.) ;  but  Ahrens  {de  dialect  Dorica,  p.  95)  considers  this  as  an  ocoasional 
imitation  of  the  Lesbian  dialect  by  the  lyric  and  bucolic  poets. 

*  A  curious  metathesis  of  tv  into  pt  has  been  noticed  in  the  Buddhist 
inscription  of  Girnar.  See  Lassen,  Indiscke  Alterthumskundey  ii.  p.  227,  note  4. 

;^  Bopp  has  not  seen  the  true  analysis  of  this  rooty  although  he  has 
furnished  the  materials  for  it  (Vergl.  Gramm,  p.  128).  A  comparison  of 
the  Gothic  quivs^vivus,  with  the  O.  N.  quikvy  O.  S.  quiCy  Engl,  quick^  and 
the  perfect  vixi  (Schneider,  Elementarlehre,  i.  p.  243),  shows  that  the  root 
originally  involved  a  reduplication  of  the  digamma  or  qv:  so  that  the 
Latin  vivus  stands  for  qviqvus  (^Varronian,  p.  250). 

§  According  t•  Ptolemy  Java  was  "the  barley  island;"  vii.  2:  Ίαβα- 
δίου  δ  αημαίνει  kqiS^s  vijaog.  See  W.  Humboldt,  uber  die  Kaivi-Sprache, 
I.  pp.  60—63;  A.  Humboldt,  Kosmos^  i.  p.  559  note. 
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Sanicrit. 

Greek. 

Zend. 

Liih. 

mih 

Latin, 

mingo 

6μ1χω 

miz 

myzu 

hima 

hiems 

χεΐμα 

zydo 

ziema 

hansa 

t  Gothic, 
I  Latin, 

gans 

χήν 

zasis 

aneer 

b'humi 

/Latin, 
I  Gothic, 

humus 
gaut'  f 

χαμαΐ 

zm 

zeme 

hrdaya 

ί  Latin, 
I  Gothic, 

cor 

xagSUc 

szirdis 

havrtd 

aham 

/Latin, 
I  Gothic, 

ego 

Ιγώ 

azem 

isz 

ik 

hasta 

Latin, 

hand 

hir 

pre-hend-ere 

X^Q 

zasta 

mahat 

\    — 
I  Gothic, 

magnu8\ 
mikels  / 

μέγας 

maz 

hart 

Latin 

viridis 

ωχρός 

zairi 

113  The  reader  will  be  careful  to  distinguish  from  this  appear- 
ance of  the  A  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin  those  cases  in  which  the  initial 
aspiration  appears  in  Greek  as  the  representative  of  a  sibilant  in  those 
languages.  We  have  already  shown,  from  the  form  of  the  character 
in  the  DSva^gart  alphabet,  that  Λ  is  not  an  original  letter.  It  has, 
however,  two  sounds.  According  to  one  it  is  a  hard  guttural  breath- 
ing, and  appears  as  the  representative  either  of  an  original  guttural 
consonant  or  of  the  digamma.  In  this  use  it  may  stand  either  at  the 
beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word  in  Latin,  Sanscrit,  or  Low 
German,  and  it  frequently  resumes  its  original  form  in  certain  com- 
binations. It  is  this  Λ  which  corresponds  to  the  Zend  z=j.  To  the 
instances  given  above  we  may  add  the  following:  Sanscrit  root  vah, 
Latin  veh'it^  vee-sit,  veetus^  vac-ca,  Γόχ-ος,  ^οχεύπν,  ϋώχ-ην^  Zend 
vaz-aiti,  Sdavonian  vezeti,  Lithuanian  vezu,  vessti;  Latin  trah-ere^ 
traC'Sij  German  trag-en^  Lithuanian  traukti;  Latin  hostis  from  fostis 
(=:sOOStis  or  hvostis),  German  gosts ;  Gothic  haupit,  Latin  caput,  κεφ- 
(ίλή;  Latin  homin  (homo),  Gothic  guma,  old  High  German  komo,  Li- 
thuanian zmonesy  old  Prussian  smunents;  Latin  hortuSy  Gothic  gards^ 
old  High  German  karti,  χόρτος;  Gothic  taihun^  δίχα,  Sanskrit  daga^ 
«fee.  From  this  it  is  dear  that  the  strong  Λ  is  the  immediate  represen- 
tative of  the  digamma  or  of  a  primitive  guttural;  that  it  is  harder 
and  more  original  than  j=zz  (Zend)  appears  from  the  use  of  the  latter 
in  reduplications  from  roots  beginning  with  the  hard  λ,  as  in  jahdmi, 
juhava,  &c. ;  compare  chakara,  bibharmi,  &c.  The  other  sound  of  A  is 
merely  a  weakening  of  the  sibilant ,  similar  to  the  visarga  at  the  end 
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of  a  word,  and  generally  makes  its  appearance  as  an  initiaL  This 
breathing,  as  a  substitate  for  «,  is  consistently  found  in  those  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-Germanic  UEunily,  which  we  infer  from  other  reasons 
to  be  more  recent  than  those  of  the  same  family  in  which  the  corre- 
sponding words  begin  with  s:  its  appearance  may,  therefore,  be  used 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  languages ,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
the  age  from  other  sources,  are  recent  in  comparison  with  those  which 
present  the  initial  s.  We  have  Λ  for  «  in  Greek  as  compared  with  Latin 
and  Sanscrit,  in  Welsh  as  compared  with  Erse,  and  in  Zend  as  com- 
pared with  Sanscrit:  now  we  have  reason  to  believe,  independently  of 
this,  that  Greek  (in  one  element  at  least)  and  Welsh  are  younger  than 
Latin  or  Sanscrit  and  Erse  respectively:  we  therefore  conclude  that 
Zend  is  younger  than  Sanscrit,  or  belongs,  at  least  in  one  element,  to 
the  High  Iranian  class*.  The  following  are  a  few  instances  out  of  a 
great  number  which  might  be  collected. 

More  ancient  languages  with  s.  More  recent  languages  with  A. 


Lfttin  or 

Sftiuorii. 

Qothio. 

Εγμ. 

Zeod. 

Greek. 

WeUh. 

sa 

si 

si 

ha 

h 

hi 

saptan 

\sibun    \ 
\septemi 

secht 

hapta 

Ιητά 

\sam    1 
XaakrV 

sitntd 

iham       \ 
Xhakereti 

αμα 

evo 

sal 

salan 

αλς 

halen 

βυαρηαβ 

\somnus 
\  slips     1 

suan 

vnvog 

hyn 

svar 

sol 

ί  saul       \  hvare 
V  somean  ί 

(ήλιος) 

iheol    1 
I  hinon  ί 

eanti 

(sunt) 
\sinti 

henti 

Sarasvati 

Haraqaiti  (i,  e. 

Arachosia) 

Sarayu 

Uarohu  (i.  e. 
Herat) 

Sindu 

Hindu 

soma 

homa 

Asura 

Ahura 

*  Schleicher  remarks  {zur  vergl.  Sprachengesch.  p.  34):  "the  Zend, 
which  is  so  rich  in  vowels  and  changes  the  dental  sibilant  into  a  breathing, 
exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Greek  in  this  and  other  particulars, 
whereas  the  more  ancient  Latin  shows  rather  the  habitus  of  the  old  In- 
dian." It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  is  another 
proof  of  the  affinities  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Persians  (above,  §  90). 
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114  In  general  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  letters  ν  and  g, 
which  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  any  other  consonants  at 
the  end  of  words,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  evanescent  not  only 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  but  also  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  syllable. 
This  IB  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  anusvara  and  visarga,  and 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Greek  etymology  are  ex- 
plicable only  with  reference  to  this  tendency.  The  evanescence  of  6^ 
or  its  subsidence  into  an  aspirate  at  the  commencement  of  a  word, 
has  been  sufficiently  exemplified  above.  It  may  be  considered  as  al- 
most a  rule  of  the  Greek  language  when  a  vowel  follows.  Thus,  the 
8  of  silva  is  always  represented  by  the  aspirate  of  νλί^η,  except  in  the 
old  compound  Σ}ίαΛτψ6ύλη=Τ^^αΙά'ρ0Τθά6 ,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Thrace  (cf.  Sila  in  Bruttium).  Συς  is  found  by  the  side  of  vg^  and  θ 
sometimes  stands  for  6  by  the  side  of  the  aspirate,  as  in  ^άλαόόα  for 
όάλαόόα  by  the  side  of  akg;  θέλω,  from  the  root  ίλ-;  Ac.  We  have 
Sarpedon,  "the  robber" =a:p^iy ίων  (Welcker,  KreUKoU  p.  9 ;  Ruckert, 
Troja's  Ur sprung  y  p.  34).  The  Greek  ^Eqvwvq^  ΈρΙνεός  have  been 
compared  with  the  Sanscrit  Saranyu,  Saranyava  (Kuhn,  Zeitachr,  f. 
vergi  Sprachf.  I.  pp.  439  sqq.).  Similarly,  the  Greek  ^Ερμης^Έρμείας^ 
and  the  Tuscan  Turms^  are  equally  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  Sd- 
rameya  (Dr.Trithen,  Proc,  Phil.  Soc.  m.  No. 71,  pp.201  sqq.):  compare 
ημέρα,όήμερον,τημερονΐΒΛτά^τε^ύτά:  ερμίς,τερμίς^  &c  (  Varroniantis^ 
p.  150).  The  medial  δ  appears  also  as  an  occasional  representative  of 
the  sibilant ;  compare  δείλη  with  εΐλη,  όέλ-ας^  ^Ato^,  <&c.  The  abso- 
lute and  total  evanescence  of  ζ  and  ν  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  cases 
in  which  they  were  originally  flanked  on  both  sides  by  short  vowels. 
They  are  then  changed  into  the  rough  or  nasal  breathing  respectively, 
and  thus  they  pass  ofif  from  the  want  of  characters  to  express  them. 
Compare  χντηχ^^  τνΛτεαι^  with  τΐΟ^εόαν,  and  μείξονς,  μείζοες,  with 
μείζονες.  The  simple  α,  which  the  Hebrew  grammarians  appropriately 
call  patha^h  or  "opening,"  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  to  serve 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  residuary  nasal  breathing.  Thus  when  ν  is  fol- 
lowed by  r,  -ft,  or  stands  by  itself  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  very  often 
represented  by  a*.  Hence  we  have  τετνφαται,  for  τετνφντοίΐ,  όω- 
ξοΐατο  for  όώζοιντο,  ηάτερα  for  χάτερν,  or  ηάχρεν^  &c.  The  plural 
Ιχόμ^α  by  the  side  of  the  dual  Ιχόμε^ον^  Mo\.  ίχόμε&εν,  is 
on  instance  of  the  frequency  of  this  interchange,  and  some  roots 
are  regularly  affected  by  it ;  compare  βεν^ος  with  βά^ος ;  Ttiv^og 
with  na^ogy  πείόομαι,  on  the  analogy  of  χαρίεις  from  χοίρίεντς^  for 


*  On  the  evanescence  of  ν  in  particalar  we  have  collected  a  number  of 
iUostrations  in  a  special  paper.  Trans,  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1854, 
pp.  282—295. 
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7ύν^'6ομαι\  ΛΒΛον^α  as  the  perfect  of  ηά6%ω  for  niv967m\  γέγσνα 
by  the  side  of  γέγαα\  the  roots  μα-  and  fta/-,  &c  A  siinilar  prin- 
ciple, namely  the  affinity  of  the  aspirate  and  sibilant,  will  explain 
a  remakable  phenomenon  in  regard  to  the  vanishing  letter,  ς. 
Although  the  Greeks  particnlarly  delighted  in  the  combination  (ίθ*-, 
which  is  partly  shown  by  the  purely  Hellenic  change  of  the  more  an- 
cient i=^86  into  68\  and  though  there  are  many  structures,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  which  are  really  due  to 
this  predilection,  yet  we  find  on  the  other  hand  some  cases  in  which 
the  6  of  the  combination  6^  becomes  absolutely  evanescent  when  it  is 
preceded  by  an  aspirate ;  thus,  we  have  χέτυφ-^ε  for  τέτυφ-ό^ε^  λέ- 
λεχ-^αν  for  λελέχ-ό^ω^  &c  If  the  combination  w  is  left  at  the  end  of 
a  word  it  regularly  becomes  a.  All  neuter  plurals  are  examples  of 
this,  and  we  shall  see  below  that  δέκα  must  have  been  originally 
Sfi'TiBVt.  The  loss  of  the  ν  is  very  common  in  the  separative  particle 
ανά  or  άν-^  signifying  remoteness  in  space  or  time,  and  used  with 
nouns  as  a  negative  prefix,  and  with  verbs  as  a  temporal  augment.  In 
the  former  case  &va  or  va  always  becomes  ά-  in  Attic  Greek  when 
prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant.  When  it  precedes  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel  the  ν  is  retained,  and  the  form  is  ai/- 
or  άνη-.  In  Homeric  Greek  the  form  νη-  appears  whether  the 
word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  a  consonant.  In  the  other  case  re- 
ferred to— that  of  the  temporal  augment — ava  is  invariably  sof- 
tened into  I-.  There  is  a  curious  analogy  in  this  case  to  the  Hebrew 
"^SK,  'hani,  which  is  always  curtailed  into  ί$,  'he^  when  it  appears  as 
the  personal  prefix  of  the  continuous  tense :  and  in  the  same  way  ώ^Κ, 
^hineeh,  "a  man,"  is  usually  shortened  into  ύ'^Η  ^hish,  and  the  η  is 
omitted  in  ηκ  [haph,  from  η3Ν  'heneph,  just  as  in  αω  by  the  side  of 
άνεμος  and  animus. 

116  The  letter  ξ,  which  is  generally  a  direct  union  of  the  gut- 
tural κ  OT  γ  with  the  sibilant,  does  not  require  much  notice.  In  San- 
crit  it  is  often  represented  by  the  softer  form  eh,  just  as  χ  is  almost 
consistently  represented  by  g.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  difficult. 
We  shall  show  immediately  that,  when  an  aspirate  or  sibilant  is  com- 
bined with  a  consonant,  it  very  often  changes  its  place,  that  is,  it  may 
stand  either  before  or  after  the  consonant.  Thus  the  root  of  the  rela- 
tive pronoun,  which  is  ^  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  is  gt?  in  Latin,  hv  in 
Gothic,  but  wh  in  English;  so  ρ=λΓ  becomes  rh  in  Latin;  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  ζ  was  both  d<S  and  oS.  Similarly  ξ  was  both 
7cg  and  (5x,  just  as  the  sound,  which  is  A«  in  Gothic,  became  sh  in 
Sanskrit,  so  that  |  occasionally  corresponded  in  power  to  the  Semitic 
Shin,  the  name  of  which  its  common  denomination  ξι  seems  to  repre- 
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Bent.  TbuB  ^φος  was  written  όχίφος  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  and  perhaps  even 
τίίφος  (Pausan.  m.  26,  9);  and  in  the  same  way  the  Eastern  snbjects  of 
Alexander  seem  to  have  transposed  the  elements  of  the  |  in  his  name, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  forms  of  ^Αλέξανδρος  and  ^Αλεξανδρία,  β.  g. 
Iscander,  Scanderon,  Candahar*,  The  same  has  been  the  case  with  ψ 
(Bekk.  Anecd,  p.  815),  and  the  pronominal  forms  φ€,  ψι/ι/,  -pee,  must 
be  considered  as  transpositions  of  όφε^  It  has  been  mentioned  above, 
that  ξι  appears  to  have  come  in  as  a  substitute  for  the  Doric  όάν^  the 
older  representative  of  Shin.  The  Latin  χ  seems  frequently  to  have  lost 
the  ib-sound  altogether,  as  in  Zilyxea  compared  with  *Οδν06ενς,  rixa 
compared  with  Ι-ρ^ά-^,  Ι-ρΙζω^  &o.  In  the  Doric  dialext  ξ  appears  for  6 
in  the  fut.  and  1  aor.  of  verbs  in  -ζω  (Ahrens,  dial.  Dor.  pp.  89  sqq.). 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  here,  like  66-,  a  representative  of  the 
the  sound  sh  resulting  from  6u  In  the  name  βέρξης  it  seems  that  ξ  re- 
presents both  ks  and  also  sk  softened  into  sh,  for  the  Persian  original 
was  Khshaydraha  (see  below,  §§  160, 470). 

116  We  must  now  show  how  H,  the  old  mark  of  the  aspiration  in 
Greek,  came  to  be  used  as  a  sign  for  the  long  e,  the  first  half  of  it  being 
alone  retained  to  denote  the  rough  breathing.  It  is  an  etymological 
principle  of  great  importance,  that  an  aspirated  short  vowel  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  unaspirated  long  one.  To  this  may  be  added  another  principle 
of  equal  importance  and  frmdamentally  the  same,  that  an  initial  di- 
gamma  or  aspirated  labial,  represented  by  the  secondary  vowels  i  or  u, 
may  be  placed  behind  the  initial  vowel  so  as  to  form  a  diphthong,  or 
even  be  transferred  to  the  second  syllable  of  the  word.  We  have  a 
simple  exemplification  of  the  first  principle  in  the  word  ωμός  "a  shoul- 
der," which  is  clearly  another  form  of  ομχ)ζ  from  the  pronominal  com- 
pound &-fi-  {byiOVi  &c.))  expressing  the  equilibrium  of  the  shoulders:  so 
that  ωμχ)ς=^ομοζ  is  related  to  humerus,  as  νόμοζ  is  to  numerus.  Of  both 
principles  we  have  the  following  instances  in  the  Greek  language  itself, 
and  from  one  root — Ιλκ  in  ελχω,  which  begins  properly  with  the  di- 
gamma,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  From  this  root  we  have  ηλεχνρον  for  ελκτρον,  ηλατίάτα  and 
ηλαχάτη  for  iXxta  and  ίλκτι},  and  ώΐαξ  for  δλ|  according  to  the  first 
principle,  and  αύλαξ  for  the  same  word,  according  to  the  secondf.  We 
recognise  the  same  etymological  &ct  in  the  comparison  of  cce-quus  with 
t'Xa-vog,  which  has  nearly  the  same  meaning.    In  compounds  we  see 


*  In  the  inecription  of  A^oka  at  Eapur  di  Qiri  (b.  c.  253),  the  name 
of  Alexander  seems  to  be  represented  by  Alikamnariy  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  the  I  appear  in  their  proper  order. 

t  See  Battmann,  MyihoL  ii.  pp.  355  foil.,  which  we  have  translated  in 
oar  notes  on  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  pp.  213—219. 
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that  ae^  originally  ai^  is  equivalent  to  Z.  Thue  from  ass-timo  we  have 
ex-istimo,  from  as-quus,  in-iquus,  &c,  (see  VarronianuSj  p.  262).  Con- 
sequently ae-qua-nus^t-ka^us^  -χα-νόζ.  So  that  we  ought  not  to 
connect  ixavog  with  Γχι»,  Ιχάνω  as  Passow  does  in  his  Lexicon,  but  with 
the  pronominal  compound  hi-c  found  in  the  affix  -ί-χός,  &c :  and  thus 
txa-vog  corresponds  in  origin  as  well  as  meaning  to  idoneus^^ideo-netu 
(cf.  Buttmann,  LexU.  i.  46;  Doderlein,  Etym.  u.  Syn,  m.  276).  The 
second  principle  is  very  frequently  applied  in  transitions  from  Greek 
to  Sanskrit:  thus  we  have  in  Sanscrit  cUvas=^efog  (dhevos);  ikcUaras 
(aikataras)==i7car6Qog]iheS&nBcniika==aika  is^a^in  modemPersian, 
and  the  Sanscrit  vidmi  {=vaidmi%  phena  (=phaina)j  ^veta  (=pt?ai/a) 
correspond  to  the  Sclavonic  vjemi,  pjena,  svjet.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  Greek:  thus  from  the  last-mentioned  root  (exccg,  Sanscrit 
Skas,  Latin  cequus  and  secus)^  we  have  ίϋχηίοζ  forixiyAoff,  a  change 
which  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  account  for  by  the  supposition  of 
two  digammas,  as  Thiersch  and  Buttmann  have  supposed.  The  gloss  in 
Hesychius  {γέγχαλον^  ί]<ίνχον\  which  would  seem  to  point  to  a  form 
/a/xaAog,  is  evidently  wrong  from  its  position  between  ytuigag  and 
γεκα^ά  (L  γεκουόα)  in  that  vocabulary:  we  should  read  γέτοαλον  with 
Pearson  and  Guyet.  Sometimes  the  digamma,  which  should  have 
begun  the  word,  was  transferred  not  only  to  a  place  behind  the  first 
vowel,  but  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  syllable ,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance:  ολος=/όλος^  "ftdl,"  became  first  ονλός=^ο/^λος, 
then  oXfog,  as  we  see  in  5λβος  and  όλβαχψον  (as  it  should  be  read 
in  Hesychius,  s.  v.  ενηλοντον)  horn  ουλή  and  χέω.  The  same  prin- 
ciple explains  the  shifting  of  the  aspirate  in  such  cases  as  ϊχω  Qek-ho), 
?|ω  {hek'So)^  τρέχω  {trek-ho)^  θρεξω  {threk-so)^  Ac.  We  conceive 
then  that  the  adoption  of  if  as  the  sign  for  the  long  vowel  i7=e ,  is 
due  to  the  f&ct  that  he  was  actually  considered  as  equivalent  to  e. 
The  vowel  η  really  contains,  in  many  cases,  not  merely  the  common 
rough  breathing,  but  also  the  digamma  hv,  and  even  the  softened 
dental  or  guttural  dy,  j,  as  in  Ιτντίην  for  IzvnyaVy  or,  when  aspirated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  as  in  ημεροζ  for  δίάμερος,  &c.  This  j 
or  y  is  also  represented  by  ε  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  ηόλεως^= 
Λόλyωg\  and  we  often  find  that  as  presumes  a  single  ε  preceded  by 
some  guttural  breathing  (Buttmann,  AusfihrL  Sprl.  §  112,  17,  Anm, 
23).  Compare  Ηρ6η  with  the  Sancrit  varsha.  We  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  that  η  is  also  in  many  cases  the  representa- 
tive of  ii :  thus  δέεL•g  is  another  form  of  δήλος  and  ^δεε,  of  ^δψ — 
αναλύεται  yow  τbη  εΙς  δυο  εε,  ώ^  Λαρίχ  τω  Λοιψ^ι — δέελον  d*  ΙπΙ 
6ημά  τ  Ιχεναν — καΐ  Συναιρείται  TtaUv  τα  δύο  εε  είςτί)  η,  ώς  το 
^άεε,  ^δη{3€ΐιοΙ.  Dionys,  Thr.  p.  797).  the  form  of  ω  shows  that  it 
is  a  similar  combination  of  oo,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  this  was  its  real  value.  As  the  Sanscrit  d^a-i-a  regularly  cor- 
responds to  ω  as  well  as  to  a,  and  as  the  Sanscrit  a  represents  the 
lighter  δ  no  less  than  the  heavier  α ,  we  may  UEUrly  conclude  that  ω 
is  the  reduplication  of  ο  just  as  α  is  of  a,  or  that  in  the  longer  as  well 
as  in  the  shorter  vowels  the  Greek  alphabet  denotes  those  differences 
of  weight,  which  the  Sanscrit  neglects.  In  this  scale  of  weights  ε  is 
the  lightest  vowel.  But  η  is  heavier  than  ω,  which  is  substituted  for 
it  in  derivative  forms  or  heavier  words;  thus  from  Λατήρ  we  have 
άτίάζωρ,  from  φρήν,  όώφρίον ;  and  we  have  the  heavier  words  *Jra- 
λ(4άζης,  ότρατιύτης  by  the  side  of  fcoh'^tfig»  The  statement,  therefore, 
that  η=εε,  requires  the  explanation  given  above,  namely  that  εε  in 
this  case  must  be  regarded  as  a  fainter  articulation  of  the  uc  to  which 
η  is  etymologically  equivalent.  The  pronunciation  of  η  takes  it  out  of 
the  category  of  the  mere  articulation  vowels  a,  ε,  ο.  It  corresponded 
to  the  Hebrew  tsere,  i.  e.  to  our  long  α  as  in  mate,  or  to  our  long  e  as 
in  there.  The  passage  from  uv  to  this  sound  may  be  seen  in  a  compa- 
rison of  the  German  ja  with  our  yea.  The  act  of  utterance  in  o,  ω,  no 
less  than  in  a,  a,  ε,  is  consistent  with  a  frdly-opened  mouth,  and  this 
is  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  names  patha^h^  qametZj  and  ^holem,  and 
by  the  relation  between  ο  and  the  nasal  ^;  while  the  narrower  open- 
ing and  the  formation  of  the  lips  into  a  mere  fissure ,  by  which  the 
tsere  and  the  cognate  or  included  ^hirik  are  articulated,  are  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  these  names.  This  difference  is  recognised  by  the 
Greek  grammarians,  who  give  the  following  description  of  the  sound 
οίη:  δει  rh  μίν  η  iTupcwovvta  μψννπν  xh  ότόμα  ώς  ΙηΙ  τα  ma 
εκατέρωθεν,  th  ώ  έτιφξονσνντα  μψννπν  τα  χείλη  ώς  ΙπΙ  την  ρίνα 
χαΐ  τον  Λωγωνα  (Bekkeri  Anecd,  p.  797),  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes  represented  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep  by  the  syllable  βη  (see  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Ant.  p.  40 ;  Hesych. 
s.  V.  /J^  λέγει\  Etym.  M.  196,  7;  and  Bekker.  Anecd,  p.  86). 

117  Although  we  must  reserve  for  subsequent  chapters  some 
further  discussion  of  certain  letters,  we  shall  perhaps  consult  the  con- 
venience of  the  student  by  stating  briefly  in  this  place  the  results  at 
which  we  have  arrived  respecting  the  Greek  Alphabet  in  general  We 
enumerate  in  the  established  order  all  the  characters  at  any  time 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  original  syllabarium  is  distin- 
guished by  the  employment  of  capitals  and  Roman  numerals,  and  we 
have  added  the  Hebrew  letter  when  the  character  is  of  Semitic  origin. 

(1)  I.  A,  «,  at  first  a  mere  breathing,  afterwards  a  broad, 
open  sound,  frequently  used  as  a  representative 
of  the  nasal  breathing,  just  as  ^  passes  through  η 
into  M. 


(2) 

Π. 

Β, 

(3) 

lU. 

Γ, 

(4) 

IV. 

^, 

(5) 

V. 

Ε, 
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η,  generally  like  our  (,  but  sometiines,  at  it  seems, 
employed  as  a  v. 

^  a  hard  g^  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  nasal 
breathing. 

*T,  often  pronounced  with  a  lisp,  and  then  approxi- 
mating to  θ  and  ρ. 

Π)  at  first  an  aspirate,  afterwards  the  residuary  light 
Yowel  with  which  that  aspirate  was  articulated; 
often  pronounced  like  y  when  followed  by  an- 
other YoweL 

(6)  VI.  /,    1,    a  combination  of  the  guttural  breathing  with  the 

labial,  most  usually  under  the  form  hv  or  Au;  in 
its  original  value  the  labial  predominated. 

(7)  fc     ^    originally  d*,  transposed  in  some  dialects  to  ed, 

and  softened  generally  into  the  sound  j  or  sh, 
which  is  equivalent  to  di  or  gi, 

(8)  VII.    H,    Π,    a  hard  aspirated  guttural,  pronounced  kg  or  gh, 

afterwards  a  long  vowel  like  the  Hebrew  tsere 
and  our  α  in  o^,  but  always  implying  some  ety- 
mological absorption,  especially  the  syllable  ur. 

(9)  Vin.    Θ,    a,    originally  Ad  or  dh,  afterwards  softened  through 

tk  into  an  approximate  sibilant,  and  always  closely 
allied  to  δ. 

(10)  t,     ■',    a  vocalized  guttural. 

(11)  κ,    D,    a  substitution  for  q:  occurs  twice  as  a  final  letter. 

(12)  IX.    A,    b,    sometimes  approximated  to  the  soft  French  L 

(13)  X.    My    ΰ,Ι  did  not  usually  differ  from  their  representatives 

(14)  XI.     Ny     5,' in  other   languages;   they   came   nearer  to  the 

media  than  to  the  tenuee;  thus  μ  delights  in  con- 
tacts with  |3,  V  with  d;  and  in  later  applications 
of  the  alphabet,  μΛ  represents  |3,  and  vt^  δ;  the 
same  appetency  for  a  quasi-medial  articulation  is 
observable  in  the  other  dental  liquids  λ,  ρ,  which 
often  represent  v,  i,  or  θ;  ν  is  one  of  the  most 
frequently  used  of  the  final  consonants;  and  in 
this  employment  it  has  often  taken  the  place  of 
an  originally  final  μ,  or  of  μ  which  by  apocope 
has  become  final;  both  μ  and  ν  may  approximate 
to  the  nasal  breathing. 

(15)  li    ^»    originally  6X  from  6χ  or  sh;  afterwards  trans- 

posed to  Are;  in  some  dialects  it  retained  its  softer 
sound. 
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at  first  a  mere  nasal  breathing;  afterwards  an 
intermediate  value  of  the  articulation  vowel; 
sometimes  pronounced  as  w  before  another 
voweL 

did  not  differ  from  its  modem  equivalent, 
properly  a  combination  of  guttural  and  labial, 
like  /;  the  guttural  however  predominated  in 
this  case. 

approximated  to  d  and  %\  and  is  occasionally 
found  as  a  final  letter. 

the  most  usual  sibilant;  very  often  occurs  as  a 
finaL 

did  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  dental  tenuis, 
the  residuum  of  /  =  hUy  when  the  letter  became 
itJikiv  by  the  omission  of  the  aspirate, 
an  imperfect  substitute  for  another  value  of  the 
lost  f  , 

a  substitute  for  Η  after  its  disuse  as  a  conso• 
nant. 

an  arbitrary  combination  of  λ  and  e, 
a  double  o. 

an  arbitrary  combination  of  0  and  n^  afterwards 
obsolete,  except  as  a  numeral  sign.  Its  name 
was  Σαμπϊ^  i.  e.  όάν  and  xL•  The  former  repre- 
sents the  only  Hebrew  letter  omitted  in  the  above 
list,  namely,  Τ  or  Zatn,  which  was  once  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

118  (3)  Interchange  of  mutes  in  the  Greek  and  cognate  languages. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  subject  of  inquiry  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  in  this  Chapter — the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  mutes  or  frmdamental  consonants  of  related  words  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  The  liquids  usually  remain 
unaltered  in  the  corresponding  words,  and  the  breathings  we  have 
already  considered.  It  has  been  perceived  that  the  changes  of  the 
mutes  generally  follow  a  very  striking  law,  which  was  first  pointed 
out,  in  a  partial  and  imperfect  manner,  by  Rasmus  Bask,  and  after- 
wards established,  in  its  application  to  the  Greek  (Latin,  Sanscrit), 
the  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German,  by  James  Grimm  {Deutsche  Gramm, 
I.  p.  584  foil.).  This  law  has  been  extended  by  Bopp  (VergL  Gramm, 
pp.  78  foil.)  to  the  Zend  and  Lithuanian.  Some  of  the  exceptions  to 
which  the  rule  is  liable  have  been  indicated  by  Dr.  Guest  (Prov.  Phil, 

Ρ 


(16)  ΧΠ.  0,  9, 

(17)  xm 

(18)  XIV 

(19) 

ρ,-1. 

(20)  XV. 

Σ,€,ο, 

(21)  XVI, 
(22) 

■  Τ,  Γ, 
ν. 

(23) 

9. 

(24) 

Ζ. 

(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

Ψ. 
α», 
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Soc.  UL  pp.  179  sqq.).   The  following  table  will  afford  the  best  expla- 
nation of  the  canons  as  given  by  Grimm. 


Greek  (Latin,  Sanscrit) 

Gothic 

Old  High  German 


Or, 


Greek  (Latin,  Saniciit). 
Tenuis 
Medial 
Aspirate 


Labiftli. 

ρ  h  f 
f  Vh 
b  {v)fp 

Oothio. 

Aspirate 

Tennis 

Medial 


Dentals. 

t     d     th 
th     t     d 

d     ζ      t 


Oattorale. 
k     ff      ch 
^.     k     g 
g    ch    k 


Old  High  Qerman. 

Medial 

Aspirate 

Tennis 


It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  Gothic  aspirate,  to  which  the  Greek 
tenuis  corresponds,  is  not  c^,  for  that  combination  does  not  exist  in 
Gothic,  but  either  h  or  g  with  a  strong  guttural  aspiration.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Latin^  which,  however,  consistently  employs  the 
strong  Λ  for  the  Greek  χ  (see  above,  p.  200).  In  Old  High  German, 
b  is  superseded  by  v,  a  circumstance  which  has  also  taken  place  in  the 
modem  Greek  and  other  languages,  and  instead  of  th  we  have  z=^t8 
by  assibilation  instead  of  aspiration. 

119  The  following  exemplification  of  the  law  is  taken  with  some 
slight  modification  from  Bopp ;  we  have  subjoined  his  comparison  of 
the  Zend  and  Lithuanian  with  the  languages  included  in  Grimm's 
canon : 


Sanscrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old  High  German. 

pada-s 

nod-og 

pedis 

fdtus 

VUOZ 

panchan 

πέντε 

quinque 

fimf 

vinf 

pum'a 

ηλέος 

plenu0 

fulls 

vol 

pitn 

πατήρ 

pater 

fadrein  (pi.) 

vatar 

upari 

υπέρ 

super 

u/ar 

ubar 

bhanj 

Ρρηγ-νν-μι 

frango 

brikan 

prechan 

bkratr 

φράτωρ 

./rater 

brdthar 

pruoder 

bhrt  ' 

φέρω 

fero 

baira 

piru 

kapdla 

τίεφαλή 

caput 

haubith 

houpit 

tvam 

τν 

tu 

ihu 

du 

trayaa 

τρπς 

tree 

threis 

drt 

antara 

έτερος 

alter 

anthar 

andar 

danta-m 

ddoira 

dentem 

thuntus 

Zand 

dvau 

δύο 

duo 

tvai 

zuinS 

dakshina 

δέξ^)ς 

dextra 

taihsvd 

zesawa 

uda 

νδωρ 

unda 

vatd 

wazar 

ςναη 

κνων 

cams 

hunths 

hund 
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Santorit 

Greek. 

Lfttin. 

Gothic. 

Old  High  German. 

hrtdaya 

καρδία 

cor 

hairto 

herza 

akaha 

oxos 

oqvtUus 

augd 

ouga 

agru 

δάχρν 

lacrima 

tagr 

zahar 

ραςη 

ηώϋ 

pectM 

faihu 

viku 

ςναςυτα 

ixvQOg 

socer 

evaihra 

suehur 

dagan 

δίκα 

decern 

taihun 

zehan 

jnd 

γνώμι 

gnosco 

kan 

chan 

jati 

yivog 

genus 

kuni 

chuni 

janu 

γόνυ 

genu 

kniu 

chniu 

mahat 

μΒγάλο- 

magnui 

mikils 

mihU 

hansa 

%Ψ 

*anser 

gane 

kane 

hyas 

Χ^ 

heri 

gistra 

kestar 

lih 

ΙχΙχω 

lingo 

laigS 

ISkSm. 

The  following  comparison  shows  that  the  Lithuanian  ranks  witli 
the  first  three  languages  in  the  interchange  of  mutes. 


Uthuftniaxi. 

Sansorlt. 

raicw/* a  wheel" 

rathae,  "a  chariot" 

bum,  "I  shaU  be" 

bhaviehydmi 

kas,  "who" 

kas 

dtimt,  "Igive" 

dadam 

pate,  "a  husband  or  master" 

patis 

penki,  "five" 

panchan 

iry*,  "three" 

trayas 

ketun,  "four" 

chatvdrae 

iteitmriflw,  "the  fourth" 

chaturthas 

«zoita,  "a  branch" 

gdkhd 

In  most  cases  the  Zend  also  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  as  opposed 
to  the  Gothic. 


Zend. 

Sftniorit^ 

Gothl< 

turn 

tvam 

thu 

chathwdro 

chatvdrae 

fidvor 

pancha 

panchan 

fimf 

pereno 

purna 

Ms 

paitis 

patis 

faths 

pagus 

pagu 

faihu 

pddha 

pddas 

fStus 

peregaiti 

prachcKhdti 

fraihith 

kS 

kas 

hvas 

dashina 

dakshina 

taihsvo 

P2 
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The  Zend  has  no  bhy  and  therefore  agrees  with  the  Gothic  in  the 
use  of  the  medial  for  the  aspirate. 


Zend. 
baraiti 

Saoicrit. 

bibharti 

Oothio. 

bairith 

brdtarem 

bhrdtaram 

brothar 

uba 

vhhdu 

bat 

ahit  aiwi 

abhi 

bi 

maidhya 
bandk 

madhya 
bandh 

midja 
bindan 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  Zend  corresponds  to  the  Gothic 
rather  than  to  the  Sanerit ;  thus  we  have 


Zend. 
tnri 

Gothic. 

thn 

Sftniorit. 

tri 

thwdi 

thus 

tri 

fra 
dffina/mi 

a/. 

fra 

friid 

ahva 

pra 

priAami 

ap 

120  We  have  before  pointed  out  that,  in  the  use  of  the  soft  aspi- 
rate for  8,  the  Zend  corresponds  to  the  Greek  as  contrasted  with  the 
Sanscrit  and  Latin.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, too,  in  addition  to  these  agreements  with  the  younger  class  of 
languages,  also  presents  a  peculiarity,  in  the  use  of  the  mutes,  which 
belongs  to  the  third  rather  than  the  first  class  of  languages,  according 
to  this  arrangement.  This  peculiarity  consists  in  employing  an  aspi- 
rate of  the  labial  or  dental  order  instead  of  the  corresponding  medial 
or  tenuis  which  appears  in  the  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  Sclavonian.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  stand  together  against  Zend 
and  Latin,  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  effect  of  time  in  softening 
and  aspirating  has  been  more  felt  upon  the  pliant  frames  of  the  former 
than  upon  the  tough  antiquity  of  the  two  latter  languages.  The  San- 
scritf  in  particulai*,  presents  many  instances  of  softening  and  aspiration 
which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  more,  ancient  languages  of 
this  family,  as  in  the  substitution  of  ch  and  ρ  for  JSr,  of  ^  for  ^,  &c.  The 
following  instances  among  others  will  show  that  the  Greek  sometimes 
forfeits  its  claim  to  a  place  among  the  oldest  languages:  the  Latin  or 
Sclavonian  b  is  represented  by  /,  as  in  Old  High  German,  in  Ζρφανος^ 
Latin  orbus;  άλφός,  Latin  albus;  ομφαλός,  Latin  umbUicuSy  Lettish 
nabba;  άμφώ,  άμφΐ^  Latin  ambo,  ambiviumj  Zend  ιώα^  Gothic  bai;  in 
these  last  two  cases  the  Sanscrit  nabhis,  ubhdu  agree  with  the  Greek : 
the  form  αμτίΐ  is  still  found  in  remains  of  the  .^olic  dialect:  ρ  is  repre- 
sented by /as  in  Gothic,  in  κεφαλή,  Sanscrit  kapala,  Latin  caput;  in 
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ί5οφός,  Latin  sapiens;  β  often  becomes  φ,  and  vice  versa,  in  Greek 
itself,  as  κορυφή,  τίόρνμβος;  ότρίφω,  ότρέβλος,  &c.;  the  d  of  the  old 
languages  in  represented  byO",  ϊη^νγάτηρ  compared  with  Sanskrit  du- 
hitar,  Sclavonian  dotsherj  Lithuanian  dukter;  in  %νρα,  Sanscrit  dvar^ 
Sdavonian  dver,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Winning  would  infer  from  the 
appearance  of  φ^  θ^  and  χ^  for  όΛ,  dh^  and  ^A  or  Λ  in  Sanscrit,  that  the 
Greek  language  actually  presents  an  aspirate  instead  of  a  medial  in 
these  cases  {Manual,  p.  42),  and  fancies  that  he  has  discovered  in  this 
a  very  curious  interchange  between  Greek  and  Gothic,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  (p.  1 1 1). 


)lder  Greek. 

Proper  eothlc. 

More  recent  Greek. 

Older  GotU 

νδωρ 

vatd 

Ονγάτηρ 

daughtar 

δψος 

taihsvd 

^ρα 

daur 

πόδες 

fStus 

δφρυς 

bra 

αγρός 

akrs 

νεφέλη 

nibl 

γόνυ 

kniu 

χήν 

gans 

μεγάλο- 

mikils 

χ^ίς 

gistra 

But  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  every  instance  which  he  has 
adduced  as  an  exception,  the  consonant  objected  to  is  an  aspirate,  and 
that  the  Greek  aspirates  are  only  of  the  tenuis  order,  while  those  in 
general  use  in  Sanscrit  are  only  of  the  medial  order,  and  that,  there- 
fore, no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  discrepancy,  which,  indeed, 
admits  of  an  explanation  derivable  from  the  vacillations  and  incom- 
pleteness of  the  aspirates  (above,  p.  201). 

121  Grimm's  law  applies  only  to  the  interchange  of  mutes  of  the 
same  order  considered  according  to  their  distinction  as  tenues,  aspi- 
rates and  medials.  The  interchange  of  mutes  with  others  belonging 
to  different  organs,  e.  g.  of  labials  with  dentals  or  gutturals,  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  law,  as  Grimm  calls  it  (l  p.  589),  for  it  belongs  to  a 
different  principle,  which  we  propose  to  term  "the  law  of  divergent 
articulations,"  and  which  is  illustrated  and  proved  by  the  following 
induction. 

When  ρ  is  changed  to  ί  we  must  consider  it  as  having  arisen  from 
a  false  articulation,  which  has  formed  a  dental  out  of  the  sibilant 
originally  attached  to  the  labial  in  the  particular  case.  Thus  from 
the  root  /a  or  6Λα  are  formed  both  τε  and  Λον.  Similarly  when  ρ 
hecomeBk,SLsmΛoΐoς,7Coΐoς,  there  has  been  an  union  of  a  guttural  and  a 
labial  in  the  original  sound ;  compare  the  Latin  quis.  When  b  becomes 
d,  or  d  becomes  g,  the  original  sound  must  have  comprised  both  con- 
sonants ;  thus  bis  and  δΙς  spring  from  d/fe,  like  bellum  from  dvellum, 
and  γη  and  δη  from  γδή,  like  γυμνός  for  Ιγδυμένος.  This  principle 
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extends  to  combinations  of  mutes  and  liquids  as  well  as  to  combina- 
tions of  mutes  with  mutes;  thus  Ttakcuvos  and  μέλαν  spring  from 
χμέλαν,ΟΒ  appears  from  τα  χμέλε^ρα  quoted  from  theglossary  of  Pam- 
philus,  by  Herodian,  and  from  him  by  the  author  of  the  Etymologicv/m 
Magnum  (see  Buttmann,  LexUog,  u.  p.  265). 

We  have  sometimes  double  examples  of  these  changes  in  the 
same  word.  Thus  the  Sanscrit  paktas  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
ηεΛτός  in  its  initial,  and  to  the  Latin  cocttis  in  its  second  syllable. 
But  coquo,  from  which  coctus  is  formed,  gives  us  a  compound  of 
guttural  and  labial  in  the  latter  case,  and  as  we  are  told  that  coquus 
was  pronounced  quoquus  even  in  Cicero's  time  (Quintilian,  7.  0. 
vi.  3,  §  47),  we  may  infer  that  the  original  form  of  the  verb  was 
quoquo.  So  that  nactog  contains  in  both  syllables  only  the  labial 
part  of  the  compound  qv=kp;  coctus  contains  in  both  syllables  only 
the  guttural  ingredient;  and  paktas  impartially  omits  the  alternate 
elements.  We  have  a  very  similar  case  in  vivus  compared  with  quick 
(above,  §  1 1 2,  note^.  The  Greek  digamma  frimishes  constant  examples 
of  this  principle,  —  that  the  archetype  of  incongruous  articulations  in 
cognate  words  must  have  been  a  compound  sound  containing,  or 
capable  of  containing,  both  of  the  heterogeneous  ingredients  (above, 
§  110).  But  the  digamma  is  limited  to  the  combinations  of  the  gut- 
tural with  the  labial,  and  the  law  which  explains  the  ramifications  in 
this  particular  case,  is  equally  applicable,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to 
other  combinations,  such  as  the  dental  and  labial,  or  the  guttural  and 
dentaL  Among  the  most  usual  of  these  exemplifications  of  "the  law 
of  divergent  articulations,"  we  must  mention  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  a  resolvable  compound  sound  before  the  interchangeable  liquids 
I  or  r.  The  more  usual  instances  are  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
(§  212).  One  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to  explain  the  principle. 
If  we  take  the  Latin  lac,  we  observe  no  trace  of  any  prefixed  or 
initial  sound  before  the  L  But  we  get  a  guttural  prefix  as  soon  as 
we  compare  the  Greek  γάία(χ\  γλάγος,  and  a  labial  prefix  appears  in 
the  Gaelic  hlighy  Sclavonic  mlieky  Latin  mulgeo,  Lith.  melzu,  Angl. 
Sax.  meolc^  English  "milk."  As  these  prefixes  could  not  be  derived 
from  one  another,  there  must  have  been  a  compound  sound  at  the 
commencement  of  the  word  in  its  original  form,  and  analogy  suggests 
that  this  must  have  been,  like  the  digamma,  a  labial  preceded  by  a 
guttural.  Now  we  have  in  Greek  the  verb  άμέλγω,  and  that  the  short 
initial  vowel  is  the  residuum  of  a  guttural  articulation  is  shown  by 
the  Greek  Ιρ^μός  compared  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Latin  remus 
and  the  GaeUc  ramhy  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  Sclavonic  greblo, 
h-reblo,  and  the  Welsh  rhwyf.  There  are  many  other  instances  of 
the  representation  of  an  initial  guttural  by  £  or  ο  (Benfey,  WurzeUex, 
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n.  p.  120).  But  the  most  interesting  is  ί-λεύ&ερος  compared  with  the 
Latin  liber  and  the  Sanscrit  g-ridh  and  g-rtbh  (Benfey,  /.  c.  p.  140), 
because  this  furnishes  us  with  another  example  of  the  principle  under 
consideration,  and  leads  to  the  important  identification  of  the  Latini 
and  Lavini  with  the  Lithuamans,  whose  name  contains  both  forms, 
broken  up  again  into  the  Lettonians  and  Livonian8(Varron,  p.  61).  The 
aspirate  presumed  in  the  I-  of  l-Xeud'BQog  is  transposed  in  the  Welsh 
rhydd,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  rhwyf  compared  with  hreblo.  To 
return  to  lac^  the  Welsh  equivalent  is  not  only  hlith,  but  llacthy  and 
there  are  very  many  instances  in  which  a  prefixed  guttural  or  labial, 
or  even  a  compound  sound,  is  represented  by  this  double  /,  the  most 
familiar  being  the  surnames  Floyd  or  Flndd  and  FluelUn,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Welsh  Lloyd,  Llwyd^  and  Llewdlin,  And  this  leads 
us  to  another  interesting  comparison  of  ethnographic  import.  For 
while  we  may  compare  the  AilayBS  (Lieges)  with  the  ΑΙγνες  (  Varron. 
p.  63;  Cambridge  Essays  for  1856,  p.  85),  we  have  a  trace  of  the 
original  prefix  in  the  Φλέγυες  or  Φλεγναι  of  Boeotia.  The  extent  to 
which  this  double  I  may  represent  a  compound  prefix  is  shown  by 
the  Welsh  Uid  compared  with  the  Latin  lis  (lit-),  originally  stlit-^  Old 
High  German  strit.  Old  Norse  strida,  Anglo-Saxon  flytan,  and  Greek 
S'Qt{d)g.  The  analogy  of  stlatus  (stlatarius)  and  stlocus  for  lattM  and 
loctts,  seems  to  show  that  t  is  only  an  euphonic  insertion,  and  it  is 
omitted  in  the  epitaph  of  On.  Cornelius  Scipio,  where  we  have  sL 
judik.  for  slitibus  jtidikandis  (Varroti,  p.  224).  That  the  s  is  the  resi- 
duum of  a  compound  articulation,  which,  besides  the  sibilant  as  a 
representative  of  the  guttural,  contained  a  labial  element,  may  be 
inferred  firom  a  comparison  of  stlocus  with  the  Breton  lea^ch,  the 
Lithuanian  plecus  and  the  Lancashire  pleck.  The  constant  inter- 
change of  I  and  r,  of  which  stlit  and  strit  furnish  an  example,  will 
hardly  aUow  us  to  distinguish  between  the  cases  which  are  now  under 
consideration,  and  those  in  which  r  is  preceded  by  a  moveable  articu- 
lation. Of  these  cases  there  are  many  examples  in  Greek.  Thus,  for 
φΐζα  we  have  the  JEolic  form  βρίζα  or  βρίόδα,  and  this  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  German  vaurts,  the  Welsh  gtoraidd,  and  the  Sanscrit 
hradhna.  If  the  %  represents  an  original  y,  we  may  farther  compare 
όφριγάω  and  &6Λάραγος.  Similarly,  we  know  that  ρηγννμ^  had  the 
digamma,  for  ^ρη^  is  quoted  from  Alcseus ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  f-rango^  German  b-rechen. 

On  the  whole  we  are  disposed  to  regard  this  "law  of  divergent 
articulations"  as  involving  a  principle  of  scarcely  less  importance  than 
Grimm's  rule  for  the  interchange  of  mutes  of  the  same  order,  to  which 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  supplement.  The  Greek  gram- 
marians were  content  to  designate  all  interchanges  of  consonants  by 
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the  general  name  of  μ^νάλτι^ις  (Heradid.  ap.  Eustath.  1654,  19). 
Scientific  etymology  requires  us  to  regard  as  entirely  distinct  cases 
the  passage  of  one  cognate  sound  into  another,  e.  g.  that  of  ;>  into  b; 
and  the  appearance  of  incongruous  articulations  in  words  confessedly 
of  the  same  origin;  and  while  we  recognise  the  possibility  of  a  direct 
transition  in  the  former  case,  we  must  say  of  the  latter,  that  "none  of 
the  known  forms  are  strictly  speaking  original,  but  that  all  have 
branched  out  of  some  still  older  element,  capable,  according  to  known 
phonetic  laws,  of  producing  them  all*." 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  observable  in  forms 
in  which  the  complex  sound  is  not  the  original  articulation,  but  has 
arisen  by  some  subsequent  process  of  consonantal  mutation.  Thus  in 
Corfu  and  Negripont,  the  corrupt  modem  names  of  Ki^TtVQa  and  Ig 
xdvEvQLTCoVy  we  have  the  labial  and  guttural  elements  respectively  of 
the  more  recent  articulations  Korkera  (according  to  the  modem  sound 
of  ν  =  v)  and  Evhripon  =  Egvripon.  Similarly  in  the  French  we  have 
cage  from  cavea,  Dijon  irom  Dibio,  rage  from  rabiee,  eache  and  sage 
from  sapiam  and  sapiens  (Varron.  pp.  241,  244),  where  the  complex 
sound,  thus  represented  by  one  of  its  elements,  has  arisen  from  a  mere 
synizesis  of  the  vowel  e  or  «,  which  has  been  thrown  back  on  the  pre- 
ceding labial,  has  combined  with  it  the  palatal  j,  and  afterwards 
superseded  the  original  middle-sound,  or  converted  the  head  of  the 
firm  into  a  sleeping  partner.  Something  of  this  kind  must  be  the 
true  explanation  of  the  fact  that  rudere,  which  has  the  first  syllable 
short  in  the  classical  poets  of  the  best  age  (Yirg.  Georg.  m.  374;  ^n. 
vn.  16;  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  433;  vi.  342;  de  Art.  Am.  m.  290),  has  [the 
u  long  in  Pers.  m.  90.  The  perfect  nuiivi  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  a  by-form  rudio  like  rugio^  and  it  is  probable  that  rudere 
was  pronounced  rudjere  or  rugere. 

llie  interchange  of  aspirates  of  difiisrent  organs  we  have  before 
explained  (above,  §  108). 


*  This  description  of  our  principle  is  taken  from  the  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
Gamett,  "On  certain  initial  letter-changes  in  the  European  languages  "(Ecwaye, 
p.  253).  Mr.  Gamett(p.  242)  states  it  to  be  the  object  of  his  paper  "to  bring 
further  evidence  in  favonr  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  above  theory  from 
some  collateral  sources  of  illustration,  which  it  did  not  enter  into  Mr.  Donaldson's 
plan  to  notice;'*  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  demonstrated  scientifically 
theproposition,  which  was  briefly  stated  in  the  original  edition  of  this  work,  not 
merely  under  the  head  of  the  digamma  (above,  §  110),  but  also  in  the  present 
section.  Mr.  Gamett  mentions  that  "  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  subject,"  as 
far  as  the  digamma  is  concerned,  has  been  taken  by  Hofer  in  his  Beitrage  zur 
Etymologik,  a  work  which  we  have  never  seen,  but  which  was  published  soon 
after  the  first  i^pearance  of  the  present  book. 
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122  We  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  table  of  the  consonants 
which  correspond  in  related  words  of  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages.  Κ  the  reader  desires  to  see  this  table  immediately  con- 
firmed by  examples,  he  may  consult  Pott's  EtymoUgUche  Forschungen, 
I.  p.  84  and  following. 


Santcrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

k κ,3Γ C  (qv). 

ksh &  <^}  X)  ^9  (^)  •  •  X  (c-s)  c,  s,  cr. 

kh χ qv,  gv. 

g y>  /J g.  ^• 

g^ χ gv• 

η  (like  the  final  η  in  French)  γ  (nasal) η  (adulterinum). 


I 


I 


ich 
J    ch'l 

J  . 


Λ,  IT c  (qv). 

όχ,όχ sc,  c. 


i g. 

jh no  example. 

η  (palatal) η  (guttural)  .  .  .  some  nasal. 


The  cerebrals  have  few  if  any  representatives  among  the  Greek 
and  Latin  letters. 

Saneorit.  Greek.  Latin. 


Ρ 


t τ,  6 t,  8. 

th t t. 

d i,  0- d,  Θ. 

dh θ,  <i f,  d. 

η V,  λ,  ρ η,  1. 


(ρ Λ,  φ Ρ,  i(qv). 

^  Ι  ph no  example. 

\3  \h •  .  /J,  Λ b. 

3    bh φ  (/J) f,b. 

[m μ  (^  bef.  liquids) .  m. 


I 

00 


CO 


(j  (palatal) &  ^  fi>  ^,  aspirate  j,  i. 

r  (lingual) ρ,  λ r,  1. 

1  (dental) λ 1. 

V  (labial) Ρ,ι;,€,/3,φ,  aspirate  v. 

Q  (s  palatal) tc,  6,  aspirate  .  .  c  (qv)  s. 

sh  (lingual) <^,  aspirate  .  .  .  .  s. 

s  (s  dental) 6,  aspirate  .  .  .  .  s. 

[h  (guttural) χ,  y,  κ h,  g,  c. 


APPENDIX 

To  Book  L    Chap.  V.    §  110. 


(A) 

The  Digamma  as  it  appears  in  Inscriptions. 

The  words,  which  exhibit  the  digamma  in  extant  inscriptions 
have  been  collected  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  dialects  by 
J.  Savelsberg  (de  digammo  ejusque  immutationibus  dissertatioy  Aqois- 
grani,  1854).   They  are  as  follows: 

L  JBolic  Inscriptions. 

a.  Baotic:  J=V3c/as(a/.n.  1662, 1563, 1564);  J=MyorcA/ai/(n.l562, 
1563) ;  ί^άρνων  nom.  pr.  (n.  1569,a  n.) ;  ^ελατίη  nom.  urb.,  ί^ελαηήϋ, 
fkea^  Hxaxvy  faotuyg  (n.  1569,  a.  m.);  Fadcw  nom.  pr.  (n.  1574); 
ά^νδός=άονδός^  in  compounds  in  φαψαΓνδός^φαψωδός  (n,loSS)\ 
BaxevFoL•  nom.  pr.(n.  1639) ;  Γιλαρχιόντοαν  (Leake,  Travels  in  North- 
em  Greece,  n.  n.  31);  faoxcw  (Ιδ.  η.  33);  fintloQ  {Rhein,  Mus.  new 
series  n.  p.  107,  n.  7);  Fa6xlvu>Q  (lb.  p.  108,  n.  8);  ^αότνμΗδόντιος 
and  perhaps  'ExifaktHg  (Ulrichs,  Beise  in  Griechenl,  Vol.  i.  p.  247) ; 
ΕνΡάρα  and  Factv  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  n.  196). 

b.  Elean:  PgaxQa^  Fakeloig,  EvFaoloig,  Hxta^  fhcogt  ί^άργσν, 
Ητοζ  (Bockh,  C.  J.  η.  11;  Staatshaush.  n.  p.  390). 

Π.  Doric. 

a.  Crissaan:  ϊχοι  xXifog  απ&ίτον  alfd  (Bockh,  C.  /.  n.  1 ;  Ul- 
richs, Beise^  i.  p.  31). 

b.  Argive:  ΓΙοία[τί]  (Bockh,  C.  I  n.  18);  πεδάΓοιχοί  (η.  19); 
^lFI  (η.  29). 

e.  Spartan:  ΙδέδοΓα  (η.  15);  Hxau  (η.  1511);  Γαόότνοχο 
(η.  1520;  Ahrens,  dial.  Dor.  p.  100). 

d.  Cretan:  ΓνκαδΙσνος  nom.  propr.  (C.  I.  n.  2598);  fav^lfov  (n. 
3050);  λοξιών  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iv.  p.  388);  Γελχάνος  (Bull, 
del  Inst.  Arch.  1841,  pp.61, 174,  cf.  Hesych.  Ι^ελχάνος,  δ  Zebg  πάρα 
Κρηόίν). 

e.  Corcyrasan:  fa66\tv\  (C.  I.  n.  20);  Τλαόία^ο  (ci  the  form  of 
the  gen.  in  the  Phrygian  inscription,  above,  §  92),  πρύ^ενΓος^  φοΓαΐόι^ 
6tovoFe00ccv  and  perhaps  άρι&νΒνΓοντα  and  aFxrcav  (Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Vol.  L  n.  14;  Zeitschr.f.  vergl  Sprachf.  l  p.  118). 
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/.  Italian  (in  Magna  Grtecia):  Αΐ^ας  (Monum.  inedit.  del  Inst. 
Arch.  Bom.  Tom.  n.  tab.  vm.  ix.);  rag  Ηηρας  HutQOg  i/u  tag  kv 
πεδίων'  euvioxog  με  av.iXl•rpίε^'Ό(μoLμog  Figiov  δεχάναν(ρη  a  votive 
BJieyEphem.ArchoBol.n.Ql]  Bullet. Napol.n.lSy]^.i22)\  /εtog,/kεog^ 
ί^ετει^  Γεζη,  Fetiiov,  Λξ^κοντα,  Pclaxarua,  Fidlccv^  S^Mm  (Iv  ra 
fiiiu  ya),  Ιγ/ηλη^ίϋπηί  (kξεL•λη%'ώ<ίL•)y  flxatL,  /(xar^dctoi/,  fiauxxL- 
πεδον,  fdxati,  /έ|,  /ixxa(TalnUos  Heracleensee);  foiatUxv{C. I. n.4). 

in.  Ionic:  \τ\ο  a/vtov  Atfro  εμν  avδQUtg  tcccv  ro  6φελccg  (Bockh, 
C.  /.  n.  10),  i.  Θ.  tccircov  kl^ov  εΐιί  kv6qlag  %ai  th  gφiλag,  "of  the 
same  stone  I  am  a  statue  and  its  basis  "  (Bentley,  Correspondence^  ed. 
Wordsworth,  pp.  589,  598). 


(B) 

Extracts  from  Bentley's  MS.  on  the  Digamma. 

Bentley  first  quotes  the  following  authorities:   Dionys,  Halic.  i. 

20.  Servius,  ad  .^keados  yl  359.   Julianus,  Orat.  xi.  p.  71 ;  and  the 

following  passages  from  "  GrammaticiB  Latincs  auctores  antiqui;  edidit 

Putschius"   Diomed.  Gramm.  p.  416.    Priscian,  pp.  546,  7  (where, 

on  the  words — inveniuntur  etiam  pro  vocali  correpta  hoc  digamma  illi 

usi,  ut  Alcman:  tccu  χεϊμα  Λνρ  τε  6aFu)v^. — /  digamma  jEoUs  est, 

quando  in  metris  pro  nihilo  accipiebant,  at  aμμsg  δ'  /ειράναν  rh  δε 

τ&ρ  θέτο  μώόα  h/γεΐο^•  —  Sciendum  tamen  quod  hoc  ipsum  jEoles 

quidem  ubique  loco  aspirationis  ponebant',  effugientes  spiritus  asperi- 

talem\  Hiatus  quoque  causa  solebant  iUi  interponere  f  digamma,  quod 

ostendunt  etiam  poetcs  bolides ;  uti  Alcman:  καΐ  χεΐμα  πυρ  τ  ε  ict/toir 

et  epigrammata  quos  egomet  legi  in  tripode  vetustissimo  Apollinis,  qui 

Stat  in  Xerolopho  Byzantii,  sic  scripta:   JEMOIIHOFON^,  A  A- 

FOKOFON.   Nos  quoque  hiatus  causa  interponimus  U  loco  (τον) 

digamma  F,  ut  DaVus,  ArgiOi,  PaUo,  OOum,  OUis,  BoVis^  —  he 

remarks  (1)  Si  hcus  sanus  est,  errat  Priscianus:  nam  in  iambico  di" 

metro,  cujus  hasc  forma  est: 

έρώ  τε  δητα  κσίκ  έρώ — 
xorl  μαίνομαι  %σύ  μαίνομαι — 
Phaselus  ille  quern  vides-^ 

δά/ιον  faeit  longam  primam  syllabam.  Sed  saspe  ajpud  Uomerum  cor- 
repta syUaha  est,  ut  ^Ο^ίων,  ''Of  tag,  &c.  (2)  Non  pro  nihUo  hie  / 
accipitur,  sed  pronunciatur  δ/πράναν,  ut  nos  possumus  dwiranan. 
(3)  Non  ubique  et  in  omnibus  jEoU  inserebant  F,  sed  in  certis  tantum 
verbis,  ut  ex  Homer  ο  constabit.  Et  sic  Dionysius  supra^  Λολλά  non 
χάντα;  et  Sergius  infra,  ^Hn  quibusdam  dictionibus :''  et  Terentianus 
Maurus  ^'nominum  multa.''    (4)  Sic  Codex  MS.  Cantabrigio!,  non 
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/άημ^φοων,  unde  comtat  tripodem  ilium  vetustioremesse  Uteris  Stmom- 
^^^i  V>  9>  *^>  ^  ffomerus  quoque  scribebcU  MEN  IN  AEUE  THE  A 
ΠΕΑΕΙΑ^ΕΟ  ΑΚΗΙΑΕΟΣ.  (5)  Constat  ex  hoc  loco  jEoUs 
scripsisse,  ^a/og,  'Ai^eifoh  tccfcig,  aJ'ov,  8 fig,  βοΡός).—  Valerius 
Probus,  p.  1507.  Sergius  Orammat.  p.  1827  (where,  on  the  words — 
jEolenses  enim  Grceci  quibusdam  dictionibus,  ut  pinguescant,  istam 
digammon  apponunt,  ut  pro  Elena  dicunt  Uelena.  Sed  Donatus  hie 
arguitwr^quodapudOracos  digammos  hanc  legem  habeat^ ut  υ  detracta, 
nihil  ahsit  nomini.  —  Bentley  remarks  —  nihil  abest  nomini  in  ceteris 
dialectis  Grascorum,  at  apud  .^lolenses  deperit  totum:  nam  illi  pro 
/οίνος  nunqtuxm  dicebant  οίνος,  non  magis  quam  Latini  pro  vinum, 
imjM^  aut  pro  vulgus,  xjlgus).  Velius  Longus,  p.  2217:  Qui  igitur 
illam  literam  (H)  vindicant^  ostendunt  ejus  eandem  vim  esse  quce  con- 
sonantis  est;  nam  et  in  metro  asserit  sibi  hanc  potestatem,  Unde  et 
apud  Homerum  non  videntur  esse  vitiosi  versus,  qui  hac  aspiratione 
supplentur:  η  oklyov  ot  ηαιδα  Ιονκότα  ydvaxo  Τνδενς,  Et  hoc  am- 
plius  adeo  litera  est,  ut  possit  videri  etiam  vicem  duarum  consonantium 
implere,  ut  ώς  είΛών  τόξον  μεν  άπο  εο  d^cB  χαμαξξ,  Et  tale  quidem 
exemplum  apud  nos  non  animadverti.  (On  wWch  Bentley  observes — 
Velius  Ule  hie  fallitur,  qui  id  ascribit  aspirationi  Η  quod  debetur  τω 
/;  6λΙγον  Hoi  pro  bXlyov  /o^,  et  anh  Ηεο  pro  anb  feo.  Sic 
dedit  Homerus :  η  ολίγον  /ot  παΐδα  ^εοΐοωτα  γείνατο  Τΐ}δεύς,  et  ώς 
/£ΜΓαη/  τόξον  μεν  anh  /εο  θζκε  χαμα^).  Idem,  pp.  2222,  2235. 
Scaurus  Gramm.  p.  2254.  Annceus  Comutus^  p.  2282.  Cassiodorus, 
p.  2292.  Terentianus  Maurus,  pp.  2387,  2397.  Marius  Victorinus, 
pp.  2461,  2468.  He  then  proceeds:  Claudius  Cossar  pro  U  consonanti 
scribi  jussit  f  AEolicum,  sed  inversum  ne  con/underetur  cum  F,  quod 
alium  tunc  sonum  habuit.  Qualia  visuntur  in  inscriptionibus  cBvi  Clou- 
diani  apud  Gruterum.  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  41.  Tacitus,  Anncd, 
XI.  14.  Aulus  Gellius,  xiv.  5.  (xvl  17)  Donatus,  ad  Andr.  Terent.  i.  2. 
Although  Bentley  was  well  aware  that  /  has  occasionally  the  power  of 
a  double  consonant  in  Homer,  it  never  seems  to  have  struck  him  that 
the  original  sound  might  have  been  made  up  of  a  guttural  and  a  labial, 
and  therefore  he  presumes  thatHesychius  must  be  wrong  when  he  writes 
a  number  of  digammated  words  with  a  guttural.  Uesychius  sane,  he 
says,  ridicvXus  est  qui  pluribus  verbis  AEolicis  pro  /  digamma  simplicem 
γ  posuit.  His  notion  was,  that  the  digamma  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  our  w,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  in  this  MS:  U  Latinorum 
olim  pronuntiabatur  ut  W  hodie,  U  consonantem  eandem  vim  et  sonum 
habuisse  quam  f  ASolicum  omnes  testantur,  Dionysius  ΟνελΙα,  ί^ελία, 
Uelia,  etJulianus  OT.  Gruter.  p.  1027.  ΟΚΤΑΟΤΙΟΣ,  Octavius, 
ΣΕΟΤΑΡΟΣ,  Severus,  ΟΤΕΙΒΙΟΣ,  Vibius,  ΟΤΙΒΙΑΝΟΣ, 
Vibianusy    ΟΤΑΑΕΡΙΟΣ,     Valerius,    OTENEPIA,     Veneria, 
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et  in  histoncis  Grascia  nomina  infinita.  Idem  ostendunt  nomina  quas 
nos,  hoc  est,  Germani  veteres^  ex  Latinia  sumpeimus,  Uinumy  hoc  est 
Winum,  "wine;"  Uallum,  WcUlum,  "a  wall;"  Z7o/o,  wolo,  «I  will;" 
Uentusy  wentuSy  "wind;"  Uectis^  Wee  tie,  "weight;"  Uellue,  wellue^ 
"wool;"  Uidua,  Wtdua,  "Widow." 

The  greater  part  of  this  MS.  is  filled  with  a  number  of  lines  from 
Homer,  in  which  digammated  words  appear.  We  quote  those  in 
which  he  has  introduced  any  emendations. 

^Αναξ,  άνάόόω,  &c. 

Eiad.  vn.  162.   ώρτο  πολύ  πρώτος  μίν  &ναξ,  lego  πρώτος  γε 
f  άνα|,  vel  πρώτίΧίτα. 
IX.  73.  πολέεόόι  9  ανάβόεις^  lego  πόλεόιν  δϊ  ^ανάϋόεις. 
χ.  33.  ^ΑργεΙων  ηναόόε,  lego  Ι^άναόόε. 
XX.  67.  ϊναντα  Ποόειδάωνος  αναχχος,  forte  άναότάς. 
XXIV.  449.   την  Μυρμιδόνες  ποίηΰαν  avaxta,  lego  δείξαντο 
Hvaxta,   Cf.  452. 
Od.  XIV.  438.  τώδαινε  δε  θν^ών  ανατζτος— versus  spurius  (Por- 
son  suggests  ^μ!6ν  d*  εύφρανε  ?άναχχος)> 

^Ανδάνει, 

Iliad,  νπ.  45.  (ίουλτ)[ν  η  fa  &εοΐόυν  Ιφτρ/δανε,  lego  ^εοΐς  Ιπι^άν- 

δανε. 
Od.  XVL  387.   εΐ  d*  ύμεΐς  Βδε  μϋ&ος  άφανδάνει.  (This  seems  to 

have  puzzled  Bentley:    we  read  α^ανδάνει  with 

Passow.) 

"Act υ;  inde  ?α6τννοος^  fa6τvaL•ς,  faotvfava^i  Ι^αότυβούχης, 
Iliad,  ra.  140.   ίνδρος  τε  προτέροω  xal  αότεος,  lego  προτέρου 
xal  ^άότεος, 
XL  732.   άμφίόταντο  δη  αότυ,  lego  το  Γάότυ. 
XVIL  274.  νύχτα  μεν  είν  αγορ^  ό&ίνος  εξομεν^  αότυ  δε 
πνργοί^  lego  (ξετε,  ^άότυ. 
Εΐδω,  video. 

Iliad,  xxu.  450.   δεύτε^  δύω  μοί  επεό^ον,  ϊδωμ ,  lego  επεό^ε,  Ι^ίδωμ . 
Od.  VL  160.  ου  γάρ  πω  τοιούτον  ϊδον,  lego  τοίονδε  Ηδον. 
IX.  182.   ϊν&αδ'  Ιπ'  li5%wtly  όπέος  εϊδομεν,  lego  ^ρομεν. 
Qiujere  de  Ιόίδων,  &c. 

'  Είόχω. 
Iliad.  XXI.  332.   μάχγ  ηΐόχομεν  είναι,  lego  Ι^εΐόχομεν. 

379.   ον  γίίρ  ξοιχεν,  lego  ουδέ  Ηοιχεν  ut  ν.  435. 
Od.  IV.  247.   φωτΐ  χαταχ(^νπτιον  ηϊόχε,  lego  ΙΗϊόχε. 

IX.  321.   το  μέν  αμμες  εΐύχομεν  εΐόορόωντες — αμμε  semper 
casus  est  accusativi  (why  not  Ι^Ιΰχομεν*^). 
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XIX.  283.  toys  xigdiov  eloccvo  ^μω  (read  χόγΒ  fdoato  xig- 
diov  dvcu), 
Inde  mendosum  est  if  ψχτο  quod  quater  verat  pro  Sh  ftixto. 
'Έχαότος. 

Iliad  xvL  151.  μίγα  o^hog  ΙμβαΧ,  ίχάότφ^  lego  ώρόε  Ρεχάότω, 
Od.  IX.  468.   avit  S*  οφ(^ν6ί  νενσν  ίχάότφ,  lego  νενόα. 
XV.  377,   φάό^Μ  xcci  εχαότα  πν&έό^ίο^  lego  άπαντα» 
χνπ.  70.  τοί  δ  Ιξερεανον  εχαότα^  lego  άπαντα, 
Cf,  Od,  XI.  228.   όπως  Ιρέοψι  ίχάότην  et  mox  233,  Ιγώ  S"  igiuvov 
απάόίχς,  ubi  Etisthatius  ταντόν,  ώς  χαΐ  άλλαχου, 
το  Ιχάότην  χαΐ  τίς  απάόας. 
Iliad  XIX.  302.   Πάτροχλον  πρόφαόίν,   όφώλν  ά*  αυτών  χήδε 
ίχάότη,  lego  απαόαν, 
332.   δείξειας  ϊχαότα^  lego  άπαντα. 
Od,  vm.  15.  ^μ&ν  Ιχά&ϋον,  lego  απάντων. 
IX.  127.  τελέοιευν  Ιχαΰτα,  lego  Άπαντα, 
"Εχας. 

Od,  νπ.  321.   μάλα  πολλον  ίχαότέρω  Ϊ6τ  Ενβοίης  (read  πολλά 
ΐ'εχαότέρω), 
^Εχήβολος, 

Iliad  Ι.  21.   άξόμενοί  ζίώς  vtbv  ^Εχήβολον  ^ Απόλλωνα^  lego 
νια  /εχήβολον, 
438.   ix  f  ίχατόμβην  βηόαν  ίχηβόλφ  'Απόλλων^  lego 
βηόε. 
^ΕλΙόόω,  &C  εΐλέω,  είλνω, 

Iliad  XVIII.  522.   ϊνύ^  αρα  τοί^  ΐζοντ  εlλύμεvoίflegolξovf  πλυμένοι, 
xxm.  320.   άφράδεως  ίπΙπολΧον  ελίόΰεται,  lego  πολλαΐ^ελίό- 
6εται, 
Έλπομαί. 

Od.  π.  91.   πάντας  μέν  f*  ίλπει,  lego  μίν  ^ίλπεί. 
IX.  419.   οΰτω  γάρ  πού  μ  fihcet  ΙνΙ  φρεόΐ  ντραον  dvai^ 
lego  που  Ηλπετ' , 
"Επος^  εΐπω,  &c. 

Od,  I.  10.  ^Ηγατερ  ^log  εΙπέ  χαΐ  ημΖν,  (The  MSS.  omit  Ji6g^ 
and  we  might  substitnte  6v  di;  Bentley  offers  no 
emendation,  but  refers  to  his  note  on  the  passage, 
which  we  cannot  find.) 
91.   μνηότήρεόόιν  άπείπεμεν,  lego  μνηότήρεόά'  άπο- 
^είπεμεν. 
π.  269.)  χαί  μιν  ψωντι^α^  ίπεα,  legout  sapius  φωνήόαόα 
VII.  216.)  ^έπεα  per  crasin, 
π.  331.   αντ'  εϊπεόχε^  lego  αν  ^είπεόχε, 
τη.  264.  &έλγε6χ'  Ιπ^66ιν,  lego  Ηλγεόχε  Ηπεόόιν. 
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427.  μένεν*  ccurov  άόλλεες  ύπαχΒ  S*  εΐόω^  lego  άολλεΐς 

IV.  637.  cAtItuc  S*  ηγ  bekooLV,  lego  ijye  Ηηεόόίν, 

159.  th  πρώτον  ΙπεόβολΙας  αναφαΐνειν^  lego  τα  πρώτα 

^επεόβολίας  ut  scepe. 
682.  η  είπίμεναί  δμω^όιν,  lego  η  ΡείΛεΙν, 
VII.  275.   ωά'  ε?3Γφ<^^,  lego  ωξ  ^είπ^όι, 
νιπ.  27.  Dele  τ*.   91.  lego  χερποντο  Ηπεόόνν, 
DC  224.  legoλίόόovtoJ'L•eε6όL,  258,363.  lego  ως/'επέεόόνν. 
κ.  279.   άλλα  μοί  εΐφ  οπη  ίόχες,  lego  αλλ'  &γε  ?είφ, 
XL  296.  ^έόφατα  πάντ'  είπόντα^  lego  f  ot  /είποντα. 
560.   αλλ'  &γε  δευρο  αναξ  ΐν  inog  χαΐ  μύ^ον  axovofjgy 
lego  ίνα  που  κα). — . 
Iliad  νπ.  349.   οφρ  εϊπω,  lego  ώς  ^είπω, 
κ.  61.  ΙξεΙπω,  lego  ίκ/είπω. 

376.  legolξaπάφoLfεπiε66ι:/άλιgδifoi' άλλα/εχηλος. 
χ.  425.  ενδον<5*  η  άπάνευ^ε;  δίειπέ  μοι,  lego  δια/είπεμεν, 
XI.  790.  lego  τα  ^είποις, 

XV.  398.  bL•φυρόμεvoζ  ί'  ϊπος  ^ΰάα,  lego  δ\  προΰηνδα. 
L  555.   δείδοίχα  χατα  φρένα  μη  6ε  παρείπ^,  lego  μ)^ 
παρ^είπψ 
XIX.  35.   lego  μηνιν  άπο^είπων  *  Αγαμέμνονα 
"Έργον*. 

Iliad  XIX.  245.  γυναικός  άμύμονος  ϊργ    είδνίας,  lego  άμνμονα 
/έργα  /ιδυΐας, 
Od.  xrv.  344.   ευδείελου  ίργα,  lego  ενδείελα  /έργα. 

XI.  473.   hίμεΐζovέvlφρεό\μή(SεaίiργoVilegoμή6aoHργoV' 
χνπ.  313.   ημεν  δέμας  ηδε  χαΐ  ϊργα,  lego  ηδέ  τε  /έργα  vel  τι. 
χχπ.  422.   τας  μέν  Τ*  {ργα  δίδάξαμεν  έργά^ό^αι^  lego  μ^ν 
/έργα  διδάξαο  ^ερ^άζεό^αα 
Έρνω. 

Od,  χ.  402,  422.  νηα  ukv  αρ  πάμπραηον  έρνΰόατε,  lego  ηάμπρ^ηα 
/ερυόόατε. 
XVL  348.  άλλ'  αγε  νηα  μέλίαναν  Ιρύόόαμεν  ητι^  άρίότη 
(perhaps  we  may  read  άλλ"  αγε  δη  χαΐ  νηα 
/ερύόόαμεν;  at  any  rate  the  epithet  μέλαιναν 
seems  unnecessary). 
Ίάχω,  Ιαχη,  &c. 

Od,  Π.  428.  μέγαΧ  ϊαχε,  lego  ^a  Ηαχε. 

IV.  458.   ημεϊς  S"   αΙι\>    Ιαχοντες  (omit  α?ψ\  and  read  δΐ 
/ιάχοντες). 

*  We  may  add  Iliad  vi.  289;  where  we  should  read  Iv^  ^eav  oi 
nhtXoif  ηαμηοΙκιΧα  /έργα  γνναιηόόν,  the  old  reading  ηαμηοΙχίΧοι  being 
objectionable  on  syntactical  grounds  also. 
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IX.  395.  όμερδάλεσν  dl  μέγ  φμωξεν  ΛΒρΙ  S*  la%h  Λέτρη  (read 
όμερδάλεον  S"  ωμωξε^  ΛΒρΙ  d'  Ιπι^ίαχε  ηίνρττι). 

Iliad  xui.  835.  Άργεΐοι  δ'  Ιτέριοθ»/  ΙπΙαχοΡ,  forte  ΐΡίαχον  vel 
-ρω^  InuFiaxov. 
^Ιόος, 

Iliad  χχιπ.  736.  άίθλ^α  S*  Ιό'  άνέλοντες,  Ugo  αΦλα  δε  fiif. 
Οίδα. 

Od,  L  428.  τάδν  είδυϊα,  lego  χέδνα  Γιδνϊα. 

IL  111.  υποκρίνονται^  ίνα  είδ^,  lego  -νονβ•'  ίνα  fBidyg. 

IX.  534.  ουκ  εΖίότ  ,  lego  ου  Ρειδόχ, 

XI.  432.  λνγρ  είδνία,  lego  λνγρίί  fi^vla. 

XV.  417.  xctl  aγL•ca  Ιρ^  είδνΐα,  lego  ayhta  Ρέργα  Ρίδυΐα. 
Οΐχος. 

Od.  xm.  42.  άμύμονα  ί*  ofxot  aftovav — an  ίνδον? 

χνπ  84  ί  ^^  ^^  οίκον^  lego  δόμονδε. 
χιπ.  121.  ωΛαόαν  οϊχαδ"  Ιόνχι^  lego  /οίκαδ*  5ηαό6αν  Ιόντι. 
Iliad  Ι.  19.   εν  ί'  οΐχαδ*  todo^aiy  lego  ευ  δ'  "Αργός  ίχίΰ^αι. 
And  in  a  note  on  this  passage  he  says — Homero 
semper  est  /otxog,  /οίτίαδε.   Ergo  hie  scribendum 
ευ  δ'  /οΙχαδ\  DWOIKAz/'  ut  Anglice  DWELL. 
Priscianus:  est  quando  in  metris  pro  nihilo  acci- 
piebant,  ut'[Aμμεg  δ*  /ειράναν, 
Olvog. 
Iliad  vn.  467.   παρέόταόαν  olvov  άγοντες^  lego  πάρεόόαν^οΐνον, 
IX.  224.  πληόύμενος  δ'   οΐνοω  δέπας^   lego  πληόάμενος 
folvoio  vel  πληόας  δε  folvoio, 
Od,  XX.  255.   Ιφνοχόπ  δε  Μελαν\^ε6ζ^  lego  ΐΓοινοχόπ, 

He  also  quotes  the  following  exceptions,  without  proposing  any 
emendations:  Iliad  xvm.  545;  Od.  n.  46.  μελί/ήδεος  f  olvov.  Od.  xl 
61.  ά&ίΰφατος  f  οίνος. 
Οί,  sibi,  ε,  sej  lb,  sui. 

Iliad  V.  338.   ov  ol  χάριτες  οίάμον  αύται.    Versus  spurius. 
VI.  90.   πεπλον  ζς  ol  ίοκέε^,  lego  ο  foi. 
101.  μαίνεται  ουδέ  τις  ol,  lego  οΰτις  foi. 
Og,  suus,  ην,  ω,  &c. 
Iliad  xm.  561.  Άόιάδην  δς  οι  οϋτα,  lego  8  foi. 

XIV,  407.  οττι  δη  οΓ,  lego  ut  MSS.  δττι  ρά  /οι. 
XIX.  384.   πειρή%η  ί'  ib  αύτου  (read  δε  Η'  αύτου). 

The  following  passages  are  quoted  without  emendation :  Iliad  xx. 
282.  αχός  ol  χύτο  (read  αχλυς  χύτο).  xxrv.  73.  η  γάρ  foi.  Od.  ix. 
360.  αύτάρ  foi  αντος  Ιγώ. 
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Hiad  VI.  474.     αυτάρ  δγ  ov  φίλον  νίσν,  lego  avticQ  6  /ov. 
ΧΠ.  162.     φμωξέν  τε  xci  ώ  Λεπλήγενο  μηρώ,  lego  φμωξεν 

χαΐ  Ιώ  ηεπλ,  μ. 
XI.  330.     ονδΐ  iobs  παϊδας  iaoxs,  lego   ονδϊ  /ούς  (or 
rather  όφονς), 
Hiad  xvu.  90,  xvm.  5,  xx.  343.    εΐηε  πρ\)ς  ov  μεγαλη^νορα  ^υ- 

μόν,  lego  ξφη  προς  fov  (or  rather  6ψ6ν). 
Od.  rv.  4.    &ί)γ(ίτρος  άμύμονος  ω  ΙνΙ  οΐχω,  lego  άμνμονα  /ω  ad 
γάμον, 
'Λς,  tamquam. 

Iliad  m.  196.  αντος  δέ,  χτίλος  Sg,  lego  ψιλδ^  Ιών  ΙταπωλεΙχαι, 
and  in  a  note  on  the  passage  he  says — Quot  sunt 
in  hoc  versiculo  peccata,  licet  ita  citatus  a  vetere 
Scholiaste  Nicandri,  et  Timone  de  Cleanthe  apud 
Diogenem  Laertium  in  Cleanth.  rig  δ*  ovrog,  xtl- 
log  Sg,  km7cωL•ϊtccL  orlxccg  ανδρών,  Prmum  ex 
^olismo:  oportet  enim, — ut  semper  Sg  "sicut" 
*Hamquam^' — TCtllog  fcng  esse,  metro  repugnante. 
Quale  vero  illud  "oWi  ordines  virorum  tamquam 
Ariee^^i  Nondum  vidi  Arietem  virorum  ordines 
moderantem.  Qua:  vero  ταυτολογία!  "Obit^ 
tamquam  Ari£S;  et  comparo  eum  Arieti.*'  Ex 
ipsa  sententia  locum  restituo.  Versu  priore  dixerat^ 
"Arma  ejus  humi  posita  sunt:^^  quorsum  hoc^ 
nisi  ut  inferret  mEBiiEM  eum  obire  ordines  milt- 
tumi  Lego  igitur 
νηηϊίρ  ilfilbg  Ιών  Ιηίηωλεϊται  6rl%ag  ανδρών. 
Sic  δ,  230,  simili  orationis  filo : 

tnnovg  μ^^  γαρ  ϊα6ε  χαΐ  άρματα  ποΜίλα  χαλκφ — 
αντίχρ  δ  Ttiiog  Ιών  ΙπίΛωλεΐτο  ότίχας  ανδρών, 
et  g,  214: 

fyxog  μεν  τίοτέτρηξ^  Ιτά  χ^ονί  ηουλυβοτείρ^η, 
αυτί^ρ  6  μuL•χίoi6L  προόηύδα  ηοιμίνα  λαών, 

Ceterum  nihil  refert  quod  est  αύταρ  ^iJjog  non  6  ilfUog,  oh  aspe- 
ritatem  duplicis  literoe.  Sic  enim  supra  γ,  18^  αύταρ  δ  δουρε  δύω: 
meliores  Ικδόβεί^  habuerunt  sine  articulo  aυτkρ  δοΰρε. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  extracts  will  gratify  any  curiosity  which 
may  still  he  entertained  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  j^hich  Bentley 
proposed  to  restore  the  digamma  to  the  text  of  Homer. 
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THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

123  Different  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  speech.  124  Their  syntactical  di- 
vision derived  from  the  Dialectic  of  Plato.  125  Aristotle's  Categories  con- 
sidered with  this  reference.  126  Home  Tooke's  fallacious  use  of  the  syn- 
tactical parts  of  speech.  127  The  empirical  arrangement  is  mainly  syn- 
tactical. 128  The  real  etymological  distribution  of  words. 

123  TT  has  been  already  mentioned  more  than  once,  that 
there  are  two  divisions  of  philology,  the  etymological 
and  the  syntactical,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
distinct  these  two  departments.  The  distribution  of  words  into 
the  parts  of  speech,  as  they  are  called,  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  error  to  those  philologers^  who  have  failed  to  observe 
that  there  are  two  distinct  methods  according  to  which  this  dis- 
tribution may  be  effected,  the  one  syntactical,  and  the  other 
etymological;  of  which  the  former  considers  words  only  accord- 
ing to  their  distinction  as  parts  of  a  logical  proposition ,  while 
the  latter  analyzes  the  words  themselves,  and  sets  forth  the 
primary  elements  from  which  the  different  kinds  of  words  have 
sprung.  There  is  a  third  method  based  on  the  former  of  the 
two  which  we  have  just  mentioned;  but  as  its  object  is  merely 
to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  particular  languages,  and  as  it 
differs  with  those  languages,  it  has  never  been  thought  worthy 
of  discussion  in  formal  treatises. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  syntactical  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  before  we  set  forth  that  etymological  distribu- 
tion, according  to  which  the  investigations  in  the  following 
pages  are  carried  on. 

124  The  syntactical  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  may  be 
traced  to  the  first  beginnings  of  dialectic  or  logic,  in  other  words, 
to  Plato.  The  formation  of  a  system  of  logic  is,  in  fact,  simply 
a  discovery  of  the  principles  of  syntax,  or  of  the  structure  of 
sentences;  for,  as  far  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is  concerned,  logic 
is  nothing  but  the  nomenclature  and  method  of  the  process  which 
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every  man  carries  on  in  his  discourse.  Logic  is  conversant  with 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions  and  not  with  single  words 
(Aristot.  de  Interpret,  i.;  Cicero,  Tuscul,  DiapuU  i.  7;  Aulus 
Gellius,  XVI.  8).  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  logical  analysis, 
is  the  division  of  a  sentence  or  proposition  into  its  fundamental 
parts.  These  fundamental  parts  we  call  the  subject,  copula, 
and  predicate;  in  other  words,  the  proposition  must  contain 
either  a  nominative  case  +  verb-substantive  +  some  predicate,  or, 
a  nominative  case  +  (verb  =  verb-substantive  -f  some  predicate). 
Thus  "I  run"  is  equivalent  to  "I  am  running."  The  Greek, 
however,  does  not  make  much  use  of  the  copula,  the  article 
being  considered  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  subject  from  the 
predicate;  thus  6  ΐΛποζ  Xsvaog  is  fully  equivalent  to  6  ΐπποξ 
iotl  λευκός.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  Greek 
verb  contains  both  copula  and  predicate.  Accordingly,  it  was 
natural  enough  that,  in  analyzing  the  sentence  into  its  primary 
elements,  Plato  should  consider  these  as  consisting  simply  of  the 
noun  (ρνομά)  and  the  verb  (ρ^/ια)*,  for  as  Plutarch  observes 
(^Quwstiones  PlatonicWy  p.  Ill  Wyttenb.):  ^ματοξ  ονόματι  όνμ- 
τίλεχομένον,  to  γενόμενον  evdi^g  διάλεκτος  Ιύτι  καΐ  λόγος , 
and  ApoUonius  Dyscolus  says  (de  Syntaad,  p.  19  Bekker),  that 
the  noun  and  verb  are  τα  Ιμψυχότατα  μέρη  του  λόγου, 
Plato  brings  forward  this  division  most  directly  in  his  Sophistes 
(p.  261  Ε — 262  c):  ίότν  γαρ  ημΐν  που  των  τ^  φαηη^  περί 
την  ουόίαν  δηλωμάτων  δίττον  γίνος — το  μ^ν  ονόματα^  το 
δε  ρήματα  κλη^έν — το  μεν  bd  ταΐς  πράξεόιν  ον  δήλωμα 
ρημά  που  λίγομεν—το  δε  γ  Ιι£  αν  τοις  Ικεϊνα  πράττονύν 
όημεϊον  τϊις  φωνής  ΙπιτεΟΊν  όνομα,  ουκονν  ίξ  ονομάτων  μεν 
μόνων  ίίυνεχώς  λεγομένων  ουκ  ^τν  ποτέ  λόγος  ονδ'  αν 
ξ^ημάτων    χωρίς   ονομάτων  λεχ^ίντων—ουδεμίαν   γαρ — πραΐ^ίν 


*  That  the  ancient  Oreeks  did  not  make  much  distinction  between 
δνομα  and  ^ήμα,  is  clear  from  Thucydides,  v.  Ill,  where  we  find  the  words 
nsed  as  synonymous  in  an  emphatic  passage:  ονόματος  επαγωγού  δυνάμει 
— ή<ίύ7ίϋ•εϊύι  τον  Ιζήματος.  We  remark  in  passing  that  for  ^v—ltfrort  at 
the  end  of  ihe  chapter,  we  ought  to  read  ην^ΐατατε.  The  MMS.  have 
ίστε  and  ΐαταται,  Plato  himself  sometimes  uses  6νόματα  and  (^ματα  as 
synonyms;  cf.  Qorg.  p.  489  d:  <$ι/5ματα  ^ρενοον.  489b:  «ονόματα  λέγεις . 
In  the  singular  he  uses  το  ^ήμα  to  signify  "common  parlance:'*  Resp. 
340  D:  λέγομεν  τφ  ^ματι  όντως.    p.  490:  ου  βήματα  &ηρενω. 

Q2 
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ονδ*  αΛραξΙαυ  σνδε  ovoUcv  ovtog  ούδε  μη  ovtog  δηL•l  tec 
φονη&ίντα,  πρΙν  &v  τις  rofe  όνόμαόι  τα  φημίχτα  κεράόγ^' 
τότε  δε  ηρμοόί  τε  καΐ  λόγος  Ιγενετο  ευ%νς  η  πρώτη  6νμ- 
πλοκή,  όχέδον  των  λόγον  δ  πρώτος  d  κάΙ  ύμιχρότατος.  It 
must  be  remarked  on  this  passage,  that  PJato  included  in  the 
word  ρήμα  all  that  could  be  called  a  predicate  or  descriptive 
word,  as  distinguished  from  the  subject  or  word  of  designation, 
namely  the  verb  and  the  adjective  as  distinguished  from  the 
substantive;  for  he  could  not  have  overlooked  the  obvious  fact, 
that  in  the  Greek  language  a  verb  may  alone  constitute  a  whole 
sentence:  thus,  τρέχπ  means  "he  is  running."  Similarly  in 
the  Cratylua  (p.  431  b),  he  speaks  of  falsifying  the  meaning  of 
ονόματα  and  ξήμαχα  as  the  same  process:  εϊη  αν  παί  ^ματα 
ταντον  τοΰτο  πονεΐν,  and  adds:  εΐ  δΐ  φηματα  καΐ  ονόμαζα  Ιύτνν 
οΰτω  τι^έναι,  ανάγκη  χαί  λόγους'  λόγοι  γάρ  ηον,  ώς  ίγωμοα., 
fj  τσύτων  ξνν^εόΐς  Ιότιν.  That  the  adjective  is  regarded  as 
predicable  because  it  is  generally  descriptive  is  clear  from  ano- 
ther passage  in  the  Cratylus,  in  which  he  says  (p.  399  b),  that 
we  change  ziCt  φίλος  into  ζίίφιλος,  ίνα  άντΙ  βήματος  δνομα 
ημΐν  γένψαν:  for  Μψίλος  is  properly  a  subject,  and  ^Λ  φίλος 
is  calculated  to  be  a  predicate.  Some  logicians  according  to 
Plutarch  (J^ucest.  Platan,  p.  108)  substituted  κατηγόρημα — "pre- 
dicable"— for  φημα,  in  this  division  of  the  λόγος,  or  logical 
proposition,  into  its  distinct  parts.  Did  Plato  make  this  divi- 
sion, he  asks,  οτι  πρώτον  λόγον  ol  παλαιοί,  την  τότε  τίαλον- 
μένην  πρόταόιν,  νυν  δϊ  αξίωμα,  προόηγόρευον ,  ο  πρώτον 
λέγοντες  άλη^εύουόίν  η  ψεύδονται;  τούτο  δϊ  ίξ  ονόματος  καΐ 
βήματος  όυνίότηκεν;  ώί/rb  μεν  πτώόνν  οΐ  διαλεκτικοί,  τ5  δε 
κατηγόρημα  καλουόιν.  That  this  Platonic  analysis  of  the 
sentence  into  its  two  main  elements,  the  subject  and  predicate, 
was  accepted  as  a  sufficient  classification  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
is  distinctly  stated  by  the  Pseudo^Apuleius  (de  dogmate  Flatonico^ 
Lib.  ΠΙ.  267):  "Ceterum  est  propositio,  ut  ait  in  Theceteto 
[Sophista]  Plato,  duabus  paucissimis  orationis  partibusconstans 
nomine  et  verbo,  ut:  Apuleiue  disserit,  quod  aut  verum  aut 
falsum  est,  et  ideo  propositio.  Unde  quidam  rati  sunt  lias  duas 
solas  orationis  partes  esse,  quod  ex  his  solis  fieri  possit  perfecta 
oratio,  id  est  quod  abunde  sententiamcomprehendant— Porro  ex 
duabus  praedictis  partibus  altera  subjectiva  nominatur  velut  sub- 
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dita,  ut  Apuleius;  altera  declarativa  ut:  Disserit  vel  Non  disserity 
declarat  enim  quid  faciat  Apuleius." 

125  Aristotle,  following  in  the  steps  of  his  master,  adopted  the 
same  division  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  He  says  (de  Interpretcaione, 
c.  1 — 5):  ngmov  δει  ^ie^aiti  όνομα  καΐ  τΐ  ρήμα,  ϊπΗχα  τΐ  l&tiv 
άπόφαόίξ  χαίχατάφαύΐζ  καΐ  άπόφανύις  καΐ  λόγος — τα  μεν  ονν  ονό- 
ματα αύτα  καΐ  the  ρήματα  ϊονκε  τω  άνευ  ύυν^ίόεως  καΐ  διαιρεύεωξ  νοη- 
ματΰοΐοντί)  άνθρωπος  η  το  λενχόν. — όνομα  μίν  ονν  ίΰτΐ φωνή 
όημαντιχη  κατά  όιη/^ηχην  άνευ  χρόνου  ης  μηδέν  μέρος  ΙΰτΙ  όημαν- 
wxbv  τοεχωριόμενον — ρήμα  δέ  ΙότιτΙ)  ^^ροόβημαΐνον  χρόνον,  ου 
μέρος  ουδέν  6ημαίνει  χωρίς,  otai  Ι6τιν  αύ  των  καθ'  ΐτίρου  λεγο- 
μένων όημεΐον — λόγος  δέ  Ιβτι  φων^  όημαντνχη  χαχα  (5υν%ι^ην  ης 
των  μερών  τι  όημαντιχόν  έότι  τίεχωριόμένον  ώς  φάόις,  άλΧ  ουχ  ώς 
χαχάφαόνς  η  άπόφαόνς — fort  δε  εΙς  πρώτος  λόγος  άποφαντιχος  χα- 
τάφαβις,  είτα  άπόφαόις'  ot  δε  akkoi  πάντες  όυνδέΰμφ  εις.  Here 
again  it  is  clear  that  λόγος  is  the  logical  proposition ,  όνομα  the  sub- 
ject, and  ^μα  the  predicate — "  the  sign  of  things  predicated  of  another 
thing;"— and  that  the  ^μα  includes  adjectives  as  well  as  verbs, 
appears,  as  well  from  this  place  in  which  λενχόν  is  given  as  an  instance 
of  a  ^μα,  as  from  another  passage  in  the  same  treatise  (c.  14):  με- 
τατιθέμενα τα  6νόματα  xai  τλ  ρήματα  ταύτον  όημαΐνπ,  οίον  Ϊ6τί 
λε\}χ6ς  άνθρωπος,  Ιότιν  άνθρωπος  λευκός.  The  ξ/ημα  is  a  predicate 
broken  oflf  from  an  actual  sentence,  and  it  is  only  in  this  opposition 
that  it  gets  its  distinctive  name:  otherwise  it  is  merely  an  δνομα  as 
Aristotle  says  {de  Interpret  c.  3):  ainh  μίν  ουν  καθ'  lat;ra 
λεγόμενα  τα  ρήματα  ονόματα  έότί*.     The  philosopher  has  ex- 


*  This  passage  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  Ammonius  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Mansel,  who  says  (in  an  article  which  he  has  elsewhere 
acknowledged,  North  British  Reviewj  Vol.  xiv.  p.  53) :  "Ammonius,  comment- 
ing on  De  Interpretatione  f  chap,  i,  supposes  that  Aristotle  includes  under 
the  name  of  verb  an  adjective  in  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,  i.  e.  the 
mere  expression  of  an  attribute  without  assertion ;  and  this  has  led  Harris 
to  speak  of  the  'verb  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification,  as  including 
not  only  verbs  properly  so  called,  but  participles  and  adjectives.'  But 
the  explanation  is  erroneous.  The  ^ημα  of  Aristotle  has  one  uniform 
signification,  that  of  a  combination  of  attribute  and  assertion — the  predi- 
cate and  copula  united.  In  the  passage  misunderstood  by  Ammonius,-  the 
word  λευκόν  is,  by  a  common  idiom,  put  for  λενκόν  itfri."  With  all  his 
acuteness  Mr.  Mansel  has  failed  to  observe  that,  according  to  the  Greek 
writers  on  logic  and  grammar,  the  ^μα  has  no  predicative  value  except 
in  the  σνμπλοηή  with  the  Ι^νομα  as  subject;  and  the  use  of  the  definite 
article,  which  limits  the  latter,  enabled  the  Greeks  to  dispense  with  the 
copula  whenever  the  predicable  word  was  sufficiently  distributed;  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  those  expressions  which  were  calculated  of  them- 
selves to  be  used  as  adverbs  or  secondary  predicates. 
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plained  his  meaning  with  regard  to  'the  predicate  more  fully  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Categories :  as  this  little  work  has  never  been  properly 
understood*,  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out  its  object.  It  commences 
by  distinguishing  homonyms,  synonyms^  and  paronyms.  Two  things  are 
synonymous  when  they  agree  not  only  in  name  but  also  in  nature,  as 
when  we  say  that  a  man  and  a  horse  are  both  animals;  but  they  arc 
homonymous  when  they  agree  in  name  only,  as  one  might  say  that  a 
horse  and  the  picture  of  a  horse  were  both  animals,  and  that  the  man 
who  painted  the  latter  was  an  animal-painter,  although  the  real  defi- 
nition of  the  horse  and  its  picture  would  not  coincide.  Hence  Aristotle 
speaks  of  ri  a^h  τύχης  δμίάννμα  {Eth.  Nic.  i,  6.  §  12),  when  words 
are  used  in  an  equivocal  or  ambiguous  sense,  or  when  there  is  merely 
an  accidental  coincidence  in  nomenclature ,  as  when  the  word  τίλεΐς  is 
used  bμωvυμ(OS  to  denote  either  the  clavicular  bone  in  animals ,  or 
that  with  which  we  lock  doors  {Eth,  Nic,  v.  1,  §  7).  On  the  other  hand 
he  says  {Ibid,  v.  2,  §  6)  that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  injustice 
distinct  from  injustice  in  general,  but  having  the  same  name,  because 
it  falls  under  the  same  genus  {βχτνώννμοζ,  οτν  6  bguSuhg  Iv  τω  (χχηώ 
γένει).  Words  are  paronymous  when  they  differ  only  in  inflexion:  thus 
"courageous"  is  a  paronym  of  '^courage."  Aristotle  proceeds:  "Some 
words  are  spoken  in  connexion  (xctra  όνμΛλοχήν) ;  others  separately. 
Examples  of  the  former  case  are — &v^QGntog  tgixH,  αν^'ρωηος  ννκα : 
of  the  latter,  av^Qomog,  βονς^  τρέχα ^  vtxa."  After  distinguisliing 
between  those  things  that  are  said  of,  and  those  things  that  exist  in, 
a  subject  (ru  6χοχεΙμενον%  and  particularly  asserting  that  individuals 
{τάδτομα)  cannot  be  said  of  a  subject,  he(c.  4)  enumerates  ten  classes 
of  those  words  which  are  spoken  separately ;  they  are  thus  described : 
των  κατίί  μηδεμίαν  ανμπλοχήν  λεγομένων  εχαότον  ήτοι  ονύίαν 
ύημαΐνει  η  πόΰον  η  ποών  η  προς  rt  η  τιεΐό&ζχι  η  ϊχειν  η  τίοιεΐν  η 
Λάβχενν.  Ϊ6τι  δε  ουόία  μίν  ώς  τύπω  εΐΐίεϊν  οίον  αν^ρωτίος,  ίππος  ^ 
Λ06ον  δε  οίον  δίπηχν,  τρίπηχν  ποών  δε  οίον  λενχόν,  γραμμαχιχόν  • 
προς  τι  δϊ  οίον  διπλάόιον.  ημιόν,  μείζον  *  που  δε  οίον  Ιν  Αυκείω, 
έν  άγορα'  ποτέ  δέ  οίον  Ιχ^ές,  πέρνόιν  χεΐό^^αι  δε  οίον  ανάτίειται, 
xadip:ai'  ϊχειν  δε  οίον  νποδέδεναι,  ωπλιχίταΐ'  ;rot£ti/  δε  οίον  τέμνα, 
καίει'  πάόχειν  δε  οίον  τέμνεται,  καίεται,  εχαΰτον  δε  των  είρημένων 
αύτο  μεν  καθ'  αυτό  ίν  ουδεμία  καταφάόει  λίγειαι  η  άποφάΰα,  Ty 
δε  προς  άλληλα  τούτων  όυμπλοχ^  κατάφαόις  η  άπόφαόις  γίγνεται. 
Now  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  these  last  words,  that  the  ten  sorts 
of  words  thus  described  do  not  mean  predicates,  but  simply  the  difle- 


*  Since  the  above  was  first  published  the  Categories  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Adolph  Trendelenburg,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Kategorien- 
iekre,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  384.  His  conclusions  are  not  materially  diflferent  from 
those  given  in  the  text,  but  ho  has  gone  into  all  the  details  of  the  subject. 
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rent  parts  of  a  sentence,  whether  subject  or  predicate;  for  it  is  by  the 
joining  of  these  with  one  another,  that  the  sentence,  whether  affirmative 
or  negative,  is  to  be  formed'".  Aristotle  institutes  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  first  four,  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the 
scholastic  philosophy  under  the  names  substance  (or  quiddity),  quau' 
tity^  quality^  and  relation:  the  other  six  he  has  hardly  illustrated  at 
all.  If  we  take  a  general  view  of  these  categories ,  according  to  the 
instances  which  Aristotle  has  given,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  merely  a 
grammatical  or  rather  syntactical  arrangement  of  certain  parts  of 
speech:  the  first  category  includes  nouns  substantive,  the  three  next, 
different  sorts  of  adjectives,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  adverbs  of  place  and 
time,  and  the  last  four,  verbs,  considered  as  active  (9th),  passive 
(10th),  intransitive  (7th),  and  in  the  perfect  tense,  or  as  representing 
the  effect  of  something  which  has  been  done  or  has  occurred  (8th);  the 
Greek  perfect  cannot  be  considered  as  denoting  merely  past  time,  which 
is  included  in  the  fifth  category.  This  is  of  course  a  very  rude  approxi- 
mation to  a  scientific  division,  the  number  ten  being  in  all  probability 
borrowed  from  a  similar  classification  among  the  Pythagoreans.  The 
object  of  the  philosopher  in  enumerating  these  classes  is  shown  by  his 
subsequent  explanation:  these  ten  sorts  of  words  do  not  in  them- 
selves constitute  either  an  όνομα  or  ^μα  as  distinguished  from  one 
another,  but  only  when  they  can  be  considered  as  general  terms;  for 
instance,  it  is  only  as  a  synonym  that  substance  can  become  a  predicate ; 
in  other  words,  the  ^QWtcu,  σύόΐοί  or  individuals  cannot  be  predicated, 
but  only  the  dBUtBgccc  oviSlcu,  or  genus  and  species;  thus  he  says:  ta 
ΒΪδη  Tcal  tic  γένη  μόνα  δηL•L  την  η^άτνψ  ουόίαν  rciv  οίατηγορον- 
μίνων  y  and  ύΛάρχει  ταΐς  ουόίαις  χαΐ  ralg  διαφοραΐς  το  Ttavta 
όννωννμως  aii  aht&v  AiyacJ^ot'  %α6αι  γαρ  at  άπ  αυτών 
χατηγορίαι  iJTOL  κατά  των  άτόμίον  7UxτrγyoρovvτaL  η  κατά 
των  άδών.  άηό  μίν  γαρ  της  πρώτης  ούόΐας  ουδεμία  ΙΰτΙ  κατψ 
γορία'  κατ*  ονδενος  γαρ  νποκεψένον  λίγεναν  των  δε  δευτέρααν 
ονύί&ν  το  fiiv  είδος  κατά  τον  ατόμου  κατηγορείται,  το  δε 
γένος  ouci  κατά  τον  εϊδονς  καΐ  κατά  τον  ατόμον,  and  similarly 
of  the  differences  (διαφοραΐ):  &ότε  πάντα  το  &Jth  των  ov6mv 

*  Dr.  Trendelenburg,  η.  β.  p.  19,  seems  inclined  to  refer  the  first  ca- 
tegory or  substance  to  the  subject^  the  others  to  the  predicate.  It  appears 
from  the  important  passage  from  the  Analyi,  Post.  i.  22,  p.  83,  a,  i,  which 
he  quotes  in  p.  15,  that  the  word  χιχτηγορεΐν  did  not  in  Aristotle's  sense 
truly  and  properly  apply  to  any  predications  except  those  contained  in 
general,  abstract,  and  distributable  words.  Thus  it  is  a  true  xan/yop/a 
to  say,  TO  ξνίον  εστί  λευ%6ν,  but  τό  Uvkov  icri  ξυΐον  is  either  μηδαμώς 
τίοτηγορεϊν  or  τιατηγο^Βΐν  μίν  μη  απλώς,  κατά  ΰυμβεβητιος  δί  Ηατηγορεΐν. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  substance  from  being  predicable  in  the  abstract: 
thus  6  Σωκράτης  ην  &ν9'ρωποζ  is  as  good  a  proposition  as  h  Svd'Qwnog 
ην  6οφ6ς. 
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xol  ta  άπο  των  διαφορών  6ννοίννμ4ος  iiyetta  {Categ.  5).  Hence, 
χατηγορία  is  elsewhere  used  by  Aristotle  to  signify  genus,  even  as 
distingoished  nOm  species;  thus  he  says  {de  Partibus  Antmalium,  i. 
c.  1,  p.  639, 1. 29):  ξτερα  δε  ϊόως  Ictlv  clg  όνμβϋίίνα  την  μεν  χα- 
τηγορίαν  Ιχειν  την  αώτήν,  δναφέρπν  δε  τ^  χατ*  είδος  διάφορα, 
οίον  η  των  ζώων  πορεία'  ον  γαρ  ψαίνεχαι  μία  τω  είδα*  δναφίρεν 
γαρ  ητηόις  καΐ  νΛόις  xctl  βάδίόις  χαΐ  ίρψις.  And  the  categoremata 
or  predicables,  as  supplementary  to  and  descriptive  of  the  categories 
or  predicaments,  are  the  universale:  ορός,  γίνος,  είδος ^  διαφορά, 
ίδιον  χαϊ  όνμβεβηχός  {Topica,  ι.  c  6).  So  then  Aristotle^s  treatise  on 
the  categories  is  a  first  attempt  to  consider  which  of  the  words  that 
appear  in  a  simple  sentence  (λόγος)  may  form  the  predicate  or  ρήμα  of 
that  sentence,  and  neither  he  nor  Plato  meant  to  say  that  δνομα  and 
φημα  were  parts  of  speech  in  the  etymological  sense,  nor  had  they  any 
other  object  than  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  logic,  which 
of  course  depends  on  the  syntax  of  individual  propositions.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  careful  to  distinguish  from  this  logical  division  of  the 
simple  sentence,  the  distribution  of  words  into  the  parts  of  speech, 
also  commenced  by  Aristotle,  and  completed  by  the  Stoics  and  later 
grammarians.  This  distinction  is  pointed  out  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
themselves  in  their  discrimination  of  λόγος  and  λέξ^ς.  The  former  is 
a  logical  sentence,  the  όνομα  and  ρήμα, — χατα  όνμπλοχήν;  the  latter 
is  the  whole  outward  form  of  language,  whether  expressed  by  articulate 
sounds  or  in  writing;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Ammonius  Hermias  (on 
Aristotle  de  Interpret,  p.  99  Brandis):  λόγου  μεν  ovv  ταύτα  (the  parts 
of  speech  as  they  are  called)  ού  μέρη,  λέξεως  δϊ  μέρη  ης  χαΐ  6  λόγος 
αυτΙ)ς  μέρος,  χα^άπερ  Ιν  τοις  περί  Ποιψιχης  (c.  20)  εϊρψαι.  δια- 
φέρει δε  &  λόγος  της  λέξεως,  δτι  6  μέν  Ιΰτι  πλήρωμα  προηγουμένως 
των  όημαινουΰών  τα  πράγματα  φωνών,  η  δε  παόών  των  παραλΛμ- 
βανομένων  εΙς  την  διαλεκτιχήν,  ^χεις  δϊ  του  λόγου  την  πρ6ς  την 
λέξβ,ν  διαφοραν  χαϊ  νπο  Πλάτωνος  Ιν  τω  τρίτφ  της  ΠoL•τεlaς  πα- 
ραδεδομένην  (ρ.  392  c)  Ιν  οίς  φηόΐ  ''τα  μ^ν  δη  λόγων  περί  Ιχέτω 
τέλος,  το  δε  λέξεως,  ώς  έγωμεα,  μετά  τούτο  όχεπτέον,  χαϊ  ήμΖν  α 
τε  λ^ζχέον  χαϊ  ώς  λεχτέον  παντελώς  ί(ίκέψδΤ(α."  δι  ων  δηλός  Ιότι 
λόγον  μίν  την  διάνοιαν  χαλών,  λέξιν  δε  την  άπαγγελίαν.  This 
also  appears  from  the  words  of  Plato  (PolUicus,  p.  277  c):  γραφής 
δΐ  χαϊ  ξυμπάόης  χειρουγρίας  λέξει  χαΙ  λόγω  δηL•ύv  παν  ζωον 
μάλλον  τρέπα  τοις  δυναμένοις  ξπεό&αι.  In  the  passage  of  the  Poetics, 
referred  to  by  Ammonius,  Aristotle,  if  he  has  not  been  interpolated 
here  (see  Ritter,  pp.  221  sqq.),  divides  λέξις  into  the  following  parts ; 
the  letter  (ότοιχεΐον)^  the  syllable  (όυλλαβη),  the  conjunction  (βύν- 
δεόμος),  the  noun  (όνομα),  the  verb  (^μα),  the  article  (άρθρον),  the 
inflexion  (πτώύις) ,  and  the  sentence  (λόγος).  From  the  explanations 
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which  follow,  it  appears  that  noun  and  verb  are  here  used  in  the  mo- 
dem signification,  that  λόγος  does  not  here  mean  a  logical  sentence 
only  {ρνγαρ  a^ag  λόγος  ίκ  ρημάτων  6νγ7ίΗταί\\)\ιί  any  set  of  words, 
a  definition  for  instance  (olov  δ  τον  αν^ρώηον  αριθμός),  and  that 
ηχώόνς  does  not  mean  merely  the  case  of  a  noun,  but  any  inflexion  of 
a  noun  or  verb.  For  instance,  the  distinctions  of  words  noticed  by  Pro- 
tagoras were  only  inflexions  or  πχάόΗς**  It  is  clear  that  the  only 
parts  of  speech,  according  to  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  term, 
here  mentioned  by  the  philosopher,  are  the  noun,  article,  conjunction, 
and  verb ;  and  Anaximenes  (if  Spengel  has  rightly  attributed  the  trea- 
tise to  him)  specially  mentions  the  three  former  in  the  so-called  Rhe^ 
torica  ad  Alexandrum  (c.  25).  Now  it  is  stated  by  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus  {de  Compositione  Verborum,  c.  2,  de  Demosthenis  Brcdstan- 
tia,  p.  1101,  Reiske)  and  Quintilian  (i.  4,  §  18),  that  Theodectes  and 
Aristotle  acknowledged  only  three  parts  of  speech,  the  verb,  the  noun, 
and  the  conjunction;  and  that  the  article  was  subsequently  added  by 
the  Stoics.  It  appears  then  that  Quintilian,  and  Dionysius,  whom  he 
copies  in  this  place,  paid  attention  only  to  the  passage  of  the  de  Inter- 
pretatione  quoted  above,  in  which  it  is^said  that  the  logical  sentence 
consists  merely  of  δνομα  and  φημα,  and  that  the  different  propositions 
are  united  by  means  of  the  conjunction  (όννδεόμος),  so  that  they  also 
have  taken  merely  the  logical  division.  The  separation  of  the  article 
is  also  due  entirely  to  its  logical  importance  in  the  Greek  language; 
every  Greek  word ,  however  general',  may  be  rendered  by  the  article 
so  individual  and  definite,  as  to  be  adapted  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
proposition:  in  fact,  the  whole  distinction  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  in  many  cases  is,  that  the  former  has,  and  the  latter  wants, 
the  article.  But,  although  Aristotle  felt  this  importance  of  the  arti- 
cle, he  does  not  appear  to  have  said  any  where  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  λόγος,  and  therefore  Dionysius  and  Quintilian  are  right  in  attri- 
buting its  addition  to  the  Stoics,  if,  as  we  suppose,  they  were  speaking 
of  the4ogical  division. 

126  We  have  stated  thus  minutely  the  origin  of  the  syntactical 
parts  of  speech,  because  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  before,  so  far  as 
we  know,  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  more  easily  detect  the 
fallacy,  by  which  Home  Tooke  has,  perhaps  designedly,  built  up  his 
whole  system  of  etymology  on  this  syntactical  distribution  of  lan- 
guage. The  resolution  of  the  sentence  into  subject  and  predicate,  or, 
what  generally  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  into  the  noun  and 

*  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  distinguish  the  different  moods 
of  verbs  (Aristot.  Poet  c.  21;  Quintil.  in.  ^,  §  10;  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  53; 
Saidas,  Πρωταγόρας)  and  the  genders  (Aristot  Rhet.  in.  5,  §  5),  for  which 
last  he  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  Nub.  656  foil. 
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the  verb ,  was  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  effected:  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  syntactical  analysis  of 
language,  when  etymology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  matter  and  form  of 
language,  was  not  and  could  not  be  in  existence.  But  to  make  this 
arrangement  the  basis  of  etymology,  and  to  derive  the  elements  of  the 
word  from  the  elements  of  the  sentence,  is  a  mode  of  proceeding 
which  can  only  lead  to  error  and  confusion.  What  then  shall  we  say 
of  a  modem  philologer,  who  not  only  reproduces  this  old  logical 
division  of  the  parts  of  speech,  applying,  however,  to  the  words  όνομα 
and  ^μα  the  limited  signification  of  noun  and  verb,  which  they  had 
only  as  a  part  of  λέξ^ς  in  the  method  of  Aristotle,  but  has  even  made 
this  division  the  basis  of  a  system  of  etymology,  virtually  supposing 
that  language  was  formed  according  to  that  system  of  logic,  which 
only  the  mighty  genius  of  Plato  and  the  unfailing  subtlety  of  Aris- 
stotle  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  clearest  and  most  syntactical 
language  ever  spoken  by  man?  And  this  is  just  what  Home  Tooke 
has  done.  His  system  of  ultra-nominalism  rests  upon  the  hypothesis, 
which  his  contemporaries  incautiously  allowed',  that  the  two  primary 
sorts  of  words,  from  which  all  others  are  derived,  were  the  nouns  and 
the  verbs.  "In  English  and  in  all  languages,"  says  he  (Vol.  i.  p.  45), 
"there  are  only  two  sorts  of  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
munication of  our  thoughts;  and  they  are  (1)  Noun  and  (2)  Verb. 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  doubt  both  the  necessary  words 
and  the  abbreviations  are  all  of  them  parts  of  speech ;  because  they 
are  all  useful  in  language,  and  each  has  a  different  manner  of  signi- 
fication. But  I  think  it  of  great  consequence  both  to  knowledge  and 
to  languages,  to  keep  the  words  employed  for  the  different  purposes  of 
speech  as  distinct  as  possible.  And  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  allow 
that  rank  only  to  the  necessary  words :  and  to  include  all  the  others 
(which  are  not  necessary  to  speech,  but  merely  substitutes  of  the  first 
sort)  under  the  title  of  abbreviations^  Proceeding  from  this  assump- 
tion, he  has  not  hesitated  to  derive  all  the  indeclinable  words,  whether 
conjunctions,  prepositions,  or  adverbs,  from  nouns  or  verbs,  and  thus 
contrived  to  disguise  the  few  remains  of  etymological  structures  in 
our  language*.  As  the  best  answer  to  an  erroneous  system  is  a  plain 
statement  of  the  antagonistic  truths,  and  as  this  is  the  final  object  of 
the  present  work  in  reference  to  the  English  representative  of  the 
Heracleitean  school,  we  will  simply  offer   our  shield  to  those  who 


♦  It  is  right  to  mention,  that  most  writers  on  philology  before  com- 
parative grammar  was  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  fell  into 
the  same  error  of  taking  a  logical  view  of  etymology,  bnt  we  select  Home 
Tooke  as  an  object  of  animadversion,  because  his  book  is  designedly 
wrong,  and  actually  pernicious. 


Noun,  I 
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dread  the  power  of  the  {πεα  ittSQOBVtai\  and  will  here  take  our  leave 
of  this  celebrated  piece  of  sophistry,  with  the  remark  that,  although 
it  contains  some  very  happy  explanations  of  English  words,  and  some 
very  ingenious  argumentations,  written  in  a  lively  and  attractive 
style,  it  should  never  be  opened  by  any  one  who  has  not  sufficient 
philological  knowledge  to  guard  him  from  the  errors  into  which  it 
will  inevitably  lead  the  ignorant  or  unwary. 

127  The  logical  or  syntactical  distribution  of  words  was,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  made  the  basis  of  that  division  of  the  parts  of 
speech  which  has  been  adopted  for  practical  convenience  in  learning 
particular  languages,  according  to  which  it  varies.  In  the  case  of  the 
Greek  language  the  usual  arrangement  is  a  follows : 

Substantive. 
Adjective. 

2  Pronoun,  including  the  Article. 

3  Verb,  with  which  is  connected, 

4  Participle. 
These  are  all  capable  of  inflexion. 

5  Adverb. 

6  Preposition. 

7  Conjunction. 

8  Interjection. 

These  are  not  inflected,  and  are  generally  called  particles. 

f  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  taking  this  title  for  his  book, 
Uorne  Tooke  merely  meant  to  imply  that  the  wings  of  Mercury,  or  our 
haste  in  expressing  our  meaning,  occasioned  those  abbreviations  to  which 
he  traces  all  the  corruptions  of  language—  consequently,  by  Ijrpcf  ΛτΒρόεντα 
he  understands  merely  "hurried  or  hastily  uttered  words."  It  is,  however, 
worth  while  to  remark  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  in  error;  for  the 
metaphor  in  the  epithet  πτερΟΒντα  it  borrowed  from  the  tcinged  arrows, 
to  which  words  are  so  often  compared  in  ancient  writers;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  joke,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  has  robbed  the  phrase  of  its 
point.  See  Pindar,  O.  ix.  ii:  Tcrcpocvra  5*  Tfi  γλν^νν  Πυ9•(ΰναδ'  όϊστόν 
(cf.  Soph.  PhiL  166:  πτανοίς  ίοϊς).  Ν,  ix.  55:  άχοντίξων  αχοπον  &γχίατα 
MousaVy  and  the  note  on  0.  vi.  82.  In  the  application  of  the  epithet 
*winged'  to  the  arrow  itself,  there  was  a  sort  of  metaphor  or  quasi-perso- 
nification:  see  ^schyl.  Eumen,  181:  μη  καΐ  Χαβοϋαα  πτηγον  άργηστην 
δφιν,  χρνσηίάτον  ^ώμιγγος  έξορμ<6μεψον.  And  so  lightning  is  not  only 
the  dart  of  Jove  (βέλος  neQccwov,  πυρπάλαμον  βέλος),  but  is  represented 
as  furnished  with  eagle  wings  (see  the  coins  from  Elis,  in  Bronsted^s 
Voyages  dans  la  Grece,  i.  Livr.  p.  112):  and  from  this  figure  the  spread 
eagle  of  modern  heraldry  is  obviously  derived.  By  a  further  personi- 
fication, the  Eagle  itself,  as  ^ώς  &γγΒλος,  is  the  bearer  of  the  thunder- 
bolt; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Semitic  poets  passed  in  a  similar 
manner  from  the  powers  of  nature  to  an  army  of  3/«Γ  htikim.  This  tran- 
sition is  shown  even  by  the  form  of  the  word:  "neque  enim  ullum  nomen, 
cui  3iem  prsefixum  est,  vim  personae  inuatam  habet,  sed  per  translationem 
abstracti  in  concretum  mutuatur"  (Furst,  Concord,  p.  581). 
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The  old  grammariaDS  adopted  this  arraogement  j  with  the  excep- 
tion, that  they  classed  the  interjection  with  the  adverb  and  made  the 
article  a  distinct  part  of  speech  (Dionys,  Thr,  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  634). 
For  the  purpose  of  learning  a  language,  the  syntax  of  which  is  logical 
and  for  the  most  part  well  understood,  this  arrangement  is  highly 
convenient,  and  from  its  constant  adoption  the  ear  has  become  so 
familiar  with  it,  that  its  nomenclature  can  hardly  be  banished  even 
from  etymology,  with  which  it  has  no  concern.  We,  therefore, 
retain  the  names  of  these  eight  parts  of  speech,  though,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, we  render  them  subordinate  to  the  real  etymological  division 
of  words,  which  we  have  already  mentioned ,  and  which  we  now  more 
formally  set  forth. 

128  In  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  all  words  may  be 
comprised  in  two  general  classes;  the  pronouns,  or  those  words 
which  indicate  space  or  position ;  and  the  WORDS  containing 
ROOTS,  which  express  the  positional  relations  of  general  attri- 
butes. The  former  are  words,  declinable  or  indeclinable  as  the 
case  may  be,  without  any  admixture  with  the  other  element  of 
language.  The  latter  require  the  addition  of  at  least  one  pro- 
nomintd  suffix  to  make  them  words.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  term  the  pronouns  or  positional  words,  the  organizing^ 
constituent,  or  formative  element  of  inflected  language,  and  the 
ROOTS  the  material  element.  By  pronominal  additions  of  a  per- 
fectly analogous  nature,  the  same  root  becomes  either  a  noun  or 
a  VERB,  that  is,  it  expresses  either  a  thing,  or  an  acting,  or  result 
of  acting.  The  only  etymological  difference  between  the  noun 
and  the  verb  is  this — that  the  pronominal  suffixes^  which  mark 
the  inflexions  of  the  noun,  are  fixed  or  adverbial,  while  those 
which  mark  the  persons  of  the  verb  are  themselves  capable  of 
inflexion.  When  they  lose  this  independent  power  of  inflexion 
they  become  intermediate  affixes,  and  the  crude  verb  is  then  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  set  of  case-inflexions,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
noun.  This  sort  of  noun  is  called  a  participle.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  consider  the  noun  and  verb  as,  etymologically,  different 
parts  of  speech,  but,  on  account  of  their  prominent  importance  in 
the  syntactical  scheme,  we  have  in  the  following  pages  classed 
them  under  separate  heads ;  which  arrangement  is  farther  jus- 
tified by  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  verb  the  idea  of  space 
has  developed  itself  into  the  idea  of  time.    That  the  formative 
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element  of  language  is  prior  to  the  material,  appears  from  what 
we  have  just  mentioned, — that  the  pronoun  is  a  word  without 
extrinsic  addition;  but  the  noun  and  verb  are  such  only  by  the 
addition  of  pronominal  element.  It  also  appears  from  psycho- 
logical considerations.  Every  thing  is  conceived  as  happening 
in  space  or  time,  the  idea  of  space  being  however  antecedent  to, 
and  the  parent  of,  that  of  time.  The  first  conception  about  any 
thing  is  that  it  has  a  position,  that  it  is  somewhere  without  us, 
and,  as  it  is  our  conceptions  that  we  express  in  words,  the  first 
words  must  be  those  which  indicate  position,  that  is,  pronouns*. 
The  next  conception  with  regard  to  the  particular  object,  is  of 
some  particular  quality  with  which  sensation  has  invested  it,  and 
this  quality  of  course  gives  it  a  name  according  to  a  sortof^nTwa 
facie  classification.  But  still  it  is  somewhere^  and  therefore  the 
pronoun  is  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  it,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a 
word:  the  same  would  be  the  case,  though  in  a  more  obvious 
manner,  when  the  thing  conceived  was  not  a  quality  but  an 
action. 

That,  in  the  Greek  language  in  particular,  all  words  may  be 
resolved  into  and  deduced  from  these  elements,  will  be  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  following  pages.  As  we  use  the  word 
"pronoun"  or  "pronominal"  in  a  sense  somewhat  wider  than 
that  which  it  generally  bears,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  compa- 
rative tables  of  the  etymological  and  ordinary  arrangements  of 
the  parts  of  speech. 

Etymological. 


Formative  element  or  Pronoun, 


Material  element  com- 
bined with  Pronoun, 


Noim, 
Verb, 


Syntactical. 
Preposition, 
Conjunction, 
Numeral,  \ 
Adjective,  J 
Substantive, 
Participle, 
Verb. 


*  W.  Humboldt,  though  he  admits  that  the  pronoun  is  an  original 
element  of  language,  says  very  emphatically:  '* according  to  my  most 
profound  conviction,  any  attempt  to  define  the  chronological  sequence  of 
the  essential  elements  of  speech,  is  a  chimera  (eth  Undingy  (Hber  d, 
VerwandUch.  d.  OrUadverhien  mit  dem  Pronomen^  1830,  p.  3). 
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PRONOMINAL  WORDS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  PERSONAL  AND  OTHER  PRONOUNS, 

129  Ultimate  analysis  of  pronominal  words  discovered  by  Bopp.  130Principlesof 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  pronominal  elements  first  suggested  by 
the  present  Aathor.  131  General  view  of  the  pronominal  combinations  in  the 
Greek  Language.  132  Objective  cases  of  the  three  personal  pronouns.  133 
Nominatives  of  the  first  and  second  pronouns.  134  Lengthened  forms  of  the 
objective  cases,  supplied  by  Bentley's  view  of  the  Homeric  possessive.  135 
Demonstrative  force  of  first  and  second  personal  pronouns.  136  Plural  and 
dual  forms  of  the  first  and  second  pronouns.  137  The  nominative,  masculine 
and  feminine,  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  138  The  combinations  αύ-τόζ 
and  οί-τος.  139  The  nominative  Tand  its  affinities.  140  Demonstrative  use 
of  the  Greek  reflexive;  141  Its  confusion  of  number  and  gender;  142  Its 
vague  application  to  diSfferent  persons.  143  Identity  of  βφέ  and  F.  144  Doric 
inversions  ipi,  'ψΐν.  145  Indefinite,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronouns  all 
referable  to  the  second  element:  146  Their  forms  in  Latin;  147  In  Sanscrit. 
148  Connexion  of  the  relative  and  demonstrative  in  Greek.  149  Guttural 
origin  of  Tig.  150  Demonstrative  use  of  the  guttural  pronouns.  151  Gen- 
eral conclusion  respecting  the  pronouns.  152  Pronominal  adjectives. 

129  TN  the  Indo-Gennanic  languages,  considered  in  their  most 
ancient  form,  we  can  always  resolve  the  pronouns  into 
the  shortest  possible  words,  monosyllables  for  instance,  or  even 
single  vowels;  but  in  the  latter  case  we  have,  of  course,  derivative 
forms,  for,  as  we  have  shown  before,  no  single  vowel  can  exist  in 
the  first  instance  without  at  least  an  initial  breathing:  in  fact, 
the  primitive  pronouns  must  have  been  very  simple  words,  for 
the  first  and  easiest  articulations  would  naturally  be  adopted  to 
express  the  primary  intuition  of  space.  These  little  vocables 
denote  only  the  immediate  relations  of  locality ;  and  to  designate 

R 
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all  the  subordinate  varieties  of  position  and  direction,  it  is  the 
custom,  especially  in  the  Greek  language,  to  join  together  the 
different  pronouns,  or  different  modifications  of  the  same  prono- 
minal stem,  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  long  words,  like  ^ϋ-τις-δψ 
πο-τε,  every  syllable  of  which  is  a  distinct  pronoun 

The  first  principles  of  this  ultimate  analysis  of  all  pronominal 
words  were  discovered  by  Francis  Bopp.  In  his  essay  ueber 
den  Einflu88  der  Pronomina  auf  die  Wortbildung  (Berlin,  1832), 
he  remarks  (p.  13):  "From  the  dissection  of  the  pronouns  and 
the  prepositions  connected  with  them,  we  get  the  following 
monosyllabic  stems,  partly  consisting  of  a  mere  vowel,  which 
either  occur  in  Sanscrit  only,  or  are  found  in  the  connected 
European  languages  with  more  or  less  exact  correspondence 
in  form:  a,  i,  w,  e;  ha,  ki,  ku;  na,  ni,  nu;  tna,  mi,  (-/u)^ 
mu;  ya^  yu;  να,  vi;  ta^  da,  sa.  The  compound  pronouns — 
meaning  thereby  not  derivatives  like  ta-vaty  'so  much,'  but  pri- 
mitives, which  the  grammarians  consider  as  simple,  but  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  into  their  real  elements — show 
as  their  first  member,  in  Sanscrit,  a  stem  consisting  of  a  single 
vowel ;  they  are  the  following,  a-va,  i-va,  e-va,  α-ηα,  e-na,  a-^da, 
i'da,  S'tay  e-ka,  e-aha,'*'*  But,  although  this  analysis  was  pointed 
out  many  years  ago,  and  though  the  importance  of  these  re- 
searches was  soon  afterwards  recognised  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Garnett  (^Quarterly  Review,  Vol,  Lvn.  p. 80  sqq.;  EasaySj  pp.  96 
sqq.),  no  one*  has  thoroughly  examined,  compared,  and  classified 
these  monosyllabic  stems  and  others  which  Bopp  has  omitted 
to  mention;  we  shaU  therefore  endeavour  to  show  which  of  these 
pronominal  words  have  a  common  origin,  and  thus  to  arrange 
them  according  to  their  natural  coherency.  (See  below,  §  169.) 

130  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  primitive  pronouns 
woidd  be  designations  of  here  and  there,  of  the  subject  and 
object  as  contrasted  and  opposed  to  one  another.  As  soon  as 
language  becomes  a  medium  of  communication  between  two 
speaking  persons  (and  it  is  useless  to  consider  it  before  it  arrives 
at  this  point),  a  threefold  distinction  at  once  arises  between  the 


♦  These  words,  which   appeared  in  the  two  former  editions,  are  still 
applicable. 
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here  or  subject,  the  there  or  object,  and  the  person  spoken  to,  or 
considered  as  a  subjectin  himself,  though  an  object  in  regard  to 
the  speaker.  We  find  traces  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  of 
an  application  of  the  first  three  consonant-sounds  belonging  to 
this  family  of  languages,  namely,  the  three  tenues,  to  denote 
these  three  positions  of  here,  near  to  the  here,  and  there ,  or 
first,  second,  and  third  personal  pronouns,  as  they  are  generally 
called.    These  tenues,  articulated  with  the  usual  short  vowel, 
are  the  three  pronominal  elements  pa  (found  in  na-qa,  Ac),  qva 
or  ka  (found  in  xi,  &c.),  and  ta  (ro,  &c.).  The  two  former  arc, 
however,  more  usually  expressed  by  the  cognate  sounds  ma  or 
ra,  and  by  /a  whether  the  digamma  is  represented  by  one  or  by 
both  of  its  members  (above,  §  110).  By  a  similar  change  of  ar- 
ticulation the  third  element  appears  as  na.  Κ  now  we  take  the 
elements  enumerated  by  Bopp,  we  shall  find,  that,  according  to  the 
principles  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  ma,  mi,  mu,  va^  t?t,  belong 
to  the  first  of  them;  ka,  ki,  ku,  ya^  yu,  e  =  ai  =  ya,  t,  w,  to  the 
second;  and  ta,  nu^  ni,  na,  to  the  third  of  the  original  pronouns. 
The  second  also  appears  under  the  forms  ga,  ha,  immediately 
derived  fi*om  qva  or  /a.  The  syllables  da,  tha,  and  «a,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  generally  belong  to 
the  second  pronoun,  though  the  two  former  would  seem  to  be  only 
slight  variations  of  the  element  ta,  and  the  pronoun  sa  is  actually 
used  for  the  third  pronoun  when  that  pronoun  denotes  a  person 
or  subject.    From  va,  as  a  variation  of  ma  the  first  pronominal 
element,  we  must  careftdly  distinguish  the  same  syllable  when  it 
appears  as  a  mutilation  of  /a,  the  second  element;  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  this  distinction  cannot  be  made  without  the 
most  refined  etymological  analysis.  And  here  we  will  anticipate 
what  will  be  stated  hereafter  more  at  length.  According  to  the 
principle  mentioned  above,  any  one  of  these  simple  elements 
may  be  compounded  with  any  one  of  the  others  so  as  to  form 
new  modifications  of  the  idea  of  position.    There  is ,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  pronominal  element  Ία  or  -ra^  derived  from  na,  but 
indicating  motion,  or  conveying  the  idea  of  "beyond."   When 
this  is  added  to  the  first  pronominal  element,  it  combines  the 
idea  of  closeness  with  that  of  removal,  as  in  Λα-ρά,  ηε-ρΐ, 
which  express  motion  from  or  to  the  side  of,  and  motion  close 
round  an  object.  When  with  the  second,  it  expresses  the  third 

R3 
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position  as  opposed  to  the  second ,  and  tva^rcL,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  following  chapter,  is  equivalent  to  fa,  which  indicates  the 
third  position,  i.  e.  the  second  position  in  a  state  of  further 
removal.  On  the  contrary,  by  combining  the  third  pronominal  ele- 
ment with  the  first,  under  the  form  of  ma,  we  obtain  a  signification 
of  nearness  approaching  to,  or  even  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
second  element:  thus  ta-moy  the  suffix  of  the  superlative,  ex- 
presses the  approximation  of  the  end  of  a  series  to  the  speaker, 
and,  conversely,  ma-ta  denotes  the  approach  of  the  speaker  to 
a  distant  object*.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  the 
first  three  numerals  are  the  primary  pronouns  under  the  forms 
may  tvaj  and  tva-ra.  The  elements  va  and  na  are  both  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  first  person,  though  always  in  the  dual 
or  plural  number.  They  are  also  used  to  convey  the  strongest 
signification  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun ,  that  of  distance  or 
separation.  This  coincidence  in  meaning  between  the  first  pro- 
nominal element  under  the  form  ma,  va,  with  the  third  per- 
sonal pronoun  na,  is  explicable  psychologically,  from  the  fact 
that  the  ideas  of  self,  unity,  separation,  distance,  solitude,  and 
negation,  all  spring  from  a  common  source.  The  element  na  is 
an  emphatic  expression  of  the  there,  or  distance ;  ma,  &c.  of  the 
here  or  self  as  a  separate  individuality.  Hence,  the  strongest 
predication  of  self  in  these  languages  is,  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin, 
a-ha-m,  e-go-met,  "that  which  is  here,"  but  in  Greek  Ι-γώ-νη, 
'Hhat  which  is  by  itself  or  separate."  The  apparent  coinci- 
dence of  va  and  na^  as  expressive  of  negation ,  is  found  only  in 
the  longer  forms  a-va  or  a-u,  and  a^-na  or  a-n^  ultimately  re- 
presented by  a-  or  even  β-.  But  we  hope  to  show  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  that  na  or  ana  is  actually  prefixed  to  va  when  the 
compound  a-va  or  a-pa  bears  the  negative  signification. 

131  We  have  thus  stated  beforehand  the  results  of  our  ana- 
lysis of  the  pronominal  words,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be 
provided  with  a  general  map  of  the  country  which  he  is  about 
to  survey,  and,  knowing  what  to  look  for,  may  not  be  con- 
fused by  the  multiplicity  of  details.  We  now  proceed  to  examine 


•  The  student  will  find    these    principles  categorically  set   forth   and 
illustrated  in  our  Greek  Grammar^  articles  63 — 79,  356,  357. 
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each  of  the  pronouns  more  mmutely,  taking  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  common  grammars,  and  beginning 
in  each  case  with  the  existing  classical  form,  and  so  ascending 
to  its  primary  state. 

It  will  be  found  that  our  analysis  has  conducted  us  to  the 
following  general  results. 

(1)  All  pronouns  are  demonstrative,  or  indicative  of  par- 
ticular position  in  space.  Accordingly,  in  their  original  ap- 
plication, there  could  not  have  been  those  distinctions  between 
the  personal,  demonstrative,  and  relative  pronouns,  which  are 
of  so  much  importance  in  syntax*. 

(2)  The  elements  of  these  positional  words  very  rarely  occur 
in  their  simple  and  unaffected  state ;  for  the  craving  after  an  exact 
definition  of  locality,  which  necessitated  their  employment  in 
the  first  instance,  has  generally  led  to  the  superaddition  of  other 
distinctive  syllables.  Consequently,  in  the  forms  of  language,  as 
they  appear  to  us,  it  will  very  often  be  found  that  the  shortest 
pronominal  words  or  affixes  are  not  the  primitive  types  in  the 
particular  instances,  but  are  mutilated  relics,  which  an  accurate 
investigation  will  often  enable  us  to  restore  to  their  original 
completeness. 

(3)  As  distinct  words  the  pronominal  elements  appear  in 
the  form  of  demonstrative  substitutes  for  the  noun,  or  of 
numerals,  with  the  corresponding  adjectives  in  either  case,  and 
also  as  prepositions  and  other  particles. 

(4)  As  part  of  the  formative  machinery  of  language,  the 
pronominal  elements  appear  regularly  in  the  case-endings  of  the 
noun  and  in  the  person-endings  of  the  verb,  and  variably  in 
the  termination  of  the  crude-form  of  the  noun,  and  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  root  in  the  verbal-derivative.  The  person-endings 
are  merely  certain  functions  of  the  objective  cases  of  personal 
pronouns,  and  the  cases  are  connected  with  a  special  develop- 
ment of  the  second  and  third  elements.  In  the  derivative  forms 
we  find  the  converse.  Those  from  nouns  use  all  three  pro- 
nominal elements,  in  their  distinctive  senses,  and  in  combination 


"^  The  stadent  will  find  in  the  Greek  Chrammar,  articles  229,  408  sqq. 
the  proper  discrimination  of  all  the  Greek  prononns  according  to  tboir 
syntactical  use. 
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with  one  another:  while  the  verbal  derivatives  are  limited  to 
that  special  development  of  the  second  and  third  elements,  which 
we  find  in  the  cases  of  the  noun. 

132  The  objective  cases  of  pronouns,  as  well  as  of  nouns, 
are  always  older  than  the  subjective.  This  appears  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  nouns  which  have  no  subjective  case 
(for  instance,  all  neuter  nouns),  but  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  has  the  nominative  only.  It  might  also  be  inferred, 
from  ά  priori  considerations,  that  it  must  be  so.  All  things  arc 
to  us  parts  of  an  external  world,  and  must  needs  be  spoken  of 
as  such  long  before  the  mind  of  man  can  invest  the  not-me  with 
the  powers  of  agency  and  will,  which  we  experience  in  our- 
selves. We  feel  that  even  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  and 
which  is  for  the  moment  identified  with  our  description,  for  wc 
are  the  here,  is  nevertheless  a  not-me,  and  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing without,  as  an  object,  and  therefore  must  continue  to  be 
called  one  tiU  language  begins  to  assume  a  logical  structure• 

The  common  forms  of  the  objective  or  accusative  cases  of 
the  personal  pronouns,  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin  and  Gothic, 
are  as  follows: 


SuisoTit. 

Gnek. 

Latin. 

Gothic 

let  person 

tnafjiy  ma 

lU 

me 

mik 

2nd 

tvamy  tva 

as 

te 

thuk 

3rd 

tarn 

rbrt 

turn 

thana 

The  Cretans  appear  to  have  said  τ/ε  instead  of  d£,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  glosses  of  Hesychius:  xboq, 
ϋού.  Κρψες, — τρέ.  cL  Κρίγνες.  Here  we  should  read  τίο/  for 
τΙορ,  and  tfi  for  τρέ,  for  immediately  under  the  former  gloss  wc 
have  TBOSt  and  τ  ε  ους.  0ούς — and  the  resemblance  between  Ρ  and 
/  might  easily  cause  the  mistake.  Besides,  a  labial  is  mani- 
festly included  in  the  nominative  τυ.  We  shall  discuss  hereafter 
this  corruption  of  the  second  pronominal  element  /a.  The  Latin 
turn  occurs  only  in  composition  or  as  a  particle. 

The  termination  of  the  objective  case  of  the  third  person  is 
strictly  a  case-ending,  i.  e.  expressive  of  a  relation  of  place•  But 
the  first  element  is  obviously  appended  to  the  first  and  second 
pronouns  in  Sanscrit,  and  the  second  element  to  the  same  pro- 
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nouns  in  Gothic,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  also.  This  is  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a  grammatical 
phenomenon*,  and  indicates  that  the  here  or  the  near  is  implied 
in  the  second,  no  less  than  in  the  first  personal  pronoun. 

The  6,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  με  and  the  other  oblique  cases  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun,  may  be  compared  with  the  prosthesis  of 
a  vowel  in  such  words  as  ο-νομα,  6-δούς,  ο-φρυς,  ί-λαχι5^,  by  the 
side  of  namay  danta-Sy  bhru-8,  laghvr-s.  We  find  it  also  in  IxHvoq 
compared  with  κεΓνο^.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the 
residuum  of  a  pronominal  element,  and  most  probably,  like  the 
verbal  augment,  it  represents  the  evanescent  -v ,  when  it  is 
followed  by  a  guttural,  but  stands  for  /  or  one  of  its  constituent 
parts,  when  the  following  syllable  begins  with  a  nasal  or  dental 
sound. 

These  forms,  then,  of  the  objective  cases  of  the  personal 
pronouns  are  identical  in  the  four  languages  compared  above: 
this  identity  they  also  maintain  as  the  personal  endings  of  the 
oldest  class  of  verbs  in  Sanscrit,  Ghreek,  and  Latin;  but  then,  as 
we  shall  show  hereafter,  the  vowel  is  generally  subjected  to 
certain  changes  which  we  shall  discuss  in  the  proper  place. 

133  Li  the  nominative  also,  the  resemblances  of  the  first 
two,  though  not  so  striking,  are  sufficiently  certain. 


Sanscrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

let  person 

aham 

Ιγών 

ego 

ik 

2nd 

tvatifi 

tovvf 

tu 

thu 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  nominative  of  the 
first  personal  pronoim  is  distinguished  in  every  language  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  by  an  initial  vowel,  whereas  the  objective 
case  invariably  commences  with  the  characteristic  m,  the  no- 
minative of  the  second  pronoun  manifestly  contains  the  same 


*  Grimm  {GescL  d,  deutsch,  Spr.  i.  p.  262)  seems  to  write  rather  con- 
fusedly on  this  point 

t  The  word  τάν  (and  In  the  vocative  o'  rear,  "  Ο  you,")  is  an  old  form 
of  TOW  (Buttmann,  Ausfuhrl  Sprachl.  §  57,  Anm.  i.),  and  is  strikingly 
like  the  Sanscrit  tvam. 
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element  as  its  objective  case*.  From  this  fact  we  are  entitlecl 
to  conclude  that  while  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  of  the 
second  pronoun  had  a  common  origin ,  the  nominative  of  the 
first  person  was  formed  independently  of  its  objective  casef . 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  inexplicable.  Even  after  the 
adoption  of  nominative  pronouns  the  person  spoken  to  would 
still  continue  to  be  an  object,  and  therefore  the  nominative  and 
objective  cases  of  that  pronoun  would  contain  the  same  elements ; 
but  when  the  speaker  could  detach  his  notion  of  himself  from 
the  idea  of  space,  from  the  here^  which  before  constituted  his 
definition,  and  consider  himself  as  the  /,  the  real  subject,  he 
would  adopt  some  word  more  emphatic  than  the  mere  mono- 
syllable μΒ  to  express  himself  by,  and  this  word  was  aham  in 
Sanscrit,  and  ego  in  Latin  and  Greek,  by  a  conunon  transition 
from  the  A  to  the  ^  (Pott's  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  p.  144). 

If  we  compare  aha-m,  tva-m  with  a-ya-m,  "this  man,"  i-ya-m, 
"this  woman,"  sva-ya-m,  "oneself,"  vary  arm,  "we,"  yu-ya-my  "you," 
ma-h-ya-m^  "to  me,"  &c.,  we  must  conclude  that  the  termination  is 
simply  m.  The  Greek  ίγών  was  written  Byatv  by  the  -Slolians,  Ιγώνγα 
and  Ιγώνη  by  the  Dorians  (ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  de  Pronom,  p.  64  β 


Nom. 

Object. 

Zend 

azem 

manm 

Lithuan. 

asz 

mane 

Lett. 

es 

man 

Osset. 

άζ 

ma 

O.H.D. 

ih 

mifi 

A.S. 

ic 

mcc 

£ug. 

I 

me 

O.N. 

ek 

mik 

*  hi  addition  to  the  four  languages  adduced  in  the  text,  the  following 
have  been  cited  by  Grimm  (Gesch,  d,  deutsch.  Spr,  pp.  257,  8). 

Norn.    Object.  Nom.  Object. 

O.  Pruss.       as      mien 
Slav.  az       mja 

Pol.  ia       mie 

Boh  em.  *ga     me 

t  The  Profesbor  of  Comparative  Grammar  at  the  London  University 
College,  in  a  paper  which  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological 
Society f  Vol.  IV.  No.  78,  has  the  courage  to  maintain  that  /,  me,  tre,  us; 
that  ego,  me,  ηο8;αηά  that  iycS,  νώϊ,  and  ήμΒΐς  ^  have  all  arisen  from  one 
common  stem.  For  example ,  the  German  nominative  ich  is  a  mutilation  of 
the  corresponding  accusative  mick,  and  the  A  in  mihi  is  the  same  guttural 
which  appears  as  g  in  ego.  But  perhaps  any  thing  might  be  expected 
from  a  writer,  who  derives  the  composite  pronouns  χίΐνος,  &c.  from  a 
supposed  verb  ken  =  "to  see"  (Phil,  Soc,  in.  p.  67)!  who  tells  us  that  βαν 
is  the  radical  syllable  of  βαίνω  (Ibid,  ii.  p.  147)!  who  connects  dices  with 
biga  (Phil,  Soc.  1854,  p.  27,  cf.  Joum.  0/  Phil,  Π.  p.  354)!  and  considers 
eja  as  another  form  of  audin!  (above,  p.  238). 
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Ilekker).  Of  the  Bceotian  Ιών,  Apollonius  writes  as  follows:  ΒοίωτοΙ 
^ISIN,  ώς  μ^ν  Τρνφ(ύν  φήόιν,  νφέόει  ευλόγω  του  γ,  ίνα  καΐ  tec  της 
μετα^όεαος  τον  ε  είςϊ  γένψεα,  inel  φωνήεντος  ίπ^φερομένου  το 
Tcuwtov  7eaQaxoL•v^εt  άλλα  μην  καΐ  ίδαόνν^ ,  ΙηεΙ  δαόννεναι 
τα  φαϋνηεντα  Ιν  rafe  αντωνυμίαις,  οτε  Λρο  φωνηέντων  τίθενται, 
ιός,  iov,  εαυτφ,  ίαυτόν,  εοι.  ώς  δε  ίνωι,  ων  χαΐ  δ  "Αβρών, 
^ίμα  ΙότΙν  ο  όυξνγως  ο£  αυτοί  φα6ν  Ty  yiv  Ιγών  την  Ιών,  εϊγε  το 
ηαρα  ^ωριεϋόιν  ε  εΙς  ϊ  μεναβάλλεχία  ^  τγ  δε  ϊγωνγα  Ttfv  icovya. 
Κόριννα' 

μέμφομαι  δΐ  otal  λιγουραν  ΜυρτΙδ^  ΐωνγα 
ΟΤΙ  βανίκ*  φοΪΗί*  f  ^β^  Πινδαρίοίο  Λοτ'  ϊριν. 
Και  Irt 

ϊωνΗ  ηδ*  ηρώων  αρετας  χειρωάδων 
(read,  partly  with  Sturz,  ΐωνγα  ουδ*  ηρώων  αρένας  χείρω  αδω).  In 
like  manner  for  6v  or  rv,  we  find  τύνη ,  and  the  Bceotian  forms  rov, 
row,  τούγα  (Apollon.  de  Pronom,  p.  69  c) ;  abo  in  the  oblique  cases 
the  ^olians  wrote  ίμοι,  the  Boeotians  l^v,  the  Dorians  ΙμΙν  and  ΐμινγα, 
and  the  Tarentines  Ιμίνη  and  τίνη  (Apollon.  de  Pi^onom.  p.  104  c,  and 
105  c).  In  Hesychius  too  we  have  ίμήνη  (read  iμεύvη)y  ίμον,  and 
ίξεχεμεναι  (read  with  Hemsterhuis  ξξεχ  Ιμεύνη)^  χωρίς  ίμον, 
Αάχωνες•  When  we  remember  that  the  Dorians  wrote  δυων  for  δύο 
(Hesychius),  that  Ιγώ  appears  as  ego  in  Latin,  that  the  third  person 
dual  was  sometimes  -rov,  sometimes  -την  or  -των;  that  we  have  me,  ii, 
86,  in  Latin,  amd  mam,  ma,  tvam,  tvd  in  Sanscrit,  by  the  side  of  ^, 
0ε,  £  ;  also  μτ/ν,  μη,  δήν,  δη,  as  well  as  μεν,  μα,  δεν,  δέ,  and  in  the  case- 
endings  'δην,  as  well  as  -ία,  -dov,  we  shall  not  be  perplexed  by  the 
variation  in  quantity  which  takes  place  in  these  pronouns,  and  shall 

*  This  word,  which  is  the  Boeotian  form  for  yvvry,  deserves  some  re- 
mark. The  followiDg  are  the  notices  of  the  grammarians  respecting  it. 
Herodian  {περί  μον.  λΐξ.  p.  18,  1.  25):  τό  γάρ  παρά  Κορίνιτη  βάνα  (Ι. 
βανά)  ον  xoivbv  ουδί  εις  νη  λήγον,  αλλά  ΐ8ιον  9'έμα  Βοιωτών  τααβόμενον 
άντΙ  του  γυνή.  Hesych.  Βάννα  (Ι.  βανά).  γυνή  υπό  Βοιωτών.  Now 
the  Dorians  said  γανα  instead  of  γυνή  (Gregor.  Corinth,  de  Dialecto  Dor, 
§  CLiii.).  It  is,  therefore,  ohvious  that  the  original  form  must  ^ave  com- 
menced with  a  compound  of  the  guttural  and  labial,  otherwise  the  two 
forms  are  inexplicable.  The  old  word  was  perhaps  γβάνα  or  J^ava.  This 
digamma  initial  is  split  up  in  the  usual  way  in  the  different  Indo-Germanio 
languages.  The  whole  letter  is  preserved  in  the  old  English  quean  ^  the 
labial  only  in  the  Boeotic  βάνα,  Sanscrit  vaniia,  Erse  bean  or  vean,  Welsh 
benw,  the  guttural  only  in  the  Sanscrit  jani,  Erse  gean,  Russian  jena.  In 
the  common  Greek  γυνή  the  labial  is  vocalized  into  υ,  as  is  the  case  with 
ηύων,  χυνός,  Sanscrit  ςναη,  &c.  On  the  probable  significance  of  the  words 
of  Corinna,  see  History  of  Greek  Literature,  in.  p.  446. 

f  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  the  Boeotian  form  for  φυαα  {ου 
being  regularly  substituted  for  v,  whether  long  or  short,  in  that  dialect), 
or  the  participle  of  the  verb  φ^ω,  supposed  to  bo  the  old  form  of  φνω 
(see  J.  H.  Voss  on  Virgil,  Echg.  i.  49). 
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perhaps  be  disposed  to  recognise,  without  any  hesitation  on  that  ac- 
count, the  identity  of  the  first  two  syllables  of  aha-m  and  kyd^, 
Ιγών-η.  The  termination  of  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  element 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  which  appears  at  greater  length  in  the 
Latin  ego-met;  the  final  -v,  -νη  of  the  latter  is  a  variation  of  the  ele- 
ment ta,  which  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of.  The 
bulk  of  the  pronoun  aha^m  is  a  compound  of  the  pronominal  elements 
a^  ha,  the  former  being  here  of  demonstrative,  the  latter  of  relative 
import,  and  the  whole  signifying  "that  which,"  or  conveying,  with 
the  affix,  the  meaning  **that  which  is  here,"  while  the  gloss  in  Hesy- 
chius  {^γών,  airchg  ίγώ)  seems  exactly  to  express  the  meaning  of 
i-γώ-νη,  i,  e.  "that  which  is  by  itself."  We  have  the  same  combination 
in  6-xag,  ika-8,  and,  with  the  casal  affix  tur  =  -tue,  in  igi-tur,  "from 
or  after  that"  (see  below,  §  362).  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  state  now 
what  we  shall  prove  in  the  course  of  the  following  chapters,  the  rela- 
tive element,  which  here  in  Sanscrit  and  generally  in  Greek  appears 
under  the  form  ha,  S-g,  also  assumes  (1)  the  form  γα,  γε  in  Greek, 
under  which  it  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  Sanscrit  particle  ha; 
(2)  the  form  qiie,  qiA  in  Latin,  under  which  it  corresponds  in  meaning 
to  the  Greek  yc,  Sanscrit  ha  (qui'-dem  r=  γε-δήν) ;  (3)  the  form  ka,  oca, 
in  Sanscrit  and  Greek.  All  these,  it  will  be  seen,  belong  to  the  second 
pronominal  element,  which  of  itself  is  capable  of  expressing  the  mere 
relative  pronoun,  and  the  cognate  signification  of  the  genitive  case. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  this  sense  of  proximity, 
derivation,  and  relation,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  reduplication  of 
the  second  element.  As  Mr.  Gamett  has  remarked,  in  his  instructive 
essay  on  this  subject  ("On  the  origin  and  import  of  the  genitive  case," 
Phil.  Soc.  Vol.  n.  nr.  39,  p.  168;  Essays,  pp.  214  sqq.),  we  find  cases 
in  which,  "for  the  sake  of  greater  precision,  the  demonstrative  element 
na  is  doubled  to  form  a  relative,  much  as  in  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon: 
sa-er,  «e-Me  =  *who,'  lit.  *the-the,*  or  *the-that:'  the  object  of  this 
duplication  appears  to  be  to  establish  a  more  precise  connexion  be- 
tween the  antecedent  and  the  relative  clauses,  a  portion  of  the  com- 
plex expression  being  referred  to  each."  Although,  therefore,  the 
existing  import  of  Orha^  ^-go,  &c.,  may  be  "that  which,"  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  here  the  remnant  of  the  redupli- 
cation horha,  the  stronger  form  being  retained  for  the  relative  expres- 
sion. This  is  confirmed,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown*,  by  the  analogy 
of  the  composite  Hebrew  relative  *ιώΝ  ^ha-shef,  compared  with  the 
personal  pronoun  •^Dbfcj  'ha-nd-ki^  in  which  the  elements  of  Ι-γώ-ίη^ 


*  Maskil  le  Sopher^  pp.  12,  24. 
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appear  in  a  different  order ;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  word  fa-va-^ 
involves  a  similar  combination  of  pronominal  roots.  For  a-Jia-m  we 
have  a-da-m  in  the  Behistun  inscription;  and  there  are  other  in- 
stances in  which  the  d  appears  in  this  inscription  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Sanscrit  A  (Rawlinson,  As.  Soc,  x.  2,  p.  114).  Moreover,  the 
character  itself  indicates  some  connexion  with  the  old  Persian  di- 

gamma  which  is  made  up  of   /    and  γ  γ    or  d  (above,  §  110).     We 

trust  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  following  chapter  that  the  pronominal 
element  ma  is  also  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  first  numeral  in 
Greek.  There  is  another  expression  for  unity  in  Sanscrit  e-kas,  in 
Greek  e-xag,  in  Latin  cequus  (secus),  in  Hebrew  ηΠδί  Vhad,  both 
syllables  of  which  represent  the  second  pronominal  element.  These 
expressions  for  unity  are,  in  our  opinion,  identical  with  the  Greek 
ί-γώ,  the  Latin  e-go,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Sanscrit  a-ha-m.  In  the 
Boeotian  Uq-v  the  evanescent  guttural  is  represented  by  the  aspirate, 
on  a  principle  before  explained. 


134  With  the  final  letter  suppressed,  a-ha  is  in  Sanscrit  "a  par- 
ticle and  interjection  implying  (1)  commendation;  (2)  rejecting,  send- 
ing; (3)  deviation  from  custom  (improperly);  (4)  certainly,  ascer- 
tainment" (Wilson's  Sanscr,  Diet*  s.  v.) ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know, 
that  the  Latin  language  has  two  interjections,  ehem  and  eho,  cor- 
responding to  akam  and  ego  respectively,  which  convey  a  meaning 
very  nearly  akin  to  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  original  force 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun:  compare  such  passages  as  ehem,  Demea, 
huud  aspexeram  te: — eho  puer,  curve  ad  Bacchidem,  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  eja  and  εΐα  may  be  residuary  forms  of  the  same  kind.  These 
are  not  the  only  instances  of  the  use  of  the  particle  ha  =  fa  in  Latin. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  regular  suffix  of  the  objective  cases  of  the 
first  pronoun  in  old  Latin.  Quintilian  says  (Inst,  Oral.  i.  5,  §  21): 
Inde  durat  ad  nos  usque  veiiementek,  et  compkeiiendere,  et  Miin:  et 
MEUE  quoque  pro  me  apud  aniiquos,  tragoediarum  prcecipue  scriptores, 
in  veteribus  libris  invenimus  (see  Lepsius,  Tabb*  Eugub.  pp.  92  sqq.). 
It  is  not  improbable  too  that  the  same  termination  was  employed  to 
form  the  objective,  genitive,  and  dative  cases  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun in  the  oldest  Greek.  This  dative  appears  generally  under  the 
form  μοί  or  ΙμοΙ.  Bentley,  however,  perceived  that  the  metre  in 
Homer  occasionally  required  μεον,  μεοί,  instead  of  Ιμον,  ΙμοΙ,  and 
μεός  instead  of  Ιμός  in  the  possessive,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Latin 
meit  mihi,  and  meus.  We  give  the  passages  in  which  ho  has  noticed 
this,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College : 
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Iliad  IV.  426.  ην  νυν  ίφράόόαντο,  μεον  αΛομηνΙόαντος. 
Odyss.x.  425.  αντόΐ  δ'  άτρύνεβ&Β  μεοί  &μα  πάντες  εηεύ^αν, 
XX.  364.  Ενρνμαχ  ,ούτίύ^  &νωγαμεοΐ7ά)μπηας6ηάξβΐν. 

In  the  two  latter  passages  the  editions  have  ΙμοΙ,  in  the  first  ίμευ. 
In  the  following,  they  have  different  cases  of  the  possessive  ίμός- 

Iliad  IX.  412.  tkvta,  ouo^y  ηόο,  μεφδ^  ίηι,ΛεΙ^εο  μύ^φ, 
IX.  57.  η  μην  καΐ  νέος  i<S6l,  μεί)ς  δέχεκαΐ ηάϊς  εΐης. 
XIX.  194.  δώρα  μεης  παρίχ  νηός  ίνεγτίέμεν, 
XX.  20.  ίγνως,  'ΕννοόΙγαιε,  μεην  h  ΰτή^εόι  βονλήν. 
χχιπ.  278.  ^ΓίοτρΙ  μ  εφ  Πηληϊ, 
Odyss.  IX.  459.  οίαδδε  με6ν  χηρ 

λωφηϋειε  κακών, 
χ.  178,  and  428;  xu.  222.  ot  δ*  ωχα  μεοϊς  Ιπίεόόί  πΙ- 
&οντο, 
χπ.  258.  oYxtuSrov  δη  χεϊνο  μεοΐς  J'ίδov  οφ^αλμοΐΰί. 
397,  and  χιν.  249.    ί&ΐμαρ  μεν  ϊηπχα  μεοΙ  ΙρΙηρες 
εταίροι 
xm.  305.  folxaO*  οηαββαν  ϊοντι,  με^  βουλ^  τε  νόφ  τε, 
XXIV.  327.  εΐ  μhf  δη  Όδνόενς  γε,  με))ς  παϊς,  ίν^άδ*  Ιχάνενς, 

Αβ  we  have  the  forms  Ιμίω  (Ahrens,  dial.  Dor,  p.  249)  and  Ιμί%εν, 
and  even  με^ίν  in  Sophron  (Srt  μ^εν  a  καρδία  Λαδγ,  Fr.  46,  ap.  ApoU. 
de  Pron,  83  c,  98  a),  we  are  not  obliged  to  assume  the  form  μεου, 
though  the  analogy  of  τεον  (ApoU.  96  b)  renders  it  justifiable.  It 
must  be  remarked  in  general  that  all  these  case-endings  of  the  pro- 
nouns belong  to  the  full  development  of  a  language,  and  are  as  recent 
as  the  case-system  of  the  nouns  themselves.  For  we  get  beyond  the 
merely  distinctive  use  of  the  three  original  elements  themselves ,  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  speak  of  case-afBxes|,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
connected  with  a  special  development  of  the  second  and  third  ele- 
ments. The  Boeotian  ίμν  for  }.μοΙ  points  to  an  original  ίμε^Ι,  just  as 
tv  represents  an  original  r/i;  and  with  regard  to  Bentley's  assump- 
tion of  μεοΙ  for  ΙμοΙ,  we  think  the  ο  in  both  forms  is  a  substitute  for 
the  lost  digamma  or  aspirate,  which  is  otherwise  represented  in  the 
common  suffix  -φι,  and  that  μεοΙ  =  με-φΐ  =  με^Ι  is  fiiUy  equivalent  to 
mi'hi.  The  same  stem  is  represented  by  the  A:,  or  ch  appended  to  the 
Gothic  mik,  thuk^  New  German  mich^  dich;  and  the  long  vowel  in 
the  Latin  mi,  ti,  may  indicate,  as  we  have  seen,  an  original  me-he, 
te-he;  so  that  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  languages  the  second 
element  was  probably  appended  to  the  first  and  second  personal  pro- 
nouns in  the  objective  cases.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  meta- 
physical significance  of  this  phenomenon. 
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It  may  be  objected  to  this  explanation  of  the  identity  of  Λα,  ya, 
&c.,  that,  if  80,  this  element  is  repeated  in  such  combinations  as  ϊγξογΒ, 
^ωνγα,  ΐατνγα,  &c. ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  such  repetitions  of  the  same  root  in  pronominal  com- 
pounds, and  especially  when  it  appears  under  slightly  modified  forms. 
When  it  is  placed  after  the  termination  -v-,  as  in  fycsn^ya,  the  word  is 
a  compound  of  two  compound  pronouns,  into  each  of  which  similar 
pronominal  elements  enter :  for  νγα  or  ναγα  is  a  compound  analogous 
to  me-het  mi-hi, 

135  As  the  three  primitive  personal  pronouns  are  expres- 
sions for  the  three  relations  of  place,  we  ought  to  find  in  the 
Greek  and  cognate  lenguages  traces  of  the  use  of  all  the  primi- 
tive forms  as  demonstrative  pronouns ;  and  we  do  so.  Of  the 
third  it  is  unneccessary  to  speak.  With  regard  to  the  first;  in 
Sanscrit  we  have  i-ma,  "this-here,"  from  which  Bopp  derives 
the  Latin  words  im-ago  and  im-itor  (Demomtrativatdmme^  p. 
21).  The  Greek  demonstrative  μίν^  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  the  preposition  /u€-ra,  the  particles  μίν,  fui,  and  the  verbs 
μάω=^μίνω,  maneOy  &c.,  all  contain  this  element*.  It  appears 
as  a  suffix  to  the  second  and  third  personal  pronouns :  in  San- 
scrit, tva-m^  aya-mj  as  well  as  aha-m;  in  Latin,  tu-niety  voa-^iety 
se-mety  ipse-met,  as  well  as  ego-met^  nos-met  The  second  element, 
under  the  form  dva^  is  used  as  a  demonstrative  in  the  numerals. 
Of  its  use  under  other  forms  derived  from  fa  we  shall  speak  by 
and  by. 

Κ  now  we  look  into  any  practical  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
language,  we  shall  see  that,  while  the  first  and  second  persons  are 
always  expressed,  when  they  require  pronominal  expression,  by 
the  forms  Ιγώ,  6υ  or  their  oblique  cases,  the  pronominal  expres- 
sion of  the  third  person  varies  with  the  particular  reference, 
which  is  intended  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  All  three 
persons  may  be  denoted  by  demonstratives,  that  is,  in  terms  of 
the  third  person,  if  we  think  fit  to  employ  the  indicative  pronouns 
δδε,  "he  who  is  here,  i.  e.  by  me,"  ovro^,  "he  who  is  near,  i.  e.  by 
you,"  and  ΙκεΓνο^,  "that  other  man,  i.  e.  he  who  is  there."  Thus 


*  Mlv  from  the  first  person  and  viv  from  the  third  are  so  completely 
synonymons  that,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere  {ad  Pindar,  p.  Iviii), 
enphony  alone  determines  their  employment  in  the  lyric  poets. 
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οδε  signifies  the  speaker  and  his  client  in  a  law-suit,  but  omog 
denotes  the  opposite  party,  usually  the  defendant,  as  'Hhe  per- 
son before  you,  the  person  in  your  court."  Or,  more  generally, 
οδε  άνήρ  =  l^ci^and,  in  addresses,  ω  ovtog  =  i5v.  For  example,  we 
have  Eurip.  Ale.  690:  μη  %νηρχ  νπερ  τσνδ^  ανδρός,  ονί*  Ιγώ  nρb 
ύον,  where  the  opposition  between  οδε  and  Ιγώ  is  immediate 
and  palpable;  and  Soph.  (Ed.  C.  1623:  ώ  ovtog,  otrcog  ΟΙδΙηους, 
τ  I  μέλL•μεv;  where  the  repeated  ovrog  (heus  tu!)  is  an  emphatic 
substitute  for  βύ.    On  the  other  hand,  Ιχεΐνος  always  denotes 
something  "other"  and  "distant"  either  in  space  or  time,  as  in 
Arist.  Equ.  390:  rovg  6ta%vg  ΙτίεΙνονς,  ovg  ίχεΐ^εν  ηγαγεν,  "those 
(other)  ears  of  com  which  he  brought  from  thence  (that  distant 
place)."  And  so  of  time  Thucyd.  i.  20:   Ixeivy  ry  ήμερα,  "on 
that  day  (long  past  and  gone)."   It  will  be  shown  below  that 
aλL•g  =  ahog,  Sanscr.  anyasy  and  the  Latin  ille  or  ollu8  and 
alma  correspond  ultimately,  in  form  as  well  as  meaning,  to 
Χ5Γνο5=κένω5=/άνα)5  (§  166).  And  it  is  well  known  that  the 
distinction  between  οίε,  omog,  and  ItuZvog,  as  representing  de- 
monstratively the  three  personal  pronouns,  is  exactly  given  by 
the  Latin  Ate,  iate  and  ille^  and  the  Italian  questo  (=  ecce  iste)^ 
cote8to^=  ecce  tibi(eccoti)i8te')^  and  quelle  (=  ecce  ille)  (seeDiez,n. 
369).    But  besides  the  indicative  pronouns,  which,  though  al- 
ways construed  with  the  third  person  of  the  verb,  may  thus 
denote  or  refer  to  the  three  persons  in  this  distinction,  the  third 
person  may  be  expressed  by  the  reflexive  pronoun  Γ,  accus.  ?,  by 
the  pronoun  of  self  or  sameness,  avrog^  by  the  distinctive  pronoun 
og  (6),  and  by  the  indefinite  rig.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  al- 
though ainog  is  combined  directly  with  the  first  two  personal 
pronouns  and  with  the  reflexive  in  the  form  Ιμαντου^  ύεαυτου, 
εαυτού^  and  may  always  stand  in  apposition  to  Ιγώ  and  Ov,  or 
take  their  place  with  verbs  of  the  first  and  second  person,  its  use 
in  the  oblique  cases  is  simply  that  of  a  pronoun  of  reference  in 
the  third  person,  like  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Latin  ώ,  and  while 
ό  ainog  ανηρ^  "the  same  man,"  corresponds  in  use  to  one  deriva- 
tive from  is,  namely,  i-dem,  the  other  derivative  i-pse  is  repre- 
sented by  an  apposition  of  airtog  to  a  noun  sufficiently  defined, 
as  δ  άντ^ρ  airtog  =  viripse^ "  the  man  himself."  Similarly,  although 
airtog^  even  in  an  objective  sentence,  may  appear  as  the  apposi- 
tion of  the  subject,  when  that  subject  can  be  expressed  in  the 
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nominative,  it  is  regularly  opposed  to  the  reflexive,  as  object  to 
subject,  when  that  pronoun  appears  in  the  accusative;  compare 
Thucyd.  IV.  28,  §  2:  ovx  ϊψη  αυτός,  αλλ*  ίχεΐνον  ότρατηγεΐν, 
''Cleon  said  that  not  he  himself  (?  avto$)^  but  the  other  (Nicias), 
held  the  office  of  general;"  with  Thucyd.  in.  24:  νομίζοντες 
ψαότα  ΰφάς  ταντην  aircovg  ύ^τσζοηηααΰ  tQanind'ai,  "thinking 
(the  Plataeans)  that  they  (the  Thebans)  would  by  no  means 
suppose  that  they  (the  Plataeans)  had  turned  that  way." 

From  all  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  personal  pronouns,  whatever 
position  they  designate,  are  necessarilydemon8trative,and  that  the 
variations  in  their  use  depend  rather  on  the  usages  of  syntax  than 
on  the  original  significations  of  these  primary  words  themselves. 

136  The  common  dual  and  plural  of  aham  and  tvam  are  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  as  follows:  nom.  dual,  άνάηι^ 
yuvam;  accus.  dual,  avam  or  naw,  yuvam  or  vam;  noml  plur. 
vayarriy  yuyam;  accus.  plur.  asman  or  wcw,  yushman  OTvas.  It 
wUl,  of  course,  be  understood  by  every  one,  that  the  plural  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun,  of  which  the  dual  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion, could  not  be  formed  from  the  singular  as  the  plural  of  any 
noun  might  be.  The  plural  of  this  pronoun  must  signify  one  of 
two  things, — either  a  collection  of  persons  united  in  the  idea  of 
here^  and,  as  such,  separated  for  the  moment  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or,  as  between  two  speakers,  the  idea  of  /  +  J/o^•  ^^ 
analyzing  these  Sanscrit  forms  we  shall  find  that  one  of  these 
meanings  is  always  implied.  The  plural  va-ya-m  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  modified  forms  of  the  first  and  second  pronouns  re- 
spectively, to  which  the  common  element  of  the  first  is  added  to 
imply  more  strongly  that  the  notion  of  here  is  intended.  There- 
fore, va-ya-m  means  "I  +  you  here."  Similarly,  the  plural 
yu-yorm  is  a  repetition  of  the  second  element,  with  the  same 
suffix.  Of  the  first  syllable  we  will  speak  presently.  We  have 
akeady  mentioned  the  employment  of  the  prouQun  expressing 
distance  or  separation  to  denote  the  first  person,  and  explained 
how,  in  fact,  there  is  not  that  absolute  difierence  between 
pronouns  of  different  persons  which  habit  leads  us  to  imagine. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  and  is  a  distinction  in  meaning  between 
the  stems  ma  and  fa,  as  signifying  the  opposition  of  here  to  there. 
But  they  are,  both  of  them,  essentially  demonstrative,  and  there 
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is  no  reason  whatever  why  modifications,  in  fact,  stronger  forms 
of  them,  should  not  be  used  to  convey  the  notions  of  unity,  dis- 
tinctness, and  separation,  which  run  into  one  another.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  these  stems  are  so  used; 
and  we  shall  see  abundant  proof  of  it  when  we  come  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  negative  particles.  We  have  an  instance  of  this 
phenomenon  in  the  pronouns  before  us.  The  dual  a-va-m  is 
evidently  composed  of  the  pronominal  stem  a,  in  our  opinion  a 
degenerated  form  of  the  third  pronoun  wa,  and  va  an  entirely 
dijfferent  element,  which  is  unquestionably  a  corruption  of  the 
second  pronoun  under  the  form  eva^  and  appears  as  vam  and  vae 
in  the  accusative  dual  and  plural.  Consequently  ά-νά  and 
the  accusative  nau  =  na-va  represent  the  same  combination. 
To  the  whole  is  appended  the  suffix  w,  so  that  this  word  signi- 
fies "you  -{-  1  by  ourselves ^'^'^  which  is  equivalent  to  va-ya-m 
=  "I  +  you  here."*^  In  order  to  analyze  the  plural  accusatives 
(mnan^  yushmdn^  we  must  take  the  Veda  forms  of  the  nominative 
plural,  asme  and  yushme.  The  former  is  written  amha  in  Pali 
and  Pracrit.  It  is  obvious  that  the  termination  of  these  forms  is 
sma-i;  the  aspiration  of  s  in  the  second  word  is  caused  by  the  u 
which  precedes,  a  phenomenon  common  enough  in  Sanscrit : 
compare  the  datives  amushmai^  from  amw,  and  tasmai  from  ta. 
This  suffix  sma^  compounded  of  the  stems  βα-?ηα  and  also  appear- 
ing as  the  preposition  sam  (tftn/),  is  used  to  form  some  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  all  pronouns  of  the  third  person;  indeed,  dsmdt^ 
the  ablative  singular  of  a  demonstrative,  differs  only  in  the 
quantity  of  the  last  syllable  from  asmat^  the  ablative  plural  of 
the  first  pronoun:  sorTna  signifies  "all  taken  together,"  "whole," 
"entire,"  "complete;"  and  in  this  sense  of  completeness,  it  is 
used  to  give  verbs  in  the  present  tense  a  past  signification:  thus 
we  have  hanti  sma  Ravanan  i2a7naA  =  "Ilama  killed"  (instead 
of  "kills")  "Havana"  (Wilson,  Diet,).  The  initial  vowel  a  is 
the  pronomin^  element  na  in  the  last  state  of  mutilation,  and 
thus  the  compound  asme  =  a-sa-ma-i  (the  final  vowel  being  the 
mark  of  plurality  in  the  case  of  pronouns  ending  in  a,  Bopp, 
Vergl,  Gramm.  p.  262)  signifies  "the  here  taken  altogether," 
with  a  note  of  plurality  appended.  The  first  syllable  of  yushme 
=  yU'Sa-ma-i^  is  obviously  the  same  stem  that  appears  in  yuyam. 
As  the  dual  accusative  nau  =  na^va  seems  to  have  the  same 
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origin  as  the  form  a-ra-w=wa-i?a-m,  it  is  reasonable  to  conlude 
that  the  plural  accusative  na-s  is  a  similar  mutilation  of  a-sman 
=na'8man.  And  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  abbreviated 
forms  vam  and  vas. 

We  may  now  compare  these  Sanscrit  forms  with  those  which 
occur  in  some  of  the  other  languages  ofthelndo-Germanic  family. 
The  Latin  plurals  nos  and  vo8  agree  exactly  with  the  Sanscrit 
accusatives  plural  nos  and  vas^  and  the  Greek  duals  νώϊ,  ΰφώϊ 
correspond  pretty  well  to  the  duals  nau  and  vam^  the  latter  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  has  lost  its  initial  sibilant  or  guttural. 
In  the  Greek  νώΐ^  the  most  predominant  idea  must  have  been 
^'separation"  ''unity,"  as  appears  from  the  adverb  νόό-φι.,  "by 
himself*,"  νόϋ-τος,  "a  return"  (literally,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
''a  coming  from  a  distance"),  and  in  the  pronoun  viv,  which 
always  stands  alone,  though  we  often  have  μιν  αυτόν.  The 
long  vowel  however  shows  that  here,  as  in  theSanscrit  nau^vam^ 
we  have  a  mutilated  or  abridged  form,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  νώϊ,  όφώϊ  were  ori^ally  va-fa-i,  J^a-fa-u  The 
German  languages  have  very  short  forms  for  the  plural  of  these 
pronouns ;  generally,  in  fact,  modifications  of  the  simple  root. 
Thus  the  Gothic  has  weis^  yaa,  Lithuanian  meSy  yua^  English  we, 
you.  The  Zend  has  also  the  short  forms  vam,  yus.  The 
Greek  forms  ημιϊζ,  νμεΐς  agree  with  the  Veda-words  asme^ 
yushme;  for  the  ^olic  αμμες,  νμμες  (by  the  -^olian  φίλωοις 
for  νμμες)  are-  assimilations  of  αόμες,  νΰμες,  just  as  ίμμΐ  stands 
for  ΙΰμΙ^  Sanscrit  asmi  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Gramm.  p.  473),  and 
the  assimilation  is  represented  by  a  long  vowel  in  the  possessive 
αμόζ,  ύμός  (Ahrens,  dial.  Dor,  p.  262).  With  regard  to  the 
first  syllable  of  νμεΐς,  the  following  remarks  may  suffice.  The 
Greek  aspirate  often  stands  for  the  Sanscrit  y:  thus  j/cw,  yo/, 
yakrit  (Jecw*)^  correspond  to  ος,  αξω,  ψΐορ.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion, then,  in  comparing  the  Homeric  word  νόμίνη,  "battle," 
with  its  Sanscrit  synonym  yudhma.  When  we  recollect  phrases 
like  conserere  pttgnam^  and  compare  yudhma  with  yugma  (Lat. 
jugum),  ^'a  pair,"  "a  brace,"  we  shall  be  disposed  to  seek  for 
a  connexion  of  meaning.  Tiiow  jugum^  another  form  of  djugum, 


*  The  grammarians,  absurdly  enough,  consider  this  words  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  νόατο-φι  (Hermann,  Opuscul.  i.  p.  222). 
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as  Janns  is  of  DjantiSy  Jutuma  of  Djuturnay  Ac,  contains  the 
element  of  the  second  numeral*,  as  does  also  the  word  duellum, 
"battle."  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  show  that  the  second 
numeral  is  identical  with  the  second  person  singular.  As,  then, 
the  second  numeral  is  contained  in  the  first  syllable  of  yugma^ 
yudhma,  νόμίνη,  so  is  the  second  pronoun  in  yuahmij  νμέΐς. 
The  suffix  'SToa  is  assimilated  into  -mma  in  the  singular  dative 
of  the  Gothic  pronoun,  just  as  it  is  in  αμμ^ίς,  ΰμμες;  thus,  the 
Gothic  thammaj  hvamma  and  imma  correspond  to  the  Sanscrit 
tasmaiy  kasmai  and  asmai  (Bopp,  Annals  of  Orient.  Lit,  p.  16, 
and  Grimm,  Deutsche  Gramm.  i.  p.  826).  It  appears  as  smu 
in  old  Prussian:  thus  antar^smuy  ka-smu  correspond  to  the  San- 
scrit antara-smaiy  ka-smai  (Bopp,  Abh.  Ak.  Berl.  1824,  p.  143). 

137  The  nominative  masculine  and  feminine  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  are  as  follows: 

Sftnioril.  Zend.  Greek.  Oothlo. 

Masc.    sa^  saky  s6  ho  b  sa 

Femin.  sa  ηά  a  or  η        s6 

The  Greek  and  Zend  aspirates  are  of  course  derived  from 
the  sibilants  preserved  in  Sanscrit  and  Gothic.  The  nearest 
Latin  forms  corresponding  to  these  are  the  compounds  hi^Cy  si-c, 
the  latter  of  which  is  used  only  as  a  conjunction.  We  shall 
speak  of  these  in  connexion  with  the  forms  Γ,  Ac.  Perhaps  the 
original  fa  is  preserved  in  its  most  genuine  form  by  the 
Hebrew  Ν^ιη,  though  we  might  be  disposed  to  compare  this 
rather  with  the  compound  αν,  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly. 
It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  forms  belong  to  a  different 


*  Compare  §  180.  Plato  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  true 
etjmologj  when  he  said  (Graiylus,  p.  418  d):  xcrl  το  ye  ζυγ6ν  οϊΰ^α  Zxt 
6voybv  0Ϊ  παλαιοί  ixaXow,  πάνυ  ys.  xal  το  μέν  ys  ζυγ6ν  ούδίν  δηΧοΐ,  τ6  δε 
voLvdvswiv€%a  της  δέσεως  ig  την  αγωγών  έπωνόμασται  δνογδνδιτίαίως'  νϋν 
91  ζνγάν,  %αϊ  &λλα  πάμπολλα  oihwg  ίχη.  Where  Schneider  enpposee  that 
we  ought  to  read  δναγόν,  in  accordance  with  the  Eiym,  M,  p.  411;  bat 
the  second  syllable  in  that  ease  would  have  been  long:  and  Plato  is 
speaking  of  an  old  word  which  might  have  passed  into  ζνγον.  If  he 
refers  to  the  natural  change  of  pronunciation  which  led  to  the  {;,  we  do 
not  agree  with  Pott  {Elym,  Forsch,  ii.  p.  35)  that  ^^δνογόν  ist  sicher  nur 
blosse  Fiction." 
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element  from  the  neuter  nominative,  taty  to,  thataj  turn  or 
is-tud.  In  fact,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  it  is  only  a  mas- 
coline  or  feminine  noon  that  can  have  a  nominative  case  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  form  manifestly 
connected  with  the  second  pronominal  element  as  a  nominative 
of  the  third  personal  pronoun,  will  be  obvious  on  the  slightest 
consideration.  The  person  spoken  to,  or  designated  as  near,  is 
invested  with  a  subjectivity  and  personality  which  is  denied  to 
the  object  spoken  of,  or  designated  as  tL•re.  Now,  whatever 
is  spoken  of  as  in  the  nominative  case,  is  considered  as  sub- 
jective in  itself,  though  not  a  part  of  the  speaker,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  designated  by  a  pronoun  which  expresses  the 
greatest  degree  of  nearness  to  the  here.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  when  we  come  to  the  case-endings. 

138  There  are  two  stronger  forms  of  the  demonstrative  or  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person,  both  compounds  with  the  simple  6^  i],  to : 
namely,  δ-ίε,  ψδε,  to-ds,  and  ov-tog,  ov-riy,  tov-to.  The  former  we 
shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter.  The  latter  we  will  now  notice  in 
connexion  with  av^og,  another  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

The  first  part  ofav-tog  occurs  as  the  separate  particle  av,  express- 
ing removal,  distance,  negation,  <fcc.  And  we  shall  see  that  the  same 
particle  is  involved  in  the  negative  ov-x,  and  the  illative  σν-ν.  It  is  a 
prefix  in  aV'^i,  cev-taQ,  and,  in  a  weaker  form,  in  ά-τάρ.  In  the  dis- 
syllabic form  it  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  at?a,  ava-k,  and  the  Sclavonic 
0Ό0  (Bopp,  VergL  Gramm.  pp.400, 544).  We  consider  ca-tog,  -ι},-ό,  as 
a  combination  of  the  particle  av  and  the  inflected  element  to-,  which 
is  found  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  distinctive  pronoun,  also  used  as 
the  definite  article.  In  the  Delian  inscription  (Bockh,  C.  L  n.  10) 
the  first  syllable  appears  in  the  strong  form  AJ^Y,  which  corresponds 
very  nearly  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Sclavonic  varieties.  Bockh  supposes 
(p.  25)  that  AJΎ  was  not  a  dissyllable,  that  in  olden  times  aircog  was 
pronounced  afftos,  as  in  modern  Greek,  and  that  the  lapidary  ought 
to  have  written  AYf.  If  this  had  been  the  reading  we  should  have 
had  a  parallel  case  to  the  French  u,  as  a  substitute  for  I,  that  vowel 
having  been  prefixed  to  the  liquid,  before  it  actually  took  its  place 
(cf.  autre  with  alter  and  the  old  French  aultre);  but  we  have  here  the 
converse  process,  which  is  represented  by  the  change  of  quojus,  quoi, 
into  cujtts,  cut,  and  must  suppose  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Delian 
inscription  was  set  up,  the  digamma  had  lost  its  labial  element,  or 
the  full  expression  of  it,  and  was  subsiding  into  an  aspirate. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Bopp  {VergL  Gramm,  p.  491)  in  regarding 
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oh'tog,  αν-τη^  χου-χο  as  a  combination  of  avxog^  αύχη^  αυτό,  with  the 
primitive  pronoun  δ,  η  χυ.   Indeed,  this  suggestion  must  be  added  to 
the  many  instances  wliich  prove  that  classical  scholarship  is  the  safest 
basis  for  comparative  philology.   Every  Greek  scholar  is  aware  that 
Λvhen  δ,  &c.  are  combined  with  ainog,  &c.,  the  crasis  is  ανχόζ  αντη, 
χανχό,  not  ouroff,  ανχη,  χουχο.   And  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  com- 
bination of  αύχός  with  δ,  η,  χύ  could  give  the  meaning  of  ούτος,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  representative  of  the  second  personal  prononn, 
whereas  avxog  means  that  which  is  away  (ava)  and  by  itself  (above, 
§  135).     The  true  explanation  of  ovtog  un'doubtedly  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Max  Schmidt  (Commentatio  de  pronomine  Grasco  et  Latino, 
p.  38),  namely,  that  as  δ-ίε,  ψδε,  χό-δε  are  compounded  of  the 
simple  demonstrative  and  the  enclitic  particle  -δε,  so  οντος,  avrri^ 
χουχο  give  us  the  same  simple  pronoun  in  combination  with  it* 
objective  form  -roff,  so  that  ov-xog  is  formed  from  δ,  just  as  av-TOi 
is  formed  from  av ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  compare  this  words  with     | 
xouwxog,  Ac,  as  Schmidt  does,  for  these  words  are  really  compounds 
of  xotog^  Ac,  with  the  pronoun  ccvxogj  as  appears  from  the  feminine     | 
forms  χοΜχύχη,  Ac   In  the  same  way  avxog  appears  compounded  with 
itself  in  ccvxaxrtog  (Sophrou,  apud  Appollon,  de  Pronom.  p.  339  b). 
Schmidt  professes  his  inability  to  explain  the  ν  in  ovrog,  and  admit? 
that  according  to  his  analysis  it  ought  to  be  oxog.   It  appears  to  us 
that  oV'Xog  is  really  an  older  and  more  genuine  form  than  o-Si)  ^^^ 
that  the  ν  represents  the  digamma  of  the  second  pronominal  element, 
transposed  according  to  the  law  which  we  have  illustrated  ahoTO 
(§  116).   If  this  is  the  case,  the  first  syllable  in  the  objective  fona^ 
του-το,  Ac  represents  the  same  variety  of  the  second  pronominal  elemtnt 
as  that  which  is  found  in  the  second  numeral. 

139  The  nominative  case  b=6o  also  appears  under  the  subsidiary 
form  Γ,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  digamma  has  been  to  convert  the 
vowel  into  t  (compare φιίω,νίο^,  {mεQφύηgt'mihβo,fili^ίs,  νταοφίο^ζΧ 
and  this  vowel  being,  as  we  have  before  seen,  itself  a  representative 
of  the  guttural,  the  aspiration  has  been  omitted  when  less  emphasis 
was  intended.  Both  forms  appear  in  Latin,  the  stronger  as  hi-c^  *i-f• 
the  weaker  as  i-*,  t-feruw,  i-tem^  Ac.  The  latter  appears  as  i-ma^  i-tarof 
in  Sanscrit.  Most  scholars,  as  well  as  the  old  grammarians,  consider  ι 
to  be  the  nominative  case  of  οδ,  ol,  £ ;  thus  we  find  in  Bachmann's  Anr• 
dotOj  u.  p.  72, 1. 3 :  oxl  αί  πρωχόχυτίοι  ανχωνυμίοα^  οίον  χο  lya)  ΰυ^  ^ • 
andagain,n.p.66,1.28:  xh  Ιμεϊο  χαΐ  βεΖο  χαΐ  do,  εΐ  μενηρΰηότν- 
Tcol  εΐόνν  ανχοονυμίω,  anh  χου  Ιγώ  χάί  όν  xcci  ϊ  ούίινόμεναι^δίΛϊτι; ίΐ 
δup^όγγov  γράφονχαν.  So  also  Dionysius  the  Thracian  (Beki\  Amci 
p.  640):  πρόύωηα  πρϋηοτύπων  μεν  ίγω—(5ν — ι — αριθμοί  δϊ  jro©- 
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τοτνπων  ivixbg  μεν  ίγώ—όν—ΐ,  dvixbg  δε  vo'C—i5q>&i,7tXffivvTixbg 
δε  ημ^ΐς — νμεΐς — όφεΐς — πτώόεις  δε  τίρωτοτνπίον  μ^ν  ορέ'ης  ίγώ — 
6ν — Γ,  γενικής  δε  ίμον—αον— ον^δσνίκης  δε  ΙμοΙ — 6οΙ — οΐ,  cclTucnxfjs 
δε  ίμε — όέ — ε.  The  Scholiast  on  this  passage  says(p.916Bekker):  του 
τρίτον  τίροΰώχον  ίΰτΐ  το  Γ,  χαΐ  ύημαίνει  rb  οντος  η  ίχεΐνος,  καθ'  iccvrb 
μεν  χειμενον  ενρέ^η  ονδαμον,  ϊοικε  δε  άη^τηςτών^ Αττικών  χρηβεωζ 
είρηβ^αι  τταρα  τούτω  τω  τεχνογράφω.  ΙχεινοόΙ  γαρ  λίγσυΰι  καΐ  σύ- 
T06,L  That  this  Scholiast  is  mistaken,  appears  from  the  words  of  Apollo- 
nius  Dyscolus  (dePronomine,  p.  69  c):  Ϊ  ταύττιν  ot  μεν  ψαύι  ΛaράL•'' 
yov,  ort  ου  δια  του  ϋ'  αηοβολ^  γαρ  του  6  κατά  το  τρίτον  άτίοτε- 
λεΐΰ&ία  6oVy  ου,όός,  og.  He  proceeds  (p.  70):  άξιοΛίότότερος  δε  6  Σο- 
φοκλής μάρτυς  χρηΰάμενος  ίν  ΟΙνομάφ'  εΐ  μεν  ώόά  ^άΰόονα  είδώς 
el  τέκοι  τίαΐδα.    The  Venetian  Scholiast,  on  the  Iliad  xxu.  410,  reads 
this  fragment  of  Sophocles  somewhat  differently,  thus :  η  μ^εν  ώΰεΐ^άόόο' 
rj6i  ώοΐτέξου  Λαιδα,  From  a  comparison  of  these  two  readings,  "William 
Dindorf  has  emended  this  corrupt  Una  as  follows:  η  μ^ν  ώς  ϊ  d'aooov  , 
t]  δ'  ώςϊ  τεκοι  Λαΐδα^  adding,  "it  is  said  of  two  women,  each  of  whom 
was  boasting  of  her  son's  fleetness.   Why  they  did  so,  is  clear  from  the 
well-known  story  about  (Enomaus."   It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
τΐαϊδα  is  either  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  next  fine  of  which  it  is  the 
first  word,  or  else  that  it  is  added  by  Apollonius  to  explaiin  the  line. 
Bekker  thinks  (Comment,  Grit,  p.  337)  that  ?  might  properly  be  sub- 
stituted for  ε  in  the  following  passage  of  Plato  (Sympoe.  p.  175  c): 
μετά  ταϊπα  ϊψη  όφάς  μεν  δείΛνεΐν,  τον  δϊ  Σωκράτη  ουκ  εΐόιέναι. 
τον  ουν^ Αγάθωνα  τίολλάκις  κελεύπν  μεναηεμα6%αι  τον  Σωκράτη^ 
%  δε  ουκ  Ιάν^  and  appears  also  to  suggest  the  insertion  of  this  obsolete 
nominative  in  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  same  dialogue  (p.  223  d): 
τον  ovv  Σωκράτη — άνα6τάντα  αΛίέναι,καΙ  αυτός,  ωύηερ  εΐω^ει 
Μτίεΰ^αι,  where  abnost  all  the  MSS.  omit  αυτός  (Bekker's  Comment,  Crit, 
p.  362).   With  regard  to  the  former  passage  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  Syntax,  Twould  be  better  grammarthan  ?;  that, 
in  the  passages  quoted  by  Heindorf,  on  the  Euthydemus,  §  72,  and  on 
the  SophisteSf  §  42,  the  verb  is  always  οΐμΜΐ  or  ηγούμαι,  and  that 
οΐμαά  με  by  no  means  justifies  φημί  με,  as  Stallbaum  (ad  loc.)  seems  to 
imagine.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Γ  might  so  easily  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  last  letter  of  the  preceding  και,  that  we  cannot  doubt  it  would 
be  a  better  reading  than  αυτός,  which  is  disallowed  by  the  MSS.   In 
the  Attic  dialect  we  find  the  pronoun  f  used  very  frequently  as  an 
inseparable  and  uninflected  affix  to  the  indicative   pronouns   οδε, 
ούτος,  ίκεΐνος.     This  termination  is  long  and  carries  the  accent; 
thus,    6di,    ούτος,    Ικεΐνοβΐ',    also   in   other  cases,   as   τοντουι, 
rauriyiii;  plur.  οίτοΐΐ,  ανταϊι,  ταυτι,  &c.    And  so  also  adverbs,  as 
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iv^aSti  ^  It  is  right  to  remark  in  passing  that  the  form  hnccv^Oi 
has  been  imported  into  the  texts  of  the  Attic  writers,  and  even  of 
Homer,  by  grammarians,  who  w«-e  misled  by  a  prima  facie  appear- 
ance of  analogy.  The  £&ct  is  that  θα,  θίν,  ^v,  9ov,  θ*,  θί  are  the 
only  allowable  forms  of  the  affix  -θ-.  *Ενταυ^οι  is  just  as  impossible 
as  jro^t  woold  be.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  when  Ινταυ^οί 
is  found  in  the  Attic  writers,  we  should  substitute  Ivtav^t^  and  when 
it  has  been  intruded  upon  Homer  we  should  write  ivxA^iV^^lvtcA^a 
(above,  §  114),  which  he  uses  in  the  same  sense.  The  two  following 
are  important  passages  relative  to  the  pronoun  t  ApoUonius  Dyscolus 
{de  Pronom.  p.  10b):  αντωνυμίοί  αναφοριχαΐ  η  re  ΐ,  ου,  S.  Priscian, 
XHL  2,  §  7:  QucBritur  etiam  iUud,  cur,  quum  apud  Graces  tertia  per- 
sona pronominum  primitivorum  et  in  eingulari  numero  nominativum 
haheat  /i,  et  inplurali  όφεΐς,  apud  Latinos  sui  et  nomincUivo  deficit,  et 
pluralia  separatim  non  hc^uit.  §  8:  Apud  Gracos  nominativus  su- 
pradicti  pronominis,  id  est,  /i,  rarus  est  in  usu.  These  authorities, 
combined  with  those  quoted  above,  are  suffident  to  establish  the  fiftct, 
that  there  was  originally  a  nominative  to  the  reflexive  pronoun  ov,  ol, 
€,  and  that  this  nominative  was  t.  We  need  not  wonder  that  this  ΐ 
should  be  of  rare  occurrence.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  the  nomi- 
native of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  used  objectively. 
The  nominative  of  the  Latin  reflexive  pronoun  sui,  sibi,  se,  never  occurs, 
nor  has  that  pronoun  any  plural  number.  Now  what  is  the  reflexive 
pronoun?  Nothing  more,  we  believe,  than  a  form  of  the  second  pro- 
noun, pointing  at  once  to  some  person  or  thing  close  at  hand,  and  it 
is  always  used  in  connected  speech  to  refer  to  the  person  last  spoken 
of,  when  that  person  is  considered  in  any  way  as  a  subject,  especially 
in  relating  the  words  of  that  person.  The  idiom  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage admits  of  such  phrases  as  dixit  se  venturum,  but  the  Greek, 
which  is  much  more  accurate  in  its  syntax,  always  requires  that,  if  the 
subject  is  expressed  in  the  nominative  in  one  member  of  the  sentence, 
the  same  case  should  be  continued  in  the  dependent  member;  accord- 
ingly, the  pronoun  is  either  suppressed,  as  is  generally  the  case,  for 
example,  Μοιροχλης  ov^BV  ϊψη  Λονηρότερος  uvok  (Aristot.  Bhet.  m. 
lOf  §  7),  or,  if  emphasis  requires  it,  as  in  the  line  of  Sophocles  quoted 
above,  or  distinctness  in  a  complicated  sentence  renders  it  necessary, 
as  in  the  two  passages  from  Plato's  Symposium,  a  nominative  case  of 
the  reflexive  pronoun  would  of  course  be  used  if  there  were  one ;  and 
we  have  dear  testimony  that  there  was  one.  The  very  fact  that 
there  was  no  plural  of  the  Latin  reflexive  pronoun  shows,  as  all  un- 
declined  parts  of  speech  always  show,  that  the  word  itself^  and  the 
pecuUar  use  of  it,  belong  to  the  oldest  state  of  the  language.     As, 
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therefore,  it  is  manifest  ά  priori  that  the  reflexive  is  nothing  more  in 
its  nature  than  a  demonstratiye  pronoun  indicating  nearness  of  posi- 
tion, we  must  seek  for  its  equivalent  among  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns.  We  have  irresistible  evidence  that  there 
was  a  pronoun  Ϊ  as  well  as  a  pronoun  t  The  Scholiast  on  Dionysius 
(quoted  above)  says  as  much,  though  he  confused  it  with  the  reflexive 
pronoun  mentioned  by  the  author  on  whom  he  was  annotating,  and 
whom,  like  most  other  Scholiasts,  he  made  a  point  of  misunderstand- 
ing. Its  existence  is  farther  proved  by  Hesychius'  Glosses:  fv.  avrijv, 
avtov,  KvTtQiOL•. — bIv.  Ixelvog  (leg.  ίτίεινον)}  by  what  Lascaris  says 
(<ieiVonomtne,m.p.344):  tav  τρίτου  ηροόώπον  η  6νομα0τιχη  xata 
xcdaiovg  ΐ  (leg.  ΐ)  ταύ  Sg,  and  by  the  remark  of  Draco  (p.  106) :  η  I 
ίεντίονυμία  η  βημαΐνονόα  τρίτον  Λρόΰωηον  βρο^χν  Εχα  το  ι\  for  if 
ϊ  was  short,  it  could  not  have  been  the  same  with  Γ,  which  we  know 
irom  the  passage  of  Sophocles,  and  from  the  terminations  ίχΒίνοςΛ, 
circog-L,  &C.J  to  have  been  a  long  syllable.  Moreover,  the  conjunction 
«i,  "by  this  that"  =  "on  this  condition"  —  is,  as  we  shall  show,  the 
dative  of  if,  just  as  the  Latin  si  is  the  dative  of  sis;  the  pronoun  also 
evidently  enters  into  t-yvrittg^  the  Rhodian  word  for  av^i/yiVHQ^  i.  e. 
*»bom  in  that  place"  into  t^og,  f-og,  ΐ-ωρος,  and  ΐ-διος,  and  we  have 
seen  its  appearance  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit.  The  evidence  indeed  for 
this  pronoun  is  so  strong  that  Hermann  and  Bockh  have  not  hesitated 
to  introduce  fv,  as  the  dative,  into  the  text  of  Pindar  (Pytk.  iv.  36 ; 
Nem.  I.  66).  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Greeks  had  two  pronouns, 
the  stronger  aspirated  form  Ζ  being  used  to  express  the  reflexive  rela- 
tion, i.  e.  relation  to  something  near  and  immediate;  the  ΐ,  a  synonym 
for  cevtog,  to  denote  something  in  which  the  idea  of  nearness  was  not 
80  directly  implied ;  and,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  common  terminology, 
?  is  a  complete,  and  ΐ  a  shortened  or  mutilated  form  of  the  second 
personal  pronoun,  which  appears  in  the  ultimate  analysis  as  the  stem 
«Γα.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Latin.  The  commpn  pronoun  w  ex- 
presses the  weakest  demonstrative  relation,  the  equally  common  pro- 
noun hUc  signifles  "that  which  is  near: "  the  termination  ο  is  a  mutila- 
tion of  the  ordinary  afi&x  ce,  so  that  we  should  YncitehuHOe,  not  hunc-cs. 
This  termination  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  singular,  as  some 
scholars  have  imagined.  In  good  writers  we  have  hi-c  for  At  (Varro, 
VI.  73),  and  hce-c  for  Λα  (Plautus,^tt^uZana,m.5,59;  Terence,  JKttnMcA. 
m.  5, 34 ;  Phormio,  v.  8, 23;  Varro,  v.  75,  Ac.).  Now  this  pronoun  Ai-c 
stands  for  the  Latin  si^c  by  the  common  change  from  the  sibilant  to 
the  aspirate,  and  to  the  same  root  belong  se-d,  si,  the  forms  in  Ennius 
sa-^n,  sap'sa,  surm,  so-s,  and,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  also  the 
reflexive  su-i,  si-bi,  se.   It  is  highly  interesting  to  know  that  in  the 
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Rig-veda  we  possess  the  weaker  forms  i-m  (also  au  old  Latin  form) 
and  i-d,  and  also  the  stronger  form  si-m. 

140  This  supposition  that  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  identical  witli 
that  of  the  second,  person,  and  merely  indicates  nearness  of  place,  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  use  of  ε  in  Homer,  where  it  occurs  as  a  demon- 
strative pronoun  implying  nearness,  and  is  used  in  the  singular  and 
plural  of  all  genders :  thus  Hiad  i.  236 : 

val  μα  τόδε  όκηητρον  rh  μεν  ουτίοτε  ψύλΚα  χαΐ  οζονς 

ψύβΗ,  ίΛειδη  ηρώτα  τομην  Ιν  ορεόόυ  λέλοΰτίεν, 

ονδ*  άνα^λήόει^  ΛερΙ  γίχρ  φά  ε  (nam  circa  hoc)  xakxbg  ίλεφε 

φύλλα  χε  καΐ  φλονόιτ  νυν  αντί  μιν  vhg  ^Αχαιών 

Ιν  Λαλάμ^ς  φορέονόι' 

when  we  see  that  τόδε^  ε,  and  μιν  are  used  with  reference  to  the  same 
object  and  in  the  same  manner.  And  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus, 
V.  268: 

τ^όί  d'  αμ  η  Ιλάτοί  ηε  δρνες  νψιχάρηνοι 
γείνομίν\^6ιν  ϊφνύαν  Ιτίί  χ\^ονΙ  βσηίΜνεΙρ^ 
χαλαΐ^  τηλε^άονόαν,  ev  οϋρεόίν  νψηλοΐόιν 
ε6τα(ί  ηλίβαχοι^  τΒμίνη  δε  ε  τακλήΰκονόΐΛ^ 
ά%ανάχ(ον  {hose  autem  vocant). 

141  With  regard  to  the  use  of  ε  both  as  singular  and  plural,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  while  we  have  αμμε<,  ϋμμε,  constantly  in  the 
plural,  we  have  Ιμέ,  6ij  invariably  as  singular  forms.  We  may  re- 
mark, too,  that  the  endings  of  the  datiyes  plural  αμμιν^  νμμιν,  of  the 
datives  singular  ίμίν,  riv,  γίν=/Ιν(==6οΙ,  Hesychius),  and  of  the  ac- 
cusatives μιν^  viv,  IVi  are  the  same :  όφι,ν  is  both  singular  and  plural : 
for  its  plural  use  see  Matthise^s  Note  on  Herodotus,  p.  285,  and  for 
its  use  in  the  singular,  see  Horn.  Hymn,  Pan,  19 ;  -^schylus,  Persce, 
761;  Sophocles,  (Ed,  Col,  1847,  and  Reisig,  Enarr.  p.  clxxxi;  Butt- 
mann,  LexUogns^  Vol.  i.  p.  60.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  why  there 
should  be  identities  in  the  case  of  pronouns,  where  there  are  such 
marked  distinctions  in  the  other  parts  of  speech;  the  fact  is  certain, 
and  it  is  an  additional  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  exceeding 
antiquity  of  these  little  elementary  words.  If  the  pronouns  were,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  used  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
cases  and  numbers  of  nouns,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  original  pro- 
nouns there  could  be  no  consistent  distinctions  of  that  kind. 

142  It  will  be  observed  by  every  reader  of  the  Greek  writers, 
that  the  ordinary  dual  and  plural  forms  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  were 
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identical  with  the  second  personal  pronoun,  in  form,  and  with  both 
first  and  second  personal  pronouns  in  signification.  Thus  we  have 
όφωέ^  "they  two,"  όφώϊ,  "ye  two;"  μετά  (5φΐ0ίν=με%^  νμΐν  (Ilom. 
Iliad  X.  398);  βφέτερος,  (1)  "yours,"  Hesiod,  I.  κ.  η,  2,  and  else- 
where; (2)  "mine,"  only  in  Theocr.  Id.  xxv.  163;  (3)  "thine," 
Theocr.  Id,  xxn.  67;  (4)  "ours,"  Xcn.  Cyr.  vi.  1,  §  10.  In  the  same 
way  we  find  words  into  which  the  element  ε  enters,  used  to  express 
the  first  and  second  persons;  thus  Moschus,  Idyll  iv.  77:  μηδέν  ΰε 
χερείΌτερον  φρεόΐν  ηβιν  ότεργΗν  ("my  own  heart");  Hom. 7?iW. xix. 
174:  ^f;  δε  φρεΰΐν  ηβιν  lav&yg  ("your  own  heart");  Odyss,  i.  402: 
χτήματα  d'  avrbg  ^χοις  χάί  δώμαβιν  οϊόνν  ανά66οΐξ  ("your  own 
house  ").  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cognate  Sanscrit  word  svayam, 
and  its  possessive  adjective  svas.  Now  it  may  be  asked  with  regard  to 
this  fact  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  why  it  happens  that  such  an  extension 
of  meanbg  is  given  to  the  reciprocal  in  those  languages,  while  in  Latin 
the  same  pronoun  is  never  used,  except  in  the  third  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Romans  made  but  a  sparing  use  of  their  pronominal 
words  in  comparison  with  the  Greeks,  as  indeed  appears  from  their 
unacquaintance  with  that  particular  sort  of  pronoun  called  the  article, 
and  from  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  pronominal  particles  in 
Greek  and  Sanscrit.  As  a  natural  consequence,  we  find  in  Latin  a 
greater  restriction  upon  the  free  use  of  these  particles  and  pronouns, 
and  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  for,  not  possess- 
ing an  extensive  variety  of  pronouns,  they  frequently  used  as  distinct 
words  what  were  only  different  articulations  of  the  same  form.  Thus, 
while  they  employed  suus  (in  Ennius  ms)  =  svus  (Greek  υφός,  San- 
scrit svas),  as  the  possessive  of  «e,  they  turned  the  by-form  όφέτερος 
into  veater  (compare  ΰφήξ  with  vespa),  just  as  they  converted  όφώϊ 
into  vos.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  use  of  the  reciprocal  in  the 
third  person,  is  infinitely  more  frequent  than  its  use  in  the  first  and 
second  persons;  and  the  reason  is  plain:  for  as  all  pronouns  denote 
relations  of  place,  and  the  primitive  pronouns  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  here,  a  pronoun  expressing,  as  the  reciprocal 
does,  a  special  nearness,  would  be  more  naturally  and  more  frequently 
superseded  by  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  than  by  the 
third,  in  other  words,  there  might  be  a  necessity  for  the  expression  of 
a  particular  kind  of  nearness  in  the  third  person,  which  could  arise 
but  seldom  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  persons. 

143  We  have  before  shown  how  the  stem  of  the  second  personal 
pronoun  (element  la)  enters  into  όφώϊ]  it  will  be  equally  easy  to 
point  out  the  etymological  connexion  of  όφε  and  ε.  That  the  latter 
was  a  digammated  word  is  well  known,  and  we  have  shown  before 
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how  often  the  digamma  was  a  representative  of  the  doable  sound  w, 
as  in  ηδνζ=^/ηδύς,  compared  with  evadus  (Sanscrit),  mdm8=8vadms 
(Latin);  and  ixvQog  =  fexvQOg,  compared  with  gv<igura  (Sanscidt). 
The  Latins  dropt  the  labial  in  se,  and  vocalized  it  in  8us;  or  omit- 
ted the  sibilant  as  in  voe  and  vester;  similarly  the  ordinary  Greek 
omitted  the  labial,  and  softened  the  sibilant  into  an  aspirate.  This 
intimate  etymological  connexion  between  the  reflexive  or  reciprocal 
pronoun,  and  that  of  the  second  person,  throws  very  great  light  on 
both.  It  was  to  express  an  idea  of  relative  nearness  that  the  second 
of  the  old  pronominal  roots  was  originally  employed:  it  is  the  same 
idea  of  relative  nearness  that  constitutes  the  distinction  between  ξ 
and  ixBLVOv,  between  hie  and  iUsj  between  qtiesto  and  quello, 

144  The  inverted  Dorian  forms  ψί,  ψ/ι/,  deserve  notice  from  their 
constant  appearance  in  Latin.  We  have  in  Ennias  sapsa^  and  in 
Plautus  eapse;  in  the  former  word  the  enclitic  is  inflected  as  well  as 
the  personal  pronoun,  and  in  more  modem  Latin  the  form  i-pse 
always  retains  its  first  syllable  unaltered,  while  the  -pse  is  subjected 
to  inflexion  in  every  case.  This  alone  should  be  a  confutation  of 
those  who  fancy  something  essentially  accusative  in  ^.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  ί-τερος,  which  must  be  connected  with  this  pronoun, 
and  cannot  be  derived  ^Om  Sv,  as  Bopp  seems  to  suppose  (Demon- 
strativstamme,  p.  14). 

145  We  come  now  to  the  most  important  part  of  this  sub- 
ject: namely,  the  discussion  of  the  indefinite,  interrogative,  and 
relative  pronouns.  In  the  Latin  language  these  three  pronouns 
contain  the  same  element ;  the  question  is  whether  this  is  also 
the  case  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  a  question  to  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  seek  for  an  affirmative  answer,  as  well  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Latin,  as  from  general  considerations.  In  our 
own  every-day  language  we  constantly  use  a  demonstrative  for 
a  relative,  and  we  must  be  conscious  to  ourselves  of  frequently 
using  a  demonstrative  sentence,  with  a  difference  of  tone,  in  an 
interrogative  sense.  This  alone  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
there  cannotbe  any  radical  difference  between  the  demonstrative 
and  these  particular  kinds  of  pronouns.  A  little  investigation 
will  satisfy  us  that  in  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  languages  they  are 
all  etymologically  identical,  and  all  connected  with  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person  (element  /a). 

146  The  Latin  interrogative  and  indefinite  are  both  writ- 
ten quis;  the  relative  is  written  qui.   In  these  words  therefore 
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the  root  is  qv-  or  At?-.  It  has  been  akeady  shown  (§§  110,121) 
that  a  double  consonant-sound  like  kv  may  be  superseded  by  a 
single  representative  of  one  of  its  two  constituent  parts.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  digamma  sound,  which,  we  have 
shown,  was  this  same  compound  sound  kv=zkp.  There  are 
many  instances  in  which  this  compound  sound  in  Latin  words 
is  represented  in  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic,  or  one  of  them, 
by  one  of  its  elements;  for  example,  we  have  Latin  co-qv-o 
compared  with  the  Sanscrit  pach^  and  the  Greek  πέπω;  o-qv- 
ulu8  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  aksha^  and  the  Greek  όμμα 
=οππα;  lin-qv-o  compared  with  λείπω;  qv^atuor^  and  qv-inqv^e 
compared  with  the  Sanscrit  chatur^  and  panchan^  Greek  nk- 
rogeg^  τίτορες  (τίόΰαρες)^  and  πέντε^  πέμπε;  a-qv-a  compared 
with  the  Sanscrit  op,  Gothic  ahva;  se-qv-or^  compared  with 
the  Sanscrit  aajj^  and  Greek  έπομαι.  We  may  also  compare 
the  Latin  an-gv-is  with  the  Sanscrit  αΛώ,  and  the  Greek  ίχις. 
Similar  changes  have  taken  place  even  in  the  same  language; 
thus,  to  take  an  instance  in  point,  the  Oscans,  according  to 
Festus,wrote/niptd  for  gt>-id-gt?-id,  and  the  terminations  -jram, 
'Ce  were  identical  with  -piam^  -pe.  The  guttural  element  c«, 
which  thus  appears  as  a  substitute  for  the  labial  pe^  was 
further  softened  into  hi^  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  hi-c 
"this,"  ci'8^  cp-tra^  "on  this  side,"  ci-terio  and  d-timo.  In 
fact,  gwi,  ei-c,  At-c,  ώ,  are  four  forms  of  the  same  pronominal 
root,  signifying  relative  proximity, in  which  the  guttural  element 
has  successively  degenerated.  Accordingly,  if  all  the  Sanscrit 
and  Greek  forms  of  the  relative,  interrogative,  and  indefinite, 
are  resolvable  into  one  or  other  of  the  elements  of  this  compound 
Latin  consonant,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  in  favour  of  their 
original  identity  with  one  another.  The  full  form  is  preserved 
in  the  Gothic  kver^  hva;  we  pronounce  the  labial  only  in  which^ 
whatf  and  the  guttural  only  in  who^  how. 

147  We  now  turn  to  the  Sanscrit  forms.  This  language 
has  three  interrogative  stems,  λα,  Η,  ku:  thus,  from  the  first 
and  second,  kas^  ka^  kim  =  qui8j  qtice,  quid?  from  the  second, 
kiyan,  kiyati,  kiyat=quottiSy  quota^  quotumf  and  from  the  third, 
kuta8  =  undef  ktUra  and  kva=-ubii  From  the  second  of  these 
interrogative  stems  comes,  by  the  softening  process  which  is 
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always  going  on  in  languages,  the  indefinite  chity  just  as  church 
from  kirk^  chambre  from  camera^  &c.  This  particle,  also  writ- 
ten chana  when  added  to  the  interrogative,  gives  it  the  sense 
''any  one,"  "  whosoever,"  "a  certain  person,"  just  like quis-quisy 
&c.  in  Latin:  thus  kach-chit  (from  kat-chit^  used  as  an  inter- 
rogative particle  like  the  Latin  an  and  wwm),  ka^-chity  kag- 
chana  =  quispiam.  The  copulative  conjunction  cha,  also  from 
this  root,  agrees  as  well  with  the  Latin  qve  as  with  the  Greek 
rf ,  the  connexion  of  which  is  otherwise  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  forms  δτε,  πότε  with  δκα,  πόχα.  It  appears  unsoftened  in 
the  VMa-forms  makia^  nakis^nequis  (softened  again  in  the  Zend 
machis^  nae-chis)^  in  md-kiry  na-kiry  md-kiniy  na'kim=^nm^  non 
(Colebrooke,  Gramm.  p.  121);  and  so  also  in  the  old  Pelasgo- 
Etruscan,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  ne-ke^ne-que  in 
the  Hexameter  inscription  at  Naples  first  printed  by  Lepsius 
(^die  Tyrrhenisch.  Pelasger^  p.  42),  which  we  divide  thus :  mi 
ni  Mulve  neke  Velthu  ir  Pupliana^  and  render,  "I  am  not  Mulva 
nor  Volsinii,  but  Populonia."  A  comparison  of  these  words 
with  ni-hily  ne-qvid^  together  with  the  analogy  between  hi-c 
and  ci'S  before  pointed  out,  can  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  connexion  of  these  terminations  with  the  second  pro- 
nominal element  /a.  The  Sanscrit  relative  is  yaSy  yd,  yat;  the 
y  standing  for  the  aspirate  in  05,  ^,  0,  according  to  what  we 
said  upon  yushme  und  νμεΐς.  That  the  demonstrative  meaning 
entered  largely  into  this  relative,  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Zend  demonstrative  yim^  Latin  janiy  "at  this  time," 
with  the  relative  sense  preserved  in  yadiy  "  when,"  and  in  yadi^ 
"wherein"  =  "if"  (comp.  d  and  «).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  German  wenn  signifies  both  "when"  and  "if,"  and 
we  shall  see  (below,  §  205)  that  d  may,  in  the  combination 
ει  jroTf,  bear  a  temporal  meaning.  It  may  be  concluded,  then, 
that  the  Sanscrit  interrogative,  indefinite,  and  relative,  spring 
from  the  guttural  part  of  the  digamma,  which  is  the  initial  of 
the  second  pronominal  element. 

148  If  we  even  confined  ourselves  to  the  Greek  language 
alone,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  connexion 
between  the  relative  and  demonstrative.  Greek  Syntax  teaches 
us  that  the  relative  05,  η,  δ,  is  only  a  later  and  more  emphatic 
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form  of  the  distinctive  pronoun  or  definite  article  δ  (pg\  η^  το. 
In  Homer  we  find  the  latter  both  as  relative  and  antecedent ; 
thus  (//.  I.  125):  άλλα  τα  μ^ν  πολιών  ίξ  Ιπρά&ομεν.^  τα  δεδαό- 
ται,:  and  even  in  Attic  Greek,  the  distinctive  pronoun  is  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  oblique  cases  of  the  relative*,  just  as  our 
"that"  appears  instead  of  "which."  Generally,  however  in 
the  more  fully  developed  syntax  of  the  language,  og,  ^,  δ,  as 
relative  pronoun,  is  limited  in  its  application  to  some  sentence 
containing  a  finite  verb,  in  close  conjunction  with  which  it* 
forms  a  periphrastic  definition  or  description  of  some  object 
considered  as  otherwise  well  known,  or  else,  which  is  the  highest 
refinement  of  syntax,  it  makes  some  general  assumption  or 
supposition.  But  whether  the  antecedent,  or  object  referred  to, 
is  definite  as  in  the  former  case,  or  indefinite  as  in  the  latter, 
the  relative  sentence  exists  only  by  virtue  of  its  antecedent;  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  syntactical  contrivance  which  plays  the  same 
part  as  the  adjective  or  genitive  case;  and  Mr.  Garnett,  in  the 
paper  already  quoted  (Essays^  pp.  214  sqq.),  has  collected  in- 
stances from  various  languages  in  which  the  affix  of  the  genitive 
case  is  manifestly  identical  with  the  relative  pronoun.  The 
Semitic  languages,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked  (above, 
§  49),  are  in  a  tertiary  or  merely  syntactical  state,  and  have 
consequently  lost  their  apparatus  of  inflexions,  show,  more  clearly 
than  even  the  inflected  languages,  that  a  demonstrative  or  in- 
dicative pronoun  is  the  vehicle  or  instrument  by  which  human 
speech  expresses  the  connected,  if  not  concurrent,  notions  of  a 
relative  sentence,  an  adjectival  epithet,  and  a  genitive  case.  It 
is  well  known  to  every  Hebrew  scholar  that  the  noun  to  be 
expressed  in  the  genitive  case  is  placed  unaltered  after  the 
governing  noun,  which,  being  affected  by  the  contact,  is.  said 
to  be  in  the  construct  state.  Not  unfrequently  the  qualifying  or 
genitive  noun  has  prefixed  to  it  the  distinctive  pronoun  hal, 
which  serves  as  a  definite  article,  and  sometimes  a  relative  sen- 
tence takes  the  place  of  the  genitive.   Thus  mizmor  being  "a 


*  Some  have  attempted  to  limit  this  use  to  the  neuter  gender,  as  well 
as  to  the  oblique  cases.  But  there  are  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  mas- 
culine (τον,  Eurip.  Bacch.  712,  xovg^  Androm.  810)  and  feminine  (rrjv,  Soph. 
Track.  47).       ^ 
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psalm,^^  we  might  express  the  phrase,  "a  psahn  of  David"  by 
(a)  mizmor-Davidy  (b)  mizmor  hod-David,  (c)  mizmor  'hasher  or 
she  le-David^  which  would  be  in  Greek,  (a)  ifoXpo-dafkili^  (b) 
ψαλμός  6  ^a(Udy  (c)  ι^αλμί)ς  ος  τω  jdafUi.  In  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Samaritan,  Ethiopic  and  Arabic,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  (ft, 
dcy  za^  and  dsa,  which  is  regularly  used  as  the  relative  in  these 
idioms,  is  as  regularly  employed  to  mark  the  genitive  relation, 
and  we  have  elsewhere*  pointed  out  instances  in  which  the 
cognate  Hebrew  pronoun  zeh  is  used  in  the  same  manner.  For 
example  the  LXX  translate  ini-p*nP  helohVm  zeh-QinaV  by 
iach  προόώχον  του  θΒον  του  ElvccI.  The  most  instructive  fea- 
ture in  this  usage  is  the  occasional  corroboration  of  the  distinc- 
tive particle  by  another  pronominal  element,  which  is  properly 
synonymous  with  it,  but  which  is  prefixed  by  way  of  antecedent 
when  the  demonstrative  import  is  superseded  by  the  relative. 
We  have  seen  instances  of  this  in  the  relative  'hasher  itself,  and 
in  the  compounds  o-Ao-w,  e-jro.  And  the  genitive  may  be  ex- 
pressed not  only  by  the  relative  'hasher  or  she^  but  also  by  the 
article  and  relative  ha  ehe^  and  even  with  a  double  determi- 
native, as  in  ^heth  ha  she.  It  has  therefore  been  rightly  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Gamett  that  the  termination  a  in  Ethiopic 
construct  noims,  and  the  -i  and  -u  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
are  derived  from  pronominal  elements  of  a  demonstrative  and, 
ultimately,  a  relative  nature.  As  the  guttural  in  the  Semitic 
languages  constantly  subsides  into  the  vocal  chirik,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Abi-melek  should  not  represent  an  original  Ab-ham- 
melek.  We  must  return  to  this  important  subject  when  we  come 
to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  adjective;  at  present  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  con- 
nexion between  the  relative  and  the  second  pronominal  element 
indicating  proximity.  Indeed^  there  are  some  languages,  in  the 
ultimate  condition  of  departure  from  the  original  etymological 
structure,  which  express  the  strongest  form  of  the  relative  sen- 
tence either  by  the  correlation  of  two  pronouns  expressing  near- 
ness, or  by  placing  one  of  these  in  the  relative  clause:  thus  in 


*   PrcBlectio   PhUohgica  in   Deborce   Canticum   Triumphale,   Cantabrigie, 
1848,  p.  U;  Jashar,  Berolini,  1854,  p.  337. 
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the  instaiice^  quoted  bj  Pf»ti  r  ■  Ocr.t»:  jii.  »f<r^  '\i  Kswnr- 
Spracke^  in.  nr.  720),  dtkr  of  tW  r=i»iiTe  ««=:i<eo»!&.  ;m  rz^  \* 
amicvs  egt,  it  nddu  im  nbm»  Gdr<erm  etez  cr  -pmiS^'^  ΰ  r.  «. 
eif,  %8  e$t  flddU  awnemz  it  cxpr£»««L  \*  r  i^u  -i^vr»*  «r,  u 
fiddis  Ml  rrfitf  advtrm  erf-  And  ia  lie  ctl-r  "ϊ*:•«1  Ciirftie  ar- 
ing,  neually  attributed  to  a  grea»r  tLia  G:ci=..r3S^  vf-  £^-i  d^e 
demonstratiTe  used  inslead  of  tbe  γ^Ιαιϊτ»  o=^t:  c.  ^:  j4  ;.-:.  «^ 
βλί  yu  puj  wbicli  k  litenJlT:  ^ipee  *•;<  iy:a  cc^ki.  b?  c^^rw 
hoiniiiibii&"  In  tbe  moet  ίηίατβιΐΐίζ  Sfd  ί=ίρ:ηλ&ΐ  af  pliciti:<i 
of  the  relatire  eonstmctioiu  ιηιικίτ,  to  the  f:rrr>ar":Q  cf  hjpo- 
thetical  propoeitioiis,  we  shall  f€«  thit  the  Gre<k  c:t  ooly 
opposes  the  anteeedoit  cr  to  the  rdaUTe  cu  lut  oocafi-^ajLllT,  in 
the  older  poets,  mtrodoces  »  in  tbe  pr:*taaia  as  v-rll  a»  in  tbe 
apodosis. 

149  The  indefinite  and  interrogatiTe  pronotms  in  Gr^k 
are  both  written  n^,  originallj  χμγψ-^  the  distinction  between 
them  being  that  one  is  an  enclitic,  tbe  other  accentuated:  tbe 
one  being  written  after,  and  tbe  before,  tbe  word  to  which 
it  refers:  in  the  former  ease,  tbe  want  of  accent  onites  tbe  noon 
and  its  corresponding  indefinite  so  dosd  j,  that  they  may  fiuriy 
be  considered  as  one  word«  That  tbe  first  part  of  ti^s  ίβ  no^ 
connected  with  the  third  pronominal  root  fa,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed on  a  casual  inq>ection,  appears,  to  a  certain  extent  from 
the  fact,  that  their  uses  in  Greek  are  absolotely  and  diametri- 


*  We  haye  taken  this  and  the  other  example  from  Dr.  Steinthal's 
tract  entitled  ^de  pronomine  relatiro  comoientatio  philoaophieo-philolo- 
gica  cnm  excorsn  de  nominatiTi  particnla''  (BeroUni,  1S47),  p.  87.  This 
author,  who  ie  an  enthneiaatic  disciple  of  W.  τοη  Homboldt,  applies  his 
ma«ter*t  principle•  to  an  inTettigadon  of  the  nse  of  the  reladTe  chieBy 
in  the  Chinese  and  African  langnagea.  With  regard  to  the  Indo•  Ger- 
manic idioms  he  states  specifically  (p.  101),  ^relatimm  in  his  lingnis  e 
demonetratiTis  et  interrogatiyis  ortum  esse."  Bat  he  defines  the  relatire 
generally  as  the  elemonstratwum  /ormaU  (p.  84),  and  says  that  whereas  the 
personal  suffixes  denote  coineidence,  and  the  demonstratiyes  (including  case- 
endings  and  prepositions)  signify  d^endence^  the  proper  use  of  the  relative 
18  to  express  inherence  (p.  21).  In  all  this  there  is  rather  an  accumulation 
of  words  than  a  clear  statement  of  definite  notions.  The  relative  Is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  particular  logical  employment  of  the  pro- 
noun signifying  proximity. 
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caJly  opposite.  We  are  not  speaking  here  of  the  nominative, 
masculine  and  feminine,  of  the  Greek  article,  which  we  believe 
to  be  of  the  same  origin  with  the  relative,  &c.,  but  of  the  ob- 
jective cases  which  rtg  externally  resembles.  The  article,  o,^,  to', 
is  a  pronoun  which  would  not  in  all  cases  express  with  sufficient 
definiteness  any  particular  object,  even  though  that  object  may 
have  been  mentioned  before:  the  name  of  the  object  is  there- 
fore added  to  avoid  a  vague  generality.  Conversely,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  express  that  some  class  is  known,  but  not  a  par- 
ticular individual  of  that  class,  the  general  attributive  noun  is 
put  first,  and  the  indefinite  word  after  it.  And  thus,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  clasSy  the  individual 
of  which  we  do  not  know,  a  Greek  would  not  hesitate  to  prefix 
an  article  and  affix  an  indefinite  to  the  same  word;  thus  we 
have,  in  a  distributive  sentence,  in  Eurip.  Med.  1141 : 

xvvBL  d*  ό  μέν  τΐζ  χεΙρ ,  δ  δε  ξανθόν  κάρα 
ΛαΙδων — 

and  similarly  in  Herod,  π.  60 :  at  μέν  tivtg  των  γυναίχών  κρό- 
ταλα ϊχονβαν  κροταλίζουβί^  οί  δ\  ανλεονΰι^  at  δε  λοιαταΐ  γυναίκες 
καΐ  άνδρες  αείδουόι^  and  at  μεν  τίνες  των  γυναικών  ποιενόι  τάπερ 
εΐρηκα^  at  δε  τω^άζουόι^  κ.  τ.  Α.,  where  the  τινές  implies,  that  the 
women  are  not  divided  into  two  sets,  previously  arranged  and 
regularly  distinguished,  as  if  the  indefinitepronounwereomitted, 
and  the  sentence  were  simply  distributive;  but  that  the  women 
with  the  castanets  are  any  members  of  the  party  who  happen  to 
be  so  furnished.  In  the  same  way  we  have  the  indefinite  after 
a  noun  with  the  article  prefixed,  as  in  Soph.  (Ed,  Tyr.  107: 

τούτου  %ανόντος  νυν  έπΐ4ίτέλλει  ΰαφώς 
τους  αυτοέντας  χαρί  τιμωρείν  τινάς^ 

i.  e.  "the  murderers  (for  we  know  he  was  murdered)^  whoever 
the  particular  persons  may  be  (for  we  do  not  know  that) : "  and 
thus  (Edipus  immediately  asks  oi  S"  εΐύϊ  που  γης-,,  "where  are 
they?"  a  question  which  shows  how  the  interrogative  might 
have  arisen  from  this  use  of  the  indefinite,  with  merely  the 
change  of  tone  indicated  by  the  accent:  γυνή  τις — τις  γυνή; 
"a  woman  somewhere"  —  "where?"  But,  if  τις  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  stem  fa,  how  is  it  to  be  explained?  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is  not  the  primary  and  genuine,  but 
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a  secondary  and  corrupted  form  of  the  original  interrogative 
and  indefinite.  We  find  traces  both  of  the  labial  and  of  the 
guttural  element  of  the  original  Fa  even  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  language :  we  have  the  former  in  the  Attic  v^rords  Λον, 
noli  ηότε^  πό^ι,  πό^εν,  ηόόος,  ποίος,  πότερος,  &c.,  and  of  the 
latter  in  their  Ionic  equivalents  κον,  κοί,  xorc,  yo^t,  xodcv, 
χόόος,  τίοΐος,  κότερος,  &c.  The  latter  of  these  two  forms 
appears  immediately  in  the  Latin  word  cur^  and  also  in  (c)ubi, 
(c)unde,  (c)uter^  (c)ut^  as  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  com- 
pounds ali'Cubij  ali-cunde  and  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Latin  amo  vrith  the  Sanscrit  Mmayami.  That  these  words, 
however,  are  only  the  older  and  more  genuine  forms  of  the 
interrogative  rfe,  appears  from  a  comparison  of  χίχορες,  τε, 
οχε  &c  with  πίχορες^  wtl^  oxa,  &c.,  and  from  the  identity  of 
πένχε  vrith  quinque,  Sanscrit  panchan^  &c.;  so  that  χΐς  is 
merely  a  corrupted  form  of  ffe,  the  course  of  the  changes 
being  from  «r  through  hv  to  du,  rv,  and  rt.  We  have  shown 
that  the  Sanscrit  relative  yoe  is  another  form  of  the  Greek  ος 
(=  (Jog),  and  it  appears  that  the  indefinite  and  interrogative  χις^ 
xlg  are  identical  with  cAw,  kia.  In  fact,  rtg  is  nearer  to  the 
Latin  synonym  quis  than  χε  is  to  que^  for  the  guttural  element 
is  very  sufficiently  represented  by  xi=j.  The  ftdl  crude  form 
of  χις  is  of  course  rt- v-,  the  latter  part  being  the  third  element 
under  the  type  na*.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  compound  of  two 
pronominal  elements,  like  clff=?-v-ff,  χεΐ-νος^  χη-νος  ά-νά,  &ϋ. 
It  bears,  therefore,  the  same  relation  to  og,  yaSy  qui^  that  Zi}v, 
JanuSj  Tuscan  Tina^  does  to  Ζεύς^  Ju-piteTy  Jov-ia.  As  this 
termination  -v-  is  emphatically  demonstrative,  it  might,  at  first 
sight,  seem  strange  that  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun 
should  be  distinguished  in  the  Greek  language  only  by  such  an 
affix.  But  this  very  affix  appears  as  the  regular  interrogative 
particle  in  the  Latin  -ne,  and  as  a  proclitic  we  have  en,  not  only 
as  an  interrogatixe  particle,  in  en-unquaniy  ec-quis  =  en-quis^  but 
also  to  call  attention,  in  the  sense  ^4ook  here  I  ^^  which  is,  in 
itself,  a  form  of  question — e.g.  in  en  and  ecce^en^ce^  Greek  ηνί» 


*  This  addition,  which  Schomann  regards  as  unessential,  in  order  to 
bring  in  his  strange  etymology,  T-i^=ie*fe  (Hofer's  ZeiUckrift,  i.  2,  pp. 
250,  1),  has  caused  some  difficulty  to  Lobeck  also  (see  Varronianus^  143, 
note). 

τ 
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It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Greek  interrogative  is  less  adapted 
than  the  Latin  to  take  the  place  of  the  relative  in  a  dependent 
interrogation ;  it  generally  assumes  the  compound  form  ο<ίτις  when 
it  is  thus  used,  and  there  are  very  few  passages  in  which  τΙς 
appears  for  the  relative  indefinite.  In  ^sch.  Sept,  c.  Theb.  417 : 
τοϊφδε  φαηΐ  ηέμτε  rig  ξρότηΰηαί,  rig  άνδρα  χομΛάζσιηα  μί] 
rgioag  f«V£i,  the  editors  suppose  a  recurrence  to  the  direct  inter- 
rogation; and  in  Calunaachus,  Epigr.  xxxi.  2:  Ιχ%αίρω  το  ηοΐψ 
μα  ro  xvxhxhv  ουδϊ  χελεν^φ  χαίρω  ^  rig  xoXXovg  ώδε  xcd  ώδε 
φέρπ,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  χ€ίΙρω  orig.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  the  tenuis  r  in  this  word,  in  the  pronoun  ri;  =  rf6,  in  the 
terminations  -rt$,  -τι;$,  and  in  riroρεg^  r£,  &c.,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  medial  δ  or  medial  aspirate  θ,  which  are  generally 
the  dental  representatives  of  the  sibilant:  but  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  this  substitution  has  been  made ;  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter,  the  more  original  form 
of  rt^,  namely,  δεlg  =  dev-g  or  datt/-^,  has  not  quite  vanished  fipom 
the  language,  and  δε=δ^ε  still  stands  by  the  side  of  τε=τί€. 
In  general,  we  remark  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  tenuis  for  the 
medial,  which  is  especially  manifested  in  the  altered  value  of  θ. 
And,  in  regard  to  the  particular  case,  as  the  natural  changes, 
which  are  always  at  work  upon  a  language  as  long  as  it  is  a 
spoken  one,  continued  longer  in  operation  in  Greek  than  in 
Sanscrit,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  Greek  relative  was 
also,  in  the  Pelasgian  state  of  the  language,  identical  with  the 
indefinite  and  interrogative.  As  an  illustration  of  the  affinities 
between  the  Greek  and  old  Persian,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  relative  in  theBehistun 
inscription,  as  deciphered  by  Rawlinson,  it  written  both  tya 
and  hya. 

150  The  original  demonstrative  power  of  the  Greek  inter- 
rogative stem  X  (j)  is  still  preserved  in  a  number  of  words  in 
common  use,  such  as  κα-τα,  κεϊ-vogj  καί,  tuv  (χα  Doric),  and  γε 
(γα  Doric).  This  root  may  also  be  recognised  with  a  demon- 
strative power  in  the  modem  French  ce^  ciy  ce-tte,  ce-ci^  ce-lle, 
and  in  the  Italian  ci.  The  use  of  a,  as  the  accusative  plural  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun,  is  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
demonstrative  nature  of  that  pronoun. 
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We  must  bestow  a  little  consideration  upon  some  very  important 
words  indicating  relations  of  time  into  which  this  root  kv  (under 
certain  regular  varieties  of  form)  enters  with  the  demonstrative  sig- 
nification. The  Sanscrit  word  for  "yesterday"  is  hyas,  the  Greek 
X^g,  the  Latin  her-i  from  hes-i  (hes-temus^  Sanscrit  hyae-tanae^  and 
the  Gothic  gis-tra.  All  these  words  manifestly  contain  the  same 
element  X:t?-,  represented, by  hy-  in  the  Sanscrit  word,  by  χθ-  in  Greek, 
by  the  common  aspirate  in  Latin,  and  the  guttural  in  Gothic.  A 
comparison  of  χ%ίύν^  χ^αμαλός,  χαμαί,  and  humus,  shows  that  χ^^  is 
occasionally  represented  by  ;^  or  Λ  only.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
syllable  -as  is,  as  Bopp  suggests  (  Vergl.  Gratnm,  p.  568),  a  mutilation 
of  divas.  In  a  word  of  such  common  use,  an  adjective  pronoun 
signifying  nearness  might  be  used  without  any  substantive,  just  as 
bnitna  (=  brevima)  is  used  for  "the  shortest  day"  without  any  addi- 
tion of  dies.  The  same  root  also  enters  into  the  Sanscrit  word  gvas 
(=:kvas),  Latin  cras=csas;  these  words  imply  nearness  as  well  as 
hes-,  <fec.,  but  as  the  nearness  is  predicated  with  a  prospective  and  not 
a  retrospective  reference,  a  different  form  of  the  same  root  has  been 
adopted.  The  word  peren-die,  "on  another  day"  (para,  "another," 
Sanscrit),  should  also  signify  "tomorrow,"  but  all-powerful  custom  has 
assigned  to  it  the  meaning  "on  the  day-afber-tomorrow."  The  word 
vesper,  ίΰηέρα,  "evening,"  is  made  up  of  the  pronoun  ves  (=kes=chthes 
=gis=hyas),  and  the  pronominal  adjective  para,  pera,  which  we 
have  seen  in  peren-die^  only  here  para  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "late" 
or  "after,"  as  in  pardhna,  Hhe  afternoon,"  "the  latter  part  of  the 
day"  (from  |?ara,  "after,"  and  ahan,  "a  day");  the  initial  pronoun, 
retaining  its  signification  of  nearness,  is  applied  by  another  change  in 
the  association  to  a  part  of  the  present  day,  and  vesperus  means  "this 
day  late"  or  "after  this  day."  These  transitions  by  association  are 
all  so  many  facts;  the  reason  for  them,  though  easily  explained,  are 
most  easily  felt;  and  it  is  better  to  investigate  these  curious  time- 
adjectives  by  the  application  of  such  a  simple  principle,  than  by  the 
hypothesis  of  almost  impossible  mutilations,  as  Bopp  does.  The  word 
ημέρα  itself,  the  second  part  of  which  (μερ-)  is  evidently  the  element 
of  μέρος,  may  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  root  dya=^ja  (com- 
pare ηηαρ,ί6€^,  yak-rit,  Ac):  so  that  ψμέρ-α  will  signify  "the  light," 
"the  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  during  which  the  sun  shines." 
Or  rather,  to  go  farther  back,  it  may  be  the  preposition  ita,  dyaz=zja, 
which  appears  in  ίίμι6ν=^διά'μΒ(ίος,  and  which  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recognising  in  the  adjective  ήμερος,  the  regular  antithesis  to  άγριος. 
Thus,  too,  we  must  compare  ηγεμών,  τ^γείΰ^οα,  with  διάγω,  δίοηος 
(-SIsch.  Pers.  44),  Ac;  for  the  preposition  διΛ  seems  particularly 
applicable  to  the  functions  of  a  leader  or  guide.  We  consider  ήμερος 

Τ  2 
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as  originally  predicable  of  a  country  through  which  there  was  a  road 
or  passage,  a  country  divided  by  a  road  (δνάμερος),  just  as  &γφος  was 
properly  applied  to  a  rude  open  country  with  nothing  but  άγροΐ. 
The  Grammarians  distinguish  between  Sygiog  and  aygeiog,  and  confine 
the  local  meaning  to  the  latter  (Bachmann,  Anted,  u.  p.  375,  29 : 
&yQtog  xal  aygeiog,  ηοίψνχόν,  διαφίρα'  Άγριος  b  ωμός'  άγρεΐος 
δε  ό  Ιν  τω  άγρω)-,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  etymology  of  the  older 
form.  And  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  correlative  word  τ^μερος  is 
shown  by  the  following  passages:  ^schylus,  Eumenid,  12 — 14: 

ηέμπουόί  δ*  avtov  χαΐ  όεβίξσνόίν  μίγα 
κελεν^οηονοϊ  ηαΐδες  ^Ηφαί&νον,  χ^όνα 
ανήμερον  τι^ένζες  ημερωμένην. 

Fl&to,Legg,  ρ.  761  α:  οδώντε  ίηίμελονμένονς,οΛως  ώς  ημερώταται 
ξχαύχοί  γίγνωντία;  Philostr.  viL  Soph,  p.  552 :  ωνηόε  δϊ  καΐ  το  ίν  ry 
*lTcdla  Kavv6uyv  ημερώ<5ας  νδατι  μάλα  τούτον  δεόμενονι  com- 
pare Pindar,  Isthm.  πι.  75  (rv.  97): 

%αΙ  βα%ν7ίρήμνον  πολιάς  &Χ6ς  Ιξευρών  %ίν(χρ, 
ναυτιλΙαι6ί  τε  πορ^μί>ν  άμερώόατο, 

which  refers  to  the  passage  of  Hercules  through  the  straits;  and  for 
the  etymology,  compare'ϊf3raρo5  with  its  epithet  δΐΰονρνόιος  (Pindar : 
Nem.  IV.  51),  on  the  principle  pointed  out  by  Lobeck  (ad  Soph,  Aj 
254,  p.  193).  The  effect  of  such  road-making  on  civilization  appears 
clearly  enough  from  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  Herculean  way,  and  of 
the  protection  afforded  to  those  who  travelled  upon  it  {ηερ\^(χνμα6ίων 
άχονόμάτον,  c.85,p.  837  Bekker)*.  We  consider  dits,  dyd^  <fec.  of  pro- 
nominal origin,  like  the  particle  δη,  which  generally  refers  to  time. 

151  From  the  facts  here  stated,  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
clude, with  regard  to  the  pronouns  in  general,  that  they  were 
all  originally  demonstrative;  that  there  are  three  primitive  pro- 
nouns; that  the  second  of  these,  which  indicates  nearness  to  the 
here^  gave  birth  under  the  form  Fa  to  the  reflexive  pronoun  and 
the  relative,  which  are  identical  vrith  it;  and  that  different  modi- 
fications of  this  same  second  personal  pronoun  were  subsequently 
used  to  express  all  relations  of  nearness,  till  at  last  in  modem 
Italian  a  word  formed  from  the  same  root  came  to  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  here  itself,  that  is,  the  first  personal  pronoun. 


*  We  have  treated  this  important  sabject  at  greater  length  in  the  VarronianuSy 
pp.  268 — 271.  On  the  connexion  in  meaning  between  άγ(^6ς  (which  contains 
the  same  root  as  άγων,  ayoqa)  and  χο^ός,  χ&^ος,  see  below,  §  229. 
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162    The  adjectivea  formed  from  pronouns  constitute  an  interest- 
ing subject  immediately  connected  with   that  which  we  have  been 
discussing.   In  regard  to  the  possessives  formed  from  the  personal 
pronouns,  it  appears  singular  that,  while  those  from  the  second  and 
third  person  are  regularly  formed  from  the  genitive  case,  the  posses- 
sive of  the  first  pronoun,  ΙμΟ£,  though  it  contains  the  adscititious  a 
which  we  have  noticed  as  an  occasional  prefix  to  the  objective  cases 
of  the  pronoun  itself,  omits  the  ε  in  the  second  syllable:  there  is, 
however,   reason  to  believe  that  Homer  used  the  form  μέος  from 
μέο^  like  the  Latin  mens  from  mei^  which  is  quite  regular,  and  ίμνς  is 
only  a  corruption  of  an  original  iμsόg,  from  Ιμέο  for  Ιμεΐο  (§  134).  The 
Sanscrit  possessives  are  madiya^  "mine,"  tvadiya^  "thine,"  tadiya, 
"his."     The  first  syllable  of  the  two  former  is  identical  with  mat, 
tvaty  the  ablatives  of  the  pronouns•    The  only  ablative  of  the  third 
person  which  is  in  use  is  tiismat,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  a  shorter 
form,  analogous  to  the  ablatives  of  the  other  two  pronouns,  was  once 
in  existence;  at  all  events,  constant  use  would  easily  generate  such 
an  abbreviation  in  the  compound.     It  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
chapter  that  dia  or  tia  is  the  full  or  original  form  of  the  ablative 
affix,  from  which,  of  course,  these  possessives  are  derived.    This  ter- 
mination is  also  found  in  the  Greek  adjectives  of  quality  olog  (6-U)g), 
noiog  {πο-Log),  tolog  (tO'iog)^  the  dors  having  dropt  out,  just  as  the  8 
has  been  absorbed  in  the  cognate  genitives  in  -oio,  in  which  we  should 
expect  '010  on  the  analogy  of  the  Sanscrit  genitive  ending  -sya;  com- 
pare ISldooOj  ΙδΙδου,  δίδοκίο,  δνδοΐο  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Gramm,  p.  220).  In- 
deed, as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  'δίog  and  -oiog  are  by-forms  of  the 
genitive  or  ablative  case.    The  d  is  preserved  in  ϊδίog  from  the  pro- 
noun Ϊ,  This  termination  in  Greek  is  properly  and  regularly  used  to 
denote  derivcUioriy  kind,  or  quality :  we  might,  if  we  liked,  consider 
the  Sanscrit   affix  as   compounded  of  the  demonstrative  and  rela- 
tive, and  signifying  "that  which ; "  but  it  is  better  to  refer  this  form 
to  the  genitive  or  ablative  ending.   The  Greek  pronominal  adjectives 
signifying  quantity  are  o-uog,  no-oog,  ro'0og,  &c.  We  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  that  the  termination  -oog  signifies  "a  collection"  or  "ag- 
gregate," even  when  found  as  a  part  of  nouns,  and  it  obviously  bears  the 
same  sense  in  these  pronominal  words.  But  how  did  it  get  that  sense? 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  i-oog  has  the  same  termination.   Now  it  is 
well  known  that  this  word  was  originally  pronounced  Xovog,  and  even 
J^lofog^  as  appears  from  the  necessities  of  the  metre  in  Homer,  and 
from  the  gloss  γΐΰγον,  ϊόον  in  Hesychius.    The  labial  was,  however, 
dropt  in  the  course  of  time,  and  Xoog  appears  in  all  the  later  poets 
with  the  first  syllable  short,  so  that  this  is  no  reason  for  denying  its 
connexion  with  Z-oog,  &c.  in  point  of  termination.    As  X'6og  and 
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τόΰος  are  synonyms,  both  signifying  "so  great,"  L  e.  "equal,"  an  ex- 
amination of  the  common  part  in  these  words  will  lead  to  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  affix  ΰος=Ρος=^6φός.  This  word  implies  "all 
that  belongs  to  the  person  near  us,"  a  meaning  which  includes  in  it 
the  idea  of  a  collection  or  aggregation ;  and  this  is  just  what  we  want. 
The  Greek  termination  -Uxog  or  -At|i  (i>U|i  Aft^Atl)  runs  through  most 
of  the  sister-languages.  Thus  we  have  in  Gothic  svcUeiks,  kvi'leiks, 
Anglo-Saxon  thy-lic,  German  ahn-lich,  so-lcher  (so-like,  such)  and  in 
English  like.  In  Latin  many  very  common  adjectives  are  formed  with 
the  termination  -lis:  e.  g.  as-qua-lis  (from  as-quuSy  Sanscrit  e-kaSy  "that 
which"),  rega-lU,  vvri-lie,  w»w*t-iw,  humi-lis,  eimi-li^y  fame-licusy  &c. 
The  word  fe-lix  contains  the  full  form  of  this  termination;  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  connected,  as  Bopp  suggests  ( Vergleich.  Grammatiky 
p.  606)  with  the  Sanscrit  bhdj,  not,  as  others  have  supposed,  with 
fe-ttiSy  fe-turay  fe-mina,  Ac.  It  is  related  to  fau-stiu,  foO-OTy  &c.,  and 
the  Greek  φάΐ^ος  (νηο-φζΑ-όις).  It  might  be  written  φαϋλιξ  in  Greek 
characters'*',  like  φαυ-λος^  "light,"  "blown  about  by  every  breeze" 
(f  ώΡω,  FaV'Onius)',  and  signifies  literally  "light-like,"  L  e.  "brilliant," 
"splendidf." 


*  We  are  aware  that  the  surname  of  Claudius  Felix  is  written  ΦήΙιξ 
in  Josephus,  xx.  6;  Act  ApostoL  xxiv.;  Suidas  s.  v.  Klccvdiog.  This  is 
not,  however,  an  etymological  transcription,  bat  only  an  attempt,  like  the 
cSx  &yB  (hoc  age)  of  Plutarch,  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  Latin  word. 

t  On  the  connexion  of  "light"  and  "air,"  see  Book  iv.  ch.  5.  The 
Latin  adjective  dives  conveys  the  same  idea  as  felix:  see  Joum.  of  Philol.  ii. 
p.  354.     And  perhaps  we  may  also  compare  he-aius  with  φοημός- 
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153  OINCE  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflected  languages  to  be- 
^come  more  and  more  abstract,  as  they  develop  them- 
selves syntactically  by  means  of  writing,  and,  by  striving  after 
generalization,  to  lose  the  immediately  perceivable  meaning  of 
their  individual  words,  we  might  expect  that  this  tendency 
would  soonest  be  realized  in  the  numerals*.  The  use  of  numerals 
at  all  is  an  abstraction,  and  one  of  the  highest  kind;  it  is 
stripping  things  of  all  their  sensible  properties  and  considering 
them  as  merely  relations  of  number,  as  members  of  a  series,  as 
perfectly  general  relations  of  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  short- 


*  There  have  been  many  important  treatises  on  the  subject  of  the 
numerals.  The  most  valuable  are  those  by  Lepsius  (Ueber  d.  Ursprung  u.  d. 
Vertnandtschaft  der  Zahlworter  in  der  indogermanischen ,  semitischen  u,  d. 
koptischen  Sprache,  Zwei  Sprachvergl.  Abh.  Berlin,' 1836)  and  by  Pott  (Die 
quinare  u,  mgesitnale  Zahlmethode  bet  Volkem  aller  WelttheUe^  nebst  ausfuhrl. 
Bemerkungen  uber  die  ZMworter  Indogerm.  Stammes  tu  einem  Anh.  uber 
Fingemamen,  Halle,  1847).  The  second  of  these  treatises  is  to  a  certain 
extent  eontroversially  opposed  to  the  former;  and  though  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Lepsius  for  many  interesting  details  in  the  present  chapter, 
we  think  his  leading  principles  (pp.  92  sqq.)  untenable,  and  we  have  here 
followed  up  the  views  respecting  the  classification  of  the  pronominal  ele- 
ments, which  we  have  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter.  We  have  made 
the  Hebrew  numerals  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  in  a  tract  en- 
titled Maskil  le  Sopher,  London,  1848,  pp.  41  sqq. 
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hand  of  written  language  has  arrived  at  its  completion  in  nu- 
merals sooner  than  in  any  other  words;  for  while  all  other 
words  are  expressed  by  combinations  of  letters,  the  words  ex- 
pressing abstract  number  have,  in  all  languages,  a  set  of  distinct 
symbols  or  cyphers  for  their  expression.  In  the  language  of 
Algebra  the  same  method  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  we  can  now, 
by  a  systematic  combination  of  single  letters,  carry  on  the  most 
complicated  analytical  reasonings  in  aU  sciences  based  upon  one 
or  other  of  our  primary  intuitions  of  space  and  time. 

154  It  was  hinted  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  first  three 
numerals  are  the  three  personal  pronouns;  this  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  prove  by  considering  them  in  detail. 

The  root  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  ma;  it  signifies 
"that  which  is  here."  The  natural  connexion  between  the  ideas 
of  Aerey  that  which  is  near  to  the  here^  and  there^  and  the  num- 
bers "one,''  'Hwo,''  "three,'*  needs  no  formal  exposition:  the 
vulgarism  "number  one"  as  a  synonym  for  the  fijrst  person, 
and  the  proximus  sum  egomet  mihi  of  the  Latin  comedian, 
speak  in  the  plainest  terms  for  this  identity.  Our  business  is  to 
establish  the  etymological  &ct. 

The  Greek  word  expressing  the  number  one  was  a  regularly 
inflected  adjective;  in  the  ordinary  writers  we  find  cig,  μία^  &, 
but  in  Homer  the  feminine  is  written  ϊα  (Jliad  rv.  437,  xni. 
354,  XXI.  569),  in  which^  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  masculine 
and  neuter,  we  discern  no  traces  of  the  first  pronominal  root 
μα.  Doderlein  (Lat.  Synon.  iv.  p.  52)  supposes  that  ϊα  is  con- 
nected with  μΙα  as  eo  is  with  meo,  and  ολαί  with  mola.  The 
following  ivestigation  will  show  that  there  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween 7a,  or,  as  it  should  be  written,  ux,  and  μία. 

Man  is  naturally  led  to  adopt  one  of  two  methods  of  arith- 
metical reckoning:  the  decimal,  suggested  by  his  own  hands 
and  feet^  and  the  duodecimal,  derived  from  the  twelve  moons. 
The  latter  system  was  of  more  fi-equent  use  in  ancient  times 
than  it  is  now,  though  we  still  have  our  dozen  as  a  distinct 
term,  and  still  divide  the  day  into  two  portions  of  12  hours 
each,  and  carry  the  same  division  into  our  tables  of  weights  and 
measures.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  prevalence  of  this  system  is 
more  strongly  shown  by  the  12  gods,  most  of  them  clearly  con- 
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nected  with  the  months,  and  by  the  jfrequent  occurrence  of  the 
number  12  in  political  subdivisions.  We  find  that  most  ancient 
states  had  some  regulative  number  which  wa«  the  basis  of  their 
social  organization.  *'Twelve,"  says  Nfebuhr,  "was  the  funda- 
mental number  of  the  lonians,  which  appears  in  their  towns  in 
the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Attic  TQittveg. 
Their  primary  number  was  four;  then  each  quarter  was  sub- 
divided into  three"  (Hist,  of  Rome^  n.  p.  20).  He  should 
rather  have  stated  that  the  primary  number  was  twelve,  a  num- 
ber suggested  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  that  this  number 
was  divided  into  three  tetrads.  The  influence  of  this  subdivision 
upon  the  formation  of  the  numerals  will  be  seen  by  and  by. 
But  if  twelve  was  the  regulative  number  of  the  lonians,  and  if 
this  number  was,  as  is  highly  probable,  suggested  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  moons  or  months,  should  we  not  expect  that  the 
words  for  an  "unit"  and  a  "month"  would  be  identical?  Now 
the  Ionian  word  for  a  month  or  moon  is  μ/Βΐζ  (Homer,  Riad 
XIX.  117;  Hymn.  Merc.  11;  Hes.  Ι,τί,η.  559;  Herod,  π.  82), 
and  this  is  also  found  in  ^olic  (Pindar,  Nem.  v.  82,  comp. 
Suidas  and  Zonaras  under  the  word  μ^Ιξ).  The  feminine  μΙα 
therefore  perfectly  corresponds  with  this  form.  And  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  that  the  common  particle  μίν  is  the  regular 
neuter  of  μεΐς^^μίν-ς. 

A  full  discussion  of  all  the  usages  of  μίν^  as  a  conjunction, 
belongs  rather  to  the  syntax  of  the  conjunction  than  to  the 
present  subject*.  We  shall  now  insist  only  on  those  of  its  uses 
which  most  strikingly  show  that  it  means  "the  first  thing,"  "in 
the  first  place."  This  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty  when  it  is 
considered,  that,  in  its  regular  use,  it  is  always  opposed  to  ίέ, 
which  can  be  proved  to  mean  "in  the  second  place."  It  is  also 
proved  by  this  circumstance,  ίΙΐΒ,ίμίν  never  stands  alone  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  something  that  is  to  follow.  Thus,  when 
Socrates  is  going  to  catechize  Meno's  slave,  he  asks  the  master, 
"Ελλην  μίν  Ιβτι  καΐ  ίλληνΙζΗ\  "He  is  a  Greek,  I  suppose,  and 
talks  Greek"  (Plato,  MenOy  p.  82  b).  Here  an  d  Sk  μη  is  ob- 
viously implied:  "if  he  is  not,  he  will  not  serve  my  purpose  of 
questioning  him: "  so  also  in  the  answer  ηάνυ  μ^ν  ουν,  which  is 


♦  See  Greek  Grammar^  Art.  559-568. 
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80  common  inPlato^e  dialogues,  there  is  a  manifest  suspension  of 
part  of  the  sentence:  "you  are  right,  but  what  then?"  {tl  S* 
inura;)  and  there  is  always  an  expectation  of  something  ulte- 
rior in  the  use  of  μίνζοι  in  answers:  e.  g.  Aristophanes,  Eguitea^ 
890:  τον  χανλον  οΐό^  ίκεϊνον  του  όϋίφίον  τί>ν  a^uyv  γΒνόμΒνον; 
"Do  you  remember  the  fall  in  the  price  of  laserpitium?"  where 
the  Demus  answers,  οΐδα  μίντοι — "  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  what  of 
it?"  In  such  phrases  as  η  6oi  μίν  'ημείς  ηανταχη  δρώντες 
iplkoi  (Soph.  Antig.  634),  the  other  part  of  the  opposition  (d 
μηδενΐ  αλλω)  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  omitted.  There  are  also 
cases  where  μέν  standing  alone  recalls  the  idea  of  the  first  per- 
son, and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Italian  phrase  in  quanta  a 
me^  e.  g.  Plato,  Crito^  p.  43  d:  οΰτον  δη  άφΓχτέα,  άλλα  δοχεΐ 
μίν  μοι  η^Ην  τήμερον.  In  other  passages  it  means  "first  of 
all,"  "above  all  others,"  as  in  Homer,  Miad  v.  893:  "Ήρης^ 
την  μίν  ίγώ  ΰηουδγ  δάμνημ  Ιτάεόβιν.  From  all  this  it 
appears  certain  that  fiiv  is  the  neuter  of  μεΐξ^  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  men-ate  that  dcfe  {^ίντς)  does  to  Oivro^  (Bockh, 
StaaUhaush.  n.  p.  395). 

We  have  therefore  μείς^  μία^  μέν^  as  complete  in  all  its  parte 
as  dg^  ux,  ?v,  and  containing  the  elementary  pronominal  form 
μ£.  We  find  the  same  root  and  with  the  same  signification  in 
μόνος  J  '^only,"  "one-ly"  (Ionic  μοννος^  Doric  μώνος)^  which 
answers  also  to  the  Gothic  possessive  meins.  The  ία  men- 
tioned above  is  obviously  connected  with  the  second  prono- 
minal element:  compare  Γ,  Ai-c,  Ac:  there  are  many  coinci- 
dences in  use  between  the  first  and  second  elements;  see  above, 
§§135, 150,  &c. 

The  first  Sanscrit  numeral  ekas  is,  as  we  have  before  sug- 
gested, related  to  aham^  the  nominative  of  the  first  pronoun ; 
it  is  represented  by  the  Greek  iicag,  ίκάτ^ρο^,  ε%α6τος^  and  is 
probably  formed,  as  Bopp  supposes,  fi-om  the  demonstrative 
stem  β,  and  the  relative  or  interrogative  λαβ,  with  the  meaning 
"that  which:"  we  shall  speak  again  of  this  word  in  a  fiiture 
chapter.  Bopp  has  attempted  to  find  a  further  remnant  of  the 
Sanscrit  numeral  in  the  word  cocles^  which  is  explained  as  "one- 
eyed"  (Plin.  N.  H.  XXXVII.  55:  coclites  qui  altero  lumine  orbi 
nascuntur),  and  which  he  would  consider  as  a  compound  of  ca 
for  eka  and  octUue.    In  a  similar  manner  he  would  explain  the 
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Gothic  haihe^  and  the  Latin  cacusy  which  he  writes  caicua. 
Grimm  also  compares  κντίλωφ  (fiesch.  d.  deutsch.  Spr.  p.  255). 
It  appears  to  us  that  coclea^  which  has  the  same  formative  ending 
as  ariesy  milea,  paries,  &c.,  is  derived  from  cceculus^  a  diminutive 
of  C(BCU8\  and  we  have  no  objection  to  consider  χύχλ-ωφ  an- 
other derivative  of  the  same  kind;  cf.  ηρνλεες  wiih prcelium^  &c. 
Luscus  seems  to  be  Ao|dg  with  the  common  inversion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  I;  and  both  Codes  and  Αοξίας  may  be  proved  to  mean 
"an  archer."  The  ordinary  Greek  elg=Bvg  is  connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  demonstrative  e-na  (aina),  with  the  Gothic  aina^ 
and  with  the  Latin  unus^  most  anciently  written  oinos^  by 
the  substitution  of  an  unaspirated  long  for  an  aspirated  short 
vowel  before  explained,  just  as  ekas  and  sTtccg  are  connected. 
The  same  word  also  occurred  in  Greek  (see  the  Commentators 
on  Hesychius,  »ub  w.  οΐνη  and  οίνίξβίν)^  and  we  have  it  with 
an  8  instead  of  the  aspirate  in  the  Latin  words  sem-el*^  eim- 
plex,  sem-pevy  and  ein-ffuluSy  just  as  eTcag  appears  under  the  form 
seem  in  the  same  language. 

155  It  is  clear  that  the  first  Greek  numeral  contains  the  first 
pronominal  element;  it  is  no  less  so  that  the  word  expressing 
the  number  two  is  identical  with  the  second  personal  pronoun. 
In  the  last  chapter  it  was  suggested  that  the  three  original  pro- 
nouns would  probably  be  the  three  tenuesjpa,  ka  =  qa^  ta;  that 
the  first  might  be  represented  by  the  cognate  sounds  ma  or  t?a, 
and  the  second  by  that  double  sound  J^a,  a  combination  of  the 
guttural  and  labial,  which  so  often  appears  in  certain  languages 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  where  we  have  only  a  labial  or  a 
guttural  in  the  others.  We  have  seen  that  in  some  cases  the 
second  element  is  represented  only  by  rf ,  tv,  or  τι.  It  was  also 
mentioned  that  we  might  extend  or  modify  the  signification  of 
these  elements  by  combining  them  with  one  another,  or  with  the 
element  ra,  denoting  motion  or  beyond.  Thus,  the  compound 
tva-ra  might  represent  the  third  position,  which  might  also  be 
expressed  by  the  third  element  alone.  Now  it  is  the  corruption 
tv  which  constitutes  the  usual  form  of  the  second  personal  pro- 
noun; and  this  form  of  the  second  pronoun  exactly  coincides 


*  Pott  (Zahlmethodey  p.   156)  derives  ίί-ηαξ  from  ηήγννμί;  of.  in^i^y 
άνκμίξ,  &c. 
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with  the  second  numeral.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  more 
ancient  d  has  not  been  superseded  in  the  numeral  by  the  tenuis 
f ,  which  takes  its  place  in  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus,  we  have 
in  Sanscrit  dvauy  in  Zend  dva^  in  Greek  δύω^  δύο  (=  dJ^o),  in 
Latin  duo  (dvo^  but  in  Gothic  tvai.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
where  two  consonants  make  one  sound,  we  frequently  find  one  of 
them  standing  as  a  representative  of  both  (§  121).  Sometimes 
the  dental  is  omitted,  as  in  αμ-^ω  (ccvcc  dJ^o),  in  fdwxxi^  vi-ginti 
and  vtn-part  instead  of  afd-xccti^  dvi-ginA^  dvin^^ti:  so  also  in 
bdlvmiy  bontiSy  bini,  biSy  bes*^  from  dvellum,  dvonuSy  dviniy  dvia, 
dves.  At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  labial  is  dropt,  as  in 
di,  d^o,  δίς^  διόόόό^  dcD-d£xa,  δψητωρ  (Sanscrit  dvimatri). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  origin  of  the  second  personal 
pronoun  is  the  idea  of  comparative  nearness.  An  examination  of 
the  second  numeral  whill  show  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  it. 
That  di  is  the  shortest  form  of  this  numeral,  is  proved  by  its 
constant  use  in  the  obvious  sense  of  "in  the  second  place,"  and 
by  the  verb  δέω=δέΓω^  "to  bind"  (compare  tioiney  two).  Be- 
sides, the  numeral  δύο  was  also  written  dv6=df  ε:  this  might  be 
inferred  from  the  Attic  form  dvctvf ,  and  we  clearly  read  it  in  an 
Arcadian  inscription  (1 511, 1. 7,  Bockh):  μνας  δύε  καΐ  rgucxovrcc. 
Now  this  particle  di  is  often  used  in  composition  to  express  com- 
parative nearness.  In  this  sense  it  appears  in  ο-δε^  "the  man 
near"  (§  135),  &c.  It  is  also  used  to  express  motion  towards,  or 
a  tendency  to  become  near,  as  'υχΌλύμπον-δε^  'Howards  Olym- 
pus," οΐκον-δε,  "homewards,"  'J4^ηvaξβ  =  J4^ψ;ag-δεi  "towards 
Athens  J."  It  is  found  with  the  same  meaning  in  d6i)ρo=diFρo, 
a  word  which  requires  some  explanation.  We  have  before  re- 
marked on  the  change  of  place  to  which  the  digamma  is  liable: 


*  See  Salmas.  d.  Mod.   Usurarum,  p.  252. 

f  On  the  difference  between  dviiv  and  δνοϊν  see  Bachmann,  Anecd.  ii. 
p.  372,  2;  Ovetv  δίχα  του  Sgd'^ov  γ^ιχ^ς  επαγόμενης,  i  καΐ  Ζ*  τοΐν 
δνοϊν  δΐ  μΕζόί  τον  δ^ρον,  ο  χαϊ  Ζ  (cf.  ιι.  ρ.  390,  31;  Blomfield  ad 
Prom.  803;  Dorville,  Chariton^  p.  527;  Person,  Advers.  p.  94). 

^  Since  the  above  was  first  published  we  have  seen  an  ingenious  at- 
tempt by  the  late  Professor  Hunter  to  connect  δέ  and  -df,  at  and  ad,  twOy 
tOy  and  too  (^*A  grammatical  Essay  on  the  nature,  import,  and  effect  of 
certain  Conjunctions;  particularly  the  Greek  δέ:  read  June  21,  1784." 
Trans,  of  the  R.  Soc.  of  Edinhurghy  Vol.  i.  pp.  113—34).  On  the  relation 
of  -if  to  --a^fv,  see  below,  §  263. 
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there  is  nothing  singular,  therefore,  in  the  change  from  δ  fa-  to 
d€«F-.  That  such  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  root,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact,  that  devregog  in  the  only  ordinal  of  ίνω,  and 
that  dJao,  to  bind  (which  we  have  shown  to  be  immediately 
formed  from  this  root),  is  intimately  connected  with  δέομαι  = 
δενομεα.  The  word  δkFQO  signifies  "in  this  direction,^  δeύtBQoq^ 
"a  man  who  is  nearer  to  us  than  another  man,"  and  δείηαχοζ  "a 
man  who  is  nearest  to  us  of  a  series  of  men,''  L  e.  "the  last," 
and  thus  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  votatog.  The  Latin  se- 
cwndua  is  only  a  lengthened  form  of  aequem,^  as  wiU  be  shown 
in  a  future  chapter. 

156  There  is  another  word  of  the  highest  interest  connected 
with  the  second  numeral,  which  these  combinations  will  enable  us  to 
explain :  we  mean  the  pronoun  δ,  ή,  το  δείνα,  or,  as  we  would  write  it 
(after  the  analogy  of  οδε,  ηδε,  τόδε), — οδπνα,  ηδπνίχ^  τόδανα.  This 
word  signifies,  that,  though  we  know  perfectly  the  particular  person 
or  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  we  either  cannot  or  will  not  mention 
the  name:  it  was,  therefore,  natural  enough  that  a  word,  signifying 
proximity,  should  be  added  to  the  personal  pronoun,  to  refer  to  a 
person  or  thing  definitely  conceived,  but  indefinitely  mentioned.  Now 
we  have  seen  that  the  first  personal  pronoim,  when  used  to  express 
the  first  numeral,  W£U3  lengthened  from  με-  into  μεΙς=μένς.  We 
should  expect,  therefore,  that  the  second  pronominal  root  δΡε  or  τΓε 
would  be  analogously  lengthened  into  δΡεΙς  =  δΗνς  when  used  to 
express  the  second  numeral.  This  termination  -vg  (-I'lol^)  was,  as  we 
shall  see  under  the  prepositions,  a  strong  expression  of  locality,  and 
this  sense  is  highly  appropriate  for  a  transfer  of  the  weaker  relations 
of  space  which  constitute  persons,  into  those  stronger  ohes  which 
originated  the  numerals.  Let  us  inquire  then,  if  there  ever  was  such 
a  word  as  6alg,  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  says 
(p.639,l.ll,Sylb.):  Ovde/g.  ΊόtiovoτLτoυovδείg,otεlόoδwaμεLτώ 
oikigy  δνομίφι  λόγου  εΐόΐ,τό  τε  ον,  xcdrb  dafe.  ονδε  γαρ  Ιόύ  όνν^ενον. 
d  γΐίρ  τ, ν  όνν^εινον,  ημελλε  jtQo  μLag  ϊχειν  thv  τόνον.  ηαν  γαρ  όνομα 
μονοόνλλαβον  6νντ()&έμενονάναβιβάξβΐ  τον  tovov^naig,  εΰπαι^' 
χ%ών,  ανζόχ^αητ  θράξ,  Σαμό^ραξ;  χωρ)^  τον  πτώξ,  ηολνπτώξ. — 
αντον  δε  τον  ονδε)^  τό  ονδΐτερον,  ίίν,  χωρ)^  trig  ον  πaρa%i6εωg 
ϊχομεν  πάρα  ^ΑλκαΙω  Ιν  τω  Ινάτφ,  Κονδεν  Ιχ  δεvog  γένοιτο,  Ζηνό- 
fiiog.  See  Mullach,  Qucest.  Democrit.  p.  362.  So  also  Ghoeroboscus 
(Bekkeri  Anecd.  p.  1362):  iiv,  ζπερ  Ιόοδνναμεΐ  τφ  tl  In  fact, 
as  we  have  suggested  above  (§  149),  δείg=^δέ'V'g  is  really  the 
older  form  of  Tlg=^Tl'V'g.     The  word  μεlg  has    the  flexion  μει- 
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vog  (Bockh,  C  /.  i.  p.  741),  as  well  as  μένος  (Choerobosc.  in 
Theodos.  i.  p.  200,  ed.  Gaisford).  Similarly,  we  find  δεινός,  as  well 
as  δενός,  from  δεΙς,  There  is  no  more  difficulty  therefore  in  the  adverb 
δείνα  from  δεις,  than  in  ίνα  from  dg*.  But,  besides  this  adverb,  we 
find  traces  of  a  regular  declension :  thus  we  have  gen.  δεινός,  dat.  δεΐνι^ 
accus.i£?i;a,  in  the  singular,  andnom.datvfg,  gen.  ia/i/cn;,  &οοηΒ,δεΐνας, 
in  the  plural.  The  form  of  the  dative  plural  may  be  inferred  from 
the  forms  τοΐς-δεΰι^  τοΐς-δεύόι^.  These  forms  are  all  regular  inflexions 
of  δεΙς,  just  as  μεινί,  which  is  found  in  an  inscription,  is  formed  from 
μεΐς.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  infer  that  there  was  originally 
such  a  Greek  word  &8δίΙς=δένς  corresponding  to  μεΙς=μένς,  and  that 
when  6  δείνα  is  used  in  the  nominative  case,  the  second  part  must  be 
considered  as  an  adverb.  In  regard  to  the  genitive  δεινός  as  com- 
pared with  δενός,  quoted  by  Zenobius,  we  may  remark  that  there  was 
also  a  form  είνα  for  ενα.  See  Lex,  de  Spir.  p.  240,  and  Buttmann's 
Mythologusy  Vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

From  these  two  words  μεΙς=μίνς  and  δείς=^δένς,  we  have  μήν, 
δήν,  and  μη,  δη,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  a  future  chapter.  We 
have  also  μην,  μηνός,  "a  month,"  as  well  as  μείς,  μανός.  It  may  be 
thought  singular  that  while  μέν  preserved  the  final  consonant,  it  is 
dropt  in  the  correlative  δέ.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in 
words  of  such  common  occurrence,  the  shortest  forms  would  naturally 
be  preferred,  unless  there  were  some  reason  to  the  contrary,  as  there 
is  in  the  case  of  μέν,  which  would  otherwise  be  confounded  with  the 
pronoun  με,  whereas  no  confusion  could  take  place  between  the  second 
personal  pronoun  and  such  a  modified  form  as  δέ.  Of  the  omission  of 
V  in  such  cases,  we  have  other  instances  in  τοεν,  χε,  ενεχεν,  εν&ίε, 
πρόό&εν,  πρόό^ε,  and  probably  -δε,  -^εν. 

An  objection  has  been  made  by  Buttmann  (AusfiihrL  Sprl.  §  70, 
Anm.  7,  note)  to  the  derivation  of  ονδείς  from  ov  and  δεΙς,  namely, 
that  the  forms  ουδεμία,  ουδέτερος  and  ουδέποτε,  manifestly  contain 
συδέ.  Now  it  is  also  a  theory  of  Buttmann's  that  ουδείς,  ου%^έν  are 
the  masculine  and  neuter  of  this  same  ουδεμία,  the  δ  being  turned 
into  a  θ  by  the  contact  of  the  aspiration,  just  as  is  the  case  in  off 
'Εΐρμης  (found  for  od'  ^Ερμης  in  an  old  inscription,  BockFs  Corp•  In- 
scnpU  I.  p.  32),  and  as  Thiersch  would  write  in  Pindar  πενταενηρΐ^ 
όπως,  Έλλά^  ενρήόεις  (Tliiersch's  Pindar,  ii.  p.  349).  It  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  suppose,  because  an  ονδε  μία  implies  an  ονδε  εΙς, 
which  indeed  occur  as  two  words  in  the  older  writers,  and  as  one 


*  Schomanu  (Hofer's  Zeitschr.  i.  2,  p.  249)  suggests  that  6  dslva  is  a 
combination  of  6,  di,  and  ΐνα:  and  Meblhorn  (Gr.  Gr.  §  110)  identifies 
Mg  with  ΒΪξ,  to  which  it  ultimately  reverts,  although  the  use  is  widely 
different.     See  Choerobosc.  in  Theodos.   p.  199,  Gaisford. 
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word — σν&είς —  in  the  more  recent  authors,  that  there  could  not  be 
such  a  compound  as  ον-δείς.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  is 
such  a  word  as  δεΙς.  If  so,  and  it  appears  clear  that  there  was,  ov-dslg 
is  just  as  allowable  as  ού-δέ  or  ον-δΐ-είς*. 

With  these  uses  of  the  particles  δέ,  δείς^  Ac.,  we  may  compare  the 
collocation  δη  tig=zne8cio  quis  (Heindorf  ad  Plat  on.  Phasd,  §.  130)• 

157  The  root  of  the  third  numeral  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  is  i+r  with  a  short  vowel  either  interposed  or  sub- 
joined, according  to  the  etymological  rule  that  a  vowel  may  be 
sounded  either  before  or  after  a  liqoid.  In  Sanscrit  we  have 
trayasy  tieraSy  triniy  in  Greek  τρεΐς^  τρία^  in  Latin  free,  tria.  We 
do  not  know  the  nominative  (tlireisf)  of  this  numeral  in  Gothic, 
but  the  genitive,  dative  and  accusative  are  thrijSy  thrim^  ihrin^. 
In  Latin  we  have  also  ter^  temio^  and  tertiue. 

If  the  second  niuneral  has  arisen  from  the  idea  of  nearness, 
the  third  must  be  the  expression  for  that  which  is  farther.  The 
third  personal  pronoun  ta  does  indeed  express  the  there^  but  for 
the  third  numeral  a  form  was  required  in  which  a  relation  to 
the  second  was  definitely  given,  and  therefore  the  particle  ra 
was  added  to  the  form  denoting  the  second  numeral.  This 
particle,  which  we  shall  examine  hereafter  more  minutely, 
expresses  the  idea  of  motion  from  or  beyond,  the  point  from 
which  the  motion  is  supposed  to  begin  being  indicated  by  the 
pronominal  element  to  which  the  ra  is  subjoined.  If  then,  as  is 
most  probable,  the  composite  t+r  is  the  corruption  of  an  original 
tpa-ra^  the  second  numeral  is  the  parent  of  the  third.  To  this 
point  we  must  return,  when  speaking  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
numerals.  The  combination  t^^yra  is  used  inSanscrit  as  an  affix 
to  pronominal  roots,  when  distance,  whether  definite  or  indefinite, 
is  implied:  thus  we  have  amutra^  "on  the  other  side,"  ku-tra^ 
"where?"  It  also  denotes  direction  or  tendency,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  found  in  the  Greek  adjectives  ορέό-τερος^  άγρό'τερog^ 
δημό'Τεροζ^  &c.   In  Latin  this  root  appears  in  the  preposition 


*  The  existence  of  dslg  is  still  questioned  by  Pott  {Zahlmethode^  pp. 
152,  3),  on  grounds  which  seem  insufficient  in  themselves.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  passages  which  prove  that  this  word  was  actually  used,  it  appears 
to  us  that  a  sound  theory  respecting  the  particle  de  would  almost  lead  us 
to  assume  this  inflected  form.  It  is  surely  a  most  unscientific  proceeding 
to  suppose,  as  Pott  does,  that  Hi  is  a  mutilation  of  ώ^ε. 
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tra-ns,  signifying  "beyond,"  and  it  is  also  affixed  to  pronominal 
stems  as  in  Sanscrit;   thus  we  have  id-tra^  "on  that  side," 
ci'tra^  "on  this  side."    It  appears  too  in  the  word  temvm, 
"a  limit,"  which  has  the  form  of  a  passive  participle,  and  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  the  verbal  root  tr  which  is  formed  from 
this  pronominal  word,  cf.  τράω,  in-trare^  &c.    The  most  b- 
portant,  however,  of  the  uses  of  this  word  is  as  a  suffix,  indicating 
the  comparative  degree  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Thus 
we  have  ka-taraSy  τίό-τερος^  vr-ter.    In  this  use  the  idea  of 
"beyond"  is  also  involved.     Thus  we  are  told  that  in  the 
Chinese  language,  which  has  no  iniSexions,  hou  yoong  kwo  φ^ 
("he  is  more  vehement  than  I"),  may  be  translated  literally 
"he  is  vehement  beyond  me"  (J^μarterly  Review,  Vol.  L.  p.  18T). 
The  Hebrew  method  of  expressing  the  comparative  degree  is 
not  altogether  dissimilar,  e.  g.  pba»  aSta,  melior  Balaqo,  is  lite- 
rally "good  above  or  beyond  BaJaq."    The  suffix  ta^ra,  as  is 
well  known,  is  used  when  only  two  things  are  to  be  compared 
and  this  was  its  original  force  when  employed  as  the  third 
numeral:  for  the  first  numeral  signifies,  like  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  "that  which  is  here,"  the  second  "that  which  is  near, 
the  third  "that  which  is  farther."    Now  far  and  near  are  rela- 
tive terms;  and  though,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  person 
who  is  neither  /  nor  you,  an  indefinite  there  would  suffice,  the 
number  "three"  must  be  considered  more  distinctly  in  '^^ 
relation  of  contrast  to  the  number  two.   Hence  it  is  that  the 
idea  of  thei^e  was  extended  to  that  of  relatively  greater  distance, 
when  applied  in  direct  and  particular  contradiction  to  the  idea 
of  nearness  contained  in  the  number  two.    This  comparatiTe 
ending  sometimes  appears  under  a  form  still  more  like  the 
common  third  numeral,  as  in  άλλό-τριοό^  for  which,  however. 
the  Cohans  also  wrote  άλλό-χερος  or  άλλό-τερρο^,  as  they  also 
wrote  τέρτος  for  τρίτος  (Choeroboscus,  aptid  Cramer,  Anecd.  n* 
p.  275,  23),  χόπερα  for  τώπρια  and  Πέραμο$  or  Περρ<ψ)$  f^^ 
Πρίαμος  {Myniolog.  Magn.  p.  529,  1.  22,  p.  665, 1.  40;  Gregor. 
Corinth.  639  and  907). 

158  That  the  Indo-Germanic  word  for  the  number  four  is 
composed  of  those  for  one  and  three  is  clearly  proved  by  tho 
following  combinations.    The  oldest  Greek  form  was  «-^o^^' 
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or  ^I'iSvQsg;  the  first  syllable  bears  the  same  relation  to  με- 
that  πέ'δα  does  to  με-τά,  and  the  remainder  of  the  word  is  only 
another  form  of  tQeig^tfa-Qsg  or  ό/α-ρες.  The  Sanscrit  form 
for  this  numeral  is,  masc.  chatvaras^  fern,  chatasras,  neut.  chat^ 
vdriy  where  the  feminine  appears  to  be  anomalous ;  now  the  same 
anomaly  is  found  in  the  feminine  tiaras  of  the  third  numeral; 
it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  fourth  nu- 
meral comprise  the  third.  The  same  appears  also  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  Latin  ter  with  qua-ter,  ter-niM  with  qua-ter-nu8y 
and  tri-duum  with  qtui-tri'duum.  With  regard  to  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  Latin  numeral,  it  is  a  mutilation  of  the  Sanscrit 
numeral  ekaa^  'One,''  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  synonymous 
with  ce-qv'ua  and  aecw:  this  u  will  show  why  ^qva  stands  for 
'ka  in  the  Latin  word  for  "four.''  We  have  before  pointed 
out  how  ki  became  softened  into  chi  (§  147) ;  such  a  sofl;ening 
would  most  naturally  take  place  in  an  abbreviated  form  like 
chatvaraa.  By  the  side  of  the  strong  form  chatcaraa  we  have 
a  weaker  form  chatwraa.  In  Gothic  we  have  fidvor  and  fidur- 
doga,  just  as  we  have  qvatvor  and  quatemua  in  Latin.  It  will 
be  observed  that  we  generally  have  o,  v,  or  w  in  the  second  part 
of  the  word  signifying  "four,"  although  the  labial  does  not 
appear  in  the  common  word  for  "three."  We  have  suggested 
before  that  the  relation  of  "three"  was  expressed  by  adding 
the  particle  ra  to  the  second  numeral:  and  tva-ra^  "motion 
from  that  which  is  near  to  the  here^"^  might  signify  the  third 
position  as  well  as  to,  ^thereJ*'*  Indeed,  this  compound  would 
be  more  intelligible  than  ta-ra,  for  it  bears  outwardly  the  form 
of  a  comparative  extension  of  the  numeral  "two,"  and  this  is 
the  proper  idea  of  "three." 

159  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  first  four  numerals  in 
Greek  and  Sanscrit,  and  the  first  three  in  Latin,  are  declined, 
while  all  the  others  remain  without  inflexion.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this.  Now  we  know  that  the  oldest  Greek 
year  was  divided  into  three  seasons  of  four  months  each:  and 
the  subdivision  of  the  fundamental  number  in  the  state-division 
into  the  factors  3χ4,  of  which  the  four  was  the  basis,  needs 
not  to  be  insisted  on.  The  first  four  numerals,  therefore,  would 
be  more  frequently  used  as  adjectives  than  any  of  the  others, 
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and  for  this  reason  would  have  inflexions,  which  the  others, 
whose  use  would  be  more  adverbial,  might  want  without  so 
much  inconvenience.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  corre- 
sponding fact  with  regard  to  the  Roman  numer^.  The  funda- 
mental number  of  the  Romans  was  three ;  they  had  three  tribes, 
just  as  the  lonians  had  four.  Besides,  the  old  Etruscan  year, 
which  was  the  basis  of  their  civil  and  religious  arrangements, 
consisted  often  months,  not  of  twelve,  and  therefore  the  division 
into  tetrads  would  not  hold  with  them.  That  this  division  into 
tetrads  was  observed  not  only  in  the  old  Greek  and  Mgjftisai 
year  of  twelve  months,  but  also  in  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit 
system  of  numbers,  is  clear  from  the  following  facts.  The 
numbers  two  and  eight  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek  have  the  ordinary 
dual-ending  which  is  found  in  the  dual  number  of  nouns  in 
those  languages ;  they  are  written  dv^aUy  δίΜύ, — asht-au^  όχτ-ο. 
The  meaning  of  this  termination  is  clear  in  the  former  case: 
can  we  then  deny  its  force  in  the  latter?  But  if  the  number 
eight  is  really  in  the  dual  number,  it  can  only  be  so  as  denoting 
"twice  four;"  therefore  the  root  of  the  number  eight  in  these 
languages  must  be  the  number  four.  This  root  in  Sanscrit  is 
ash't-.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  part  of  the  Sanscrit  nume- 
ral, four,  is  a  mutilation  of  e-ka  aspirated  into  -ολ.  Here  the 
whole  word  is  shortened  and  assibilated  into  α-«λ-.  The  second 
part  wants  the  letter  r,  which  gives  the  third  numeral  its  parti- 
cular meaning,  as  distinguished  from  the  second.  That  it  is 
wanting  here  is  no  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  root  of  the  number  eight  with  the  number  three. 
In  words  of  common  use,  when  they  exceed  a  certain  length, 
and  especially  in  those  which  are  compounds,  the  process  of 
shortening  and  softening  always  takes  place,  sometimes  to  an 
extent  which  renders  it  difficult  to  discern  the  elements  of  which 
they  were  originally  made  up.  Even  the  accentuation  of  oxrci, 
as  compared  with  the  other  dual-form  δύω,  seems  to  indicate 
a  mutilation  in  the  last  syllable.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
ίπτά,  which  is  not  dual  in  its  inflexion.  And  there  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  Indo- Germanic  forms  of  the 
numerals  "one,"  "two,"  "three,"  "four,"  "eight,"  must  have 
been,  in  their  ftdlest  development,  eka^  8vau=dvau^  8να'Τα'8= 
dra-ras  =  tva-ras ,    eka'tvarn-s  =  ka-tvara-s ,   eka-tvarau  =  ash  - 
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tvarau.  An  additional  reason  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  subdivision 
of  the  duodecimal  basis  into  tetrads  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
in  Greek,  in  which  this  division  seems  to  have  been  most  called 
for,  the  numbers  eleven  and  twelve  are  single  words  ένδεκα  and 
δώδεκα,  whereas  the  succeeding  numbers  up  to  twenty  are  made 
up  of  separate  words,  connected  by  xal:  thus  τ  gig  καΐ  δέκα, 
τέόόαρες  χαΐ  δέκα,  &c.  The  same  appears  still  more  clearly 
from  the  Teutonic  ain-lif^  "e-leven,"  tva-lif^  "twe-lve,"  which 
mean  respectively  "one"  and  'Hwo  left"  or  "over"  (Bopp, 
Vergl.  Gramm.  450;  Pott,  ZafUmethode,  172  sqq.). 


160  There  are  only  two  other  numerals  which  appear  to 
contain  the  roots  of  the  primitive  pronominal  numbers;  namely, 
six  and  seven,  which  commence  with  the  same  letters  respectively 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  these  words,  however,  the  process  of 
abbreviation  and  softening  has  been  carried  so  far  that  we  must 
enter  on  a  more  minute  examination  of  them.  On  comparing 
i-|,  ε-Λτά,  with  se-x^  se-ptem,  and  the  Sanscrit  ahaahj  saptaniy  it 
appears  exceedingly  probably  at  first  sight  that  the  initials  in 
each  had  a  common  origin.  Setting  aside,  then,  this  first  syllable, 
we  have  in  all  three  languages  the  letters  -pt-  as  the  element 
of  the  second  part  of  the  numeral  seven,  and  these  letters  point 
at  once  to  the  elements  of  the  old  πέτορες,  "four."  The  first 
part,  therefore,  must  be  some  mutilated  form  of  the  number 
three,  so  that  Ι-Λτ-ά,  &c.  will  be  3+4=7.  This  also  appears 
from  an  examination  of  the  corresponding  syllable  in  the  number 
six.  Bopp  remarks  (  Vergleichende  Grammatik,  p.  443)  that  as 
the  Zend  word  for  six  is  written  kkshvas,  and  as  ah  is  neither 
an  original  letter  nor  the  beginning  of  any  other  word  in  San- 
scrit, we  may  infer  that  the  Sanscrit  word  should  be  written 
hshash.  A  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  would  incline  us 
to  believe  that  the  more  ancient  form  Would  be  ksfia-ksh,  for 
there  is  an  evident  reduplication.  And  similarly  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words  would  be  written  1|  =  <ίε|  =  (κ(ί)ε-κ<ί-,  and  β^Λ?= 
(k)8e'k8f  which  are  perfectly  analogous  to,  and  equally  indica- 
tive of  a  reduplication  with  the  Sanscrit.  If,  therefore,  there  is 
a  reduplication  it  must  be  that  the  word  is  composed  of  two 
co-ordinate  parts ,  and  as  the  word  is  a  numeral,  this  must  ex- 
press that  it  is  a  number  added  to  itself,  and  in  the  case  of  the 

U2 
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number  six,  this  number  must  be  "three."  Accordingly,  8hash= 
|-χ^=ββ-(»=3+3=6.  But  although  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  the  numeral  is  composed  of  two  words,  each  signifying 
three,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  how  the  element  ksh  could 
bear  this  meaning.  And  here  again  we  find  the  clue  in  the  Zend 
kevas^  which  gives  us  not  only  a  guttural  before  the  sibilant^ 
but  also  a  labial  after  it.  That  the  ftill  form  of  this  numeral  in- 
volved a  labial  element  is  proved  by  the  regular  prefix  of  the 
digamma  in  the  Tables  of  Heraclea,  where  we  have  /ε|,  /«lij- 
xovrct,  f  έκτος,  &c.  And  this  articulation  appears  in  other  Arian 
languages.  "It  is  curious,"  says  Mr.  Gamett*,  "to  observe  how 
the  component  elements  of  the  word  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
cognate  dialects.  The  Welsh  chwech  has  preserved  the  guttural 
and  labial;  the  Affghan  ehpaj  or  apash  the  sibilant  and  labial; 
the  Albanian  giast  the  mere  guttural;  while  the  Armenian  wetz 
corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the  digamma  form  of  the  Tables." 
According  to  the  law  of  divergent  articulations  (above,  §  121) 
the  fullest  form  is  the  original  matrix  from  which  these  modifi- 
cations have  ramified.  And  the  analysis  of  this  group  of  letters 
is  immediately  suggested  by  palaeographical  considerations.  For 
in  the  Behistun  inscription  the  combination  kh-sh  is  represented 
by  two  distinct  charactersf,  and  we  have  seen  above  (§110)  that 
^hva  is  a  regular  substitute  for  ava.  In  the  particular  case  before 
us,  it  seems  clear  that  shva  represents  the  original  form  of  dva, 
for,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  the  Zend  khsh  occasionally  corre- 
sponds to  cr  in  Latin,  and  while  the  Greek  ρ  regularly  re- 
presents a  6j  the  Latin  r  is  regularly  a  substitute  for  d.  Sup- 
posing then  that  the  initial  guttural  in  the  Zend  numeral  is  a 
residuum  of  eka  (and  the  common  Zend  aevo  does  not  prevent 
us  from  supposing  an  original  form  which  recurs  even  in  the 
modem  Persian  ek  or  yak)^  we  shall  see  that  kh'8hva=kha-dva 
=3  is  perfectly  analogous  to  qiui'tuor=zkha'dva'ra=4:.  And 
khshvaa  is  the  mutilated  reduplication  of  the  former. 

If  we  examine  the  compound  articulation  khshy  as  it  appears 


♦  "On  certain  initial  letter-changes''  (Essays,  p.  244). 
♦  See  Rawlinson,  As.  Soc,  x.  86,  157,   who  observes  that  the  aspira- 
tion in  each  character  is  developed  by  the  mutual  influence  of  the  gut- 
tnral  and  sibilant. 
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in  the  remains  of  old  Persian,  we  shall  see  that  it  corresponds 
(a)  to  Λ,  as  in  the  Greek  i|,  (ό)  to  «,  as  in  the  Latin  sex,  and 
(c)  to  cr,  as  in  the  assumed  residuum  of  the  dental  in  the  case 
of  kh-8hva=kh'th'Va=kh'rva=kh'dva  (above,  §  107). 

(a)  We  find  |  for  khsh  in  the  Greek  Sbq^9  for  Khshayareha, 
"the  venerable  king*;"  and  ^Α^τα^ίρξης  for  Artakhshatra ,  "the 
honoured  warrior."  When  Herodotus  tells  us  (vi.  98)  that  the  Greek 
word  which  translates  S^Q^S  ^  &(ni^Si  ^^d  that  the  words  which 
translate  Ι^ρτα-ξέρξι^^  are  μίγας  αρηϊος,  he  has,  as  Rawlinson  re- 
marks (As.  Soc.  XI.  p.  120),  followed  the  orthography  of  the  one 
word  and  the  etymology  of  the  other;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
khshatra  signifies  "a  warrior,"  and  Rosen  supposes  (Journal  o/Educat. 
IX.  336)  that  arta  is  the  perf  pass,  partiple  of  n,  which,  as  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  the  Sanskrit  sakrit,  krindti,  mrityu^  with  the 
Zend  hakeretf  kerenoitj  merethyu,  would  be  written  in  Zend  ereta 
(comp.  Bfthr  ad  L  Herod,)\  arta,  therefore,  means  "honoured,"  and 
Artonkhshatray  "the  honoured  warrior  or  king"  (like  maha-rajah  in 
Sanscrit),  is  rather  the  epithet  than  the  name  of  a  king,  as  indeed 
appears  from  Gtesias,  Pers.  49,  53,  57:  βαόίΐεύει  δΐ  'j^Qoaxrjg  6 
μετονεμαό^εϊς  '^ίρταξέρξης,  and  Curtius,  vi.  6:  Besaus  veste  regia 
sumpta,  Artaxerxem  appellari  se  jusserat  (quoted  by  Pott,  Etym. 
Forsch.  L  p.  Ixv).  In  ^Ο-ξά^ρης  (Diod.  xvn.  34;  Plut.  Artax.  c.  i.), 
the  Zend  ksathra  is  exactly  preserved.  The  ο  is  to  be  explained  like 
the  first  syllable  of  Otanes,  which,  according  to  Pott  {Etym.  Forech. 
L  p.  xxxv),  is  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  su-tanu,  "having  a  beau- 
tiful body,"  from  the  old  Persian  su,  Zend  Au,  Sanscrit  «u=  eu,  and 
the  Zend  and  Sanscrit  tanUy  "a  body." 

(b)  Malcolm  {Hist,  of  Persia,  i.  p.  271)  translated  Satrap  "um- 
brella-carrier." We  think  this  far-fetched,  and  consider  Σαχρά-ηη^  to 
be  the  nearest  approximation  a  Greek  could  make  to  what  would  be 
in  Persian  kahetra-bdn  (Σατρα-ηηνός]  Plut.  LuctUl.  xxxi.  4),  or  in 
Sanscrit  kshetra-pa,  "ruler  of  the  country,"  for,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon  (Cyrop,  vm.  6,  §  3),  the  Satraps  were  persons  dhiveg  αρτουόι, 
των  Ινονκονντοϊν  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  l  Ixviii,  and  see  below,  §  213). 
Here  ksh  is  represented  by  s  only;  comp.  sex  with  kshash.  Similarly, 
in  the  root  kship,  "to  throw,"  the  initial  guttural  is  left  out  in  the 
Latin  equivalent  sip-  (in-sip-ere^injicere,  dis-sip-are^disjicere),  but 
in  the  Greek  ^/jr-rav,  anciently  /ρίπ-τειν,  as  appears  from  ίρείΛ-ενν 
(Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  l  257;  n.  167),  we  have  ρ  substituted  for  sh. 


"*  This  is  Rawlinson's  interpretation ;  but  another  analysis  of  the  word 
has  been  suggested  by  Benfey  and  Oppert;  see  below,  §  479. 
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(c)  The  following  instances,  in  which  the  Sanscrit  ksh  is  repre- 
sented by  (T  in  Greek  or  Latin,  have  been  pointed  out  by  Rosen 
{Journal  of  Education,  vm.  p.  345,  cf.  Rig-  Vedas  Spec.  Annot.  p.  xi): 
kshapaf  "night,"  Zend  kea/na,  ksa/ne^  ksapanem,  Persian  shab,  cor- 
respond to  the  Latin  crepusculum;  kshura,  "the  hoof  of  an  animal," 
to  the  Latin  crus  (crur-i>);  and  kshpira,  "swift,"  "quick,"  to  the 
Greek  XQccutvos. 

From  all  this  we  may  safely  infer  that  as  the  numerals 
''four"  and  "eight"  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  were  fully 
expressed  by  the  combinations  eka-tvarae^^l-^-S^ and  eka-tvarau 
=(1+3)χ2,  so  "six''  and  "seven"  were  signified  by  eka-tva- 
^ia-^t?a=3-f-3,  and  ^ia-ira-eia-ft?ara=3+4. 

161  It  appears  then,  upon  the  whole,  very  probable  that 
seven  of  the  first  ten  numerals  may  be  traced  to  the  three  pri- 
mitive pronominal  elements.  The  numerals  five,  nine,  and  ten, 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Although  the  duodecimal  system  of  notation  was  forced 
upon  the  notice  of  man  by  prominent  and  ever-recurring  objects, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  still  another  mode  of 
counting  no  less  obvious  and  necessary.  We  mean  the  decimal 
notation  suggested  by  the  number  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  That 
this  system  of  notation  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  duode- 
cimal, in  suggesting  the  names  of  the  numerals,  is  natural  enough; 
and  we  see  such  a  mixture  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  had  two 
years,  one  of  twelve  months  and  the  other  of  ten.  One  would 
fancy,  indeed,  without  any  particular  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  number  five  would  have  some  connexion  with  the 
word  signifying  "  a  hand ,"  and  the  number  ten  with  a  word 
denoting  the  right  hand;  for  in  counting  with  our  fingers  avc 
begin  with  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  so  on  till  we  get 
to  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  In  Greek  and  Latin, 
epecially,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  resemblance  of  δίκ-α, 
dec-em  to  dix-uiog,  dec-e-ter;  and  with  regard  to  πέντε,  quinque^ 
we  have  already  seen  (above,  §  146)  that  the  π  of  the  former  is 
didy  represented  by  the  labial  included  in  qv^  and  its  Greek 
representative  F,  The  same  interchange  might  be  presumed 
in  the  second  syllables  τε  and  que,  for  the  identity  of  which 
we  have  abundant  examples,  and  this  might  seem  to  be  sup- 
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ported  by  the  dialectical  form  πέμπε.  A  more  accurate  exa- 
mination, however,  ought  to  convince  us  that  the  nq  in  the  La« 
tin  numeral  is  merely  the  representative  of  an  euphonic  nasal 
which  took  the  place  of  the  original  n,  for  the  ordinal  is  quintue 
not  quinctuSy  and  the  derived  proper  names  (according  to  the 
true  orthography;  see  Forcell.s. v.  Quintius)  are  Quinti'us (Samn. 
Pontius^ y  Quintiliua^  QuintiliantiSy  &c.  The  change  of  vr  into 
μπ  in  πέμπε,  πεμπάς,  πεμπάξω^  πεμπ-τός,  &c.  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  euphonical  and  arbitrary;  and  the  original  form 
of  the  fifth  numeral  in  Greek  and  Latin  must  have  been  πέντε= 
/εντε  and  quinte;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek 
δέκα :  for  we  have  shown  above  that  κα  may  represent  either 
X6V  or  xitnr  (§  114),  and  we  have  just  seen  that  ii=d/e.  If, 
.therefore,  κ  in  δέκα  stands  for  an  original  xosr^ra  (above,  §  110), 
the  compound  must  denote  "twice-five;"  and  as  we  shall  show 
hereafter  that  κα=/εντ  is  the  root  which  expresses  "a  hand," 
it  will  appear  that  δ^ε-Ζεντ  originally  meant  'Hwo  hands,"  i.  e. 
the  ten  fingers  held  out  together. 

With  regard  to  the  ninth  numeral,  in  Greek  at  all  events,  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  first  impression  that  εννέα,  which  must 
have  been  originally  έννέΤα,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Greek  mode 
of  speaking  of  the  end  of  a  month,  as  ^νη  καΐ  νέα,  i.  e.  "the  old 
and  the  new."  That  the  word  Svog  (also  written  hvog  and  ενός) 
means  "old"  is  proved  by  the  gloss  Hwog,  αρχαίος  (Ahrens, 
Dial.  Dor.  p.  54),  and  may  be  inferred  from  Aristoph.  Nub. 
1183,  where  the  words  ygavg  χε  καΐ  νέα  γίτνη  are  cited  to  justify 
the  expression  ίνη  xal  νέα.  Kuhn  (^Zeitschr.  f.  Vergl.  Spr.  u. 
p.  129)  compares  the  word  with  aeneo),  Goth.  sineigSy  Sanscrit 
sana^  and  he  quotes  (Ibid.  iv.  p.  44)  passages  from  the  Vedaa  in 
which  Sana  is  opposed  to  apara^  navy  a  ^  nutana,  just  as  ivog  is 
opposed  to  νέος.  The  idea  attached  to  ivog  is  that  of  "just 
passed,  completed,"  as  in  the  phrase  Svai  άρχαΐ,  αίπαρωχμέναι 
(Harpocrat.);  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  ένίαυτός  means  simply 
Ivt'^kog,  "the  past  or  completed  year."  In  this  sense  έννέΡα 
=1ννέ'^εντ  will  mean  "the  last  of  the  completed  hand,"  before 
the  two  hands  were  held  up  together.  At  any  rate  Plato  seems 
to  have  recognised  the  possibility  of  ivog  χε  καΐ  νέος  being 
respresented  by  έν-νεο;  for  it  is  idle  to  correct  his  intentionally 
ludicrous  compound  όελα-εν-νεο-άεια^  in  the  CratyluSy  409  b. 
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where  the  philosopher  explains  it  as  meaning  oti  osXccg  vicv  u 
τίάί  ϊνον  Ιχει  ad.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the 
orthography  &/-vog,  which  some  critics  reject,  has  arisen  from 
the  constant  combination  of  ϊνος  and  νιος  to  signify  the  last  day 
of  the  month.  This  must  at  all  events  be  the  meaning  in  the 
line  of  Hesiod,  Op.  et  D.  408:  fti^d'  άναβάλλεΟ^Μ  ίς  r'  avgwif 
{g  τ  Μννηφίη  where  it  denotes  the  last  of  an  assmned  period,  %.(. 
three  days.  This  explanation  of  the  ninth  numeral  must  of 
course  be  limited  to  the  Greek  language.  But  the  Latin,  San- 
scrit, and  Teutonic  novem,  ηαυαη^  niun^  admit  of  an  explanation 
which  involves  the  same  idea,  though  it  implies  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent origin.  For  we  agree  with  Bopp  and  Benary  in  referring 
those  names  to  the  adjectives  navuSj  nava^  niujts,  i.  e.  ^^new^ 
and  the  interpretation  of  their  use  is  simply  this — ^that  "nine"' 
can  only  be  contemplated  with  reference  to  preceding  numbers, 
and  as  something  later,  subsequent,  and  new.  In  the  Lithua- 
nian and  Sclavonian  languages  no  doubt  this  numeral  has  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  succeeding  '^tenf'  thus  de-toyni  means 
''therefrom  one"  (like  the  Latin  dO'drans=^de-qucidratis)^  and 
Pott  proposes  (Zdhlmethode  y  p.  142)  to  consider  the  Sanscrit 
navan  as  a  compound  of  wa,  "not,"  and  ι?αη=ώηα,  "diminished," 
which  seems  self-contradictory. 

On  these  and  kindred  subjects  Lepsius  has  collected  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  combined  with  much  ingenuity  and 
acuteness:  and  though  we  disagree  with  him  on  many  points 
we  think  it  right  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves,  and  therefore  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  essay 
to  which  we  have  referred  above*. 

162  ^1i  is  not  difficult  to  perceive/'  says  our  authorf,  "that  the 
same  8tem  [i.e.  that  oifivel  recars  in  the  number  10  of  the  Indo-Ger> 
manic  languages ;  it  is  preserved  most  entire  in  the  Latin  de-cen^  The 
final  m,  which  has  &llen  off  in  the  nominative  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Zxna 
da-ga^  shows  itself  still  in  the  declension,  and  therefore  may  be  sup- 
posed in  the  original  form  of  the  Greek  δίτία.  In  the  Gothic  taihun^  the 
k  is  changed  into  Λ  according  to  the  usual  law:  in  this  it  differs  from 


*  Dr.  Richard  Lepsins,  Zwei  vergleichende  AbhandUmgen,    Berlin,  l:^3tL 

t  p.  116. 
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the  form  admitted  in  /m/,  without,  however,  justifying  any  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  two  forms.  Moreover,  we  find  the  Gothic  form 
hurt,  with  an  addition  of  d  (see  Grimm,  n.  pp.  231,  232),  in  the  com- 
pounds sibun-tihund,  70;  ahtau-tihundj  80;  niun-tehund,  90;  in  which 
we  find  tShund  as  an  equivalent  to  taihun.  Indeed  both  forms  are 
combined  in  taikun'tihund=10'XlO=100,  and  it  is  not  till  the  com- 
binations which  follow,  tva-hunda^  200;  thrija-hunda^  300;  &c.,  that 
the  simple  form  hunda  appears,  in  which  of  course  we  must  recognise 
the  same  stem  as  in  taihun  and  ti-hund.  It  is  certain,  from  a  mere 
comparison,  that  hunda  is  again  found  in  centum ,  tva-hunda  in  du- 
centi,  &c.  The  radical  w  or  η  is  thrown  out,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  before  t,  in  the  Sanscrit  ςαία,  for  which  Ska-fota  is  also  used 
(compare  i-xcctov).  As  hunda  reappears  in  the  tens,  so  also  we  have 
centum  in  {a)vi'gint%^  tri-ginta,  &c.;  and  although  the  η  has  fallen  out 
in  the  Greek  iHCCtov^  it  is  preserved  in  tQia-xovta,  τεύόαρά'Κοντα] 
it  has  fallen  out  only  in  (cLF)BlxcctL',  the  ordinary  Attic  form  εϊκοόο 
has  gone  still  farther,  and  has  softened  t  into  e ;  so  also  in  δια-κόό-ίοι^ 
tQuc-x00'LOL•  (comp.  the  Boeot.  duc-xat-LOi^  &c.),  and  in  the  Latin 
ordinals  vi-ces-imus,  tri-cee-imus.  In  these,  therefore,  the  same  stem 
appears  as  itog  and  cee.  In  Sanscrit  the  η  is  quite  dropt  in  the  tens 
also:  tnn-paii,  20;  the  three  following  have  lost  the  i  also;  trin-gat,  30; 
chatvarin-gat,  40;  panchd-gat,  50;  in  the  following  gati  loses  its  first 
syllable,  and  ti,  originally  nothing  but  an  affix,  alone  remains :  shash-ti^ 
60;  sapta^tiy  70;  agt-ti,  80;  nava-ti,  90.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in 
Zend,  .except  that  30,  40,  50  are  formed  with  gatiy  instead  of  gat; 
those  which  follow  however  also  take  -it.  With  regard  to  the  Gothic 
we  have  only  the  additional  remark  to  make,  that  we  find  in  the  first 
four  tens  tvai-tigus,  thrija-tigus,  fidOor-tiguSf  fimf-tigue,  a  third  form 
gu8  of  the  same  stem:  this  comes  very  near  the  Greek  xog,  and  has 
besides  retained  the  softened  guttural  instead  of  the  Λ.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  Gothic  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  one  and  the  same 
stem,  which  is  written /m  in  5:  hun  in  10  and  the  higher  tens,  and 
gu(n)  in  the  lower  tens:  and  it  is  the  business  of  definitive,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  extensive  comparisons,  like  those  which  are  possible  in 
the  numerals ,  to  establish  such  facts  as  must  necessarily  be  exposed 
to  objections,  when  the  investigation  is  confined  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  language. 

"How  then  are  we  to  interpret  this  widely-diffused  stem,  which 
we  see  recurring  in  the  five,  the  tens,  and  hundreds  of  all  Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages?  We  observe  that  this  stem  contains  precisely  the 
most  essential  numbers  of  the  decimal  system.  In  general,  how  have 
mankind  arrived  at  the  decimal  system,  which  is  so  inconvenient  for 
all  minute  reckoning,  and  especially  for  division?  and  yet  the  earlier 
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the  period,  the  less  was  the  occasion  for  large  numbers,  in  which  the 
fundamental  system  becomes  less  important.  Finally,  why  did  they 
not  go  back  to  the  number  5,  the  lowest  basis  of  the  decimal  systeml' 
We  find  both  systems  together  among  the  aborigines  of  America,  a 
well  as  among  the  most  polished  nations  of  all  ages.  Whence  came 
this  decimal  system  which  has  everywhere  taken  its  place  by  the  side 
of  the  far  more  natural  duodecimal  system?  From  what  else  bat 
from  the  10  fingers  of  the  two  hands,  on  which  every  child  at  the 
present  day  begins  to  count? 

"In  this  simple  consideration  we  must  be  struck  with  the  sur- 
prising resemblance  between  hunda  and  handus^  the  hand,  in  Gotliic• 
in  fact,  a  narrow  scrutiny  of  both  stems,  which  we  will  now  attempt 
will  easily  convince  us  that  this  similarity  is  not  merely  external  ami 
accidental,  but  that  the  two  words  are  etymologically  one  and  tie 
same. 

"Handus  is  immediately  connected  with  hinthan,  capere*^  whia 
we  also  find  in  the  isolated,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  Germanuw 
form  pre-hendo.  Grimm  (Gr.  n.  p.  35)  is  quite  right  in  also  refeiring 
to  this  stem  hund-s,  cants,  the  catcher,  qui  capit  /eras.  InthistcHJ 
we  see  that  in  the  whole  stem  d  is  really  nothing  but  an  affix,  o- 
which  Grimm  (n.  pp.  231  foil.)  has  very  fuUy  treated:  for  hund-f, 
with  the  usual  changes,  but  without  d,  is  found  in  the  Greek  xvHj 
Latin  can-is,  Sanscrit  ^an  (gen.  abl.  Qunas,  dat.  gun-i,  instrom.  ^^ 
locat.  punt,  nom.  pi.  ςυά,  dccus.  gvan-ani).  We  find  the  same  stem  a 
the  Homeric  form  γέν-το  ί*  Ιμάό^λην,  which  points  to  an  anaent 
form  yiv'UV,  instead  of  ίλεΓιτ|•.  As  hund-s,  cants,  refers  to  the  stan 
hun^  Greek  χ,υν,  Latin  can,  similarly  we  may  trace  also  hunda,  ce^^ 
to  the  stem  hun,  Latin  cen,  Greek  xov»     Consequently,  bothsteui 


[*  Hente,  which  so  often  occurs  In  Chancer,  is  the  same  word. 
f  "Buttmann  is  unquestionahly  right  in  comparing  ycV-TO  imiDediatfK 
With  iXsto,  just  as  the -^ollc  form  χέντο  for  xHbto  is  adduced  fromArf• 
man.  It  is  this  transition  from  η  to  /  which  prevents  us  firom  recogQi*^ 
ing  the  stem  hintkan  in  the  Greek  language.  We  find  the  same  stem  'v^-' 
r  for  /  in  the  Sanscrit  hri  {capere),  to  which  belong  hasta  (masvf)  J^ 
Bumouf,  Ya^na,  Tom.  i.  p.  Ixxxi,  and  note  H),  Latin  kir,  Greek  tf*^ 
and  αίρέπν,  also,  with  an  addition  of  p,  χάρ  nog  (the  wrist),  carpvs,  «f?- 
πάζειν,  Gothic  hreiban,  greifen  (see  Grimm,  ii.  p.  45) ;  nay,  as  it  appw'^• 
also  in  the  Sanskrit  kara  (ma»us),  and  consequently  the  whole  ^'^*^' 
tended  stem  kri,  the  general  signification  of  which  (facere)  cannot  be  Λ^ 
original  one.  The  stem  Art,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  letter  A,  vnu 
is  always  a  later  one,  cannot  represent  an  original  form,  but  we  nwst  it- 
ways  seek  for  this  in  kri,  which  therefore  corresponds  to  An",  P'^l 
•That  which  is  identical  as  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned  cannot 
diverse  as  concerns  the  meaning'  (see  Grimm,  ii.  pp.  76  foil.).  The  *»* 
of  manus  is  different,  though  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  Sao-•^^• 
pant,  the  hand,  and  with  the  Greek  μην-νω,  mon-atro" 
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are  identical  even  in  this  form.  An  w  in  a  stem,  as  in  hund^  Xifvog, 
often  points  to  an  original  «,  which  in  this  case  brings  us  nearer  to 
the  stem  kvan.  In  fact  we  still  fi^d  both  consonants  in  the  Sanscrit 
ςυαη,  dog,  Zend  ςραη* ;  we  must  therefore  in  the  case  of  canis  also 
suppose  an  older  form  qvanis.  Just  so  the  stem  of  the  number  5 
was  originally  kvam;  only  in  this  word  the  m  is  still  preserved,  as 
might  be  established  by  certain  forms  (τίέμ'Λε,  fifnf),  though  in  most 
words  expressing  this  numeral  the  m  has  been  softened  into  n.  This 
m  is  probably  a  softening  of  p,  which  we  still  find  in  cap-ere,  the 
connexion  of  which  with  can-is  is  as  certain  as  that  of  hinthan  with 
hunds.  Lastly,  we  find  the  same  stem  in  the  Hebrew  qdmez,  *the 
full  hand,'  qdmaz,  *to  take,'  kafy  *the  hand,'  and  in  the  Coptic  gop 
{caper e\  whence  comes  gig\  '  the  hand.' 

*'So  much  for  the  stem  from  which  hunda  and  handus  are  de- 
rived. It  appears  to  me  fully  established,  that^  in  all  the  languages 
referred  to,  the  number  5  was  expressed  by  the  hand  with  its  5 
fingers,  and  was  thus  made  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  basis  of 
the  old  system  of  numeration.  The  Greek  word  ηεμΛάξείν  means 
what  we  call  *  counting  on  the  fingers.'  It  was  possible,  however, 
when  the  one  hand  was  finished  to  go  on  with  the  other,  and  thus  a 
higher  unity  was  naturally  made  of  the  number  10;  so  that  instead 
of  the  quinary  scale,  which  is  still  in  use  among  some  nations,  they 
formed  a  scale  of  which  the  radix  was  10.  There  are  people  in 
America  who  count  with  their  feet,  and  have  thus  arrived  at  the  still 
higher  radix  20t• 

"It  is  clear  that,  if  the  principle  of  continued  composition  of  the 
same  elements  was  applied  to  the  higher  numbers,  it  would  soon  lead 
to  forms  of  intolerable  length.  Even  the  simple  numbers  up  to  10 
are  abridged  and  mutilated  in  a  most  violent  manner.  We  should 
expect  to  find  the  same  in  the  higher  numbers  formed  on  the  digit 
system,  though  in  Gothic  we  may  still  point  out  this  system  in  almost 
its  original  completeness ,  for  in  this  language  the  outward  similarity 
of  hunda  and  handus  seems  to  have  preserved  the  feeling  of  their 
identity  for  the  longest  period,  while  in  other  languages  this  feeling 
was  sooner  lost  because  they  had  no  form  for  handus  so  similar  to 
that  for  100. 

"In  the  number  5  we  find  not  only  no  mutilation,  but  even  a 
reduplication  of  the  stem  J.    The  Latin  is  the  only  language  in  which 


*  "SeeBurnouf,  Χαςηα,  i.  p.  Ixxii,  and  comp.  Herodotus,  i.  110:  την 
γαρ  τιννα  απ  an  a  naXtovai  Mijdoi" 

ge  de  Humboldt  et  Bonpland.     lero  Partie,  a  Paris,  1810,  p.  193. 
and  Benary  think  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  numeral  five  in 


•|•   Voyage 
\X  Bopp  a 
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we  find  traces  of  the  simple  stem,  namely  in  quim-^Uus^  quin-i,  gutn-to, 
quin-ariuSy  quin-decim,  quirirgenti,  &c, :  perhaps  also  in  the  old  Norse 
βτητη,  Danish  and  Swedish /?m  (see  Grimm,  l  p.  762),  unless  these 
forms  have  arisen  from  a  mutilation  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  double  m  in  the  old  Norse. 

"In  taihun,  10,  we  easily  recognise  tvai  with  an  omission  of  the 
v:  'two  hands.'     Just  so  in  άα^ςαη,  decern^  δέ-χα. 

"In  tvai'ti-gu8i  20,  Hwice  two  hands,*  the  first  tvai  is  still  entire; 
ti  is  a  further  mutilation  of  the  tax  in  tai-hun.  We  find  that  in  the 
other  languages  even  this  ti  has  fallen  out.  Instead  of  {dfyoi-gati,  we 
ought  to  have  {d)vi'da-g(Ui  firom  dct-ga;  instead  of  dm-ginti^  dvi-de- 
ginti;  instead  of  cf-xocrt,  ά-δέκαχί. 

"The  same  relation  remains  in  thrijorti-gue y  *3  times  2  hands,' 
fid-vor-ti-guSy  '4  times  2  hands,'  sibun-tS-hund,  '7  times  2  hands,'  Ac 

"In  Gothic  the  number  100  is  written  at  full  length  taihun-ti" 
hund,  '2  hands  X  2  &ands.*  But  this  exactness  does  not  extent  far- 
ther in  Gothic;  instead  of  the  difficult  composition  taihun  tShund,  the 
following  hundreds  return  to  the  simple  stem,  and  we  have  tva^hunda, 
200,  instead  of  tvai-ti-gus  tShund.  In  the  other  languages,  as  also  in 
the  later  dialects  of  the  Germanic  language,  the  simple  stem  is  put  for 
100,  and  only  distinguished  by  the  ending,  so  that  ixarov  properly 
signifies  'one  hand,'  and  as  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  du-centi 
and  dvi-ginti  are  perfectly  identical,  and  denote  2  hands,  just  as 
tai'hun  does. 


Sanscrit,  Latin,  and  Greek',  is  the  copnlative  conjunction,  and  that  the 
nasal,  which,  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  appears  at  the  end  of  this  numeral, 
is  a  later  excrescence.  Bopp  (VergL  Gramtn.  p.  443)  considers  pan-^ha 
as  signifying  *'and  one,"  the  urst  syllable  being  the  neuter  form  of  pa 
which  appears  as  the  number  "one."  Senary  remarks  {Berl.  Jahrb.  July 
1833,  p.  48),  that /)afi-cAa  is  easily  explicable  as  a  mutilation  of /)am-cAa, 
"and  the  hand,*'  because  with  this  number  they  began  to  count  with  the 
other  hand;  and  he  thinks  this  derivation  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of 
pan-cha^  quinque^  and  πέν-τΒ,  the  last  syllable  in  each  being  the  regular 
conjunction  in  each  language.  This  last  suggestion  is  not  to  be  despised; 
but  if  the  termination  of  these  words  is  the  conjunction,  it  implies  simply 
that  after  counting  four  the  whole  hand  was  opened  and  held  up.] 

*  "Grimm  (Gfr.  ii.  p.  17)  is  perfectly  right  in  connecting  the  following 
words :  Gothic  tethan  (nuntiare,  dicere),  old  High  German  ζΰιαη  (accusare), 
zeigon  (indicare),  zeha  {digitus^  i.  e.  index) ;  Gothic  taihun,  old  High  German 
zehan  {decern),  Gothic  tigus  {deeas,  numerus  index)i  &c.  A  confirmation  of 
this  will  appear  in  the  following  development. 

"In  counting  with  the  fingers  one  naturally  begins  with  the  left  hand 
and  so  goes  on  to  the  right.  This  may  explain  why  in  different  languages 
the  words  for  the  left  refer  to  the  root  of  five,  those  for  the  right  to  the 
root  of  the  ten,  and  why  expressions  like  finger,  fangen,  zeigen,  zahlen, 
refer  sometimes  to  5,  and  at  other  times  to  10.  To  omit  any  strict  de- 
velopment of  the  ideas, — that  there  is  a  connexion  between  10  (the  second 
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"  Lastly,  in  Gothic  the  word  thusundi,  1000,  seems  to  refer  to  this 
stem,  and  appears  to  be  composed,  how  we  know  not,  of  taihun 
hundi*. 

'^I  subjoin  here  the  explanation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  expression 
for  9,  which  is  also,  I  think,  though  not  so  distinctly,  derivable  from 
the  stem  kvam.  It  has  here,  as  in  ηέμ-ηε,  fitn/y  old  High  German  vinf, 
thrown  off  the  k^  and  appears  as  vam.  We  start  here  from  the  Greek 
Iwia,  which  stands  for  Ιν-Ζεναμ,  as  we  see  from  novem,  navan,  riiun. 
The  Greek  form  is  distinguished  by  the  prefix  ii»-,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  other  languages.  In  this  we  are  immediately  reminded  of  i-Tcatovy 
which  appears  more  entire  in  the  Sanscrit  SkcL-^ata,  'one  hundred.' 
There  is  a  form  ikona  or  -una  peculiar  to  the  Sanscrit  (originally  it 
was  ika  vina,  *one  without,'  *one  less')  which  subtracts  one  from  the 


band)  and  i?ie  right  Ηβπά,  appears  from  the  words:  Sanscrit  dafa — dak'Sha, 
dak'Shina;  dina—Siii-aiog;  decern — decster;  Grothic  taikun — taih-s-vo  (on  the 
derivation  in  v6,  see  Grimm,  ii.  p.  189),  old  High  German  zehan — zeso, 
xe-se-^a^  old  High  German  zeswe  (dexter).  All  the  languages  have  also 
formed  from  this  a  distinct  feminine  substantive,  to  signify  the  right 
hand.  This  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  right  hand  will  enable  us  to 
understand  how  the  ideas  of  pointing,  taking,  directing,  could  proceed 
from  the  same  root:  Sanscrit  dif  {mon-strare)^  δείη-νυμι,  δέχ-ομαι,  dic-ere, 
in-dic-arey  in-dec-Sy  dig-nu8,  &c.,  Gothic  ieihan  {accu8are\  zeig-6n  {monstrare). 
Let  it  be  observed  here,  how  these  verbal  roots  preserve,  by  abbreviation, 
an  appearance  of  simplicity  and  originality  which  by  no  means  belongs  to 
them:  this  is  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence,  which  has  been  hitherto 
but  little  attended  to.  Language,  like  the  Indian  fig-tree,  lets  its  branches 
sink  into  the  ground  again,  all  round  its  root,  and  these  strike  root  afresh 
and  become  new  stems,  like  the  old  one,  whose  relative  originality  can 
only  l^e  estimated  according  to  the  degree  of  their  removal  from  the  com- 
mon middle-point.  From  δέκα  is  farther  derived  δάϋ-ν-νλος,  from  decern, 
dig-it-us,  and  from  zehan,  zeha  (the  toe).  Lastly,  we  refer  to  taihun,  the 
old  High  German  zehan,  also  old  Norse  ta-la  (instead  of  tahi-la),  old  High 
German  za-la,  zahl  (number),  zalon,  zahlen  (to  count),  just  as  πεμπάζειν 
comes,  though  with  still  greater  clearness,  from  πέμπε  (5),  and  just  as 
the  Sanscrit  ^uiai  (numerare)  is  derived  from  fata  (100).'* 

[We  do  not  translate  the  remainder  of  the  note,  which  seems  to  in- 
volve some  precarious  comparisons.  For  instance,  we  cannot  agree  with 
LepsiuA  that  sinister  and  άριατερός  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  old 
High  German  vinstar.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  infinitely  more  natural 
to  conclnde  that,  as  in  the  phrase  έπ'  άαπίδα,  ''to  the  left,'*  so  in  άρια- 
τερός  we  allude  to  the  weapon  of  defence  carried  on  the  left  arm,  so 
that  the  root  will  be  that  oi  /"άρης,  βαρετή,  ^ήραζ,  &c. ,  Germ,  war, 
wehren,  &c,  (Graff,  i.  p.  906),  Sanscrit  vri,  Welsh  gwared  (Gamett,  Essays, 
p.  233),  &c.  Similarly  sinis-ter  refers  to  the  sinus  tog(B,  which  was  on 
the  left  hand  (Pott,  Zdhlmethode,  p.  139)]. 

*  <'Just  as  there  is  a  break  after  taihun  tehund  and  a  return  to  the 
simple  hunda,  the  Romans,  when  they  got  beyond  J  00,000  in  their  money- 
reckonings,  left  out  this  sum  and  said  only  decies  certs,  instead  of  decies 
centena  millia  certs,  and  sestertium  was  in  the  reckoning  equivalent  to  1000 
sestertii,  when  it  was  joined  to  decern,  undecim,  &c.,  and  to  100,000  sestertii, 
when  connected  with  decies,  undecies,  &c.*' 
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number  which  follows:  ekdna  vin^ati  or  una  νίηςαϋ,  19.  Similarly, 
there  might  have  been  an  ekdna  άαςαη  or  una  dacan,  for  9;  the  da 
fell  out,  as  in  νίηςαίί  for  νίη-άα-ςαΗ,  and  there  remained  ikdna-kan 
or  ekonavan,  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Iwifccv  or  unavan, 
which  by  dropping  the  ύ  b^^omes  navan,  novem  and  niun.'^ 

This  disquisition  anticipates  all  that  remained  to  be  said  on 
the  tens  and  hundreds. 


163  The  words  χίλιοι,  1000,  and  μύριοι,  10,000,  are  merely 
expressions  for  large  but  indefinite  numbers,  like  the  Latin 
miley  i.e.  m-i/^=6fi-tA/a,  "a  great  crowd;"  whence  miles  (mU-it)^ 
"one  who  goes  in  or  belongs  to  a  large  body"  (cf.  equ-eSyped-es, 
cocl-eSy  &c.,  and  see  Farran.  p.  24).  The  connexion  of  ;f£>Uot 
with  χίλός,  "a  heap  of  fodder,"  is  self-evident:  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  χιλός  is  connected  with  χίω  (χέ/ω),  just  as  χείλος  is 
with  χάω  (χά/ώ),  and  καυλός  with  καίω,  κα/ω,  χάνω.  That  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  words  χλόη,  χλωρός,  &c.,  as  Pott 
supposes  (Etym.  Forscli.  i.  p.  141),  is  shown  by  the  length  of 
the  first  syllable.  The  intimate  relationship  in  meaning  which 
subsists  between  χίω  and  χιλός  will  be  felt  by  any  one  who 
reads  such  passages  as  Odyss.  xi.  588:  δένδρεα  ί*  νψίπίτηλα 
κατάκρη^εν  χεε  καρηόν.  The  same  is  the  case  with  μύρνοι, 
which,  with  a  diflference  of  accentuation,  is  used  in  the  best 
writers  in  a  general  and  indefinite  sense.  Thus  we  have  μάλα 
μνρίον,  "a  great  many,"  μυρία  6%ουδη,  "excessive  eagerness" 
(see  Buttm.  AusfnhrL  Sprl.  §  70,  Anm,  15).  This  word  is 
connected  with  μνρω^  a  verb  which  expresses  the  falling  of 
water,  and  is  especially  applied  to  a  flood  of  tears.  Compare 
Hesiod,  άΰη/Ηρακλ,  132:  πρόΰ^εν  μεν  %άν(χχόν  τ  είχον  καΐ  δά- 
κρνΰί  μνρον,  with  Soph.  (Ed,  Col.  1253:  δί  όμματος  άΰτακτΐ  λεί- 
βων  δάκρυον.  The  derivation  of  the  idea  of  a  large  number 
from  the  sight  of  water  falling  in  infinite  drops  is  too  obvious 
to  require  any  remark. 

164  We  must  now  turn  to  the  ordinals,  and,  in  discussing 
them,  we  will  include  an  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  expressing 
a  superlative  common  to  the  Greek  and  cognate  languages;  an 
inquiry  which  might  indeed  be  postponed  to  the  third  book,  but 
which  may  be  conveniently  discussed  in  this  chapter,  as  the  com- 
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paratives  have  also  been  touched  on  here,  and  as  this  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  explaining  three  words  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  numerals — μίόος,  ημι6υ^  and  aXkog, 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  ordinal  of  the  second  number  is 
StV'XBQog^  and  it  will  be  observed  that  this  word  contains  the  compa- 
rative 8u£Bx  -XZQOQ  explained  above.  This  comparative  sn£Qx  is,  as 
we  have  seen  ^  from  its  origin  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  expression  of 
a  relation  between  two  persons  or  things,  especially  of  the  relation 
between  farther  and  nearer.  Hence,  the  ordinal  of  the  number  two 
would  naturally  be  expressed  by  affixing  to  that  numeral  this  com- 
parative termination,  for  in  that  case  a  relation  between  two  only  is 
implied.  But  when  the  relation  of  nearness  is  applied  to  one  out  of 
a  greater  number,  we  find  that  a  diflferent  termination  is  affixed,  and 
Swtaxog  is  the  word  used  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  nearest  out 
of  a  given  series,  that  is,  "the  last,"  considering  them  as  in  a  state  of 
motion  from  the  terminus  in  quo.  Now  the  ending  -tatog  is  the  most 
common  of  those  which  are  used  to  express  the  superlative  degree  in 
Greek.  That  this  form ,  however,  is  an  arbitrary  extension  appears 
from  the  following  considerations:  there  is  obviously  an  appended 
tog  in  the  epic  forms  lj3d6/Licc-ro$,  dydo-ccvog  compared  with  the  com- 
mon ordinals  εβδoμog,  oydoog;  there  is  clearly  a  reduplication  in  tgl• 
tatog  by  the  side  of  τρί-το^;  the  form  -xarog  is  never  found  in  the 
cognate  languages ;  it  does  not  appear  in  those  Greek  superlatives,  in 
which  there  is  still  a  trace  of  the  included  adverb  (for  even  nQ&tog 
makes  ngacui'tog  and  not  ίτρώ-τατο^;  see  below,  §  167);  and,  with 
two  casual  exceptions  {SBvraxog  and  Tqlxatog)  it  does  not  serve  as 
the  ending  of  the  Greek  ordinals.  For  the  ordinals  in  the  common 
Greek  writers  are  TCQ&tog  (or  TCQ&czQog  when  only  two  are  spoken 
of),  8hvτl•Qog  (or  ^Bvraxog  when  more  than  two  are  spoken  of) ,  tgi- 
xog  (rarely  XQltccxog)^  xsxaQXog,  πέμτίτος^  «crog,  a^So^og^  oydoog 
(or  &ydofog,  as  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  octavue  would  lead  us  to 
infer),  iwcctog,  dsTcaxog,  &c.,  dxoatog,  &c.,  ixaxooxog,  diaxooLOotagi 
&c,  %vhjo6xogj  μvQio6tόg.  In  all  these,  except  Bβδo-μogi  oydoOg= 
oydofog  (which,  like  octavus,  exhibits  ν  for  m;  cf.  δράω,  δQanίxΎιg^ 
δρόμog*),  the  termination  is  xog.  The  same  termination  is  found 
in  the  Sanscrit  chatur-thas,  shash-thas^  and  in  the  Latin  quartus, 


*  On  the  change  of  m  into  ν  see  Kuhn,  Zeitschr.  /.  Vergl.  Sprachf. 
VII.  I,  p.  80.  In  Sclav,  we  have  osmyi  and  in  Lith.  aszmas  for  octavuSf 
where  the  m  is  retained.  Grimm  (Deutsch.  Gramm.  iii.  640)  considers  that 
the  full  form  torn,  iim^  or  ton/i  is  really  retained  in  sap-tamaSy  sep-timus^ 
^βδομος^ζ^τί-τομοζ,  and  in  mh-tamas^  Sydooff=5y^Ojttos=^M-TO/tos. 
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quintus,  sextus ;  all  the  other  Latin  ordinals,  except  aeevindus  (wliidi 
is  merely  the  partidple  of  sequor),  octavus  (for  oetimus),  and  norms 
(for  novimus),  end  in  -mus,  an  eqairalent  to  whidi  is  found  in 
the  Sanscrit  pencAa-nuw,  sapta-mas^  <uhta^mas^  naca-nuu,  da^a-mas. 
As  the  endings  μος  and  tog  can  hare  no  connexion  with  one  an- 
other, we  must  oondnde,  either  that  the  meaning  of  the  superla- 
tive and  ordinal  might  be  equally  expressed  by  the  simple  elements 
μος  and  τος, — that  is,  they  both  imply  that  the  thing  specified  is  the 
last  of  a  series  ending  with  the  speaker  or  the  object  specified, — or 
they  must  be  firagments  of  a  compound  affix  capable  of  expressing 
that  relation.  We  cannot  recognise  the  necessary  meaning  as  com- 
mon to  two  elements  so  distinct  as  μος  and  χος,  and  must  therefore 
fall  back  on  the  other  supposition ;  and  comparatire  philology  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  form  containing  both  of  them.  The  common  San- 
scrit terminations  for  the  comparative  and  superlative  are  -^ctra,  -^ama 
(Latin  -tmu^),  but  the  Sanscrit  and  Latin  forms  of  some  pronominal 
developments  show  that  -μος  and  -ro^  have  the  same  value  as  -ta-mas 
or  'ti-mus.  Thus  we  have  pra-tJutma  by  the  side  of  pri-^mu,  and 
ηρώ^ος  or  aQmuS-tog]  ekortanu  and  eka-tamas  by  the  side  of  ίχά- 
τερος  and  ετίουό-χος-,  kortaras  and  ket-^anuu  by  the  side  οίχό-τερος 
and  Λ06-χος]  ya-taras  and  ya-tamas  by  the  side  of  bxo-χερος  and 
ίηόό-τος  The  Latin  superlative  ending  is  -timus,  as  in  op-timus, 
"uppermost"  (from  οό),  in-timus,  "innermost"  (fromtn),  and  this  ter- 
mination is  universally  assimilated  in  the  superlatives  of  ordinary  ad- 
jectives, as  in  duris-simus  for  dured-timus ,  cL  ses-sum  for  sed-tum 
Varron,  p.  329).  But  the  Latin  language  has  not  only  ordinals  in  -mue 
like  primus,  and  in  -tus  like  qtujrtus,  but  it  has  superlatives  also  in 
-mus  like  extre-mus,  postre-mus,  infi-mus  or  i-mus  and  stim^mus  for 
supi-mus.  The  simplest  explanation  of  these  interchanges  is  the  ap- 
plication to  the  consecutive  syllables  ta-tna,  of  the  principle,  which 
explains'  the  divergency  of  articulation  from  a  combined  sound  in  a 
single  syllable  (above,  §  121).  Now  -ta-mas  would  imply  "motion 
from  there  to  here,"  so  as  virtually  to  coincide  with  the  second  po- 
sition ,  as  appears  from  the  force  of  such  a  word  as  fini-timus  (above, 
§  130).  And  while  the  full  combination  torma  seems  necessary  to 
give  the  requisite  signification  of  the  ordinal  and  superlative,  namely, 
the  last  term  in  a  series  ending  with  the  specified  person  or  object, 
there  are  several  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  syllables 
might  have  collapsed  into  one.  The  loss  of  the  m  and  the  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  syllable  by  tct-s,  -rog,  -tus,  is  explained  by  a  com- 
parison of  ashtamas  with  octavus  and  όγδοος.  And  the  substitution 
of  ma^s,  -μος,  -mus  for  the  full  termination  ta-ma  is  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  comparative  forms,  in  which  we  have  ra  alone  for  -tara. 
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Thus  we  have  adha-ra  "lower,*'  as  well  as  adha-ma  "lowest*;"  φα  is 
used  as  well  as  α-ρα-,  and  the  adjectives  in  -τα,  -Qog  have  undoubtedly 
a  comparative  or  relative  value  (see  below,  §§167,  204).  If  this  con- 
clusion is  valid,  -μος  and  -tog  are  only  portions  of  the  full  termination 
ta-may  and  -tccrog  is  merely  a  reduplication  of  the  latter.  The  force  of 
the  termination  -tog,  as  it  appears  in  the  ordinals,  is  easily  shown  by 
a  few  examples.  We  have  Hom.  Od.  xxrv.  289:  xoothv  δη  hoglorlv 
by  the  side  of  (v.  308) :  τόδε  δη  πέμΛτον  hog  Ιβχίν.  In  Aristotle,  PoL 
u.  3,  §  5,  we  have  ^Tia^xog  l^bg  λέγεν  thv  ευ  ηράχτοντα  των  Λολχτών 
η  xaxog,  bnoorog  τυγχάνει  τον  αριθμόν  ων,  "as  each  one  out  of  the 
number  is  prosperous  or  the  reverse,  each  one  of  the  citizens  will 
claim  or  repudiate  him  as  his  son,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
which  he  forms  one."  And  generally  we  have  the  word  noXXooTOg, 
which  means  "one  taken  out  of  many,"  and  hence,  by  a  very  natural 
transition,  "very  small;"  for,  when  a  given  whole  is  divided  into 
many  units,  the  smallness  of  the  units  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
number  of  them.  The  word  also  signifies  "the  last  of  a  long  series," 
as  in  Aristoph.  Pax,  559 : 

αβπάόαΟ^αι  ^μhg  τιμΖν  Ιύτν  ΛολΚο6τω  χρόνω, 
i.  e.  "after  so  long  a  time,"  "in  the  last  of  so  long  a  series  of  years;" 
the  converse  of  which  is  dXi/yoiSTog  χρόvog  (Soph.  Antig,  619).  These 
meanings  arise  naturally  from  the  signification  which  we  have  given 
to  the  affix ,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  means  of  explaining 
the  word.  We  have  also  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  superlative  in  Greek,  where  we 
should  expect  a  comparative  according  to  our  idiom.  Thus  we  have 
in  .^Eschylus  (Persce,  J80):  Ιδοξάτην  μον  δύο  γυναΐκ  ενείμονε — εlg 
όψιν  μολεΐν — μεγέ&ει  των  νυν  ευπρεπέστατα  ηόλυ,  where  these  two 
visionary  women  are  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  including  all 
the  actually  existing  women,  with  whom  they  certainly  would  not  be 
classed  were  there  not  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Greek  superlative 
which  renders  a  construction  like  this  necessary.  The  same  also  appears 
from  the  common  Greek  idiom  7CεμΛTog  avtog,  "with  four  others,"  &c 

165  Although  the  Greeks  generally  expressed  the  comparative 
by  ^'Tε'ρog,  there  was  another  method  which  they  adopted  most 
frequently  in  the  case  of  dissyllabic  adjectives  terminating  in  'ρog  or 
-vg.  This  was  by  affixing  the  termination  -ιων.  There  was,  however, 
a  great  difierence  in  the  etymological  structure  of  these  and  the  other 


*  Bopp  divides  these  words  a-dhara  and  a-dhama  (Demonstrativsiamme^ 
p.  9) ;  but  the  formation  indicated  in  the  text  is  supported  by  Pott  (Etym. 
Forsch.  I.  pp.  61,  254,  2nd  ed.). 
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oomparatiYee.  For  wfaue  the  termiiiAtioii  -τε-ρος  is  appended  to  a 
fixed  case  or  adverbial  inflexion  of  the  positive,  the  soifix  'ustv=  lov-g 
is  added,  like  other  formative  adjoncte,  to  the  cmde  or  uniuflected 
form  of  the  noon.  This  fact,  which  we  first  pointed  out  in  another 
place  (Qt.  Qt.  Art  269  sqq.,  cf.  Varrcm.  p.  328),  explains  all  the  pe^i- 
liarities  in  the  form  of  the  syllable  immediately  preceding  -rcpog,  in 
which  the  traces  of  the  original  adverb  are  more  or  less  distinct  ac- 
cording to  the  influence  of  enphonical  and  other  like  considerations. 
The  quantity  of  -itov  is  variable,  the  first  syllable  being  short  in  the 
old  epic  poets,  and  long  afterwards;  in  this  variableness  it  stands 
between  the  analogous  Sanscrit  terminations  -tyas^  -iyahM^  and  the 
Latin  -ίοτ^  one  of  which  has  the  first  syllable  always  long,  and  tiie 
other  always  short.  Some  of  the  comparatives  thus  formed  admit  of 
an  anomalous  contraction,  which  requires  some  notice.  Thus  xaj^ig 
makes  oomp.  ταχίων,  superi.  χάχν^ος,  but  xa%Uov  is  often  contracted 
into  ^άόόων,  neut.  ξ^άόόσν.  Similarly  (UxX^og  makes  βάόόων ;  βραδύζ, 
βράόόων;  γίνχνς,γλνόόων;  μακρός,  μάόόων;  χαχύς,  naoocav.  Το 
these  may  be  added  αόόσν  from  &γχί,  and  μάλλον  from  μάλα.  In  all 
these  cases  there  has  been  a  process  of  assimilation,  like  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  barytone  verbs  in  -όόω  *»  In  ike  case  of  ^άό- 
OcaVf  γλνόόων  μάόόαν  and  ηάόόων,  there  has  been  an  assibilation  of 
the  X  sound,  the  aspirate  in  the  first  word  being  transferred  from  the 
end  to  the  beginning  of  the  syllable ,  according  to  a  principle  bef(»9 
explained.  The  second  letter  in  all  these  words  is  a  representative  of 
the  t,  as  is  also  the  case  in  ukkog,  aliut^  μέόόος,  medtMs^  φνλλον,  fo- 
lium. From  the  accentuation  of  ίόόον^  ^αόόσν,  and  μάλλον,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  in  Attic  at  least  the  first  vowel  is  long  by  nature, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  words  ought  not  to  have  the 
iota  eubecriptumf  the  t  being  transferred  to  the  first  frOm  the  second 
syllable,  as  is  indeed  clearly  the  case  in  χρΒίόόξον,  μείξβον. 

To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  comparative  sufi&x,  we  must  recur 
to  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  on  the  connexion  of  the  Greek  and 
Sanscrit  terminations — u}g,  tya.  It  appears  that  these  endings  express 
a  quality  or  relation,  and  so  difler  from  the  comparative-ending  only 
in  this,  that  the  comparative  properly  denotes  a  relation  between  two 
only,  whereas  these  terminations  express  a  relation  generally.  There 
is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  Uiese  terminations  are  only  weaker 
forms  of  the  comparative  ending  in  -ιων,  just  as  the  terminations  of 
med'ius^  al-ius^  clearly  relative  words,  are  only  slight  variations  of  the 
comparative-endings  in  -ior  (more  anciently  -to«),  neuter  -ius.  In  fact, 
as  we  shall  show  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  original  form  of  the 


*  See  Book  iii.  chap,  i,  and  Book  it.  chap.  4. 
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genitive  was  -lov  =  -(Jtov,  which  wae  more  usually  apocopized  into  -to, 
and  as  the  qualitative  adjectives  in  -log  were  derived  from  the  latter, 
so  the  comparatives  in  -uov  =  -tov-g  were  inflexions  of  the  former.  The 
meaning  of  the  ending  -uov  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  derivation. 
It  does  not  imply  excess,  like  the  suffix  -τερος,  but  only  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  quality  indicated  by  the  adjective — rather  more  than 
less — and  this  is  often  the  force  of  the  adjectives  in  -ιος  and  of  the 
Latin  comparatives  in  -tor,  which  may  be  added  to  formations  in  -ter; 
cf.  dex'ter-ior,  ex-ter-ior,  &c.  We  recognise  the  same  force  in  our 
ending  -ish,  as  brack^ish,  "rather  salt  than  otherwise.*' 

166  The  word  medius  is  perfectly  analogous  to  ίδιος;  the  first 
syllable  of  medius  is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  just  as  the  first  syllable 
of  ίδιος  is  the  third.  The  word  "middle"  expresses  that  the  subject, 
the  here,  is  considered  as  equidistant  from  two  other  localities ,  and  is 
therefore  properly  expressed  by  a  variety  of  the  first  personal  possessive 
pronoun.  The  possessive  in  Sanscrit  is  written  madtya,  and  the  word 
signifying  "middle"  is  madhya.  In  Greek  the  dh  or  ^Λ  of  the  Sanscrit 
isassibuated  into  (f,  as  in  6ίός  from  Λ^εός,  and  the  t  or  y  is  represented 
by  the  second  6  of  μέόόος,  an  assimilation  which  we  often  find.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  recognise  this  word  in  the  second  part  of  ψμιβν. 
The  first  part  bears  the  same  relation  to  διά,  Latin  di  (di-midius, 
"through  the  middle"),  that  the  first  syllable  of  ν-μεΐς  does  to  δύο» 
The  same  preposition  also  appears  in  the  first  syllable  of  {^-μέρα  and 
ψμερος  (§  150)•  By  an  assimilation  very  like  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  μέόόος  for  μέδιος^  we  have  άλλος  for  άλως,  with  she  same 
ending  signifying  quality  or  relation.  This  is  clearly  identical  with 
the  Sanscrit  anuya  (for  antya,  from  ana  the  demonstrative)  and  the 
Latin  alius.  The  interchange  of  the  liquids  ^  n^  in  Greek  and  San- 
scrit, is  well  known ;  it  is  also  common  among  the  dialectical  varieties 
of  the  Greek  language  itself  (Buttmann,  Ausf.  Spraohl,  Vol.  i.  p.  74). 
If  the  connexion  between  αλΛος,  alius  y  and  any  a  is  admitted,  we  can- 
not hesitate  about  referring  to  the  same  origin  the  Latin  distinctive 
pronoun  ills  or  ollus,  which  stands  therefore  for  inia  or  inius,  and 
differs  from  cdius  =  anius,  only  as  the  Latin  prefix  in  differs  from  the 
Greek  ανά;  c£  άν-ήρί^μος^  in-numerus,  Ac;  and  as  ανά  =^ /ανά  is 
only  another  form  of  xbv  (below,  §  183),  &λλος=/άνιος,  and  therefore 
alius  =  ills,  may  be  regarded  as  identical  in  origin  no  less  than  in 
signification  with  7ίεϊνος=^9ίίνιος  (above,  §  135).  We  see  the  original 
η  in  the  Umbrian  hon-dra  =  ul-tenor,  kon-damu  =  ul-timuSj  which 
must  be  compared  with  our  yon,  yonrder^  be-yond,  the  Gothic  jains^ 
jaind,  N. H.  G.  jener,  &c.  (Varron,  p.  315).  The  H  oitU-lus,  uUtra,  &c. 
is  merely  a  result  of  the  contact  wiUi  I:  see  Varronianus^  pp.  250, 266. 

X2 
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The  long  ο  of  dim  js  confined  to  those  cases  where  one  of  the  liquids 
is  absorbed  (Varron.  p.  201).  In  αλλήλων  (from  αλλοί  αλλχον)  ono 
of  the  A's  is  absorbed  in  the  long  vowel,  just  as  the  t  is  omitted  in 
8olu8  formed  from  the  separative  particle  se  and  alius.  The  Sanscrit 
synonym  anydnya  =  anya-anya  is  melted  down  into  one  word  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  resolution  of  μίόος  and  αλλοζ  into 
forms  so  analogous  to  the  qualitative  ending  in  -ιος  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  comparative  in  Ίων  on  the  other,  that  there  is  actually  a  form 
of  aiUog  {αλλοϊοζ)  ending  with  the  former  affix,  and  a  comparative  of 
μίύοζ^  namely,  μεόαίτερος  (superL  μεόαΐτατος).  With  regard  to  άλλοΐος 
we  have  only  to  say  that  a  reduplication  of  the  ending  would  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  even  though 
we  were  not  entitled  to  suppose  that  this  elongation  took  place  after 
the  word  had,  by  assimilation,  lost  the  outward  features  of  its  original 
form.  In  Sanscrit  an-ya  and  an-ya-tara  are  synonyms  for  "other," 
"different."  In  fact  &λλθζ  is  rather  a  distinctive  word,  than  a  com- 
parative like  BTBQog:  thus  the  grammarian  says  (Bachm.  Anecd.  n.  p. 
376, 1.  4):  άλλος  μεν  inl  ηλπόνων  λέγεται  xal  Ιπϊ  αλλοίον  xccza  το 
είδος,  έτερος  δε  Ιτά  δύο.  The  same  may  be  said  of  μεβαΐτερος:  for 
although  μεόίος,  viedius,  have  unquestionably  a  comparative  meanings 
yet,  in  the  general  use  of  the  word,  it  may  have  become  necessary  to 
have  a  separate  form  to  express  more  strongly  that  one  of  two  objects 
was  nearer  to  the  middle  point  than  the  other.  In  Sanscrit ,  madhya 
has  a  superlative  madhyamay  like  the  Latin  medioximus.  We  have  be- 
fore remarked  on  the  connexion  of  toog  and  ίδιος,  which  are  both  ana- 
logous in  meaning,  as  the  latter  is  in  form  also,  to  μίόος  (μέδιος).  It  is 
observable  that  ϊ(1ος  has  a  comparative  ΙόαΙτερος,  and  ΐδίος  a  compa- 
rative Ιδιαίτερος.  The  former  might  be  explained  by  the  existence  of 
the  word  Ιόαΐος  (the  name  of  the  orator),  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  ΐβος  that  τριταίος,  &c.  do  to  τρίτος,  &c.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  with  Buttmann  (Aus/uhrl,  Sprachl.  §  65,  5,  Anm.  6),  that 
the  particular  form  of  the  antepenultima  (that  is,  according  to  our 
theory,  the  particular  adverb  to  which  the  ending  -τερος  is  attached) 
was  often  chosen  by  the  speaker  or  writer  arbitrarily  and  to  suit  his 
own  ear.  Thus  we  have  from  αΰμενος,  a  perfect  passive  participle, 
άόμενίάνερος,  άόμεναίτατα,  and  ά6μενέ(5τατα, 

167  When  the  Greeks  formed  the  comparative  in  -ίων,  they  em- 
ployed a  superlative  in  -ιΰ-τος.  Similarly,  in  Sanscrit  a  superlative 
in  -ι>Λί  h  as  corresponds  to  a  comparative  in  -iyans  or  -iyas.  It  will 
be  worth  our  while  to  examine  these  forms  a  little  more  minutely. 
Most  of  the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  Sanscrit  adjectives  which  form 
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their  comparatives  and  superlatives  in  this  manner,  end  in  -tw  or 
-τ(ί)-Λ  Why  the  former  should  prefer  this  method  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  one  may  easily  see  why  the  latter,  which  already  contain 
part  of  the  ordinary  comparative-ending,  should  repudiate  the  common 
termination.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  it  is  only  by  a  substitution 
of  the  ending  -us  that  adjectives  in  -^os  pass  to  the  qualitative  form 
in  -ion/.  That  is  to  say,  those  Greek  adjectives  which  already  end  in 
-ρ-og,  and  those  Sanscrit  adjectives  which  have  this  or  any  other  con- 
sonant-suffix, drop  it  in  the  comparative,  which  is  formed  as  if  from 
an  adjective  in  -us.  Thus,  αΐόχ-ρός  makes  αΐόχ-ίων,  Ιχθ-ρό^,  Ιχ^Ίων, 
Ac.  In  Sanscrit  the  vowel  of  the  new  positive  is  always  affected  by 
guna:  thus,  kship-ra,  "swift ,"  makes  kshSp-iyas;  kshud-ra,  "little," 
kahod-iyas;  dura^  "far,"  dav-tyas;  yu-^an,  **young,"  yav-iyas;  sthu- 
la,  "thick,"  sthav-tyas,  Ac.  We  think  the  long  syllable  in  the  penul- 
tima  of  these  Greek  and  Sanscrit  comparatives,  is  occasioned  by  the 
coalition  of  the  final  vowel  u,  from  which  they  are  always  formed, 
with  the  i  of  the  ending.  In  the  words  ^άόόων,  γλνύόων,  &c.  the 
final  u  has  been  elided,  and  the  short  t  as  usual  changed  into  y,  whence 
the  assimilation.  There  are  three  instances  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  in  Sanscrit:  pH-ya,  "dear,"  sthi-ra,  "firm,"  and  sphira,  "swol- 
len," form  their  comparatives  by  adding  -yas  to  a  guna  of  the  roots, 
thus,  pre-yas,  stM-yas,  sphi-yaa.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  concurrence  of  eiy  =  eiiy^  which  would  not 
be  allowable. 

In  compliance  with  the  custom  of  all  writers  on  grammar  we  have 
talked  of  a  superlative  in  -uS-tog  or  -isJi-th'as,  If  it  were  true,  as 
Grimm  supposes  (Deutsch.  Gramm,  m.  p.  583),  that  the  superlative 
is  properly  formed  from  the  comparative,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
infer  that  these  two  syllables  constitute  the  ending  of  the  superlative 
as  such,  and  that,  in  the  Sanscrit  at  least,  the  syllable  ish  was  a  con- 
traction of  'tyas;  and  this  is  Bopp's  notion  (Krit,  Gramm.  der  San• 
skrita-Sprache,  p.  11 3).  To  us  it  appears  quite  unnecessary  to  derive 
the  superlative  from  the  comparative  in  any  case.  Nobody  will  assert 
that  the  more  common  comparative  ending  -tcHra^  -re-Qog,  is  contained 
in  the  corresponding  superlative;  why  then  should  we  suppose  that 
the  other  comparative  is?  The  comparative  expresses  a  relation 
between  two  things;  one  is  farther  than  or  beyond  the  other  (ta^ra), 
or  bears  a  certain  qualitative  ratio  to  it  (i^ydns).  The  superlative 
expresses  that  the  thing  is  the  last  in  the  series,  proceeding  from  (-ta) 
the  object  nearest  to  {-ma)  the  subject,  and  so  expressed  by  both 
elements  ('ta-ma).  These  ideas  are  surely  distinct,  and  need  not  be 
derived  from  one  another.  We  believe  that  this  superlative-ending 
Ίβ'Χος  is  simplx  the  termination  -rog,  which  we  have  already  spoken 
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of,  aj^ended  to  an  adverb  in  ng.  The  adrerb  in  -c$,  by  the  side  of 
which  we  frequently  find  an  adverb  in  •α  (cf.  μίγα,  μόγίς,  μάλα,  μόλές, 
Ac),  seems  to  be  an  abbreriated  inflexion  of  adjectives  in  -i;-  or  -εν-. 
The  t;  is  tamed  into  i,  which  probably  always  followed  it  in  the  com- 
plete  termination  -vis  or  ^hvis  before  the  υ  was  vocalized ;  thus  the 
Sanscrit  root  svid  is  represented  both  by  vd-fOQ  and  ίδ-ρώς ;  hve^  the 
root  of  υίός,  appears  in  φν  ω  and  filtus,  ΙμοΙ  =  Ιμ€-φί,  appears  as  Ιμν 
inBoootianGreek(Apollon.deiVoiiom.p.  d64)/Ofi£i^=i^d£vg  appears 
as  *Ιλενς  or  (Ηλενς  (Hermann,  de  Emend.  Gr.  Gr.  415),  Ac  At  any 
rate  all  comparisons  in  -uov  and  -uSrog  seem  to  be  ultimately  referable 
to  positives  in  -vg,  •Βνς^  or  to  adverbs  in  -i^.  Although  these  forms  in 
-t^  or  -vis  do  not  exist,  they  may  be  presumed  as  possible  from  the 
analogies  pointed  out  by  Buttmann  (Aus/uhrl.  SprL  §  67 1  Anm,  6): 
namely,  by  the  side  of  μακ-ρός,  αΐόχ-ρός,  and  νεχ-ρός,  we  have  the 
forms  μιρί-ν-νω  (in  which  the  root-syllable  is  guna'd  as  in  the  Sanscrit 
superlatives,  and  in  μψ^ό-τος,  μηχος\  αΐόχ-υ-νη,  andi/^xvg.  Similarly, 
KokXUov,  xaXluStos,  thou^  immediately  connected  with  nalog = τίοδ- 
λός,  most  probably  refer  to  a  by-form  xaX-hig;  cfc  χαλ-λν-νω  after  the 
analogy  of  πολύς,  χολλός,  XQOvg,  Λραος,  Ac  We  do  not,  however, 
agree  with  Buttmann  in  regarding  the  termination  -vg  and  -og  as 
originally  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the  terminations  in  -vg,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown,  contain  a  distinct  pronominal  addition  to  the 
crude  form  of  the  word,  while  in  the  ending  -og  the  nominative  su^Bx 
is  immediately  attached.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  durability  of  these 
suffixes,  that  Sanscrit  words  in  -ii«  or  -ti  are  always  represented  in 
Greek  by  corresponding  adjectives  in  -vg  or  substantives  in  -v:  thus 
for  the  Sanscrit  svadus^  pntkus,  uruSy  ot^us^  laghus^  mrtdus  and  madJmy 
we  have  the  Greek  ηδύς,  nXatvg,  Βυρνς,  ώχνς,  Ι-λαχύς,  βραδύς  and 
μεθΐ;.  The  Sanscrit  bahus  has  two  Greek  representatives, ^^^i^  and 
^^XVg,  just  as  akis  stands  between  Ij^  ^^  όφις,  or  Aon  between  φαν 
(φόν'Ος,Ιπέφν'Ον)  and  θαν  (^άν-ατος,  av-i}<f3ce),Benary,  BerlJahrb. 
August,  1834,  p.  229).  There  are  cases,  in  which  the  superiative  termi- 
nation is  Oo-xog  =  -(Dg-TOg,  as  in  ΛολΧ-οό-χός,  for  which  we  might  have 
had  nokuftog;  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  ολίγοό-χός  with  όλίγιό- 
tog.  For  the  form  πολύς  admits  of  an  adverb  in  -i^,  as  πολλός  does  of 
an  adverb  in  -ζος,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  difficult  word  χρΜόλιΰτος 
in  Soph.  Antig,  857,  may  contain  a  remnant  of  this  other  superlative 
of  Λολύς.  The  name '  Οδυύ6ίνς=^  Okvuotvg  οτ'Ολιόόεύς  points  to  an 
original  ολιγενς,  which  would  fully  account  for  ολΙγίΑίτος  (see  Kemick, 
Ilerod,  p.  281,  and  Varron,  p.  142).  The  terminations  -τερος,  -τάχος, 
are  sometimes  appended  to  adverbs  in  -ig  from  by-forms  in  -wg,  as  in 
λτΛίό'Τερος,  ηταη^ίό-τερος,  άρπαγίό-χατος,  &c.  We  must  not  confose 
this  with  tlie  fact  that  adjectives,  in  ^ης  or  -ητς  and  Ίντς,  and  even 
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some  in  -aw  (-0V-5),  -t|  (-tx-ff),  regularly  form  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative in  -εό-τερος,  -icJ-rorog;  for  in  these  cases  we  have  remains 
of  the  adverb  in  -ως.  Nor  does  the  apparent  analogy  of  magis  favour 
the  derivation  of  μέγιό-τος  from  an  imaginary  comparative  μέγίς  for 
μεγίων;  the  comparative  of  mag-nus  has  sufiPered  all  sorts  of  abbre- 
viations; in  major  the  gi  has  become  ^  as  usual,  while  magis  has  lost 
the  u  of  the  ending:  the  g  has  become  ζ  in  the  Zend  mazista^  and  has 
vanished  altogether  from  the  French  mats.  There  is  no  reason  what* 
ever  why  there  should  not  be  a  form  μ^ε-νς^  as  well  as  μέγε-%^θζ*  On 
the  contrary,  the  existence  of  μίγιό-τος  is  a  reason  for  presuming  the 
existence  of  μ^ενς,  just  as  we  might  presume  the  existence  of '^^ρει;^, 
if  we  did  not  toiow  it,  from  the  superlative  aQio-tog,  and  as  a  positive 
vasus  has  been  inferred  from  the  Zend  superlative  vahista  (Benary, 
BerL  Jahrb.  August,  1843,  p.  230).  In  fact,  the  adverb  μόγις,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  itself  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  same 
supposition.  We  find  έχά-τερος  by  the  side  ofSicao-ros,  because,  as 
we  shall  see,  hca  is  an  adverb  as  well  as  ^κας.  So  also  some  adjectives 
in  "Vg  add  the  terminations  -τερος,  -tatog  to  their  neuter  used  adver- 
bially, as  well  as  employing  the  ot^r  adverbial  form  in  -tg,  Cf.  γλυ» 
κύτατος  with  γλυκ-ΐΑί-τος* 
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168  PREPOSITIONS  are  pronouns  or  positional  words  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term*.  They  express  rela- 
tions of  place,  and  in  their  ordinary  use  are  employed  to  denote 
the  relative  positions  of  visible  objects.  Grammarians  tell  us 
that  they  goveim  cases,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to 
arrange  them  according  to  the  cases  which  they  are  said  to 
govern.  But  this  is  palpably  erroneous :  for  in  all  languages 
which  have  inflected  nouns,  a  case  may  express  by  itself  any  re- 
lation which  the  addition  of  a  preposition  could  give  to  it  and, 

*  The  preposition  is  fully  discussed  in  the  new  edition  of  Pott's 
Etymological  Researches^  the  first  part  of  which  has  just  appeared  {Ety- 
mologische  Forschungen  anf  dem  Oebiete  der  Indo-Germanischen  Sprachen; 
Zweite  Au/lage  in  vollig  neuer  Umarheitung  \  erster  Theil:  Prapositionen. 
Lemgo  und  Detmold,  1859).  The  whole  of  the  volume  (859  pages)  is 
devoted  to  this  subject.  As  usual ,  Pott  exhibits  an  inexhaustible  abun- 
dance of  lexicographical  details  and  illustrations,  but  he  seems  to  be  still 
unacquainted  with  the  analysis  of  these  pronominal  forms,  which  was 
first  expounded,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  present  work,  and  without 
which,  as  wo  conceive,  no  definite  results  can  be  obtained.  In  general 
we  think  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  happy  remark,  which  he 
made  upon  Benfey  {Jakrb.  d.  Wise.  Krit.  1840,  p.  629),  that  "it  always 
excites  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  when  the  head  of  the  nail  is  missed, 
though  we  see  the  hammer  falling  with  busy  haste  on  all  sides  of  it" 
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in  languages  which,  like  the  Sanscrit  and  the  modem  Russian, 
have  a  complete  assortment  of  cases,  many  relations  of  place 
are  invariably  expressed  by  the  cases  without  any  particle  pre- 
fixed. Such  would  have  been  the  fact  in  the  Greek  language 
too,  but  the  rules  of  euphony,  convenience,  the  influence  of 
writing,  and  a  multitude  of  other  causes,  have  contributed  to 
mutilate  the  terminations  of  the  nouns  as  well  as  of  the  verbs, 
and  thus  prepositions,  the  force  of  which  was  originally  included 
in  the  case-endings,  have  come  to  be  prefixed  for  the  sake  of 
greater  distinctness,  just  as  the  particular  noun  is  placed  after 
the  pronoun,  called  the  article,  in  repetitions,  and  just  as  the 
nominative  case  is  prefixed  to  the  verb. 

169  There  are  eighteen  Greek  words  which  are  commonly 
reckoned  as  prepositions:  six  monosyllables,  εΙς,  ίν,  ίξ,  πρό, 
προς,  ύνν,  and  twelve  dissyllables,  αμφΐ,  ανά,  (κντί,  από,  δια, 
Ιηί,  κατά,  μεχά^  παρά^  πζρί,  υπέρ,  νηό.  We  shall  consider 
these  according  to  the  relations  which  they  express,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  any  arbitrary  division  of  former  grammarians*.  Since 
the  prepositions  retain  their  original  meaning,  as  words  indicating 
positions  and  directions  in  space,  more  characteristically  than 
any  other  pronominal  words,  and  also  present  the  simplest  com- 
binations of  the  original  elements  of  the  pronouns,  we  will,  pre- 
viously to  examining  these  Greek  forms  separately  and  in  detail, 
endeavour  to  point  out  their  etymological  analysis  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  and  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  their 
composition. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  primitive  pronouns  are 
three  in  number,  expressing  respectively  the  positions  herey  near 
to  the  here^  and  there  ^  and  that  different  modifications  of  di- 
rection or  position  may  be  denoted  by  combining  these  original 
stems  with  one  another  or  with  the  particle  la  or  ra.  On 
examination  it  will  appear  that  all  the  Greek  prepositions,  with 
the  exception  of  δίά  which  is  a  form  of  the  second  numeral,  are 
compounds  of  at  least  two  of  the  primary  elements,  or  of  one  of 


*  The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  discuss  the  origin  and  signification 
rather  than  the  syntax  of  the  Qreek  prepositions:  as  a  supplement  to  the 
cases  they  are  fully  treated  in  the  Qreek  Grammar^  articles  470—488. 
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them  with  -rcr.  We  have  akeady  adverted  to  the  principles 
according  to  which  we  would  arrange  and  claseiiy  all  pronominal 
compounds  (§  130).  After  a  careful  dissection  of  all  the  pro- 
nominal forms  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  if  any  one  of  the  elements  of  position 
is  combined  with  -^a^  it  indicates  motion  and  continuation  in  a 
direction  of  which  the  element  in  question  represents  the  point 
nearest  to  the  subject;  and  that,  hj  subjoining  any  one  of  the 
pronominal  elements  to  any  other  of  them,  we  denote  a  motion 
or  continuation  from  the  position  denoted  by  the  first  element 
towards  that  indicated  by  the  second.  Thus  we  have  seen,  that 
the  second  element  when  prefixed  to  -ra  (as  init?a-ra)  expresses 
motion  onwards  from  the  position  indicated  as  near^  so  as,  in 
fact,  to  coincide  with  a  word  indicating  the  third  position  (to); 
and  that  the  first  element  subjoined  to  the  third  (as  in  torma) 
expresses  motion  or  continuation  from  the  third  position  to- 
wards the  first,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  second  position 
(cf.  fini-tinmay  &c.).  We  shall  find  this  method  most  amply 
illustrated  by  the  Grreek  prepositions.  Of  these,  na-Qa^  πε-ρΐ, 
Λ^ρό,  Tt'QO^^  are  compounded  of  the  first  element  and  -ρα.  In 
the  first,  which  is  also  written  xa-gcd^  we  find  both  elements 
in  the  simplest  form.  In  the  second,  in  which  traces  of  a  heavier 
ending  still  remain,  the  vowel  of  the  first  element  has  assumed 
the  lighter  form  £,  according  to  a  principle  which  will  be  more 
fully  explained  hereafter.  In  χ-ρό  and  π-ρό-ς^  which  are  in 
fact  one  and  the  same  word,  another  element  has  been  subjoined 
inthe«,  indicating  motion  or  transitiveness,  and  probably  a 
shortened  form  of  the  aifix  -o^,  -σ&ο,  which  plays  an  important 
part  as  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case.  In  consequence  of  this 
addition,  the  root-vowel  has  been  dropt  before  the  liquid,  and 
a  medium  weight  given  to  the  vowel  of  the  termination.  The 
forms  3Τ-ρο-τ/,  λο-τ/,  also  used  for  «-ρό-^,  are  compounds,  one 
of  the  preposition  9Τ-ρό,  the  other  of  the  simple  element  of  the 
first  pronoun,  with  the  element  of  the  second  under  the  form 
w  =  g  (§  152);  and  both,  therefore,  denote  (the  former  more 
strongly)  motion  from  the  first  to  the  second  position.  A  similar 
form  is  με-τά^  which  is  compounded  of  the  first  and  third  elements, 
and  signifies  ^^with^^  as  a  connexion  between  the  here  and  the 
there^  and  "after"  as  denoting  an  approximation  to  their  union. 
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The  third  pronoun  is  twice  subjoined  to  the  second  in  κα-ιηί= 
χεν-τά,  as  it  is  to  the  first  in  με^ά^  and  the  meaning  which  .re- 
sults is  analogous.  In  the  Sanscrit  δα-^ηια^  the  first  element  is 
appended  to  a  form  of  the  second;  the  meaning  "with,"  which 
results,  is  explicable  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  similar  sense 
οίμε-τά.  Κ  the  latter  expresses  "with"  as  implying  a  junction 
of  the  here  with  the  there^  so  aa-ma  may  convey  the  same  sort  of 
idea  as  implying  an  union  of  the  near  with  the  here.  We  shall 
see  by  and  by  how  this  diflfers  from  ^w=fa-v.  The  preposi- 
tions ν-Λο,  ν-Λΐέ-ρ,  are  related  as  ta  is  to  ta-ra;  the  latter  ex- 
presses a  continuance  of  the  direction  implied  by  the  former.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  final  vowel  of  wro,  like,  that 
of  από,  3τρό,  indicates  the  loss  of  the  genitive  β,  so  that  the  full 
form  was  ίϋψ,  or  imog  =  vnod^v.  The  first  syllable  of  imo  is 
a  vocalization  of  the  second  pronoun  fa  or  sva.  In  Sanscrit  it 
appears  as  t^  in  w-pa,  and  in  Latin  as  ^t^  in  au-b.  Of  the  suc- 
cessive mutilations  of  this  stem  from  sva  to  hi,  «,  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  we  have  also  hinted  the  general  tendency 
of  the  aspirated  labial  to  vocalize  itself  into  i  as  well  as  u. 
We  shaU,  therefore,  have  little  difficulty  in  recognising  it  in  the 
Greek  v,  the  Latin  aw,  or  even  in  the  Sanscrit  w.  According  to 
this  analysis  ύ-^ό  should  signify  a  direction  from  the  immediately 
near  to  the  here^  and  ν-3τέ-ρ  a  continuation  of  motion  in  that 
direction;  we  shall  see  presently  that  this  agrees  very  well  with 
the  common  use  of  these  prepositions  as  the  correlatives  "under" 
and  "over."  The  element  a  (e),  must  be  the  ultimate  form 
either  of  ha  from  /a,  or  of  na.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
this  element  appears  in  combination  with  an  existing  na,  and  we 
must  suppose,  in  those  cases,  that  it  is  the  pronoun  fa  prefixed 
to  wa,  especially  as  there  are  occasionally  traces  of  a  lost  digamma. 
Now  there  are  three  Greek  prepositions  in  which  we  have  the 
compound  of  α  or  β  and  na: — ά-ι/α,  elg  =  i-vff,  and  i-v.  The  idea 
of  famess  is  strongly  conveyed  by  the  first;  the  last  and 
shortest  form  conveys  simply  and  explicitly  the  idea  of  locality ; 
and  in  the  second  this  is  combined  vidth  the  idea  of  motion. 
The  element  a  (e)  appears  in  three  other  prepositions,  a-jro, 
i-jr/,  andi-|=i-xg.  In  these  compounds  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  α  or  I  is  the  residuum  of  the  element  na.  For  other- 
wise we  must  have  an  unmeaning  reduplication  of  the  idea  of 
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nearness  in  the  preposition  ίξ,  and  ά-χό  would,  on  that  sup- 
position, be  identical  with  ι;-Λο=/α-ΛΟ.  The  lighter  vowel  is 
chosen  in  the  two  latter  because  their  terminations  are  heavier. 
The  two  former  are  indicative  of  a  direction  from  the  distant  to 
th^  here:  the  latter  of  motion  from  the  distant  to  that  which 
is  near.  The  first  and  third  have  the  cognate  meanings  "from" 
and  'Out  of:"  that  which  comes  from  the  distant  hitherward 
comes  "from,"  or,  if  through  an  intermediate  spot,  'Outor'  it. 
The  signification  of  Inl  is  'hipon"  or  "across;"  the  vowel  of 
its  termination,  as  well  as  that  of  πε-ρί^  points  to  an  original 
expression  of  locality  by  way  of  case-ending.  A  comparison  of 
από,  &Ψ  (ά-ΛΟί),  ίτ-ρό,  π-^ρό-ς,  convinces  us  that  both  ά-Λο 
and  3Τ-ρο  originaUy  possessed  the  final  8 ,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned before  as  the  index  of  transitiveness.  ^Αν-τΙ  and  άμ^φΐ 
are  compounds,  of  which  the  first  part  is  ά-να.  The  latter  part 
of  άν-τί  is  the  same  as  the  termination  of  προ-τί  =  ηρό-ς^  and 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case.  As 
we  have  παρά  by  the  side  of  περί,  so  we  have  αντα  as  well 
as  άντί^  and  these  again  are  represented  by  εΐ-τα  and  l-rt 
(below,  §  193).  The  termination  of  άμ-φΐ  is  a  mutilation  of  the 
second  pronominal  stem,  which  is  often  used  to  form  the  lo- 
cative or  dative  case.  In  -^olic  and  Doric  άμ-φΐ  is  written 
άμ-πΐ^  but  we  regard  this  as  merely  a  dialectical  corruption.  It 
is  clear  from  αμ-φω  =  άνα  δύω,  that  φι,  for  όψί  is  the  more 
genuine  form.  A  similar  but  more  general  corruption  has  taken 
place  in  ί-Λ/,  the  last  syllable  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  case-variation  of  the  ending  of  a-jro,  but  a  substitute  for  φι., 
since  in  its  proper  meaning  Ι-πΙ  is  strictly  locative.  If  therefore 
the  first  syllable  i  is  a  residuum  of  άν-,  we  may  trace  άμ-φΐ  and 
ίπΐ  to  a  common  origin,  and  we  shall  see  that  their  use  is  not 
so  very  different. 

170  We  commence  our  separate  examination  of  the  Greek  pre- 
positions with  εΙς  and  iv,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  originally 
identical,  and  which  express  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  notion 
of  locality — the  being  in  a  place.  In  the  Sanscrit  system  of  cases 
there  is  one  which  by  itself  expresses  this  relation,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  no  Sanscrit  preposition 
corresponding  to  Iv*  Now  in  the  Sanscrit  pronouns  the  termination 
of  this  locative  case  is  t-n:   thus,   tasmin^  "in  this,"  kasmin,  "in 
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what?"  etasmin,  "in  the  same,"  yasmin^  "in  what,"  sarvasmin^  "in 
every  thing."  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  are  excep- 
tions: these  form  their  locatives  in  i,  like  the  bulk  of  the  Sanscrit 
nouns*.  Bopp  supposes  (Vergl.  Gramm.  p.  231)  that  the  termination 
in  -t-n  is  of  later  origin  than  that  in  -t,  and  thi]it  the  final  η  is  merely 
a  V  ίφελχνΰτίκόν ,  or  an  arbitrary  addition.  We  do  not  believe  that 
V  ΙφΒλχνόητίόν  in  Greek  words  is  a  merely  capricious  termination : 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  η  should  be  added ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
see,  on  the  contrary,  how  time  might  have  caused  an  abbreviation  of 
the  ending,  which  is  so  liable  to  become  evanescent  (§  114).  Besides, 
the  use  of  the  full  termination  in  old  words,  like  the  pronouns,  in 
Sanscrit,  and  its  appearance  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronouns  are  to 
us  sufficient  proofs  of  its  being  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  locative. 
The  Greek  pronouns  in  which  this  termination  is  found,  are  ίμίν, 
retv,  rlvj  ?v,  elv,  όφΐν,  φίν,  ψΐν,  ημΐν,  ύμΐν,  πρΙν,  &c.  In  Latin  it  is 
even  more  extensively  used ,  though  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  language  it  is  generally  changed  into  v-m,  except  in  compounds. 
Olim  is  obviously  the  locative  of  ille  or  o//e,  and  means  "in  that 
iiriie."  The  same  appears  with  regard  to  the  other  adverbs  of  time, 
quom  and  interim.  Nam  is  the  locative  of  some  lost  pronoun  analo- 
gous to  tarn  and  jam,  and  means  "in  that"  =  "for,"  just  as  sin 
means  "in  this "  =  "if,"  the  one  pointing  to  something  that  has  been 
mentioned,  the  other  to  something  about  to  be  mentioned.  Enim^m 
which  is  related  to  nawi,  just  as  tango  is  to  contingo  (Bopp,  VergL 
Gramm,  p.  534),  is  a  compound  word  like  the  Sanscrit  a-na,  ina, 
i'ta,  i'ka :  compare  the  Greek  vvv,  vlv,  νόόφί,  with  χεΐ-νος,τη-νος,  α-νά. 
The  same  termination  with  the  same  meaning  is  found  in  istimy  instin- 
c(e),  illim^  illin-c(e),  hin-c(e),  intrin-secus,  extrin-secus,  guiw,  in-de^ 
utrin-dey  un-de,  subin-de^  dein^  &c.  The  first  part  of  perendie,  which, 
as  we  showed  before,  is  formed  like  the  Sanscrit  paridyue^  or  apari- 
dyuSy  from  a  pronominal  adjective  signifying  "other"  or  "further," 
and  the  common  word  "a  day,"  exhibits  the  locative  of  the  adjective 
very  clearly,  as  does  also  the  Sanscrit  equivalent  aparS  =  apara-i.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  termination  -in  or  -en  is  identical  with  the  Latin 
preposition  t-n,  which  from  the  disuse  of  the  locative  case  is  always 
employed  to  express  the  simple  notion  of  locality.  The  difference  of 
vocalization  need  not  prevent  us  from  identifying  Iv  with  in.  The 
Latin  in  may  express  the  meaning  of  all  the  Greek  compounds  of  ά- 
or  i'  with  να,  and  even  the  negative  prefix  άνα,  which  is  a  formation 
of  the  same  kind:  e,g,  ava  μέρος  =in'Vicem;  elg  την  Ttohv^in  urbem; 

*  Those  Sanscrit  nouns  which  form  their  locative  in  e  are  no  variation 
from  the  general  ending  in  i,  for  in  all  those  nouns  the  crude  form  ends 
in  o,  and  e  =  αι. 


«.  - 

ir  τι  «ιΛ*  =  " 

^H^CET  Λ  ^i«  ίχΓΜβ  *2aJTKii  =L  tfji:  latt  cLkptiT  biit  one.    Tier 
^     £•τ1    *^  =^  ^^  f  r'--::.v=J.'-k:  »(Krfe  ir  hwrl/  a  '.ften  used  in  t» 

•c-cid:k=3••  wtpte  it  w*»  wKKtttTf  v>  2TT*  u>  tlicta  tL*t  more 

^j^  ^£:.;i«  «rxpf**«>>s  of  Lixalitj  wLv_ii  if  c*>i>:mt€  to  their  a»- 

^rtaeai  Μ  lioiwmili,  were  oecati  .:-iIIj  cnirvliied  with  this  ; 

Hk^  dg  »rA  Iw  at^  caMxrtiallf  tbe  mne  word  has  not  i 
Bi/tke  of  Gr«;k  vhoUnL  In  VitA^r  we  hare  Iv  with  an 
caA«  expr««4;im^  m^Avm  to  a  pUee,  where  we  khoold  certainly  find  ai; 
ID  Attic  (Fyth.  IL  11  and  %6;  T.  38;  .Vm.  til  31),  and  tltcre  a:^ 
^ΛΜΛίξίΛ  in  which  f/Ις  with  an  aecnaatire  it  foctnd  inntfd  of  iw  wisi  a 
daiire  ΓΡοηοη  od  .Etrrrp.  PkiXfa4M,  13^  1>  It  might  be  soggeated  ti^ 
di ' '  ii^  vat  the  ί>&«ύι  br/th  of  1^  and  ifr,  the  former  omitting  tiie  r. 
tfje  hitter  the  ^  But  it  is  not  necessarj  to  regard  them  in  thii  uehL 
We  c//n«ider  them  to  he  related  simply  aa  μίΐς,  μέρ,  ddg  and  Aer; 
Imm^l/,  fiii/y  Air,  and  Itr  are  three  locativea,  and  μΐίς^  Λάς  and  άς 
wt  three  traoiitire  forms  incorporating  the  idea  of  localitj.  Tut 
tig  expresHea  motion  to  a  place  (not  nnlike  df),  while  iv  eaptcgei 
m/thing  hot  localitj,  or  the  abiding  in  a  place,  is  to  be  •'jJ•***^ 
from  tlie  addition  of  the  element  #,  which  is  also  a  mai^  of  the 
lunTiinatire  or  relation  of  sabjectiritj.  The  termination  n(q)s  appears 
also  in  the  I^tin  preposition  trains. 

There  ia  onlj  one  passage,  so  (ar  as  we  know,  in  whidi  the  pre- 
position tig  has  occasioned  anj  difificolty.  It  is  in  Euripides,  Baech^^ 
742: 

tavQOi  d*  ύ/)ρ^^ταΙ  xtlg  xigag  ^νμονμ^ίηκ 
to  ngoo^tv — 
from  which  Virgil  has  taken  his  iraici  in  comua  {Georg,  m.  232; 
^jneid,  xiL  104),  and  which  is  also  imitated  by  ^lian  {HUt.  Afam. 
II.  20  and  nr.  28,  where  we  have  ύβρΙξβ4/ν  tig  xiQog).  We  think  the 
lino  in  Kuripides  explicable  from  the  idea  of  ^looldng  towards,"  im- 
I>Ii<;d  in  the  chuisical  use  οι  tig,  and  from  the  passage  in  his  Helena 
(1558),  where  a  bull  is  described  as  tcv(ftmv  τε  νώτα  %dg  xiQ^S 
παρ^μβλίηα)ν. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  usage  of  cog  as  a  synonym  for  dg,  i^ 
nocd  only  bo  obsorved  that  this  adverb  is  constantly  employed  by  the 
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best  writers  with  prepositions  of  motion  like  sfe,  lid,  Λρός^  especially 
the  latter,  followed  by  an  accusative,  so  that  the  three  words  are 
equivalent  to  ώ^  with  a  participle,  and  the  construction  is  explained 
in  the  common  grammars  by  a  supposed  ellipse  of  the  [participle. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  unnecessary  hypothesis;  but  it  is  generally  easy 
to  see  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  preposition  Ttgog  ^  the  apparent 
use  of  ώ^  for  elg  with  the  accusative,  which  is  generally  restricted  to 
the  names  of  persons.  Thus  we  read  (Demosth.  Phil.  in.  p.  113):  elg 
Φϋοκέας  ώς  Ttghg  όνμμάχονς  ίπορεύεζο,  where  elg  Φωκέccg  strictly 
speaking  denotes  the  name  of  the  country,  whereas  og  πQhg6vμμάχovg 
is  a  personal  reference:  from  which  mode  of  speaking  arose  the  use 
of  og  alone  with  the  names  of  persons,  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as 
elg  with  the  names  of  things;  e.  g.  Ttgiofieig  πέπομφεν  mg  βαόιΛία 
for  Sg  nghg  βαΰιλέα  (Demosth.  Phil.  i.  p.  54). 

171  The  most  elementary  notion  of  situation  next  to  that  of 
mere  locality  is  the  notion  of  that  which  is  before  us,  in  which  the 
notion  of  forwardness,  or  motion  forwards,  is  included.  The  simplest 
word  for  expressing  this  in  Greek  is  jtQO,  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
first  pronominal  stem  under  the  form  pa  with  the  termination  ro,  sig- 
nifying, as  we  have  seen,  motion,  and  conveying  the  idea  of  beyond. 
This  word,  like  elg  and  Iv,  appears  among  the  numerals;  for  a  super- 
lative form  of  it  (^τρωτο^)  is  used  as  the  ordinal  of  the  first  number. 
Another  form  of  ηρό  is  προτί  (Sanscrit  pratt)  or  no-rly  where  τι,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  genitive  -g.  That  x-QO-g  is  only  the  fuller  and 
more  genuine  form  of  η-ρό  appears  as  well  from  the  comparison  of 
ά-πό,  £φ,  suggested  above,  as  from  the  fact  that  Tt-QOg,  under  the  still 
more  complete  form  nagog,  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  ytgo.  The  idea  of 
motion,  conveyed  by  n-gog  or  Λ-ροτ-/,  has  been  before  explained;  the 
form  TtQOg  combines  with  a  word  expressing  here,  the  syllable  ra  indi- 
cating motion,  and  the  termination  s,  which  has  much  the  same  force 
(compare  elg):  προ-τί  contains  the  same  a£Qx  in  a  fuller  form,  and 
av-tl,  which  is  all  but  a  synonym  of  πρό,  also  terminates  in  this  geni- 
tival  Tt=dat/  =  g.  As  φα  ultimately  =  vcc,  and  as  ά-νά  =  Fa-va,  the 
only  difference  between  Λ-ρο^Ι  and  ά-ν-τΐ  is  that  which  is  indicated  by 
the  first  syllable ;  namely,  the  starting-point  in  η-ρο-τί  is  the  here,  in 
ά-ντ-ί,  the  near.  In  the  Latin  αηίβ  we  have  ?  for  ^,  as  in  mare,  leve,  <fec. 
And  here  we  must  notice  the  fact,  that,  whereas  the  notion  of  priority 
in  time  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  χρό  or  Ίcάρog  and  not  by  ivtl,  the 
same  meaning  is  conveyed  in  Latin  by  ante  and  not  by  pro.  This 
interchange  in  meaning  belongs  to  a  class  of  phenomena  not  uncommon 
in  cognate  languages,  and  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  etymolo- 
gical identity  of  ηρό,  pro,  and  αντί,  ante.  In  the  sense  in  which  &ντΙ 
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moet  nearly  corresponds  to  arpd,  L  e.  "in  front  of  Γ  ^^  have  more 
usually  the  form  avta,  though  elieions  often  prevent  us  from  saying 
whkh  Towel  is  repre^^ented  under  the  apostrophe  (see  Greek  Grammar ^ 
474,  (ολ)).  We  shall  see  below  tutxa=^%ethxa^  which  ie  really  a  form 
of  avtCL,  has  a  temporal  meaning,  which  is  not  in  accordance  ^ivritb  the 
temporal  yaluee  oi  %f^  or  ante  ^  though  their  local  meanings  uJtiiDa- 
tely  coincide. 

In  general  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  local  with  tiie 
temporal  values  of  the  prepositions.    That  the  conception  of  time  is  a 
refinement  or  modification  of  that  of  space  has  been  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer chapter  (§  54).    And  it  is  clear  that  position  in  space  is  used  for 
the  measurement  of  time.    The  dial-plate  of  a  clock  with  its  moving 
hands  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  this.    And  the  words  %χχμ^^  {from 
χείρω)  and  tempus  (from  temno)  show  that  the  measurement  of  time  is 
derived  from  that  of  distance  or  magnitude.  The  word  xcugog  in  parti- 
cular is  a  synonym  οΐμέτρον.  Thus  Plato  (PoliticuSy  p.  284  e),  when  he 
divides  the  metretic  art  into  two  portions,  defines  the  second  as  con- 
taining those  arts  Stcoocu  προς  το  μέτριον  occutb  πρέπον  χαί  τον 
χαίρον  χαΐ  το  diov  καΐ  πάν^'  ό^όσα  εΙς  το  μετρον  αΛωχίό^-η  των 
Ιόχάτων.  Hesiod  says,  Op.et  Ζ).692:  μίτρα  φνλάόόεό^ία,  Tuugbg  d* 
ΙπΙ  πάόιν  αρι&νος,  Pindar  also  combines  the  two  words,  PyiA.rv.  286: 
6  xaL•ρbς  προς  ανθρώπων  βραχν  μέτρον  ϊχα.  It  seems  to  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  distance  in  aiming  at  a  mark.  Thus  in  ^schylus,  Agam. 
363  we  have  προ  χαιρου^  "short  of  the  mark;"  and  in  Pindar,  I^em. 
vm.  4,  τίαιρου  μη  ηλανα^εντα  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  ΰχοτίον  μΐ] 
πλανα%ίντα  (vide  ad  Find,  01.  ix.  38 ;  Varronianus^  p.  392).  hi  Pind. 
Fragm.  150,  χαιρό^  is  actually  opposed  to  χρόνοξι  for  we  must  construe 
the  words  δ^αχρΐναι  Iv  χαίρω  together;  "there  was  plenty  of  time  for  a 
person  looking  on  to  discern  the  whole  proceeding  accurately"  (^  df 
Ιδόντα  δίαχρΐναίηολλος  Iv  χαίρω  χρόνος).  But  although  time  is  gene- 
rally expressed  in  language  denoting  primarily  the  relations  of  space, 
the  analogy  is  not  always  maintained.    Future  time  is  generally  re- 
garded as  before  us,  and  as  approximating.    Hence,  as  we  shall  see 
(below,  §§370, 371),  it  is  expressed  in  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  by  the  pro- 
nominal element  denoting  nearness  in  space,  whereas  past  time  is  indi- 
cated by  the  augment,  which  is  the  fragment  of  a  preposition  denoting 
distance.   When,  however,  we  express  these  ideas  by  prepositions  and 
their  cases,  we  find  a  good  deal  of  confusion.    For  while  fixture  time 
is  expressed  by  μετά  with  the  accusative,  which  really  means  motion 
with  a  view  to  conjunction,  as  βη  μετ  'ΰομενηα,  "he  went  after  (to 
overtake)  Idomeneus,"  compared  with  lyiveto  μετά  τ  am  a,  "it  came  to 
pass  after  these  things,"  past  time  is  expressed  by  πρό  and  in  Latin 
by  ante ,  both  of  wliich  indicate  an  object  as  immediately  before  us. 
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Again,  although  κατά  and  μετά  both  express  motion  in  the  track  of 
some  one  preceding  (aainxcera  ηόδας,  "at  the  heels,"  μεν^  ccvtov^  "after 
him"),  we  find  that  καθ'  ημεραν  means  "day  by  day,"  and  μεθ'  ημίραν^ 
"in  the  day-time."  And  while  Ιπί  with  the  dative  signifies  "after," 
as  Ιηί  χιόνι  moovuy^  "after  snow  has  fallen,"  Inl  with  the  genitive 
denotes  priority  in  time,  as  Inl  jdagsloVj  **in  the  time  of  Darius,"  i.  e. 
at  a  former  period.  As  inl  has  this  meaning  because  past  time  de- 
notes a  reckoning  upwards  (below,  §  173),  we  find  that  νηερ  την  φθο- 
ράν  means  "before,  earlier  than  the  destruction"  (Plat.  Tim.  23  c); 
and  this  may  be  in  part  the  meaning  of  ανά  in  the  augment.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  see  that  the  ideas  of  "before"  and  "after"  in  space 
and  time  are  qualified  by  the  special  reference  in  the  particular  case, 
and  that  while  προ  ίμον  in  space  means  "before  me,"  i.  e.  in  fi-ont  of 
me,  ηρο  Ιμον  in  time  means  "before  me,"  i.  e.  in  the  progress  of 
events,  in  the  torch-race  of  life,  which  is  "behind  me"  in  regard  to 
the  appointed  post  of  the  successive  runners. 

172  We  have  already  suggested  that  Ι-ηΙ  and  αμ'φΙ= ανά-φι  are 
by-forms  of  one  and  the  same  preposition.  If  so,  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  both  must  be  superposition  combined  with  an  idea  of  juxta- 
position, and  this  resolves  itself  into  the  ideas  of  upon  and  around. 
Before  we  examine  this  meaning  we  will  point  out  the  connexion 
between  these  particles  and  their  Sanscrit  and  Latin  synonyms  ahhi 
and  ob,  Wilson's  account  of  ahhi  is  as  follows :  ^^Abhi  is  a  prepo- 
sition and  particle  implying  (1)  superiority  in  place,  rank  or  power 
(over,  upon,  against,  above),  (2)  proximity  (near),  (3)  separation  (seve- 
rally), (4)  wish,  desire,  (5)  coiyunction,  particularizing  (to,  with  re- 
spect to).  Thus  abhi'kramitun ^  to  overpower;  abhi-gantun,  to  ap- 
proach, abki'khyatun,  to  speak  to;  abhi-bhava,  disgrace;  abhi-lasha^ 
desire;  abhyagnin^  on  the  fire."  From  tl^is  abhi  we  have  the  adverb 
abhitas,  "near."  The  conjunction  and  inseparable  preposition  apt, 
which  is  a  still  nearer  approach  to  tho  Greek  inl,  occurs  as  a  prepo- 
sition before  a  few  roots,  and  seems  to  signify  "over;"  the  roots  dhd, 
"to  place,"  ηαΛ,  "to  fasten,"  receive  the  meaning  "to  cover,"  when 
this  particle  is  prefixed.  The  a  of  apt  is  usually  omitted ;  e.  g.  pinad- 
dha,  "covered,"  "clothed."  As  a  conjunction,  we  very  often  find  api 
by  itself,  without  any  rejection  of  the  a,  in  which  case  it  signifies 
"even,"  "though,"  "yet,"  "assuredly,"  "moreover,"  "therefore," 
"also;"  it  is  likewise  an  interrogative  particle;  the  compound  kinl•• 
api  is  equivalent  to  quispiam,  or,  if  preceded  by  the  relative,  to  qui- 
cunque  (Wilson  sub  υ,;  Bopp,  Kritische  Cframmatik  der  Sanskrita- 
Sprache^  p.  55 ;  and  Glossar.  Sanscr,  p.  73).  So  that  api  and  abhi 
seem  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  word.    This  view  of  the  con- 
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nexion  of  hU,  abki^  and  apt,  ib  nipported  by  the  oommon  usage  of 
hUy  which  always  conyejs  the  idea  of  nearness  or  approximation,  even 
when  it  ie  followed  by  an  aocnsatiTe  and  signifies  motion.  Now  we 
may  fairly  condode  that  the  nasal  has  £ulen  oat  in  abki  for  ambhi  = 
άμφΐ,  just  as  in  abkra  =  δμβοος,  in  ubhau  =  αμφω^  ombo,  Ac  The 
identity  therefore  of  bd  and  abhi  farther  confirms  the  connexion  be- 
tween bd  and  iμφL  On  the  other  side  hu  coincides  so  remarkably 
in  some  of  its  applications  with  the  Latin  ob,  that  it  is  difificolt  to 
suppose  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  prepositions  can  have  had  different 
origins.  Thus  optimus  from  ob  manifestly  denotes  nppermost,  and 
therefore  stands  like  tvpremui  and  ntmmus  in  complementary  oppo- 
sition to  in/imus  and  imus.  Here  we  have  ob  with  the  oommon 
meaning  of  Ixly  'Hipon.*^  Bat  it  corresponds  to  the  other  meanings 
of  &(i  and  άμφΐ^  as  Festus  tells  as  (p.  178  MuUer):  ^'ob  prepositio 
alias  ponitor  pro  cireum,  at  cum  dicimas  urbem  obsideri,  ob-vaUariy 
ob'Signari„.aliBa  pro  ad  ponitar,  at  £nnias:  ob  Bomam  noetu  legiones 
ducere  c<Bpit,  et  alibi  ob  Trojam  duxit,"  So  also  in  the  fragment  of 
his  Telamon  quoted  by  Cicero  (IWc.  Disp.  m.  18):  Hieine  est  iUe 
TelamOf  modo  quern  gloria  ad  c€Uum  extuUt,  quern  adepeetabant^  cujus 
ob  08  Qraii  ora  obvertebarU  swl  (Compare  the  Ixi-utQ&cthg  αΙών  of 
.SschyL  Choeph.  350.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  obeo,  '*to 
go  to,"  "to  visit"  The  English  preposition  "upon"  conveys  much 
the  same  idea  as  hd  in  such  passages  as  Hom.  Od.  v.  17 :  oT  xkv  μιν 
jdfMoup  W  ευρέα  v&ta  ^εϋίάόόης.  Now  it  is  pretty  clear  that  οό  is  a 
shortened  form  of  amb.  Thus  obba  stands  of  the  side  of  αμβιξ^  and 
Festus  has  told  as  that  there  are  many  usages  of  ob  in  composition  in 
which  it  corresponds  in  meaning  to  άμφΐ  or  tuqC,  even  more  thim  to 
ΙπΙ:  compare  obiidere  urbem  with  the  Ghreek  Ιφίξβό^ία  on  the  one 
hand,  and  XBQixaW]6^ai  χνχΧφ  rb  τάχος  on  the  other:  if  ob^ewrus 
renundBUB  of  IxUfTUogsnaob-edio  of  Ιπαχονω,  ob-esue(baisue)8Vigge8ka 
άμφιλαφηβ^  <^^  ob-erro  may  be  translated  by  ηεοίΛλανωμαι;  and  if 
occupo  corresponds  to  ΙπύΜμβάνω,  so  does  ob-liquue  to  άμφΙΙοζος• 

173  But  we  must  now  show  that  Ixl  and  άμφΐ  agree  occasionally 
in  meaning  with  one  another.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  syntactical  usage  of  hd  with  the  genitive  and  dative 
as  corresponding  to  that  of  άμφΐ  or  χερΙ  with  the  accusative  and 
dative.  With  the  genitive  case,  ΙλΙ  denotes,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown*,  euperposition  toith  separation.  The  latter  part  of  tiie  mean- 
ing belongs  more  immediately  to  the  case  itself,  but  of  course  the  pro- 
position must  be  able  to  reconcile  itself  to  such  an  application.    Now 

♦  (?r.  Gr.  Art.  483. 
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there  are  two  modes  of  connecting  the  idea  of  superposition  with  that 
of  separation.  The  first  is  when  we  imply  that  the  separation  is 
total,  but  that  a  line  drawn  over  one  object  will  pass  over  the  other. 
Here  then  we  denote  direction  or  motion  at  a  certain  height  or  dis- 
tance :  β.  g.  a  ship  at  sea  was  spoken  of  as  up  in  the  air  (μ^ίω^Οζ) ; 
hence  such  phrases  as  πλείν  Inl  Σάμου  (Thucyd.  1. 116);  and  post  or 
distant  time  supposes  a  reckoning  upwards,  as  we  shall  show  £Eirther 
when  we  come  to  the  temporal  augment;  hence  we  have  such  phrases 
as  htl  jdccQslov  Ifheto  (Herod,  vi.  98).  It  is  clear  that  we  might  say, 
with  a  slight  difference  of  meaning,  πλεΐν  άμφΐ  Σάμον,  and  άμφΐ  thv 
jdagelov  χρόνσν.  The  other  mode  of  considering  superposition  and 
separation  together  is  where  we  signify  that  the  whole  of  a  super- 
imposed object  does  not  rest  on  the  supporting  surface.  Thus  we 
imply  only  a  partial  supenposition  when  we  say  that  planks  are  laid 
across  piles  fixed  at  intervals  (Herod,  v.  16:  Itiquc  hcl  των  (ίτανρών 
i6ripu)y  or  that  burdens  are  placed  on  the  head  or  shoulders,  so  as  to 
extend  beyond  them  on  both  sides  (Herod,  n.  35 :  ot  μεν  Ιηϊ  τ&ν 
κεφαλιών  φορέσνόί^  at  δε  γυναίκες  bcl  των  &μων)*  Hence  such  phrases 
as  ΙπΙ  θρόνου  κα%ίξβ6^ξα^  Ιφ  ΐπηον  οχέίΰ&αι,  because  in  sitting  and 
riding  the  legs  hang  down  by  the  side,  and  the  Spartan  woman  gave 
her  son  his  shield  with  the  words :  η  ταν  η  ίίά  τας  (Plutarch,  Lac. 
Apophtk.  p.  241  ε).  Much  in  the  same  way,  we  find  άμφί  used  with 
the  accusative,  as  infiurip.PAosn.  122 :  άύπΐδ  άμφϊ βραχίονα Οίουφίζων. 
With  the  dative  btl  and  άμφί  give  many  traces  of  a  cognate  meaning; 
thus  we  can  say  with  the  same  signification  of  proximily  οΐκέοντες  Inl 
Σχρυμόνι  (Herod,  vn.  75),  or  αμφϊ  dlvaiQ  Ευρίπου  {Iph,  T,  6).  As 
however  άμφΐ  has  retained  its  original  form  more  completely  than 
iitl^  we  must  expect  that  the  combinnd  meanings  'hip  and  about,  or 
around,^^  will  be  more  consistently  retained  by  the  stronger  word. 

174  There  is  a  very  remarkable  reference  to  the  original  meaning 
of  Ιπί  and  άμφ^  when  the  former  is  used  in  composition  to  signify 
mutuality,  an  interchange,  a  running  of  one  thing  into  another.  As 
this  meaning  of  inl  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  Greek  scho- 
lars, we  shall  illustrate  it  by  examples.  In  this  sense  ΙλΙ  is  frequently 
prefixed  to  άλλος,  or  some  word  like  it,  and  the  origin  of  the  meaning 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  αλλήλων,  with  which  indeed  it  is 
combined,  if  we  may  adopt  Hermann's  very  probable  emendation  of 
Sophodee  (Antig,  57): 

τρίτον  S*  άδέλφω  δύο  μίαν  χαθ'  ημέραν 
αύτοκτονουντε,  τώ  ηαλαιοίώρω^  μόρον 
κοινον  τΜζειργάόαντ*  Ιηαλλήλοίν  χεροϊν. 
The  expression  of  mutuality  or  interchange  by  juxtaposition  seems  to 
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have  been  the  result  of  a  natural  love  of  brachylogy  or  the  shortest 
mode  of  expressing  our  meaning.  When  we  say  *they  hurt  one  an- 
other," we  mean  that  A  hurt  jB,  and  also  that  Β  hurt  A:  which  would 
certainly  not  be  expressed  by  saying  *the  one  hurt  the  other."  Simi- 
larly in  Greek,  if  we  wrote  aXXoL•  IxtHvav  akkovg,  we  should  merely 
express  that  the  one  party  killed  the  other,  but  if  we  put  the  two 
pronouns  together  and  write  aXkoi  βλλονς  (αλλήλους)  ixtBvvcev,  we 
express  that  the  slaughter  was  mutual,  that  there  were  killers  on  hoik 
sides.  It  is  therefore  by  an  obvious  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  a  superabundance  of  words,  that,  whenever  reciprocity  is  in- 
tended to  be  expressed,  the  subject  and  object  are  placed  in  immediate 
contact,  in  order  that  the  hearer  or  reader  may  combine  them  both 
into  one  idea  of  agency.  The  fusion  which  has  taken  place  in  αλλήλων 
is  only  a  further  extension  of  the  juxtaposition.  In  Plato,  Besp.  rv. 
p.  444,  we  have  in^  αλλήλων  twice  by  the  side  of  &λL•  ύτι^  άλλον.  It 
is  precisely  the  same  case  with  phrases  like  ngh  b  τούίνόηόενΒωάπρος 
άλλότ  άλλον.  This  expression  of  reciprocity,  by  creathig  an  idea  of 
contiguity  or  contact,  is  sometimes  extended  in  Greek  to  an  expres- 
sion of  identity.  This  appears  from  the  use  of  iavtovg,  αυτούς,  for 
αλλήλους  (see  Hesychius  and  his  commentators  sub  v.  ίαντονς).  In  the 
passage  of  Sophocles  quoted  above,  wehaveairroicrovowri  foraAAiyila- 
χζονουντε,  and  farther  on  in  the  same  play  (145),  we  find  καθ^  αυτοΐν 
δίχρατεΐς  λόγχας  ότήόαντε  for  tuc^  αλλήλων.  In  Plato  {ParmenideB^ 
p.  133  ε)  we  see  the  grounds  of  this  usage  more  clearly:  akH  ov  toe  ίν 
ήμΖν  προς  ΙχεΙνα  την  δύναμιν  Εχα  ουδέ  Ιτίεϊνα  ηρός  ημάς,  άλΧ ,  ο  λέγω, 
amh  αυτών  καΐ  ηρος  aixta  Ιχεΐνά  τι  Ιύτί,χαΙ  τα  παρ  ήμνν  ώόαύτ€9ς 
πρΙ>ς  ίαι/τά, — that  is,  αλλήλων  χαί  προς  Άλληλα.  We  do  not  veiy  well 
understand  what  the  author  of  the  6υναγωγη  λέξεων  χρηόίμων  (Bekkeri 
Anecdot.  p.  378)  means  by  asserting  that  the  converse  is  the  case:  άλλη- 
λων  αντί  του  εαυτών,  ούτως  Ευριπίδης  χαί  ΘονχυδΙδης*  χα\  που 
τννες  αλλήλων  έγεύόαντο,  άντϊ  του  εαυτών.  The  passage  of 
Thucydides  here  alluded  to  is  as  follows  (u.  70):  ο  τε  όΐτος  έπελελοίππ, 
χαΐ  άλλα  τε  πολλί  Ιπεγεγένητο  αντό^ί  ήδη  βρώόεως  πέρι  αναγταιίας, 
χαί  τίνες  χαί  αλλήλων  έγέγευντο.  It  is  here  simply  stated  that  the 
Potidseans  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  human  flesh: 
of  course  αλλήλων  is  not  used  in  its  ordinary  signification,  for  there' 
could  certainly  be  no  reciprocity  in  such  an  action  as  that  referred  to 
in  the  text;  but  still  less  can  any  reflexive  meaning  be  intended. 
Thucydides  perhaps  considers  the  Potidseans  as  one  body,  and  intends, 
by  the  use  of  αλλήλων,  to  indicate  that  they  fed  upon  the  corpses  of 
their  fellow-citizens:  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  comprehend 
the  interpretation  given  in  the  όυναγωγή.  There  are  other  passages 
in  which  άλλήλίύν  cannot  be  interpreted  with  any  reference  to  reci- 
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procity.  In  Odyss.  xn.  102,  αλλήλων  must  be  equivalent  to  irigov 
if  the  present  punctuation  is  retained : 

tov  δ'  hsQOV  oUOnujov  χ\^αμαλώνζρον  οψει^  Όδν<56Βΰ, 

ηλήύνον  αλλήλων'  χαΐ  κεν  δωΐατεύόειας. 
But  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  understand  it  as  if  it  were  written  of 
ΰχόηελοί  ηλήύιόν  bIolv  αλλήλων,  putting  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
first  line.   In  such  words  as  άλληλονχος,  αλληλουχία,  the  idea  of  reci- 
procity is  merged  in  that  of  contiguity  or  union. 

Besides  Ιπάλληλος  we  have  Ιηαλλόκαρηος  and  Ιπαλλόκαυλος  in 
Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  m.  18),  with  the  same  meaning  of  reci- 
procity. The  use  of  ΐΛαλλά66αν  and  its  derivatives,  in  the  sense  of 
alternation  or  interchange,  is  very  common.  Thus  in  Homer  {Iliad 
xm.  359)  we  have: 

τω  S*  igidog  κρατερής  κοϋ  δμουΐον  πολίμοιο 
ηεΐραρ  L•eaλλάξavτεg,  Ιτί  άμφστίροιΰι,  τάνυΰόαν, 
ι.  e.  "alternating  the  rope  of  war,  pulling  it  now  to  one  side,  now  to 
the  other,  fighting  with  various  success."    The  metaphor  is  taken 
from  a  game,  in  which  two  people  tried  their  strength  by  pulling  at  a 
rope,  which  is  also  alluded  to  in  Hiad  xi.  336 : 

Sv^a  όφυ  κατά  ΐόα  μάχην  Ιτάνυύβε  ΚρονΙων. 
The  Homeric  ίηοίχεό^αι,  also  expresses  reciprocity,  especially  when  it 
means  "to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  in  weaving:"  comp.  [ότhv 
ίΛΟίχομένην  {Iliad  i.  31)  with  Pindar's  Ιΰτών  ηαλιμβάμονς  οδούς 
{Pyth.  IX.  18). 

The  word  Ιηαλλαγή  is  used  by  Herodotus  (i.  74)  to  express  an  inter- 
change of  matrimonial  relations  between  two  families:  καϊγάμοϊνΐηαλ- 
λαγηνίΛοΙηόαν'  ^Αλυάττεα  γαρ  ϊγνωόαν  δουναιτψ^%νγάχεραΑρνή' 
νιν  ^Αύτνάγεϊ  τω  ΚναξάρεωπαίδΙ,  On  the  similar  word  ΐΛΤίίλλα|ί^,  see 
Wyttenbach  on  Plutarch  {Moral,  i.  2,  p.  885).  In  this  sense  Ιηιγαμία  is 
used  (Herodot.  ii.  147);  it  also  denotes  ajusmutuiconnubiihetween  two 
states  or  parties  in  a  state  (Wolf  ad  Demost.  Leptin,  p.  282).  The  word 
ΐΛαλλάττπν  is  used  to  express  an  interchange  or  interlacing  in  a  ma- 
terial sense  in  the  following  passages:  τk  μέν  Ιύτι  καρχαρόδοντα  αυτών 
— τα  δε  άνεηάλλακτ α— καρχαρόδοντα  γαρ  l&tcv  ο0α  ΪΛαλλάτ- 
τ  ει  το/υς  οδόντας  τονς  ό|εί$  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ι.  c.i,  p.  501  Bekker); 
άρχέίύν  των  νεύρων  η  Ιτίαλλαγή,  Hhe  interlacing  of  the  ends  of  the 
muscles"  (Aretaeus,  p.  34  β  Boerhaave) ;  and  a  line  or  two  lower  down  in 
the  same  page,  άλλήL•ι6L•iπaλλaξάμεvaεlgχLa0μbv  οχήματος,  "inter- 
lacing with  one  another  like  the  letter  ^."  In  a  metaphorical  sense 
ΐΛαλλάττειν  is  applied  to  express  verbal  ambiguities ;  thus,  Xenophon, 
Mem.  m.  8,  §  1 :  fii}  πη  6  λόγος  Ιπαλλαχ%^,  "lest  your  words  be  per- 
verted."  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  6  (p•  1255, 1. 13  Bekker):  ahu)V  δΐ  ταύτης 
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άμφΐ4{βψή6ε(ος  χαΐ  ο  aoul  tovg  λόγους  hc(dlattHv,  oti,..,ljta  due- 
otavTCOv  γε  χωρίς  τούτων  των  λόγοίν,  κ.τ.λ.  "that  which  makes  the 
arguments  run  into  one  another  and  interchaugcior  if  they  were  kept 
distinct,...  Ac."  In  this  sense  ΙπαμχροτερΙζαν  is  very  frequently  found : 
ίτίΰίμφοτερίόΰα.είς  αμφιβολίας  άγαγεΐν  Thv  λόγον  (Timaeus,  Lex.Pla- 
ton.  8. v.):  see  also  Suidas  and  Hesydiius.  Plato,  Euthydemus,  p. 500  d  : 
δ  αδελφός  όου  ίξημφοτέρίκε  Thv  λόγον, — Besp.  v.  p.  479  Β:  τοις  Iv 
ταΐς  ίύτιΛόεόιν  ΙηαμφοτερΙζοχΜίίν  ίοιτίε — χαΐ  γαρ  ταύτα  ίπαμφοτε- 
ρίξβίν. — Scholiast,  ad  Aristoph.  Pac.  849 :  ί^ζομφοτεριξόντως  λέλεχχα^ 
χαΐ  ηρος  τ6  πράγμα  χάί  Λρhςτb  αόελγες.  Id.  adPlutum,  635 :  πΐίίξιοαν 
γαρ  ΐΛαμφονεριζον6ας  λέξεις  S^rpcev.  The  word  also  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  "to  fluctuate,"  *to  waver  between  two  parties  or  opinions:" 
ΐΛαμφοτερΙξβΐν,  το  μη  ηαγίως  Sv  τί  βονλεύεό^ϋίΐ  xcci  ηρόχτειν,  άλλα 
%αΙ  τόδε  καΐ  τόδε  διανοείό^αι  (Bekkeri  Anecd,  j^.Al),  as  we  see  in 
Thucyd.  vra.  85 :  φ^είροντα  των  ΠελοποννηόΙατν  Tic  πράγματα  μετά 
^Αλκφιάδου  χαΐ  Ιπαμφοτερίξοντα.  Plat.  PhcBdrus^  p.  257  β:  ίνα  χώ 
ό  ίραότης  5δε  αύτοϋ  μψάχι  ΙπίψφοτερΙξγ.  If  it  be  objected  to  the 
connexion  between  ίπΐ  and  άμφΐ  that  the  compound  ΙπίψφοτερΙξιω 
could  not  in  that  case  be  formed  without  tautology,  we  need  only 
remark  that  ΙπΙ  and  άμφί  had  become  in  time  different,  though  cog- 
nate, prepositions,  and  their  use  in  the  same  compound  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  ob  and  amb-  in  the  verb  obambulo. 

The  same  idea  of  reciprocity  is  conveyed  by  Ιπαμάβειν  said  huqun- 
βαδίς.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that  ίπίχειρα  in  the  sense  of  reward 
or  punishment  contains  the  same  notion;  Ιπίχειρον.  άνταπόδοόις^ 
Hesychius;  τάπίχειρα.  τον  μιΰ^όν^  τας  aμoiβάςy  Suidas.  Hence 
-SIschyl.  Prometh^  327 :  τοιο&τα  μεντοι  της  άγαν  ύψηγόρου  γλώβ&ης^ 
Προμη^εν,  τ  απ  Ι  χειρ  α  γίγνεται.  The  28tii  line  of  the  same  play: 
TOtainr'  άπηνρω  τον  φιλανΟ'ρώπον  τρόπον  is  explained  by  the  Scho- 
liast: τα  της  φιλαν^ρωπίξχςίπίχειρατοιαντά  όοιίγένετο^  probably, 
as  Hemsterhuis  suggests  (ad  L%ician.i.  p.  106,  p.  370  Lehm.),  with  re- 
ference to  line  327.  Plato,JBe*p.x.p.608  c:  τά  γε  μίγιΰτα  Ιπίχειρα 
της  &ρ^ης  Ηα1...α^λα.  In  Sophocles,  Antig.  814,  ούτε  ξμρεων  Ιπί- 
χειρα λαχονόα^  punishment  is  implied :  but  in  the  Greek  idea  of  punish- 
ment, that  of  an  equivalent  or  quid  pro  quo  was  always  included 
The  word  ιπίχειρα  is  of  course  intimately  connected  in  meaning  and, 
ultimately,  in  origin  with  lπιχρη6^'ca^  *^  have  an  habitual  interchange 
of  kindnesses  with  any  one."  Thus,  Herod,  m.  99:  ην  δε  γννη  τίάμ^^ 
ώΰαντως  at  Ιπιχρεώμεναιμάλιΰτα  γ%)ναϊχες  ταντα  τοϊόι  ανδράόι 
ποιευόι.  Thucyd.  ι.  41 :  άξίωύιν  χάριτος  τοιάνδε  ην  ονχ  ίχ^ρόί  οντες 
ω6τεβλάπτειν ονδ*  avφlL•ιωότ  Ιπιχρηό^αι  άντιδο&^<αίιμΐνΙν 
τφ  πάροντι  φάμεν  χρηναι.  Plato,  Legg.  χπ.  ρ.  953  Α :  αναγκαία  μhf  ώς 
ολίγιότα  δε  ίπιχρωμένονς.  The  same  meaning  of  reciprocity  is  con- 
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veyed  by  ΐΛψαχία^  "an  alliance  for  mutual  defence,*^  as  distinguished 
from  Ι^ομμαχία.  Thus  Thucyd.  i.  44 :  ξρμμαχίαν  μίν  μ!ή  Λοιηόάό^ω^ 
cS<fir€rot;$  (χντσυςίχ&ρονςχαίφΙΙουςνομΙ^Ε^.,ΙτίΐμαχΙαν  di  ΐΛοιψ 
6cevto,ry  αλλήλων (^orfiuv.  υ.48:  άρκεΐν  την  ΐΛίμαχίαν^  αλλήλους 
βοη&εϊν,  ξυνεταΟτρατευΗν  δΐ  μηδενΐ,  Ammon.^pl  δίΜψ,  Αεξ.:  Σνμ- 
μ αχειν  χαΐ  ίχιμαχεΐν  δίαφέρπ'  όυμμαχεϊν μ^ν  γαρ  Xiyov6iv xh 
6hv  icnnoig,  φηόΐ  δίδυμος,  d'i  αύτοΙ  inlouv  τίολεμίοις  εϊ&  Ιτερον 
Ιπνόχραχενοίεν.  Ιπι,μαχεΙν  [δϊ\  οχετονςίΛίΔνταξ αμύνονται μάνον 
(according  to  Yalckenaer's  emendations).  It  is  probable  that  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  description  of  the  breadth  of  the 
long  wall  in  Thucydides,  i,  93,  is  entirely  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  uUro  citroque  agere^  which  is  conveyed  by  Ιηάγω.  The  words 
are:  δύο  γαρ  Ιίμο^αι ivavrlai  άλλήλεας  τονό  λΐ^ονς  Ιχηγον^  "two 
wains  passing  one  another  on  the  top  of  the  wall  brought  tiie  stones 
in  different  directions,'*  L  e.  like  the  trucks  used  in  making  the  viaduct 
of  a  railway.  Words  formed  with  the  preposition  Inl  are  also  used  of 
actions  which  take  place  on  the  borders  of  two  countries,  or  on  deba- 
table land:  for  then  a  reciprocity,  a  motion  in  both  directions,  a  hin 
und  her,  as  the  Germans  say,  is  implied.  Thus,  ΙπεργαόΙα  is  "a  com- 
munion of  husbandry  between  two  neighbouring  states,"  "a  mutual 
right  of  ploughing  in  one  another's  lands:"  and  ΙηννομΙα  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  pasture.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.UL•2y  §23:  Ιηιγαμίας  δη  είναι 
xtd  Ιηεργαόίαζ  χαΐ  ΙηινομΙας  χαΐ  ΙπιμαχΙαν  δε  xoiinjv,  dris 
άδίκοΐη  6ποτέρους,  Plato,  Lfegg,  vm.  p.  843  c:  των  τ  ε  αλλΰον  πέρι  χαΐ 
d^xal  Ιηεργαόίας  ΰνμτίάόης.,,^ς  S*  αν  ίΛεργάζηται  τα  τον 
γείτονος  υπερβαίνων  τους  Βρονς,  Aristot.  Folit.  v.  4,  5 :  των  ευπόρων 
xit  χχήνη  άποόφάξαζ  λαβών  πάρα  τ\τνπόταμον  Ιπινίμ οντάς.  The 
verb  ΐπινέμειν  is  abo  used  when  a  common  trespass  on  the  part  of  a 
neighbour  is  spoken  of,  as  in  Demosth.  in  Calliclem,  p.  1274:  κίάτών 
γΗτόνων  Ιπινεμόντων  αμα  xcci  βαδιξόνταη/  δύι  του  χωρίον,  την 
αίμαΰίαν  περιφχοδόμηΰε  ταύτην.  From  the  fact  that  the  debatable 
land  between  two  countries  was  generally  left  untilled,  ΙπεργαόΙα  is  also 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  such  land,  or  generally  to  the  appropriation 
of  sacred  or  public  property.  Aristot.  Bhet,  L  13  (p.  1374  A  Bekk.). 
ίπεργάύαό&αι  μίν  άλΧ  ου  δημόόια.  Diodor.  Sicul.  xvl  23:  ot  δΐ 
Φοαχεις  Ιπεργαόάμενον  πολλην  της  kρaς  χωράς.  From  not  ob- 
serving this  use  of  hU  in  composition,  every  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
misinterpreted  an  interesting  passage  in  .^chylus  (Agamemnon,  444) : 

γνναιαώς  αίχμο:  πρίπει 

προ  τον  φανέντος  χάριν  ξρναινέ6<α. 

πΰ&avbς  &γαν  6  ^λυς  ορός  Ιπινέμεται 

ταχ;ύπορος.  άλλίί  ταχυμορον 

γννοίίχογηρυτον  ολλυται  χλεός. 
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Without  dwelling  on  the  absorditiee  of  the  commentators,  it  will 
be  sufficient,  after  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  meaning  of 
Ιπινέμείν,  to  translate  the  passage.  The  Chorus  says :  "It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  disposition  of  a  woman"  (so  Choeph.  630 :  γιη^αιχείαν 
ατολμον  αίχμόν:  αΙχμή  is  connected  with  αΐόόω  root  άίχ-,  as  δραχμή 
is  with  δράόόω  root  dgccx-)  ''to  express  her  gratitude  before  the  good 
luck  really  appears.  From  excessive  credulity,  the  boundaries  of  a 
woman*s  mind  are  easily  encroached  upon.  But  a  good  report  set  on 
foot  by  a  woman  perishes  by  a  speedy  fate."  (For  the  sentiment  we 
may  compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  4 :  /oct/t  feminarum  credulitate  ad 
gaudia).  Here,  OQoq  is  used  by  a  strong,  but  very  intelligible  meta- 
phor, just  as  in  V.  1077  of  the  same  play  {no^iv  δρονςίχείς^ε(5πε0ΐ€ίς 
δδσύ  χατω^ήμονας).  Similarly  Menander  says :  τονςτης  γζίμενης  oQOvg 
ύπερβαΙνΒίς,  γνναι  (Ιέρεια,  80);  c£  Plat.  Legg.  843  c,  quoted  above. 
Another  word  of  some  difficulty,  in  which  we  believe  iyU  is  found 
with  this  sense,  is  Ιταραβδοφορεΐν,  which  signifies  to  gallop,  as  applied 
to  a  horse.  This  meaning  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  φάβδος,  or  riding-whip,  with  which  the  rider  struck  his  steed  in 
order  to  quicken  its  motion.  Passow  compares  it  with  Ιπιόείειν,  which 
is  used  in  much  the  same  sense:  but  we  are  convinced  that  this  last 
word  is  derived  from  the  act  of  shaking  the  rein  in  order  to  urge  on 
the  horse,  a  practice  to  which  allusion  is  frequently  made  in  the  Greek 
writers.   Thus  Soph.  Antig.  109 : 

φυγάδα  ηρόδρομον  όξιητίρς). 
τανηόαόα  χaL•vφ, 

which  the  editors  have  generally  misunderstood.  Euripides,  Iphig, 
Taur.  909:  ώ(ίθ'  αίμαχηρα  ότόμί  ΙπεμβϋίλεΙν  ΙμοΙ.  The  Furies  put 
their  bits  into  the  mouth  of  Orestes,  and,  by  shaking  the  rein  till  the 
sna£ile  was  covered  with  blood,  urged  him  to  furious  flight:  seeAlcest. 
495 :  xahvov  ίμβαλείν  γνώ&Οίς,  The  passage  in  Xenophon  in  which 
the  word  ίηίραβδοφορεΐν  occ^lrs,  is  as  follows  {de  ReEqueatri,  vn.  1 1): 
μετίι  δε  ταύτα  ri)v  αυτοφυή  διατροχάξων  διαχαλώη  τ  αν  αλυπότατα 
τοόώμακαΐεΐςτο  ΙπιραβδοφορεϊνΎβνότ  αν αφνκνοΐτο,Ιπεώηχερ 
χαΐ  άπο  των  αριύτερ&ν  αρχεό^αι  εύδοχψώτερον,  ώί '  αν  μάλιότα  άπο 
τούτων  &ρχοίτο  εΐ  δίοτροχάζοντος  μέν^  οπότε  αναβαίνοι  τω  δεξ/ίω, 
τότεύημαίνον  τω  ΐππφτοΙπιραβδοφορεΙν.τ})γίίραριύτερ6νμΙλλων 
αϊρει/ν  Ιχ  τούτου  αν  αρχοιτο.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  from  this  passage  that 
Ιταραβδοφορεΐν  applies  to  an  action,  not  of  the  rider,  but  of  the  horse, 
and  this  action  is  the  gallop,  for  the  whole  passage  is  about  the  change 
from  the  trot  to  the  gallop.  The  Greek  work  for  "to  trot"  is,  as  we  see 
here,  δι^αχροχάζειν,  "to  make  two  wheels,"  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
when  a  horse  trots,  he  makes  semicircles  with  his  legs  first  on  one 
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side  of  the  body,  and  then  on  tlie  other:  so  that  the  hmd  and  fore 
feet  on  the  same  side  occasionally  touch.    Hence  Aristotle  mentions 
it  as  a  fault  in  sculpture  if  the  artist  represented  tbv  iTCnov  αμφω  τα 
di|ta  προβεβληχότα  (Poet.  xxiv.  4).    To  this  Virgil  also  alludes  in 
the  Georgica,  in.  192,  where  he  speaks  of  breaking  in  the  horse: 
At,  tribus  exactis,  ubi  quarta  accesserit  aestas, 
Carpere  mox  gyrum  incipiat,  gradibusque  sonare 
Compositis,  sinuetque  altema  volumina  crurum. 

Which  Voss,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  translates  "wnc?  erhebe  die  wech- 
selnde  Krumme  der  SchenkeV^  That  Virgil  is  here  talking  of  the  trot 
is  farther  obvious  from  his  allusion  to  the  gallop,  which  immediately 
follows: 

turn  cursibus  auras 

Tum  Yocet,  ac  per  aperta  volans,  ceu  liber  habenis, 

^quora,  vix  summa  vestigia  ponat  arena. 

It  appears  then  that  the  word  which  expressed  the  action  of 
trotting  was  derived  frOm  the  appearance  of  the  horse's  legs  in  trot- 
ting: accordingly,  we  should  expect  that  the  same  would  be  the  case 
with  the  word  expressing  the  gallop.  Now  the  primary  idea  in 
ράβδος  is  "beating,"  "striking,*'  "an  instrument  to  strike  with" — ράό- 
όειν,  φαηΐζενν;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  φαβδονχος  or  ^αβδοφόρος^  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  stripes; 
see  Thucyd.  v.  50:  VTcb  των  ραβδούχων  πληγας  ίλαβεν;  and  when  a 
horse  gallops  or  canters  he  strikes  the  ground  alternately  with  his  fore 
and  hind  feet.    This  therefore,  is  expressed  by  ΙταραβδοφορεΙν. 

175  The  use  of  Inl  to  signify  combination  or  coexistence  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  trace  of  this  preposition's  original  identity 
with  αμφΐ,  Thucyd.  n.  101 :  ύηοόχόμενος  άδελφην  δώΰαν  xcti  χρη- 
ματα  hn^  avt^.  Soph.  Antig.  555:  ovx  Ιπ'  αφφήτοι,ς  γε  τοις 
Ιμοΐς  λόγοίς.  Ibid.  759:  ΙπΙ  φόγθί45ί  δεννάξειν.  Eurip.  Ion,  235: 
ίη^  άόφάχτοις  μήL•ί6L,  In  this  way  ΙπΙ  is  especially  used  when  dishes 
are  spoken  of  as  eaten  together:  thus  Aristoph.  Equit.  101'  Inl  τφ 
φάγοίζηδιύτ  &v;  Inl  βαλαντίω;  Pax,  123:  ε^&ί  Iv  ωρακολλνραν 
μεγάλην  καΐ  χόνδνλον  οφον  in'  αντώ.  Acham.  835:  naluv  I  φ 
aXixav μάδδαν,  Xen.  Mem.  m.  14,  §  2:  Ιΰ^Ιενν  Inl  τω  ΰίτω  οψον• 
Cyrop.  TV.  2,  §  27:  Inl  τω  όΐτω  ntvHV,  and  even  in  metaphorical 
expressions,  as  when  Pindar  says  (Pyth.  rv.  187  Bockh): 

ημι^ίοΐΑίιν  ηό^ον  ηρ06δ<αεν"Ηρα 
vabg  Άργονς,  μη  τίνα  λπηόμενον 

ταν  ακίνδυνου  ηαραματρίμένείναΐώναηέόύοντ,  αλλ  lnlxal^avάτ^j 
φάρμακον  χάλλίότον  ία$  άρετας  αλλ^ιν  ενρέό^αι  0υν  αλίονζ. 
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f.  e.  "Juno  kindled  in  the  minds  of  the  heroes  a  longing  for  the  ship 
Argo,  80  that  no  one  might  brook  to  be  left  behind  and  remain  bj 
his  mother's  side,  leading  the  sodden,  insipid  life  which  is  free  from 
danger,  but  that  each  might  strive  to  obtain  in  company  witii  his 
mates  a  seasoning  or  relish  even  for  death  itself,  in  his  own  glory  and 
renown."  (On  this  sense  of  ά^εζή,  see  Pindar,  Olymp.  vn.  163; 
Thucyd.  l33;  SophocL  PhUoct.  1406;  Bekker  Anecd.  p.  443,  33,  Ac). 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  of  Matthi»  {Gr.Gr.  §  586)  to  suppose  that  hcl 
has  this  force  in  sentences  like  og  ίπί  ^vyatQl  άμψορι — Ixi  tavrg 
%^fc£  Άλλιρ/  γυναίχα.  ηδϊ  Ιπεόελ&ονόα  Idixahv  εΙν<αχάΙτωί^γφ 
μητρική  rjf  ΦρονΙμγ  (Herod,  ιν.  154).  Here  Ιχί  has  the  sense  of 
coming  into  a  £Eunily  as  a  stranger,  in  which  sense  Schiller,  in  The  Sang 
of  the  BeU,  most  naturally  caUs  a  step-mother  ''the  stranger:" 

An  verwaister  Statte  schalten 
Wira  die  Fremde^  liebeleer. 

That  such  is  the  meaning  oi  ΙλΙ  when  applied  to  a  step-mother  is 
proved  by  the  η  Ιπεόελ^σΪΗία  in  Herodotus,  and  by  the  following 
passage  of  Euripides  (Alcestis,  305): 

K€ci  μη '  ηιγήμχ^ζ  τοΐόβε  μψρνναν  tbtvoig — 
Ix^Qii  ylicQ  rj '  ntovca  μψονιά  tixvois 
totg  ηρόό^. 

176  We  now  proced  to  the  considerations  of  those  prepositions 
of  which  the  leading  idea  is  motion  from  or  out  of  some  given  place. 
The  shortest  and  simplest  of  these  is  Ix  or  i|,  which  is  written  e  or 
ex  in  Latin.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  this  little  word.  Pott  supposes  (Etym.  Forsch.  n.  p.  183) 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  vahie  (extra);  that  the  -hie  is 
represented  by  the  Greek  -ξ,  and  that  a  digamma  has  fallen  out  in 
the  Greek  word;  he  recognises  the  same  root  in  the  Sanscrit  ova  (οΑζ 
from),  and  considers  σύχ  to  be  the  same  word  with  avak  (deoreum), 
Hartung  (Partikeln^  n.  81)  looks  upon  ix  as  a  subsidiary  form  of  ovx. 
It  is  true  that  ovK  and  Ix  are  the  only  words  in  the  Greek  language 
which  ever  end  in  x,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  words 
is  written  with  a  χ  just  where  the  other  throws  ofiP  the  χ,  and  as  this 
X  is  the  only  letter  they  have  in  common,  it  would  be  rather  rash  to 
assume  their  identity  on  such  a  ground  as  that.  We  reserve  the  con- 
sideration of  ου,  OVK  for  the  next  chapter.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the 
ix,  l|  (lx$)  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  that  subsists  between 
iv  and  εΙς  (Ivg),  and  that  l|  is  the  original  and  proper  form  of  the 
word.  It  is  perfectly  analogous  to  βφ,  the  old  Homeric  form  of  ά«ό, 
and  there  are  words  of  great  antiquity  into  which  |ξ  enters.     It  has 
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been  the  lot  of  this  preposition  more  than  any  other  to  suffer  muti- 
lation when  used  in  composition.  Thus  we  have  x-QOifVog  and  χ-ρήνη 
from  Ix-QisiV,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  ^ivog  irom  ||,  and  the 
locative  Ig  =  ivg  =  iv(o)g,  Comp.  itranger,  extraneus^  straniero.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Ιξ  is,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  a  compound 
of  the  demonstrative  stem  α  or  β,  in  this  case  a  mutilation  of  na,  with 
the  second  pronominal  element  under  the  form  -xig,  so  that,  according 
to  the  principle  of  composition  before  explained,  it  expresses  a  re- 
moval from  the  there  through  that  which  is  near  to  the  here,  and 
therefore  naturally  expresses  "out  of."  We  have  still  more  mutilated 
forms  of  it  in  the  Gothic  us^  Slavonic  iz,  Lithuanian  Uz,  old  Prus- 
sian and  Lettish  is  (Grimm,  m.  p.  253);  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  Lithuanian  sz  at  any  rate  is  a  representative  of  the  Greek 
guttural  (above,  p.  201).  The  adverb  vahis,  with  which  Pott  connects 
I'K-g^  should  rather  be  compared  with  αψ^  ahe,  and  the  Sclavonic  bez. 
For  our  purpose  this  preposition  presents  little  that  is  deserving 
of  notice.  Its  meaning  is  generally  fixed  with  great  accuracy,  and  it 
seldom  occasions  any  difficulty.  The  only  word  in  which  its  usage 
appears  to  be  really  anomalous  is  Ιχ^νηΰχαν^  which,  though  at  first 
sight  it  might  be  thought  a  synonym  of  amort,  "to  die  the  death,"  is 
always  used  to  signify  "fainting,"  "seeming  dead."  Thus  Homer, 
Odyes.  xvm.  100:  aticQ  μνη&ζηρες  άγανοί  χείρας  άναΰχόμενοιγίλω 
Sx^avov — which  is  precisely  our  idiom  "died  with  laughter."  Soph. 
ΤηιοΜη.6&8:ίχ^νή6χων  S*  6  %^ρ  toooutov  εΐηε,  "the  monster,  as 
he  was  fointingaway,  said  just  so  much."  Plato,  Legg.TOi.  p.  959  A: 
tag  dl  Λρο^έόεις  Λρώτσν  μεν  μΐ]  ματίρότερον  χρόνον  ϊνδον  γίγνεύ^αι- 
του  δηλούντος  τον  τε  Ιχτε^νεώτα  χάί  riw  otnrog  τε^νηχότα^  "the 
apparently  dead,"  as  opposed  to  "the  really  dead."  Hippocr.  Morb, 
Vvlg.  V.  7:  xal  ΙΙ^ί^ανε  πεντάτας,  ωότετε^άναν  δοχέενν  (comp. 
Abre8ch,adjEschylAgam.b69).  Plutarch, de «^{iiVum.  Ftnd. p. 563d: 
χατΒΐ^εχ^εΙς  Ιξ  νψους  τννός,  ού  γενομ^ου  τραύμ^χτος  akXk  Λληγης 
μόνον,  Ιξέ^ανε  Χίά  τρηαΐος  ηδη  ΛερΙταςταφας  αύτάς  άνηνεγχε. 
-^Iian,ift*i.u4fi.  vm.7:  τον  άψάμενον  λει,πο^νμεΐν  xcci  Ιχ^νήύχενν 
Tk  ηρδηα^  είτα  μέντοιχαΐ  αΛο^νήΰχειν.  Hesychius:  Ιξέ^ανεν'  ίλεί- 
ΛΟ&ύμηόεν.  The  origin  of  this  meaning  is  the  opposition  of  the  outward 
and  seeming  to  the  intrinsic  and  real.  It  is  very  well  explained  by  £nsta- 
thius  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of  Homer  just  quoted :  δηλον  δΐ  ώς  αφί- 
Ιΰ!}ςχάΙγλνχέω$  το  αγανγελάόαιγίλωτίΐχ^ανεΐν  Ai^arot,  ηγονν 
^ξω,χαύ  ώς  άΛαΙν^ΙπιπολαΙωζ  ^ανεΖν^χοίί  ου  xaxk  το  χυρίως^α- 
νείν.  The  verb  Ιχφίρω  also  presents  some  peculiarities  of  usage;  for 
while  in  a  very  common  application  it  signifies  to  carry  out  a  corpse  to 
burial,  the  effect  of  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  a  short  conceal- 
ment and  seclusion  (as  is  shown  by  the  Latin  words  se-pelio,  &a;  Gothic 
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filhariy  Gr.  φνλ'άόόίί/ν),  on  the  other  hand,  it  means,  with  more  continaons 
reference  to  its  origin,  a  publishing  abroad  or  promulgation  of  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  concealed.  The  former  meaning  needs  no  illustration ;  it 
is  as  old  as  Homer  (//.xxiv.  786) ;  it  is  recognised  by  the  legal  phraseo- 
logy of  Athens  (ίχφέρενν  ano&avovtcc,  Demost.  p.  1071,  2);  and  is  re- 
presented also  by  the  Latin  effero.  With  refererce  to  this  sense  Ιχφορά 
means  "a  funeral,^'  and  perhaps  there  is  truth  in  the  suggestion  that 
-SJschyl.  Eumenid.  910:  των  δχΗίόεβούντων  S*  ίτίψοραηέρα  xiXoigy 
means  "mayest  thou  rather  carry  off  the  impious  as  corpses"  (see  Mftller, 
Eumeniden,  p.  178).  The  other  meaning  of  Ιχφέρω  is  found  in  such 
passages  as  Eurip.  HippoL  650 :  vijv  S*  at  μ^ν  ϊνδον  δρώόίν  at  ocaxeci 
xaTUC  βουλίύμαιί ,  Ιξω  S*  ίτίφέρουόιηρόΰηολον.  From  this  sense  we  pass 
easily  to  that  of  commemoration  or  celebration,  as  in  Soph.  Track.  791 : 
τίν  Ι^ήνεγτίος,  ώτέκνον,  λόγον;  hence  it  means  in  the  middle  voice,  "to 
carry  off  for  oneself ^  to  get  the  credit  of,  or  to  be  celebrated  on  account 
of  some  thing."  So  we  have  in  Soph.  Electr,  60 :  rl  γαρ  με  ktmutoifd^ 
όταν  λόγφ  %ανών  ϊργοιβι  6ω%ω^  χαξενέγχωμαι  xXhg-,  Trachin, 497 : 
μίγα  τι  c^hog  ά  Κνηρις  ίτίφέρεζία  vlxag  αεί,  Demoth.  ρ.  178,7 :  του 
δοκεϊν  εν  λίγενν  την  δόξαν  Ιχφέρονιια.  Xen.  de  venat,  1, 15 :  δόξαν 
ενόφεΐας  Ι^ηνίγχατο,  In  the  signification  "to  lead  out  of  a  crowd,  to  con- 
duct from  a  confusion  of  surrounding  objects  to  a  definite  end  or  goal," 
Ιχφέρω  is  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively.  Thus,  of  a  road  or 
path,  Plato,  Phced.  p.  66  b:  χινδννεύει  τις  ωόπερ  ατραπ))ς  ίχφέρειν 
ημα$  μετά  τον  λόγου  Ιν  τγ  όχέψει:  of  a  scent  in  hunting,  Soph.  Aj,  7 : 
ευ  δί  <y'  ίχφέρα  xvvhg  ^αχαΐνης  ως  τνς  ένρινος  βάόις:  and  intransi- 
tively of  the  fulfilment  of  oracles,  Soph.  (Ed.  CoL  1424:  ΰρας  rie  rovf  ουν 
ώό  ίς  όρ^όνίχφέρΗμαντεύμα^,  δςόφψν  θάνατον  Ιξ  άμφοΐν  θροει. 
So  we  say  in  English,  "a  road  leads  to  such  a  place;"  **this  conduct  leads 
to  certain  ruin,"  Ac.  For  the  similar  employment  of  διά,  see  above, 
§.  150.  Another  use  οίίχφέρω  is  to  express  that  something  has  been 
cast  on  shore,  from,  or  out  of  the  sea,  as  Eurip.  Hec,  701 :  ηόντου  viv 
Ι^ήνεγχε  πόντιος  χλύδων.  We  mention  these  significations,  not  because 
they  are  at  all  unknown  or  recondite,  but  merely  because  their  con- 
nexion is  inadequately  recognised  by  commentators  and  lexicographers. 

177  The  prepositions  από  and  παρά  also  express  motion  from  a 
place.  The  former  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  apa;  its  original  form 
was  ά-πό-ς,  for  αν-πός  or  να-πός,  and  as  such  it  denotes  motion  from 
a  distant  object  to  the  stibject.  This  etymology  is  in  accordance  with 
the  distinction  always  observed  between  άπό  and  ||  as  denoting  mo- 
tion from  the  surface  and  interior  respectively  of  a  distant  object;  for 
in  α-πό  we  go  straight  from  the  remote  to  the  Tiere;  while  in  i-|  we 
pass  through  intermediate  proximity.    Hence  άπο-δύομΜΐ  means  ''I 
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put  oflFmy  Ιμάχιον  or  outer  gannent  j"  ίχ-δυομαΐη  "I  put  off  my  ^trcav 
or  inner  garment"  (Lysias,  c.  Theomn.  §  10);  and  άΛΒχδνομοα^  "I  strip 
or  divest  myself  altogether"  (Paul,  CoL  n.  15).  The  preposition  ytagcc 
is  related  to  the  Sanscrit  para,  and  as  a  compound  of  the  first  pro- 
noun pa=ma  (compare  ηε-δα,  με-τά)  with  -ra  denotes  primarily  motion 
from  the  subject,  and,  by  a  secondary  sense,  conveys  generally  the 
idea  of  motion  connected  with  that  of  closeness,  and  may  even  signify 
motion  to  the  subject.  For  para  we  also  find  apara,  which  is  only 
the  comparative  of  apa,  that  is,  άρα  with  the  suffix  -τα,  which  we  have 
before  explained;  there  is  also  a  superlative parawa  (see  Schlegel's  In- 
dische  Bibliothek,  i.  p.  362).  In  its  ordinary  use,  para  is  an  indefinite 
pronoun,  and  is  equivalent  to  akXoQy  alius,  the  relative  meaning  of 
which  we  have  before  discussed.  When  we  compare  para^  par,  ηαρά, 
πέραν  (Sanscrit  par  am),  tcbIqsiv,  per^  peren-diej  nigxHSi*,  with  π-ρό-ς, 
ηάρος  (Sajiacni  puras),  prce,  pro  (Sanscrit  pra)  ηρω-ΐ^  (whence pru-ina), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  τίερί,  Sanscrit  pari,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Greek  prepositions  ηρό,  ηαρά 
(χαραί%  and  ηερί,  and  the  Lation  pro,  prce,  per^  are  not  etymologically 
connected.  Nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  various 
meanings.  The  essential  part,  the  expression  of  the  here^  is  the  same 
in  aU  the  words  which  we  have  compared  above;  the  only  variation 
is  in  the  affix,  which  is  written  ro-s,  ra,  ri.  Let  us  examine  the  force 
of  these  terminations  in  the  Greek:  (1)  τί-ρό  or  ηά-ρο-ζ,  signifies 
"that  which  is  before  the  subject;"  η-ρό-ς,  τί-ρο-τΐ,  denotes  "motion 
towards  that  which  is  before  the  subject"  when  joined  with  the  accu- 
sative; "mere  direction"  when  joined  with  the  genitive  f;  and  "close- 
ness" when  joined  with  the  dative;  in  this  last  collocation  it  also  signi- 
fies, by  a  very  natural  transition,  "adding"  or  "superimposing:"  (2) 
Λαρά  is  found  with  the  same  three  cases,  and  in  its  general  use  cor- 
responds pretty  nearly  to  jr-po-g,  except  in  its  use  with  the  genitive, 
when  it  invariably  means  that  something  is  taken  away  from  some 
other  thing;  it  is  true  there  is  an  appearance  of  the  same  force  in 
such  phrases  as  Λρ6ς  τζατρός,  μψρός,  "on  the  father's,  mother's  side," 
o£  Λρος  οαματος^  "blood-relations,"  αΐτε  &έμιότας  ηρ))ς  diog  είρνα- 
rah  "hy  commission  from  Jupiter"  (Iliad  i.  239),  ovS'  άκλεης  vtv 
δόξα  πρ6$  ανθρώπων  νποδέξετα^  "proceeding  from  men"  (Eurip. 
Heracl.  625),  and  in  the  other  examples  cited  by  Matthiae;  but  the 
more  general  use  of  η-ρο-ζ  is  unquestionably  to  denote  motion,  not 


*  On  the  connexion  of  niqctv  and  niifvci  compare  *Ήηεΐ(^ος  =  η  δια- 
πέραν  χωρά  with  its  epithet  διαηρναιος  (above,  §  150). 

t  On  the  vague  uses  of  ηρός  and  παρά  with  the  genitive,  see  Gr,  Gr, 
Art.  486,  obs.  i. 
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fromy  but  to^  a  place  before  αβ:  (3)  3Τ€-ρ/  generally  signifies,  when  joined 
to  the  genitive,  "relation;"  when  joined  to  the  dative,  ^^dosenees," 
"on,"  "about ; "  when  joined  to  the  accusative,  it  denotes  "motion  or 
extension  around,"  and  answers  to  the  question  "whither?"  'Sirhere  is 
it  moving?"  We  see,  then,  that  the  general  difference  in  meaning  be- 
tween ^•ρό,  ^α-ρά,  ucb-qI,  is  very  sHght;  indeed  in  some  cases  their 
meaning  is  so  nearly  the  same,  that  one  of  the  three  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  either  of  the  others  without  materially  affecting  the  sense. 
Thus,  with  the  dative,  in  the  sense  of  (xpttd,  we  have  xghg  fdoy  αγορά 
(Sophocl.  Track.  371,  comp.  Iv  fii^  iyoQa,  Ibid.  423),  πάρα  τυρεη^- 
νΐδί  (Find.  Pyth,  π.  159),  ηερί  Ikaiyci  xvXjfii  (Iliad  xvm.  4δ3); 
with  the  accusative,  in  the  sense  of  secundttm^  "with  respect  to,"  we 
have  τέλεοζ  προς  άρ&ίήν  (Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  120  e),  Λονηρος  χερΙ  τι 
(Plat.  Bssp.  V.  ad  init.) ;  and  in  the  sense  of  propter,  "on  account  of," 
we  have  πρί>ς  ών  την  Si>iv  ταιύτην riw  γάμον  τοιτουτον  ϊόπενόα 
(Herod.  1. 158),fxa<hrog  ού  παρά  τηνίαυτου  άμελείαν  οϊεται  βλάφειν 
(Thucyd.  L  141).  We  have  another  proof  of  their  identity  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Latin  prepositions  are  used  to  express  the  meaning  of 
these  three.  Thus  pros,  which  bears  more  outward  resemblance  to 
ηα-ραΐ,  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  ηερί  in  pros  metii,  ηερΙ  τάρβαι  per, 
whidi  externally  resembles  χερί^  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  χαρά  in 
such  phrases  as  ηαρίί  τούτο,  per  hoc:  also  prcB-ter,  the  comparative 
of  pra^  in  ηα-ρα  δόξαν,  prater  opinionem:  pros  is  also  used  for  περί 
in  such  sentences  as  περί  πάντων,  pros  omnibus;  also  prcB  and  per 
are  sometimes  synonyms;  cf.  non  possum  prcs  fletu  (Cic.  Att.  xl  7), 
and  nequeper  cstatem  potts  erat  (Ter.  Eun.  i.  2,  32):  per  is  used  in 
Latin,  where  προς  is  in  Greek,  to  express  the  person  called  upon 
to  witness  an  oath:  and  προς  and  per  are  used  in  the  same  way 
with  a  neuter  adjective  in  an  adverbial  sense:  compare  πρ6ς  τάχος 
for  ταχέίος  (Plato,  Legg.  vu.  p.  810  b)  with  per  taciturn  for  tacite 
(Virgil,  jEneid  ix.  30) :  περέ  and  per  agree  in  the  intensive  sense ; 
compare  περνκαλλης  with  perpulcer. 

178  There  is  one  use  of  the  preposition  περί  which  is  not  found 
in  any  of  the  cognate  prepositions,  except  in  the  Sanscrit  pari.  These 
words  frequently  mean  "round  about,"  like  the  Greek  άμφΐ,  the  Ger- 
man um,  and  the  Latin  circum;  and  περί  designates,  by  an  association 
which  we  have  already  explained,  not  only  that  which  surrounds,  but 
also  that  which  is  surrounded.  The  former  meaning  is  due  to  a  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  of  closeness  and  removal  in  this  word;  the  last 
vowel  seems  to  point  to  the  fragment  of  a  case  denoting  rest,  and  the 
termbation  ra  indicates  motion.  It  may,  therefore,  be  surmised  that 
the  whole  word  denotes  motion  confined  to  a  sphere  of  action  not  far 
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removed  from  the  subject.  The  other  meaning  has,  perhaps,  arisen 
from  the  wider  signification  of  na-Qa^  which  seems  to  denote  simply 
motion  from  the  subject;  and  this  has  generated  the  ideas  of  ''going 
through,  "piercing,"  "boring  a  hole,"  conveyed  by  niQi  and  its  de- 
rivatives πείρω,  ηερονή^  πορηή.  That  Λερί  does  bear  this  meaning 
appears  from  a  well-known  line  in  Sophocles  (Ajax,  890) : 

iv  γάρ  ol  χ^ονί 
arptthv  rolf  iyxog  περιπετες  χατηγορεΐ, 

Lobeck  approves  of  the  interpretation  of  Eustathius  (p.  644,  7) .  Σο' 
φοκλης  fyxos  ηερι^πετες  είΛεΐνΙζόλμηόεν,  ω  Λεριηεπτίύχεν  Αΐοζ.  This 
interpretation  has  obviously  been  suggested  by  two  other  lines  in  the 
same  play — ηεΊηώταχ&δε  ΛερΙνεο^άντω  $i9€t(815),  andxctratxpt;- 
φαΐφ  φαί$γάνωηεριπτνχής(883)*  But  these  passages  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  proper  interpretation  of  ΛερνΛεχίξ  in  the  former  one:  the 
construction  of  that  line  is  obvious,  and  though  it  is  true  that  ηερί 
generally  denotes  that  which  is  round  any  spot,  and  not  a  round  hole, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  have  borne  the  other  signification 
also.  Lobeck  quotes  the  following  passages  in  illustration  of  the  line 
in  Sophocles;  -Sillian,  HisU  An,  xv.  c.  10:  αγταύτρα  περιηαγίντατοΐς 
Ιχ^νόν]  Liban.  Decl  Tom.iv.p.  1081 :  οδόντες  t^  6είρτ^περνπείρονται\ 
Qirysostom,  0pp.  Tom.  m.  85  A:  ίαντω  to  ξίφος  περι4πειρε.  But  the 
age  of  the  authors  quoted  renders  their  authority  of  little  value: 
indeed  the  passages  prove  no  more  than  that  these  writers  understood 
the  line  in  Sophocles  as  we  do^  and  had  probably  met  with  other  pas* 
sages  like  it.  The  following  analogies  are  more  to  the  purpose.  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  ideas  of  "boring,"  "piercing,"  ^'roundness," 
&c.  are  mixed  up  in  the  fii.mily  of  words  which  includes  τόρ-ος,  τόρ-νος^ 
τορ-Βυω,τόρψος,  η-τρά-ω,  τν-χραίνω^  τρώω,  τίτχρώόίΐω,  τραύμα, 
τονω,  τρυχη,  τρνηάω,  &c.  Now  these  words  are  unquestionably  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  simplest  words  expressing  beyond  or  mo- 
tion: we  mean  the  ending  -tara,  '•τερος,  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  analogies  between  this  set  of  words  and  those  we  are  discussing  ex- 
tends in  many  directions,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  first  place, 
we  h&Ye  τέρμα,  τόρμος,  terminus,  trans,  by  the  side  of  ^έρα^,  πέραν 
(ηεράω\  '*the  objecrb  of  a  journey,"  "the  place  gone  to."  The  words 
τέρμα,  ηέρας,  also  signify  "an  end,"  "a  termination"  in  general,  and 
verbs  signifying  "to  end"  or  ''finish"  are  frequently  used  in  Greek  to 
express  a  journey:  thus  avv6uv  τον  "AiSav  (Soph.  Aj.  666),  where 
Lobeck  quotes  τοαταννόαςΙξ'Ε,έςΑ.  (Herod.  VL  140);  reiUrvl^lrb 
τέρμα  (Lucian,  Trin.  §  20);  ^Α%ψαζ  Ιχπεραν  (Athen.  π.  p.  47  c); 
τέρμα  βίοιο  χαΐ  ig  βαλβίδα  Λερήόας  (Oppian,  Oyn.  ι.  512) ;  ύ(5τοϋν  dg 
τ)γν  ϋπερφαν  ηεραϊνον  (Galen,  de  Usu  Partium,  ix.  3,  508).  By  the 
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side  of  Jtigccg,  τίρμα,  we  have  the  by-forms  Tcikag,  τέλχ)ς.  In  Latin  the 
adjective  teres  is  applied  to  signify  roundness  in  general ;  in  se  ipso 
totuSy  teres,  atque  rotundus  is  said  of  a  sphere  in  Horace  (Sat,  n.  7, 86). 
CJompare  Ausonius, /d.  16:  mundi  instar  habens,  teres^  atque  rotundus. 
It  is  also  applied  to  a  net,  either  because  the  ropes  which  composed  it 
were  cylindrical,  and  drawn  through  holes,  or  because  it  was  full  of 
holes,  namely,  the  meshes.  Κ  the  former  is  the  true  explanation, 
which  is  more  probable,  we  may  compare  teres  with  ηεϊραρ,  the  Ho- 
meric word  for  a  rope  (Iliad  xni.  359).  There  are  two  Latin  words 
which  involve  the  combination  porra,  and  which  are  interesting,  not 
only  in  reference  to  the  combinations  just  mentioned ,  but  also  as 
bringing  us  back  to  the  liquid  from  of  the  first  element — we  allude  to 
pars  (par-t'S)  and  paries  (pari-et-s).  We  cannot  doubt  the  affinity  of 
the  former  to  its  Greek  synonym  μέ-ρος  or  μί-λοζ-,  which  we  shall 
discuss  in  a  future  chapter;  division  or  partition,  as  we  shall  there 
show,  resolves  itself  into  the  idea  of  a  line  proceeding  from  the  subject 
and  cutting  another  fixed  line.  The  analogies,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same  or  a  similar  idea 
may  be  conveyed  without  any  reference  to  the  subject,  by  the  mere 
combination  ta-ra^  and  it  is  easy  to  pass  from  ?r£-ρά-ωto  τίείρω,  πόρος, 
&c.  The  notion  of  piercing  through  and  separating  into  parts  very 
soon  suggests  that  of  distribution  and  division;  and  from  this  again 
we  get  the  sense  of  discussing  and  declaring  at  length:  we  see  this 
especiaUy  in  the  verb  ίνδίχτεΐόϋ'αίι  which  Hesychius  translates  by 
άτίομερίζενν,  but  which  is  used  by  Sophocles  ((Ed.  T.  205)  to  signify 
celebration  or  commemoration  by  word  of  mouth,  and  by  JEschylus 
with  the  similar  implication  of  repeated  mention  (Sept.  c.  Theb.  578, 
and  apud  Platon.  Eepubl.  n.  383  E;  cf.  Soph.  TV.  791).  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Latin  disputo,  and  we  are  disposed  to  seek  a 
similar  explanation  for  the  solitary  form  πετίαρεΐν  (Find.  Pyth.  n.  5t), 
which  Hesychius  explains  as  signifying  "to  display  or  exhibit"  (πε- 
παρεϊν  Ινδεΐζαι,  βημηνεα.  ηεπαρενύιμον  εϋφραότον,  βαφές), 
and  which  we  regard  as  an  obsolete  aorist  of  τίείρω.  We  recognise  the 
sense  of  separation  and  division  in  paries,  "that  which  goes,  or  is  a, 
divider"  (cf.  se-paro,  Ac.) ;  for  paries  is  properly  a  party  wall  common 
to  two  chambers,  or  standing  between  two  houses :  thus  it  is  applied 
to  the  divisions  in  a  labyrinth,  e.  g.  in  Virgil,  jEneid  v.  588 :  fertur 
Lahyrinthus  habuisse  parietibus  textum  coeds  iter;  and  to  the  walls 
between  two  houses  as  distinguished  from  the  outer  wall;  e.g.  in 
Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  43 :  nee  communione  parietum  sed  propriis  qua- 
que  muris  [cedificia]  ambirentur,  where  the  last  word  refers  to  the 
technical  term  ambitus,  which  was  probably  used  thus  in  the  seventh 
of  the  Twelve  Tables :  inter  vicinorum  cedijicia  ambitus  parietum  ses- 
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tertius  pes  esto  (Dirksen,  Zwolf  Ta/el  Fraffm.  p.  565).  We  must 
not  be  led  by  an  apparent  similarity  of  sound  to  seek  for  the  mean- 
ing of  paries  in  the  Greek  words  πάροδος,  Λαρα6χήνΐ4Χ,  where  the 
ηαρά  stands  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to  περί  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
6th  edition,  p.  [152]  sqq.  notes),  and  where  there  is  rather  an  im- 
plication of  lateral  motion.  The  same  is  signified  by  the  military 
term  ηαρίΛηεύω,  which  means  "to  move  cavalry  along  a  line  of 
battle,"  either  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  position  from  one  wing 
to  the  other  (Arrian,  Anab.  n.  c.  9,  §  1),  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  flank  (Id.  Ibid.  m.  c.  13,  §  2)>  or  for  the  purpose  of  masking  the 
movements  of  a  line  of  infantry  (Id.  Ibid.  v.  c.  16,  §  1:  Ig  τούχλους 
παρι^ηπενων  avbcavs  toibq  Λεζούς),  Doderlein,  who  has  seen  the  con- 
nexion between  paries  and  pars,  has  not  observed  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  latter  and  μέρος,  but  has  endeavoured  to  trace  an  affinity 
between  murus  and  μοίρα,  which  contains  the  same  root  as  μέρος 
(Syn.  und  Etym,  v.  p.  350).  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  meaning  does 
not  apply  to  murus  or  moerus,  which  denotes  the  outer  wall  of  a  city 
or  house;  see  Virg.  ^n,  ii.  234:  dimdimus  muros  et  mania  pan- 
dimus  urbis,  from  which  Niebuhr  would  infer  a  distinction  of  build- 
ings within  and  walls  around  a  city  {Ή,  R.  n.  note  80),  a  distinction 
which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  the  best  writers.  We 
believe  that  murus  and  mcenia  come  from  the  same  root  ά-μvvω,m<Bnio, 
which  we  have  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  book,  and  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  words  is  that  murus  is  "a  wall"  generally, 
but  mcmia  a  city- wall  or  fortification  in  particular. 

Κ  we  place  this  meaning  of  separation  by  the  side  of  the  other 
significations  of  π-ρό,  ηα-ρά,  Λε-ρί,  we  see  that  the  force  of  the  San- 
scrit pronoun  pa-ra  =  alius  is  more  or  less  conveyed  by  all  of  them, 
and  that  they  are  all  merely  modifications  of  the  expression  of  diversity 
or  beyond  considered  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject;  from 
this  ground-meaning  all  their  uses  may  be  explained,  the  separate 
words  being  only  different  cases  of  the  Sanscrit  pronoun.  This  pro- 
noun occurs  directly  in  the  Latin  par,  which  is  equivalent  to  alter 
(Pott,  Etym,  Forsch.  ii.  p.  230),  and  we  may  recognise  it  in  the 
compounds  perendie  ("on  another  day")  per'(f)grinus  ("of  another 
country  ")  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Gramm,  p.  541),  and,  perhaps,  in  the  Greek  Λερ- 
φερέες.  Herodotus  says  (iv.33):  τους^Τπερβορέονς  πέμψαι  φερούόας 
τα  ίρ!χ  dvo  κόρας— αμα  δε  αύτχ^όι  άόφαλίης  ά!νεκεν  Λέμψαί  wiig 
^Τπερβορέους  τών  άότών  άνδρας  πέντε  πομπούς  τούτους  οϊ  νυνΤΙερ- 
φερέες  τίαλέονταν.  Some  suppose  this  word  to  be  another  form  of  srcpt- 
φερέες :  Guyet  (on  Hesychius  sulfv.)  suggests  that  it  is  a  synonym  oipro- 
ceres :  and  Niebuhr  {Hist  of  Rome,  i.  p.  8  5)  connects  it  withper/erre.  "  If," 
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he  says,  ''it  be  but  allowed  that  the  people  called  Hyperboreans  may 
have  been  a  Pelasgian  tribe  in  Italy,  the  possibility  will,  perhaps,  be 
nearly  turned  into  certainty  when  it  appears  that  the  title  of  the  car- 
riers was  almost  a  Latin  word."  Now  there  is  no  objection  to  con- 
sider nsQ  as  standing  for  xbqI  in  this  compound;  see  Bockh,  Not, 
Crit,  ad  Pinn.  01,  vi.  38,  ad  Fragm,  p.  631 ;  and  compare  χέρ-^ω 
with  per-do^  which  is  related  to  per^eo  as  ven-^  is  to  ven-^o.  We 
might,  however,  be  contented  to  suppose  that  the  word  merely  signi- 
fies " the  strange  "  or  "foreign  carriers."  That  περφε^ες  is  connected 
with  φέρω  appears  from  the  word  φερονόας  in  the  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  by  the  names  Amallophori  (Porphyr.  de  Abstvn,  u.  19), 
ουλοφ6ροι  (Servius  ad  Virg,  JEn.  xi.  858),  also  given  to  these  per- 
sonages. There  is  yet  another  Greek  word  in  which  we  recognise  this 
root,  namely  πίρ-περ-ος  {ΐίερπερΒύομείΐ,  περΛερείά).  This  word, 
which  is  evidently  a  reduplication,  means  a  strange,  out-of-the-way^ 
absurd  person :  compare  the  Latin  perperam,  perperitudo. 

The  intensive  meaning,  which  we  find  in  χερΙ  and  πέρ,  may  be 
thought  due  to  the  idea  of  perfection  and  completeness  suggested  by 
the  circle  or  sphere:  thus  Plato,  TimcguSy  p.  33  b:  χαΐ  όχημα  ii, 
Ιδωχεν  (δ  &Bhg)  αντψ  (%ώ  χόόμφ)  to  πρέχον  χαΐ  ξυγγενες'  χω  γαρ 
τα  ηάντ^  Ιν  αύτω  ξφα  περιέχε^ν  μέλλοντι,  ξώφ  Λρ^ισν  &ν  Λη  όχημα 
to  ηεριεύίηφος  Ιν  αύτω  πάντα  6πόόα  οχήματα:  δώ  χαΐ  όφ<αροΰδες 
Ιχ  μέόον  ηάντη  7ίρ6ζ  τας  τελευτ^ς  ϊόον  απεχον  χαΐ  χνκλοτερες  avxh 
Ιτορν&ϋόαχο  Λάντων  τελεώζίχτον  6μθίότατόν  τε  αντο  Ιανχψ  όχημα- 
τοη/.  But  the  same  idea  of  completeness  is  found  in  πέρας,  which 
derives  it  from  the  other  and  perhaps  earlier  sense  of  περί,  namely, 
that  of  "going  through,"  "piercing,"  "faring  to  the  end;"  and  we 
believe  that  this  is  also  the  origin  of  the  intensive  meaning  of  περί. 
Compare  the  case  of  dui  (mentioned  below)  and  the  English  use  of 
"throughly,"  "thorough-going,"  "through  and  through,"  Ac. 

179  It  is  easy  to  see  that  ύ-πό,  ν-πέ-ρ,  and  their  Sanscrit  and 
Latin  equivalents  u-pa,  u-port,  sthb,  surper,  are  related  to  one  anoU^r 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sanscrit  α-φα,  a-pa-ra;  that  is 
to  say,  the  latter  preposition  in  each  case  denotes  a  continuation  of 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  former.  If  υπέρ  is  actually  formed 
from  νπό,  the  vowel  o,  which  represents  the  loss  of  an  original  g,  as 
in  από,  πρό^  Ac.,  has  only  su£Eered  the  usual  attenuation  in  point  of 
weight.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  ν-πό  («*-*,  «•ρβΧ 
is  a  compound  of  the  second  pronominal  stem  with  the  first,  implying 
a  motion  or  continuation  from  that  which  is  immediately  near  in  the 
direction  of  the  subject.     From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  ν-πό 
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differs  from  ά-Λο  only  in  supposing  the  point  from  which  the  motion 
commences  to  be  near  to  instead  oi  far  from  the  subject,  and,  in  fact, 
the  most  prominent  signification  of  upa  is  "near,"  or  "by  the  side 
of."  It  does  indeed  also  denote  "inferiority,"  but  in  a  great  many 
cases  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  Ini  as  implying  super- 
position, or  indeed  position  generally.  We  believe,  then,  that  ύ-πό 
primarily  implies  only  a  motion  to  the  speaker  from  that  which  is 
near  to  him,  the  idea  of  "under"  not  being  in  any  way  directly  con- 
veyed by  it,  except  so  far  as  the  Greeks  habitually  spoke  of  things 
near  them  as  tit  Ιμποδών=τά  Iv  Tto^Xv  8vta,  or  the  hv  πο6Ϊ  είλεύ- 
μένα  (Herod,  π.  76).  With  the  same  vagueness  of  reference  the  Sanscrit 
<zdM  means  both  "over"  and  "under."  But  when  by  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  -ra  this  direction  is  continued  beyond  the  subject,  the  ideas 
of  "upper"  and  "under"  arise  from  the  correlation.  T-jro,  su-b,  u-pa 
are  related  to  ύ-Λέρ,  su-per,  Vrpari  pretty  nearly  as  positives  to  com- 
paratives. A  similar  relation  subsists  between  the  Gothic  u/,  ufar: 
thus  in  Ulfilas,  Mark  iv.  32,  hnb  ttjy  uxUcv  cctrrov,  ^^ under  the 
shadow  of  it,"  is  translated  "u/  skadau  is,"  and  Matth.  x.  24,  ουκ 
Sotl•  μαθι^^ς  xmig  thv  διδάόκαλον,  ούδε  δούλος  imhQ  thv  xvqlov 
cevtov,  "  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  cUfove  his 
lord,"  stands  in  the  Gothic  version  "nist  siponeis  u/ar  laisaija:  nih 
skalks  u/ar  fraujin  seinamma."  Now  "over"  and  "under"  are  both 
comparatives,  the  former  being,  in  fact,  identical  with  u/ar.  The  simple 
method  of  explaining  this  difference  is,  to  suppose  that  ύηό,  sub,  upa^ 
uf  originally  signified,  "up,"  *upon,"  like  ΙπΙ  and  ob;  and  then, 
according  to  the  proper  use  of  the  suffix  ra,  νπέρ,  super,  upari,  u/ar, 
would  mean  "  upper,"  as  the  comparatives  of  the  other  set  of  words. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  "over"  and  "under"  is  this,  that  the  sub- 
ject consider  himself  as  a  point  in  a  vertical  line,  every  point  in  the 
line,  reckoning  from  his  feet,  being  considered  as  "under,"  and  every 
point  in  the  line,  reckoning  from  his  head,  being  considered  as 
*Over,"  so  that  the  subject  is  the  positive,  and  those  two  words  are 
comparatives,  not  in  relation  to  one  another,  but  to  him;  thus  it  is, 
that  when  the  relations  of  "over,"  "under"  are  expressed  by  com- 
parative forms,  as  in  English,  German,  and  Sanscrit,  they  contain 
different  roots:  for  "over,"  iiber,  upari,  have  no  etymological  con- 
nexion with  "under,"  unter,  antar.  But  "over"  and  "under"  are 
really  opposed  to  one  another;  they  are  relative  terms,  and  are  ex- 
pressed as  such,  when,  as  in  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic,  they 
stand  as  positive  and  comparative  degrees  of  the  same  word:  so  that, 
although  ^' under"  is  expressed  in  these  three  languages  by  a  word 
signifying  "up"  or  "upon,"  it  must  be  recollected  that  what  is  "up" 
in  regard  to  one  thing,  is  "under"  in  regard  to  that  which  is  "upper;" 

Z2 
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just  as  TO  tivi  <5υι/εΑθ2η/  χαΐ  ποκΛν,  αλλφ  αν  προόπεόσν,  πάόχον 
άνεφάνη  (Plato,  Themtet.  p.  157  a)*. 

180  The  preposition  dui  is  merely  a  form  of  the  second  numeral: 
compare  diax00u>t  for  δια-εχόόΐΜ,  with  tQtaxooUKj  Ac.  Accordingly, 
it  generally 'conveys  the  idea  of  "penetrating,"  ** dividing  into  two 
parts.*'  That  the  same  root  should  express  both  the  division  and 
union  of  two  objects  is  an  instance  of  the  association  by  contrast  to 
which  we  have  before  drawn  attention  (§  53).  ζ/έο=δ-/έ(θ  means  to 
"couple  two  things,**  and  the  converse  idea  of  separation  is  mani- 
festly presented  to  us  in  the  word  ίΰω,  "to  penetrate,"  which,  of 
course,  belongs  to  the  same  origin,  for  in  this  word  the  vowel  is 
always  wavering  between  ν  and  ^  as  we  might  expect,  according  as 
the  labial  is  omitted  or  vocalized. 

In  δΐ-δνμος^  a  reduplicated  form,  we  have  both  ways  of  writing 
the  root.  We  have  remarked  before  on  the  Sanscrit  dvinukri^  which 
stands  between  bimater  and  δψητωρ.  It  is  from  this  connexion  with 
the  second  numeral  that  δίζω  is  a  synonym  with  άμφίΑίβητέω.  The 
separative  force  of  δίά  is  strongly  expressed  in  such  compounds  as 
διαφέρω,  διαΰχίζω,  διάνδνχα,  Ac.  In  Sophocles,  Ajax,  511,  it  is  clear 
that  6ov  διοίΰΒται  μόνος  νπ  ορφανί6τών  μη  φίλατν  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  such  phrases  as  διαφίρπν  βίσν  αΙώνα,  We  have  elsewhere 
shown  (Proceed.  o/PhiloL  Soc.  i.  p.  164)  that  Herodotus,  who  was  a 
constant  imitator  of  Sophocles,  has  indicated  the  true  meaning  of  the 
passive  δίΜψίρΒό^αι  here,  namely,  that  it  refers  to  the  embezzlement 
and  spoliation  of  a  minor's  goods  by  his  dishonest  guardians:  cf. Herod. 
III.  53 :  βονλεαί  την  χε  τυραννίδα  Ig  άλλους  XBdiuv  χαΐ  xhv  oItcov 
τον  παχρος  δι^φορη&έντα  μάλλον  η  amog  όφε  άπε^ών  l%uv;  with 
1. 88 :  7tόL•vτετηvόηvδucρπdζβL•xaϊχρήμaτaτa 6α δίΜψορέει; andLo- 
beckhasquotedDioChr.  Or.  XLI.  506  c:  ύτί  όρφανιότών  eiaonaodi^e- 
τ  αν,  which  is  obviously  an  imitation  of  the  passage.  The  preposition  διά  is 
sometimes  used  emphatically,  with  this  separative  force,  in  the  verb  δια- 
φαίνω.   Thus  we  have  in  Find.  Py  ί  A.m.  44,  καω/ιέναί'  αντφ  δάφανε 


♦  The  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  who  not  only  renders  bis  own 
science  ridionloas  by  the  extravagantabsurdity  of  his  etymologies,  but  also  takes 
every  opportunity  of  treating  its  first  principles  with  contempt,  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  these  difficalties  in  theusageofthe  prepositions  by  laying  down  the  doc- 
trine, *'that  prepositions  of  different  origin  and  power  frequently  assume  an 
identity  of  form"  {Trans,  of  Philol.  Soc.  1854,  p.  69).  To  suppose  that  there  was 
one  unt€r=  OUT  under  and  that  another  unter  was  akin  to  avd,  that  one  un-  was 
=sav'  privative,  and  another=ai;a,  and  so  on,  is  to  run  counter  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  scientific  philology  depends.  We  have  protested  against  this 
monstrous  paradox  in  the  same  volume  {Trans,  of  Philol.  Soc.  1854,  p.  289). 
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;η*ρά,  of  a  cloven  flame;  and  in  Thncyd.  iv.  108,  Ιψευόμένοις  της 
^Α%ηναίων  δυνάμεως  ίπΐ  τοϋοϋτον  οόη  νότερον  διεφάνη^  all  the 
emphasis  falls  on  the  preposition;  the  meaning  is  that  the  subjedrstates 
"  were  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  by  as  much 
as  that  power  afterwards  appeared  different  from  their  notion  of  it" 
(on  the  force  of  the  οϋη  after  Inl  τοΰοϋτον,  see  Greek  Grammar,  Art. 
555).   In  Latin  the  numeral  adverb  δΙς  is  written  bis,  the  labial  sound 
being  alone  retained,  but,  as  a  preposition  in  composition,  the  Greek  form, 
δΙς  or  ία,  is  retained,  the  final  letter  when  not  preserved  being  repre- 
sented either  by  a  lengthening  of  the  t^  or  by  an  assimilation  with  the 
first  letter  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  compounded.   Thus  the  Greek 
form  is  preserved  in  dis-cedo,  dis-rumpo,  &c. ;  it  is  softened  into  r  in 
dir-imo  (dw-emo);  it  is  assimilated  in  di/-/ero  (δίΜ-φίρώ),  dif-findo 
(δίΜ'όχίξω);  and  represented  by  the  long  t  in  di-lanio  (δίΜ-όΛάω),  di- 
midiua  (δία-μίόος,  ^(u6v\  &c.   The  form  in  «  is  preserved  in  Greek, 
but  only  in  one  sense,  that  of  separation,  weakness,  and,  consequently, 
in  general  opposition  to  that  which  is  good.   In  this  sense  the  con- 
necting vowel  is  i;  in  Greek,  though  in  Latin  the  form  is  generally 
not  altered  in  consequence  of  this  signification.   In  Grothic  tiie  is  used 
in  thb  sense  (Grimm,  n.  p.  768);  this  is  because  tvie  is  the  form  of 
δΙς  in  that  language.   In  Galat  v.  20,  δίχοόταόΐαι  is  translated  irw- 
stasseis.   The  extensive  use  of  the  preposition  or  second  numeral,  call 
it  which  you  will,  in  this  sense  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  com- 
paring δνό-μενής  with  the  Sanscrit  dur-manas  (comp.  dir-imo)  and 
Persian  dush-men^  which  have  the  same  signification.     In  Latin  we 
have  di/'ficilis  (δνό-χερής),  dif-famo  (δυό-ψημέω),  &c. ;  and  the  same 
prefix  appears  in  French  words  like  doe-astre,  "evil-stars,"  des-ordre, 
"dis-order,"  dis-accord^  "violation  of  harmony,"  &c.     There  is  one 
case  in  which  die  has  sprung  directly  from  the  Greek  δνο-;  for  Dee- 
demona  is  merely  the  Italian  form  of  Αυ6-δ(ύμονα^  the  accusative  of 
the  name  given  to  this  unfortunate  heroine  in  the  original  Cyprian 
story  from  which  Cynthio  borrowed  his  novel.   The  accusative  form 
is   of  course  the  usual  one  in  Italian.     So  Shakspere's  Creesida  is 
merely  Homer^s  Chryseis,  represented,  however,  as  the  daughter  of 
Calchas,  and  not  of  an  Asiatic  priest  of  Apollo.    Sometimes,  as  in  bis^ 
the  labial  only  is  represented,  as  ve-cors^  ve-sanus,  unless  we  prefer  to 
consider  these  words  as  representing  the  element  va,  in  a-tJa,  "out 
of,"  which  seems  at  any  rate  to  be  contained  in  ve-stihulum  (see 
Becker,  GaUuSj  Eng.  Tr.  p.  189).    Under  the  form  ζα  we  have  δίΑ  in 
an  intensive  sense,  for  the  same  reason  that  ηερί^  p^,  bears  that 
meaning  also.   Thus  ζάχρυόος  =  δίάχρυόος-   It  is  a  strong  proof  of 
the  connexion  of  this  ζα  with  iui,  dfe,  δύς,  that  ζα-μενης  is  generally 
used  as  a  direct  synonym  for  δνΰ-μενής.   Compare  also  δίαν-τα  with 
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vi'ta,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ζοαη  on  the  other.  So  too  we  have  ξβϋγος^ 
juffum  (dhigum),  Zivg  (gen.  ^ως),  Ju-piter  (Diurpater\  &c.  The  den- 
tal alone  is  retained  in  some  words, as  in  9ά'6χνος=^ζα-ό7αοζ(9ιά6ΐΜ)ί^ 
and  diM  itself  is  used  in  this  sense  oncompounded  with  any  word;  see 
Iliad  xn.  104 :  δ  ^  iitQtXB  xol  dia  «άντων.  In  Sanscrit  this  prepo- 
sition also  assumes  the  form  vi-,  like  the  Latin  bis^  ve,  as  well  in  the 
more  original  signification  of  disjunction  or  separation  (thus  vi-yoktWy 
di9jungere\  as  with  this  intensiye  meaning  (thus  vi^mahat,  ""veiy 
great"). 

181  The  preposition  όνν,  ξρν,  always  signifying  "in  coi\jaDc^0D 
with,"  does  not  require  much  discussion.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  connexion  of  its  first  two  letters  with  the  Scmscrit  prepo- 
sition sa-m,  and  consequently  with  the  pronominal  stem  sa  (Grimm, 
u.  p.  1018).  We  have  the  former  in  6μον,  αμικ,  simUlis:  we  have  the 
latter  in  <5α-φΐ7^)  from  <5a  and  φως  (compare  Βνγενης  from  γένος,α-ό^ 
νης  fix)m  ό^ίνος)  (Bopp,  iiber  den  Einfluss  der  PrononUna,  p.  10);  and 
we  have  the  same  prefix  represented  by  a  simple  a  in  a-xoixi^  ^xA 
&'ko%ogt  "a  sharer  of  the  same  bed;"  ί-ίΐόΚίϊυ^ος^  "a  sharer  of  the 
same  way"  (xiXfvdog);  ί-γάλαχτις^  ''sharers  in  the  same  milk"  {d 
αδελφοί'  οίσνά  6μογάλαΜχές  uvBg  οντες,  Orion,  Etym.  Μ,  5,  42);  i- 
βελφ6^ (or  more  correctly  in  the  epic  ά-δελφεός  or  ά-δελφειός)  "sprang 
from  the  same  womb  (δελφνς);'^  compare  the  Sanscrit  so-daras^ia- 
udaras;  ά-νέφιος,  ''a  first  cousin,  i.  e.  one  with  whom  we  are  grand- 
sons (νέΛοδες)  together"  (Max  Midler,  Ox/.  Essays,  1851,  p.  21); 
ά'έλκκ,  "brothers  in  law"  (oi  άδελφάς  γυναίκας  Ιχοντες,  Heeych.), 
connected  with  the  Sanscrit  syald^  "a  wife's  sister,"  for  "having  married 
sisters  they  would  have  their  syalis  in  common"  (Max  M&ller,  L  c); 
ά-πατονρία,  "the  festival  of  the  paternal  unions,"  i  e.  of  those  who 
have  the  same  πατέρες  (C.  0.  Muller,  Dorians,  l  5  §6,  note) ;  a-iwe^» 
"equally  winged"  (Ιΰόπτερος,  Hesych.),  whence  δπτερος  φατιρ,  "* 
fleeting  rumour"  (^sch.  Ag.  267);  α-οξος,  "belonging  to  the  same 
stem"  (below,  §  267;  ατάλαντος,  "of  equal  weight,"  Ac.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  prefix  «-  or  ά-  and  the  fuller  form  άμα-  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  nymphs  of  trees  were  called  not  only  Bamadryades,  hut 
also  Adryades  or  Hadryades  (see  the  commentators  on  Propertios,  i• 
20,  12).  The  Latin  cu-m  is  of  course  connected  with  |i}i;=x<ii5Vi  ^ 
ψΛνός  is  with  ξιη^ό^,  and  the  Gothic  ga  is  another  form  of  the  Sanscnt 
sa  (Grimm,  n.  p.  751).  The  u  in  όν-ν^  cu-m  is  a  remnant  of  the 
original  labial  in  the  element  Fa,  όφα. 

We  must  not  identify  the  final  -v  of  όν-ν  with  the  m  o(  cu'^ 
sa-moj  d|,  b'^oVj  α-μα,  &c. ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  distinction  be- 
tween 6V'V  and  μετά.   The  Sanscrit  sa-ma  is  obviously  a  compound 
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of  two  pronominal  roots,  the  one  belonging  to  the  second  element, 
the  other  to  the  first.  Consequently,  while  the  full  force  of  the  two 
elements  was  perceptible  the  word  expressed  a  conjunction  of  the 
near  with  the  Jiere;  and  this  was  the  simplest  form  in  which  the 
mind  of  man  could  conceive  an  union.  Just  so  με-τά  was  a  compound 
of  the  first  and  third  pronominal  roots,  that  of  the  first  person  being, 
however,  put  foremost;  thus,  although  the  idea  of  an  union  in 
general  was  still  conveyed  by  the  word,  this  idea  was  combined 
with  that  of  a  motion  from  the  here  to  the  there^  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  μετά  signifies  ^'afber,''  when  joined  with  the  accusative, 
the  case  of  motion.  But,  even  with  the  accusative,  the  idea  of 
companionship  or  continuity  is  retained.  Thus  we  have  μΒ^  ί^μέραν, 
"in  the  day-time"  (Eurip.  Greet.  58),  fiera  wxtag,  "in  the  night" 
(Find.  Nem,  vi.  12).  The  Homeric  μέ-όφα^  a  synonym  for  μέχρι^ 
is  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  "until"  (Iliad  vm.  508). 
This  word  is  a  compound  of  the  first  and  second  pronominal  roots, 
just  as  με-χά  is  of  the  first  and  third.  It  has  no  affinity  with  μέχρι^ 
which  is  connected  with  μακρός,  as  άχρι  is  with  αχρός.  M&ta  is  found 
as  mit  in  German,  by  a  mutilation  not  unlike  that  of  eum  from 
eor^ma.  On  the  other  hand,  6vv=fa'V  is  merely  a  combination  of  the 
second  element  with  the  third  under  that  form  of  the  latter,  which  is 
used  as  the  expression  of  the  mere  locative.  So  that  it  approximates 
in  meaning  to  Iv,  with  which  it  is  ultimately  identical.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  distinction  which  we  have  elsewhere  laid  down  (on 
SoplhAntig.  115, 6)  between  0vv  and  μβτά;  namely,  ϋνν  denotes  con- 
junction or  union  on  the  same  epot;  whereas  μεχά  implies  companion* 
ship  or  juxtaposition.  In  other  words,  ^w  is  used  when  we  wish  to 
express  that  completeness  of  conjunction  which  enables  us  to  regard 
the  combined  elements  as  forming  one  whole,  whereas  μενά  always 
implies  that  the  combination  is  separable.  And  here  the  Greek  is 
much  more  distinct  than  the  Latin,  which  has  only  one  preposition 
cum  to  express  |ιή/,  μενά,  and  τΰρός.  Thus  in  Thuoyd.  1. 18,  we  have 
ξ;νμμαχοι  and  ol  ξρμίίολεμήΰαντες  to  express  a  regular  confederacy; 
but  the  writer  says:  ίπολεμηόαν  μετά  των  ξνμμάχων  προς  αλλήλους^ 
"they  fought  against  (with)  one  another  in  conjunction  with  their  re- 
spective allies,"  though  a  Roman  would  say:  "pugnabant  cum  hostibus." 

182  The  preposition  xa-ra  is  a  form  perfectly  analogous  to  μενά. 
The  first  part,  however,  is  itself  the  compound  form  xev  (above,  §  1 14); 
and  as  κεΐνος=χένίος  is  ultimately  identical  with  &λλος=&νιος,7ίά'τα 
;=κ8ν-τά  must  be  ultimately  the  same  word  as  αν-τα,  "opposite  to." 
And  this  is  really  the  case.  l£  we  examine  all  the  uses  of  icata  we 
shall  see  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  an  expression  of  parallelism 
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and  correspondence,  such  as  would  be  suggested  by  tbe  juxtaposition 
of  two  objects,  placing  them  on  the  same  level,  in  the  same  line,  fftce 
to  face.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  use  of  oucra  in  those  phrases,  to 
which  Bopp  has  called  attention  in  his  vague  and  confused  remarks 
on  this  Greek  preposition  {iiber  den  Einfluss  der  Pronomina  auf  dU 
Wortbildung^  p.  5).  For  ov  χατα  Μί&ραδάτην  means  '-not  according 
to  the  standard  of  Mithradates,"  and  μείζων  rj  xcct  αν^ρωχσν  signifiee 
"greater  than  in  accordance  with  the  standai'd  of  a  man.'^  €£  Horn. 
IL  xxiv.  630:  ^tol6i  yitQ  avta  laniu.  That  this  usage  really  springe 
from  the  sense  of  juxtaposition  and  contrast  contained  in  χατά  is 
clear  from  those  passages  in  which  TUtta  is  really  a  synonym  of  its 
congener  Snra,  and  signifies  **  in  front  of,"  "  opposite  to,"  e  regioM. 
Thus  in  Herodotus, vra. 85,  we  have  χαταΆ^μαΙοτ^ς  ίτετάχατο  Φοί- 
νικες;  and  inix.  31,  χατα  ^ατιεδαψονίονς  ίότηόε  Πέροας  is  explained 
by  the  immediately  following  words:  ort  μεν  ην  αυτού  dwoctokcctov 
άηολέξας  ξότηϋε  άντίον  ΑαχεδαινονΙοτν,  And  similarly  in  a  geogra- 
phical description,  Herod,  n.  75 :  Itfrt  χ&ροζ  της  ^ΑραβΙης  χατα  Βου- 
τούν nohv  μάλιότά  χη  χείμενος,  "there  is  a  place  in  Arabia  almost 
exactly  opposite  the  city  of  Buto."  And  this  city  itself  is  described 
(u.  155)  as  xata  το  Σεβεννυτυών  τίεΛεόμενον  ότόμα  τον  Νείλου^ 
"over  against  the  Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,"  i.  e.  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Butictts  locus,  C(.  Hom.  II.  u.  626:  cS  ναίονϋι  περην  αλόδ, 
Ιίλιδος  &ντα,  "the  islands  which  lie  across  the  sea,  over  against  Elis." 

183  In  order  to  understand  properly  the  various  uses  of  xatOi 
thus  identified  with  αντα^  we  must  consider  it  in  immediate  connexion 
with  ανά,  which  is  found  as  its  correlative  or  counterpart  in  almost 
every  one  of  its  significations.  Thus,  if  we  have  χατα  τον  ηόλεμον 
(Herod,  νπ.  137),  we  have  also  ava  τον  ηόλεμον  τούτον  (Herod.  vnL 
123)  with  but  a  slight  difference  of  meaning:  we  have  both  ava 
ότρατόν  (Eurip.  Phcmise.  1309),  and  χατίί  ότρατόν  (Iliad  "^π,  370): 
and  both  άνά  and  χατά  are  used  with  numerals  to  give  them  a  distri- 
butive signification.  As  counterparts,  ανά,  ανω  are  used  to  signify 
"up,"  "motion  up;"  χατα,  χάτω,  "down,"  "motion  down." 

Κ  we  examine  ά•νά  more  minutely,  and  compare  it  with  xatcCi  ^^ 
shall  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  correlative  use.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  the  ultimate  pronominal  form  ά-  must  be 
referred  either  to  the  second  element  fa  or  to  the  third  va.  When 
therefore  it  is  prefixed  to  this  latter  element,  as  in  the  prepositions 
ά-νά,ε/^=|-νί,  ^^^  ^ί'ί  i*  seems  probable  at  first  sight  that  it  repre- 
sents the  other  element  fa;  for  a  compound  particle,  indicating  » 
relation  between  two  positions,  could  hardly  be  made  up  of  a  rednpli- 
cation  of  the  same  element.   But,  in  addition  to  this  ά  priori  con- 
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sideration,  a  comparison  of  ίνα  and  the  Sanscrit  S-na=ai'na=ya'na, 
furnished  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
case  of  Iv  and  dg=^lvg  the  initial  element  is  a  mutilated  remnant  of 
the  second  pronoun  fa;  and  when  we  discover  that  δ-να-ξ,  which,  as 
we  shall  see  afterwards,  is  derivable  from  α-νά,  wasf  ά-να|  in  Homer^s 
time,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  contains  the  same  elements  as  the 
Hebrew  ^ha-na-kt,  which  with  the  exception  of  the  reduplicative  first 
syllable  corresponds  to  its  synonym  ί-γώ-νη,  we  have  as  much  evi- 
dence as  we  can  expect  in  this  ultimate  refinement  of  etymological 
analysis,  to  convince  us  that  the  full  form  of  ά-νά  was  a  compound  of 
/a  and  va.  Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  there  ought  to  be 
no  difference  of  meaning  between  l-v,  ΰν-ν,  and  ά-νά,  which  are  equally 
compounded  of  the  second  and  third  elements ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  are  many  correspondences  in  the  use  of  these  prepositions.  As 
far  as  Iv  and  ανά  are  concerned  they  do  not  differ  in  signification 
otherwise  than  in  and  on,  their  English  equivalents.  For  the  same 
reason  there  ought  to  be  an  identity  of  meaning  between  ανά  and  the 
first  syllable  of  κατά,  namely,  κα=κει/,  and  there  really  is  this  equiva- 
lence in  the  particles  av  and  xav.  It  must  therefore  be  the  termi* 
nation  -ta  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  ανά  and  xata,  and 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  a£Qx  operates  in  the  same 
way  and  with  the  same  results  as  the  ρ  which  distinguishes  νχέρ  from 
νπό  (§  179).  For  if  ανά  means  "up,"  but  χατά,  "down;"  if  ανά  means 
"backward,"  but  χαζά,  like  αντα,  "in  front,"  the  subject  must  be 
regarded  as  a  point  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  whether  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal, of  which  one  extremity  is  indicated  by  ανά  and  the  other  by 
xata.  The  termination  of  χα-τά  and  av-ta  must,  like  that  of  εί-τα, 
&r-it-ra,  Iv^av-ra,  &c.,  be  a  corruption  of -r6V=0'6i';  compare  htU" 
τεν^Ιντεν-^εν ;  and  this  termination  is  generally  ablative,  i.  e.  it  denotes 
separation  or  motion  from  a  place;  so  that  the  relation  between 
xa'ra=xeV'd'iv  &naava^=fava  =x£i;is  much  the  same  as  that  between 
super,  sub'ter,  sub,  νπέρ,  νπό.  And  we  have  a  further  analogy  in 
α-τερ,  αν-τερ,  Lat.  inter,  Sanscr.  antar.  Germ,  unter,  which  in  some 
of  their  applications  give  the  sense  opposed  to  ανά,  "up,"  namely, 
"down,"  "between  two  points  on  the  surface,"  "out  of  the  way," 
and  generally  "separate,"  "apart"  (below,  §  204).  That  the  anti- 
thesis of  "backwards"  [and  "forwards,"  "above"  and  "below,"  may 
coincide  with  that  of  "far"  and  "near,"  is  shown  by  our  common 
language;  for  we  say  "ΛβΓβ  in  front  of  us,"  but  "behind  tJiere"  and 
"up  there;'  but  "down  here.'' 

184  The  preposition  ανά  occurs,  either  separately  or  as  a  prefix, 
in  almost  every  language  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and  there  are 
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few  wordi  which  have  more  varied  fonctione  to  perform*    It  is  found 
even  in  the  Semitic  languagee;  for  the  negatiye  tUb  Ληά  the  prohibi- 
tive  bM  are  clearly  connected  with  the  prepositions  bit,  -^  =  Iv,  m 
(see  MaakU  le  Sopher,  p.  15)*.     In  Greek  this  particle  appears  not 
only  as  the  dissyllable  ανά,  bat  also  under  the  monosyllabic  forms  va 
or  νη,  and  άν-,  and  even  withoat  the  characteristic  nasal  as  the  prefix 
&'  or  I.     Similarly  the  Sanscrit  ana  is  reduced  occasionally  to  the 
initial  a,  and  na  occurs  separately  in  P4li,  though  it  is  used  only  as  a 
termination  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend  (Bopp,  Vergl,  Granum,  p.  531). 
This  latter  element  stands  independently  in  Latin,  in  the  words  wm, 
(Bopp,  Vergl,  Gramm,  p.  534),  mim,  nun-Cy  nS,  ne^  niy  m,  non;  in 
Greek,  in  the  words  w^vvv  (compare  <fv-v,*a-iii),  vccL,  vij,  νψ,  Ac  In 
Sanscrit  the  full  form  a-^ia  is  used  as  a  negative  prefix :  thus  anap&• 
karOy  "  harmlessness,''  '*  freedom  from  hatred  and  malice,''  is  com- 
pounded of  ana  and  apakdra,  ^^evil  doing."   It  is  both  in  this  seme, 
and  as  an  augment  indicating  past  time,  that  it  is  shortened  into  a. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  ανά.   We  have  both  av-  and  va 
or  νη  ΛΒ  negative  prefixes;  we  have  ανά  so  used  as  a  prefix,  and  sepa- 
rately, in  the  form  avtVt  with  a  very  similar  signification;  we  have  α 
for  av  Ba  A  negative  prefix  f,  and  we  have  l-  for  άνά  as  the  verbal 
augment.  That  va  is  not  a  mere  abbreviation  of  ά-νά,  like  the  modem 
Gbreek  δίν  for  ουδέν,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  av-  is  found  with  the 
same  privative  meaning  as  va  and  ανά;  and  in  the  Greek  ά-χό  (S-^h 
ϋ-τερ  (a  comparative  form),  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  Sanscrit  a^a  and 
o-fja,  we  have  a  for  na.   In  a  different  application  of  the  same  pro- 
nominal combination  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Hebrew  ^horfd, 
when  used  as  a  verbal  prefix,  is  shortened  into  Άέ,  and  that  ^henesk 
becomes  *hish.   With  regard  to  -i/a  we  must  remark  that  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  this  stem  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its  negative  use, 
without  assuming  that  when  so  used  it  is  merely  an  abridgment  of 
ά-νά.   We  have  before  pointed  out  the  idea  of  separation,  removal, 
distance,  conveyed  by  the  words  vw,  νόό-φι,,  νόΰ-τος,  Ac;  this  power 


*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  hf  bears  the  same  relation  to  άνά,  *'ap,"tbat 
^29  doe•  to  super,  νπέρ,  uber^  ^fof^  "  over,"  and  thus  completee  the  chain  of 
analogies  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  particles  involTing  h  and  v, 

t  On  the  supposition  that  the  first  syllable  of  ά-νά  is  the  element  of /a,  i^  ^* 
obyions  that  thenegative  prefix  cannot  be  this  syllable  only:  it  must  be  a  remnant 
either  of  άνά  the  fuller  form,  or  of  ya,  the  ν  having  evanesced  according  to  the 
general  principle.  We  prefer  the  former  alternative,  and  the  same  may  havebeen 
the  view  of  Lepsius  when  he  proposed  the  following  thesis:  "  particulam  privati- 
vam  apud  Grsecos  a  principio  unam  av  fuisse ;  ceteras,  quae  reperiantur,  foroiae 
secundum  euphonise  leges  inde  natas  esse"  (de  Tabulie  EugttbinU,  ad  calc). 
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of  the  element  -na  is  so  forcible,  that  when  appended  to  the  element 
Ara,  which  is  the  strongest  expression  of  proximity,  it  converts  it  into 
a  pronoun  (xel-vog)^  denoting  distance  in  a  very  marked  manner.  It 
is  to  this  same  idea  of  distance  that  we  owe  the  meaning  of  negation 
contained  in  va)  for  after  all,  what  is  a  negation  but  an  expression 
of  famess  or  removal?  and  what  way  of  negativing  have  we  in  our 
own  language  more  decided  than  the  common  *'far  from  if? 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  also  find  αχό  and  apa=na'pa  with  a 
negative  meaning  both  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  Thus  the  word  apa- 
kara,  mentioned  above,  which  is  composed  of  apa,  "from,"  and  )tn, 
"to  make,"  signifies  "evil-doing,"  "iryury,"  in  perfect  analogy  with  the 
Greek :  ovShf  Sjco  του  ανθρωπείου  τρόπου  π  ε  ποι,ήχ  αμ  εν  (Thucyd. 
L  76).  It  is  this  use  of  από  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  employ- 
ment of  άποχϋίλέω  in  a  bad  sense :  thus  Soph.  Aj,  727 :  rbv  του  μανεν- 
τος  τιαπφουλευτον  ^τραχον  ξρναψον  άποχαλουντες,  "calling  him 
by  way  of  abuse."  Aristoph.  Λυββ,  1263:  άπoκεxλήxccμεv  δα>γενεΐς 
θεσύς  (unless  we  ought  to  read  άποχελψίαμεν).  Xenoph.  Mem,  i.  2,  §  6 : 
τους  δΐ  λαμβάνοντας  της  6μι11ας  μιόθον  ανδραποδιύτας  ίαντών 
άπεκάλεί.  l  2,  §  57:  αργούς  απεκάλει^  l  6,  §  13:  όοφίΑίτίς  ωΰπερ 
πόρνους  αποχαλουόι,ν,  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  512  c:  ώ^  ίν  όνείδει  άποκα- 
λέόαις  &ν  μηχανοποιόν.  Andoc.c.^/cto.31,10:  άλλους  ολιγαρχικούς 
— αποκαλεί  Eurip.  Iph.  Α.  1354:  οι  με  των  γάμων  άπεκάλουν 
ηόόονα.  Vint  Moral,  p.  204  f  :  άνϋοόθψους  xal  βαρβάρους  άπεκάλεν. 
Theatet  p.  168  d  :  χαριειηιόμόν  τίνα  άποκαλων^  which  Schleiermacher 
properly  translates  "nannte  er  nicht  dies  einen  schlechten  Scherz;" 
DemostL  F(U€.  Leg,  47:  Ιογογράφο%)ς  τοίνυν  και  όοφιότας  άποκα- 
λων,  Aristides,Tom.u.p.383:  a^roxccAeu/ άΑαξοι/α  (see  also  Stallbaum 
on  Plato,  Gorg,  u.  s.).  The  meaning  "up,"  with  which  ανά  is  so  often 
found,  is  only  another  modification  of  the  same  idea,  for  highness  and 
famess  are  related  notions.  This  is  shown  by  the  word  άνετιά/ς,  which, 
we  conceive,  is  a  compound  of  ανά  and  έκάς,  although  Doderlein  sup- 
poses that  it  is  formed  from  άνά^  as  περΙξ  is  from  περί,  and  that  it  is 
related  to  ίκάς  in  sound  only  (De  άλφα  intenstOO,  p.  12).  Bockh  has 
endeavoured  to  show  (NotcB  Crit,  in  Find.  Olymp,  n.  23)  that  άνεκ^ς 
always  means  "upwards."  Plutarch  says  that  the  Attics  used  άνεκάς 
for  ανω^  and  ανέκαθεν  for  avfo^tv  (in  vita  Tlieeei^  cxxxiu).  The 
grammarians  allege  that  ανέκαθεν  can  only  be  used  έπΙ  τόπου^  but 
that  ανα)θεν  may  be  used  έπΙ  χρόνου^  and  this  is  partly  true  (see  Phry- 
nichus,p.270  Lob.;  Thomas M.  p.  77 ;  Badunann, ^necd.  Vo1.il  p.  393). 
One  would  think  that  there  must  be  some  distinction  between  άνωθεν 
and  άι/έχιχθ'ει/,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  from  their 
use  in-^chylus,  Choeph,  421,  though  Lobeck  {ad  Soph,  A j,  145,  p.  148) 
looks  upon  this  as  one  of  many  instances  of  a  mere  redundancy  of 
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expression:  '^neque  negari  potest,"  he  remarks,  "de  vocabolis  idem 
Yalere,  quod  do  foliis  dici  solet,  nullum  unum  alteri  perfecte  simile 
esse,  sed  hsec  discrimina  plerumque  delitescunt."  The  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  ( Vesp.  18)  says :  άνεχας  δε  άντΙ  τον  ανω,  τίάνν  Ιχ&ξ 
χάΐ  slg  ΰψος,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  statement;  the  word 
implies  both  height  and  distance,  as  in  the  line  of  Pherecrates  emended 
by  Valckenaer  (Diatrib.  in  Eurip,  p.  285):  τονύ  τΐ  ioriv;  ώς  άνίχοζ 
to  χρίβανον :  and  this  is  also  implied  in  the  passage  of  Pindar  on 
which  Bochh  is  commenting :  όταν  ^εον  μοίρα  πέμχ^  άνεχας  δλβον 
νψι^λόν,  i•  e.  πεμπγι  άνεχας  ωότε  ίτψη^ν  είναι. 

As  άνά  is  used  negatively,  so  is  χαζά  used  affirmatively.  But  in 
this  case,  at  least  in  composition,  the  opposite  of  χατά  is  often  axo: 
thus,  χαζά-φημ4.,  "to  say  yes,"  άπό-φημί^  "to  say  no."  As  opposed 
to  χατα-νενω,  "to  express  assent  by  nodding,"  we  have  both  ano- 
νενω  and  άνα-νενω  with  the  contrary  signification.  The  simple  a- 
was  also  a  direct  opposition  to  χατά,  as  Thucydides  plainly  announces 
(l123):  ov  γ)χρ  δη  Λεφενγότες  ταύτα  ίτά  την  τίλείότονς  δη  βλάφα- 
ΰαν  καταφρόνηόιν  τοεχωρήχατε,  η  Ιχ  του  πολλούς  ϋφάλλειν  το 
Ινάντιον  δνομα  ά-φροΰννη  μετωνόμαόταν. 

185    That  ά-νά  is  used  not  only  in  a  negative  or  privative  sense, 
but  also  with  an  intensive  meaning,  has  been  asserted   by  the  old 
grammarians,  but  the  instances  adduced  have  been  doubtfully  received 
by  modem  philologers;  and  in  some  cases,  when  this  prefix  appears 
in  its  shortest  form  a-,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  it  is  a  relic  o[ 
άνά,  or  a  representative  of  α=<ία  (above,  §  181).   The  words,  which 
are  supposed  to  commence  with  the  intensive  ανά,  have  been  examined 
by  Doderlein  in  a  spedal  treatise  {Commentatio  de  άλφα  intensivo  ser- 
monis  Grascu   Erlang.  1830).    The  following,  conmiencing  with  έτ-, 
seem  to  be  intensive  and  yet  not  collective;  namely,  ά-τένης,  "exces- 
sively stretched,  obstinate,  stubborn;"  ά-χανής,  "widely  opened,  ex- 
tremely gaping;"  ά-ΰπερχίς, "very  eagerly;"  ά-όκελές  and  ά-όχελέως, 
"exceedingly  hard;"  ά-χήδενα^  "very  great  sorrow"  (Buttmann, -4f^/. 
SprL  II.  p.  358);  and  that  these  may  presume  the  prefix  άνά  is  clear 
firom  the  words  which  have  the  prefix  νη-  with  an  intensive  significa- 
tion: such  are  νηγάτεος  (άγα^'ός),  νηδνμος  (ηδύς),  νη^ζης  {aL•τ^ξ\ 
νηιίεδανός  (ητίεδανός),  νψρεχώς  (άτρεχώς),  νήχντος  (πολνχντος)ί 
νωλεμές  (βίλεΓν,  comp.  ουλαμός,  Doderlein,  de  άλφα  inteneivo,  ΡΡ-21 
foil.).  We  do  not  refer  νήριτός  to  this  class.  It  seems  to  us  rather  to  be 
connected  with  the  root  οι  νηρενς,&ο.,  and  thus  the  νι^ρ^το^  νλη  of  He- 
siod  {Op.  et  D.  511)  will  imply  a  floating  fluctuating  mass  of  foliage 
(above, p.  160,  note).  Supposing,  however,  that  the  intensive  ά-  and  νη- 
belong  to  the  same  pronominal  element  as  the  negative  prefix  of  the  same 
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form,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  how  the  same  form  could  have 
borne  meanings  so  opposite. 

Doderlein  attempts  to  reconcile  the  negative  and  intensive  uses  of 
a  as  follows  (de  άλφα  intensivo,  p.  24):  "I  consider  that  by  a  sort  of 
abuse  the  proper  force  of  a  privative  has  been  turned  into  an  expres- 
sion of  excess  (nimietas) -,  ^nst  as  in  those  words  in  which  «  is  put  for 
δυς\  for  the  depravation  of  a  thing  is  nearly  the  same  as  its  defect, 
and  excess  is  nearly  the  same  as  depravation.  Thus,  among  the  Greeks, 
άπάλαμος  is,  in  Homer,  he  who  is  without  skill,  in  Pindar,  he  who 
makes  a  bad  use  of  his  skill;  and  in  German,  Unlust  is  used  in  a 
privative  sense,  Unstem  in  a  depravative  sense,  and  Unstier  in  an 
exaggerative  and  intensive  sense.  If  greatness  lies  between  immensity 
and  littleness,  immense  and  little  things  are  alike  excluded  from  the 
category  of  greatness."  Pott  {Etymol.ForscL•  zweiteAuflage,  i.  Theil. 
p.  387)  explains  the  negative  prefix  with  an  intensive  signification 
in  such  words  as  Unzahl,  "an  enormous  number;"  ungross^  "very 
great;"  Unkuh,  "a  great  cow,"  &c.,  by  the  conception  of  a  magni- 
tude without  comparison  or  proportion.  In  our  opinion  the  negative 
and  intensive  significations  of  a-  are  alike  due  to  the  notion  of  "far- 
ness,"  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  primary  one  of  ά-νά,  να-,  and 
ά-;  for  distance  suggests  magnitude  or  extent  quite  as  much  as  sepa- 
ration and  incompatibility;  and  we  shall  see,  in  the  following  chapter, 
that  in  the  form  val  or  νή  this  negative  prefix  appears  as  a  most 
emphatic  affirmation.  "With  regard  to  Doderlein's  supposed  connexion 
between  "excess"  and  "depravity,"  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  μάλα 
and  μόλις  are  connected  with  malus,  and  that  μόγις  and  μΌχ%•ος  spring 
from  the  same  origin  as  μέγας.  So,  too,  we  understand  VirgiPs  iniquo 
ponder e  rastri  as  referring  only  to  excessive  weight;  and  in-gens  = 
VΛBQ-φ\n^ς^  means  "over-grown,"  i.  e.  of  excessive  magnitude. 

186  But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  correlative  uses  of  ανά 
and  xata  is  their  appearance  in  an  abridged  form  as  Sv  and  κίν,  with 
much  the  same  functions  to  perform.  That  the  av,  which  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  verbs,  expressing  the  apodosis  of  a  condition,  is  in 
reality  the  preposition  ανά,  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  use  of 
that  preposition  in  the  old  poets  under  the  same  shortened  form 
(Bockh,  Not.  Critt.  in  Find.  p.  387).  It  is  also  sufficiently  obvious 
from  the  use  of  the  prepositions,  άν-τΐ,  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to  ανά  that  προ-τΐ  does  to  Λρό,  and  άμ-φί,  which  stands  for  άναφί,  as 
αμφω  does  for  ανα-φω=άνα-δ^ω»  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  we  regard  a-v  as  the  locative  of  the  mutilated  pro- 
noun a,  or  consider  the  ν  as  part  of  the  suffix  -va,  for  the  ν  of  the 
locative  is  simply  this  suffix  in  a  mutilated  state. 
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The  identity  of  the  prepoeition  α-νά  and  the  particle  &v  was  xeeog- 
nised  many  years  ago  by  Hermann,  who,  in  his  laborious  treatise  on 
the  particle  av  (Opusctd.  Vol.iv.  p.  6),  explains  the  use  of  the  particle 
from  the  sense  of  eecuTidum,  '*  according  to,"  in  which  ανά  is  found; 
thus,  he  says,  ίβονλόμην  αν  d  ίδννάμην  is  equivalent  to  ΙβουΙόρψ 
avic  romo  d  Ιδχτνάμην.  He  also  connects  τίεν  with  xal,  on  tiie  ground 
that  o^  x£  ΟΈοϊς  ίπεχεί^ψαι  isequivalentto  og  xci  ^eoZg  Isrsarii^i^ai. 
With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  particles  av  and  χεν,  he  thinki 
that  these  two  words,  like  Ϊ0ως,  ycov^  and  τε,  are  only  so  many  modin- 
cations  of  the  idea  of  probability.  This  explanation  is  quite  insnfBrient^ 
but  Hermann  is  undoubtedly  right  in  comparing  av  with  ανά.   That 
odv  also  is  connected  with  xmra,  and  that  the  first  syllable  jce  wis 
actually  used  by  the  older  Greeks  instead  of  the  more  lengthened  fom 
in  which  the  preposition  appears  in  the  classical  authors,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Adolfus  Weber,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Gymnasrani 
at  Torgau,  who  has  shown  that  Tucta  is  shortened  into  χά,  not  int> 
Tcar,  and  that  xeer  has  arisen  more  from  usage  than  from  the  nature  cf 
the  case.    Welcker,  in  his  notice  of  Weber*e  pamphlet  (Bheimscke* 
Museum  for  1835,  p.  638),  has  given  an  instance  of  the  nee  of  jw  lor 
wxxa  from  an  inscription  of  the  69th  Olympiad  (in  Chishull,  Antiq, 
Asiat.  p.  49),  where  we  have  ΕΖΗΤΗΣΕ  ΤΑΣ  ΠΟΛΕΙΣ  Τ  ΑΣ 
ΚΑ  ΤΗΝ  ΣΕΑΕΤΚΙ^Α.   Weber  therefore  infers  the  derivatka 
of  av  and  Χ€ί(χέ),  from  άνά,  %αχά  *,  and  we  agree  with  him  in  thinkii:^ 
that  ανά,  TUcta,  and  av^  ocBV  are  cognate  and  parallel  oorrelmtireaw 
We  believe,  however,  that  χα^=χεν  is  not  apocopated  from  xceti,  but 
that  the  latter  is  a  subsequent  and  lengthened  form,  bearing  the  sao» 
relation  to  xa=xar  that  av-ta  does  to  &v.  For  if  χα  had  not  resulted 
from  the  independent  χεν  (according  to  the  principle  often  referred 
to),  the  longer  form  would  have  retained  the  ε,  as  in  fi^-rcf,  bI-xo. 
Tcai-vog,  χεΓ-θι,  Ac. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  origin  of  prepo- 
sitions, to  suppose  that  they  would  naturally  and  necessarily  be  used 
by  themselves  as  cases  of  pronouns  before  they  were  employed  as 
supplements  to  the  cases  of  nouns,  when  those  cases  had,  by  tL^ 
mutilation  of  their  endings,  lost  their  original  significanoa  We  ob- 
serve remains  of  this  use  not  only  in  classical  Greek,  but   even  xa 


*  De  χατά  /Vopoeiiioms  Apocope^  scr.  Ad.  Weber,  GymneuU  Tor^omam  Sm- 
conrector  et  DiscipUnce  Mathem,  etc  PhysiccB  Doctor.  1835.  Since  the  pablica&os 
of  the  first  edition  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  valuable  lift!* 
essay,  with  the  following  notice  respecting  the  author  from  Dr.  G.W.  Mailer,  th^ 
Rector  |of  the  Torgau  Gymnaeium :  *<Obiit  Suerini  a.  d.  IV.  Jan.  anno  p.  Chr 
1842.Θ.  W.M."  The  real  effect  of  Weber's  argument,  although  it  does  not  sees 
to  have  occurred  to  himself,  is  to  prove  the  independent  existence  of  «or  s=s<va:' 
a  preposition  equivalent  to  its  offspring  xa-rcr. 
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modern  French  and  Italian.  In  the  former  we  find  abnost  all  the 
prepositions  used  in  their  primary  sense  as  adverbs  of  place :  thus  we 
have  &;,  "at  the  same  time"  (Sophod.  (Ed.  Tyr.  27,  quoted  above, 
§  170) ;  ΪΛΐ,  "in  addition"  ((Ed.  Tyr.  183 :  ϊν  i*  αλοχοι^  nohcd  τ  ϊηι 
ματέρες.  Antig,  789 :  Ttcd  tf'  ovt  άθαι/άτων  φύξΐ^Μ)^  ουδείς,  οΰ^' 
αμερίων  ϊτί  άνΟ^ροΜΤαη/;  see  however,  Matth.  Gr.  Gr,  §  68417);  tcqOq, 
"in  addition"  (Plato,  Resp.  p.  466  e:  %al  nqoq  γε  αξουόι,  Demosth. 
Philipp.  I.  p.  47 :  τάλαντα  ίνενητίοντα  καΐ  μΐ;κρόν  τι  ηρός):  or  even 
two  at  once  in  Homer,  as  in  Iliad  v.  66 :  ^  δε  δια  τίρο  άντικρν  xatk 
κύότιν  ντί  66τε\)ν  ηλν^  αχίοχή.  That  χα-τά  and  ά-νύ  are  also  used 
in  this  way  is  well  known:  thus  we  have  in  Herodotus  (i.  208) :  η  μίν 
δη  ίξαναχώρεε,  χαχα  ύπέόχενο  Λρωτα,  and  (m.  86):  of  ί|,  χατα 
ΰννε&ηχαντο,  Λορηόαν  ijrl  τα  ν  ΐτίηων: — and  in  Homer  (Iliad  χνπι. 
562):  μέλανες  S"  ανα  βότρνες  ηόαν.  In  Italian  and  French  the  pre- 
positions ne  and  en,  both  signifying  "in,"  are  used  as  general  adverbs 
of  relation  with  the  meaning  "of  this,"  "from  this,"  "with  regard  to 
this."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  particles  are  derived  from 
inde,  as  ^  is  from  tot  (Grimm,  D.  Or.  m.  p.  746;  Raynouard,  Gr.  d.  I. 
langue  Bom.  pp.  86,  268),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  their  use;  but  the  forms  themselves  show  that  these  adverbs 
were  eventually  superseded  by  the  preposition  included  in  the  Latin  tn-ci^. 
The  use  οΐ&ν  and  χέν,  like  that  of  all  the  other  particles  in  Ghreek, 
is  a  proof  of  the  early  tendency  and  striving  of  that  language  afber 
clearness  of  logical  expression.  It  is  true  that  the  moods  of  verbs,  as 
well  as  the  cases  of  nouns,  are  capable  of  expressing,  without  any  out- 
ward helps,  all  the  necessary  modifications  of  meaning.  But  they  can- 
not always  do  this  with  logical  distinctness,  even  when  they  retain  the 
full  force  of  their  inflexions ;  and  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  ending 
is  overbalanced  by  the  body  of  the  word,  or  sacrificed  to  the  laws  of 
euphony,  it  becomes  impossible  to  express  the  different  local  relations 
or  cases  of  nouns  without  prepositions,  and  the  different  modal  rela- 
tions of  verbs  without  particles,  to  designate  the  dependence  or  sub- 
sequence of  the  secondary  sentences.  One  of  the  great  beauties  of 
the  Greek  language,  as  it  stands,  is  its  frequent  use  of  particles  or 
pronominal  words  for  this  purpose,  but  no  one  of  these  particles  is 
employed  with  more  efiBcacy  than  those  two  fragmentary  prepositions 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  older  Greek  writers  used  both  av 
and  xiv  to  express  the  apodosis  of  an  hypothesis  or  condition:  the 
later  authors  employed  only  the  former.  According  to  what  we  have 
stated  above  (§  166),  τίίν  would,  if  not  an  enclitic,  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning  as  α-νά,  ^*  in  that."  As,  however,  χεν  is  but  a  dependent 
word,  it  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  τε  and  r^  jcov  and  ^ω^,  which 
are  all  etymologically  connected  with  it,  and  signifies  "in  some  place 
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or  other,"  "in  any  way,"  and,  by  implication,  ** perhaps."  In  fact, 
TiBV  bears  the  same  relation  to  r£5=rtv-g  that  ανά =f  ανά  doe»  t«> 
TtBivog  (§  149).  If  τε  is  an  enclitic  form  of  χαί,  the  relation  between 
them  is  altogether  the  same  as  that  which  subsists  between  χεν  as•] 
αν.  Indeed  there  is  a  much  closer  connexion  than  is  generaUy  sup- 
posed between  the  copulative  sentence  and  the  hypothetical  propoei> 
tion.  In  either  case  we  have  a  relative  with  an  indefinite  antecedent. 
Thus  in  άνδρες  τε  καΐ  ΪΛΧοι,  ^' where  horses,  there  men,"  re  is  an  ii<- 
definite  antecedent  to  the  relative  Ttal;  and  in  εϊ  τις  ταντα  δ^ά^• 
aya^hg  αν  εΐη,  "α«  often  as  any  one  did  these  things,  he  woald  ic 
often  be  a  good  man,"  the  particle  Sv  is  the  indefinite  antecedent  tc 
iie  relative  ft  (see  Gr,  Or,  Art.  397,  and  elsewhere).  The  partides 
ϊΐη^  and  Ί,  which  are  both  of  a  demonstrative  nature,  the  latter  being 
in  fact  a  residuum  of  t^^ii,  are  similarly  used  in  the  apodosis  as  tL- 
antecedents  of  D6<)  which  is  clearly  connected  with  the  roots  c^.  si 
cum,  αμα,  Ac.  (see  Maskil  le  Sopher,  pp.  14,  30).  In  Sanscrit  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  hypothetical  and  relative  sentence^ 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  obviously  relative  origin  of  ycuiiy  bat  ab^ 
by  the  occasional  parallelism  of  the  relative  and  eA«f  =  "if:"  thiu  L• 
the  ΗΜραάέςα,  9I.  29,  we  find:  ^^yad  abh&vi,  na  tad  bh&vi;  bhavi 
chin  na  tad  anyatha,"  t.  e.  ^^what  will  not  be,  that  will  not  be;  if  h 
will  be,  this  [is]  not  otherwise."  When  we  find  τε  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, and  xal  in  the  latter,  which  is  the  common  constraction.  th» 
meaning  conveyed  is,  that  what  is  affirmed  generally  (re  =  ^  in  a&j 
way")  of  the  former,  is  affirmed  in  the  same  way  of  the  latter  (xia 
z=  "in  this").  When  τε  appears  in  both  sentences,  the  meaning  i^ 
that  what  is  affirmed  in  any  way  of  one  is  predicated  in  some  way  o*' 
the  other.  Similarly,  we  should  expect  (1)  that  χε  would  appear  is 
the  hypothesis  and  αν  in  the  apodosis,  with  this  meaning  —  if  sacii 
were  "in  any  way"  (κε)  the  case,  then  "in  that  case"  or  "&rther' 
(ά-νά,  αν)  such  things  would  follow:  or  (2)  that  χεν  would  appear 
in  both,  with  this  sense  —  if  such  were  "in  any  way"  the  case,  then 
"in  some  way"  such  things  would  ensue.  We  frequently  find  hoik  of 
these  constructions  in  the  epic  and  lyric  poets,  as  in  the  foUovisj: 
examples;  (1)  Homer,  Odyss,  vm.  353:  χώς  αν  ίγώ  6s  δεοψέμετ^ 
ά&ανάτοι6ι  %•εοΐ6ίν^  εΐ  χεν  "Αρης  οϊχοιτο,  χρέος  χαΐ  δε6μόν  aiti§ec. 
Pindar,  Nem,  ιχ.  34:  ΧρομΙω  χεν  νχαΰπίζων  —  ίχρινας  αν  χΐνόχ*- 
νον  οξείαίς  άντάς.  (2)  Homer,  Iliad  \ι,  50:  τών  χέν  τ<κ  jj^o^taeccrn 
πατήρ  ίηερείύί  anowa^  εΐ  χεν  Ιμ^  ζωον  πεχν^οιτ  hd  νψ^Λτ 
^Αχαιών.  Hesiod,  apud  Aristot,  Eth.  v.  5:  ε?  χε  9τάθΐΗ  τά  χ  |ρ<^. 
δίχη  χ  Ι&εΐα  γίνοιτο.  There  appears  to  be  a  particular  attiactior 
of  the  indefinite  χέν  into  the  protasis,  as  might  be  expected  finom  t^e 
generally  vague  nature  of  hypothetical  sentences.     Even  £v  is   ap- 
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pended  to  relative,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  hypothetical  words  in 
the  Attic  dialect;  thus,  we  constantly  have  lav,  or  αν,  og  αν,  Ac:  and 
χεν  seems  to  have  heen  similarly  appended  to  the  conditional  particle 
by  the  Cretans,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  gloss  on  /ϊα/-χαν=/α/-καν, 
in  Hesychius ,  and  from  the  Doric  collocation  cd-xa.  In  Homer  and 
Pindar  we  often  find  χε  in  the  hypothesis  without  any  corresponding 
X6  or  αν  in  the  apodosis.  Thus  in  Iliad,  xix.  321:  ov  μίν  γάρ  τ  ν  χα- 
τίώτερον  άλλο  ηά^οίμι,  σνδ^  ει  χεν  τον  ηαχρόξ  αποφ^ιμένοιο  πν- 
^οΐμην.  Pindar,  Pyth.  rv.  263:  εΐ  γάρ  rig  όζους  οξυτόμφ  ΛελεχΒί, 
ΙξερεΙίΙίαν  χεν  μεγάλας  δρυός,  αΐόχύνοί  di  ot  %•αψον  είδος,  χαΐ 
φ^ννόχαρΛος  Ιοΐόα  δίδοΐ  ψαφον  τιερ  οντάς, — ^where,  however,  χαί 
stands  as  a  sort  of  substitution  for  the  τοεν  which  might  have  appeared 
in  the  apodosis.  The  fact  is,  that  the  hypothetical  particle,  in  its  older 
and  stronger  form,  is  itself  a  relative  word,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
following  chapter,  and  even  εί,  which  is  generally  its  representative, 
and  which  is  more  immediately  connected  with  f ,  where  the  idea  of 
nearness  is  not  so  strongly  expressed,  may  always  be  referred  both  in 
origin  and  meaning  to  the  second  pronominal  element. 

As  there  are  instances  in  which  xccl  is  found  in  the  first  of  two 
correlated  sentences,  and  τε  in  the  second,  the  enclitic  x£v  might  occa- 
sionally be  expected  to  appear  in  the  second  sentence  in  opposition  to 
av  in  the  protasis :  the  instances  of  this  construction  must  be  very 
few;  the  only  example,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  in  Pindar, 
Nem,  vn.  89 :  εΐ  ί'  avth  xaX  %ε6ς  civ  Μχοι,  ίν  τίν  χ  1%•έλοι— ευτυχώς 
ναΐείν.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  read  άνέχΟί,  with  Thiersch 
and  Bockh,  for  the  meaning  clearly  is — "if  a  God  would  condescend 
to,  would  put  up  with,  would  not  disdain ^  the  law  of  good  neigh- 
bours," a  sense  which  ανέχω  bears  in  Euripides,  Hecuba,  119:  Ka6* 
όάνδρας  ανίχων  λίχτρ  Αγαμίμνων,  and  Sophocles,  Ajax,  212:  Ι^εΙ 
dB,  λέχος  δουριάλαηον,  ότέρξας  άνέχει  ^Όυρίος  Αίας, 

187  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  &v  and  χέν ,  is  the  place  which  these  par- 
ticles occupy  in  the  sentence.  Neither  of  them  can  appear  as  the 
first  word,  but  they  are  always  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  conditional  word ,  when  they  appear  in  the  protasis ,  or  in  that 
part  of  the  apodosis,  in  which  the  reference  to  the  hypothesis  is  most 
distinct  and  prominent,  in  other  words,  where  the  antecedent  would 
be  most  likely  to  stand.  The  formation  of  the  compound  conditional 
particles  βαίχαν^  aXxcc,  lav,  όταν,  &c.  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  at- 
traction of  xiv  and  αν  to  the  conditional  words:  the  following  will  serve 
as  instances  of  the  mode  of  placing  αν  in  the  apodosis.  When  there 
is  no  reason  for  its  appearing  in  other  positions,  αν  always  follows  the 

AA 
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predicate :  thus  Sophocles,  Ajcuc,  550 :  ω  naly  γένοιο  πατρόζ  εύτυφ 
ότερος,  τα  δ'  ίλΧ  όμοιος*  χαΐ  yivoC  αν  συ  οοατίός.   Here  is  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  first  yivoio,  and  the  second  signifies  the  result  of  a 
condition;  in  the  opposition  therefore  of  the  two   repeated  words, 
the  &v  should  immediately  follow  the  second:  "may  yon  be,  &Cy  and 
you  will  be  in  that  case,  &c."     But  in  the  following  passage,  where 
there  is  a  similar  opposition  of  the  optative  proper  to  the  optative 
with  αν,  the  antithesis  is  between  the  two  negatives,  not  between  tk 
two  verbs,  and  therefore  the  &v  appears  immediately  after  the  direct 
negative  ού,  to  which  the  indirect  μη  is  strongly  opposed ;  Sophod^ 
Antigon.  686:  οντ^  αν  δνναίμην^  μψ   ΙηιΔταίμτιν  Χέγπν,  "Ι  should 
not  even  in  this  (i.  e.  if  I  knew  how)  be  able,  and  I  pray  that  I  neTer 
may  know  how  to  say,  Ac."     The  negative  ου,  and  the  cognate  par- 
ticle ovVi  exercise  an  attraction  upon  av  in  the  apodosis  similar  to 
that  which  it  experiences  in  the  protasis  from  the  relative  and  con- 
ditional words.  Thus,  we  very  often  find  the  collocations  ovx  αν,  ovf 
av,  wc    αν,  o&ror'  αν,  Ac ,  and  &v  is  often  drawn  away  firom  its 
verb  by  the  influence  of  ovv:  compare  Demosthen.  OlyntL•  i.  13:  ri 
ovv  av  τις  εΐποι  ταντα  λίγεις  ημΧν  νυν;  OlyntL•  lu.  14:  τΐ  ονν  αν 
τις  ditoi  6ν γράφεις ταντ  είναι ότρατιαηιχό;  Plato, Sytnpos.]^.202i>: 
τι  ονν  αν,  ίψην,  εΐη  6  "Ερως,  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious;  the  par- 
ticle ovv  refers  directly  and  specially  to  what  has  preceded,,  and  the 
particle  av  must  of  course  have  the  same  reference  in  questions  lilw 
those  which  we  have  quoted.    In  general,  whatever  word  in  the  apo- 
dosis is  to  be  expressed  with  most  emphasis  in  reference  to  the  con- 
ditional sentence,  whether  that  conditional  sentence  is  expressed  or 
understood,  this  word  is  followed  by  αν;  Herodotus,  m.  119:  aafghg 
δΐ  και  μψο^ς  ουκ  hi  μευ  ζωόντων,  άδελφε6ς  αν  άλλος  ovdm 
τροΛω  γίνοιτο.    Thus  also  qualitative  adverbs,  like  ηδέως,  εΙχότ09ί 
τάχα,  μάλι6τα^  Ac.,  on  which  the  emphasis  always  falls,  are  invariably 
followed  by  αν,  unless  some  other  word  with  a  stronger  attractive 
power  appears  in  the  sentence:  Plato,  Protagor,  p.  318  a:   ηδίως  av 
φηΰι  πν^έΰ^αι.  As  words  expressing  opinion  about  or  information  on 
a  subject  have  all  the  eflect  of  qualifying  adverbs  or  predicative  words, 
we  find  that  they  also  attract  the  particle  into  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; Plato,  PhoBdoj  p.  101  Ε :   db  δ*  εΐηερ  εΐ  των  φιλο(50φ&^ 
οΐμαι  αν  ώς  Ιγώ  λίγω  Λοιοϊς.   It  is  prefixed  to  the  word  of  thinking 
when  the  emphasis  falls  upon  a  word  before  it,  as  in  Plato,  Besp^' 
lica,  I.  p.  333  A:  προς  γε  υποδημάτων  αν  οΐμαι  φαΙης  οίχη^^ν,  ot 
if  a  relative  word  precedes,  as  in  Thucydides,  L  22 :  ώ^  d*  αν  ϊδόχονν 
ίμοί — τλ  δέοντα  μάλιότα  εΙπειν,  or  ovx,  as  in  the  same  author,  n. 
89:  oinc  av  ηγούνται — αν^ίόταβ^αι  ημάς,    Κ  emphatic  adyerhs 
occur  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  verb  significant  of  opinion ,  the 
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αν  as  a  particle  of  reference  is  naturally  enough  repeated  with  the 
different  predicative  words;  thus  in  Thucyd.  n.  41,  we  find  doTCBiv  &v 
fiot  rhv  aircov  άνδρα  ΙπΙ  Λλεΐότ  &v  είδη,  xai  μετά  χαρίτων  μα- 
Ϊχ6χ^  αν  eirvQaniXiug  tb  ϋώμα  αΰταρκες  ΛαρεχΒΰ%•αί.  The  most 
curious  and  most  instructive  instance  of  this  hyperbaton  is  the  in- 
trusion of  aVi  which  belongs  to  an  optative  following,  into  the  phrase 
ουκ  qW  Bl=vereor  ut.  Euripides  has  ονκ  οίί '  αν  εΐ  πείόαψι  in  two 
passages  (Medea  ^  911,  Alcestis,  49),  but  it  is  clear  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  metre  have  obliged  him  to  misplace  the  particle,  which 
certainly  ought  to  follow  the  negative,  as  appears  from  Plato,  Timceus, 
p.  26  b:  ίγώ,  a  μεν  χ%'ες  ηχουόα,  ούχ  αν  οίδ'  εΐ  δνναΐμην  άπαντα 
Ιν  μνημ'ΐυ  itahv  λαβείν,  and  from  the  somewhat  similar  passages  in 
Demosthenes,  de  Fals,  Legat.  p.  441,  21:  ovS*  dg  εί  olS*  on  φη- 
όείεν,  and  Procem.  p.  1423,  14:  ονδεν  αν  τα  νμίνερ  εν  οίδ*  δη 
βελτιον  όχοΐη.  The  αν  appears  unattracted  in  Anstoph.  Aves^  1018: 
ουκ  οΐδά  γ  εΐ  φ^αΐηζ  &ν. 

The  particle  χέν  is  distinguished  from  &v  by  its  tendency  to  as- 
sume an  early  place  in  the  sentence.  It  is  put  before  many  words  to 
which  av  is  regularly  subjoined;  thus  as  Hermann  justly  remarks 
(Opuscul,  rv.  p.  7),  if  Syagrus  (Herodotus,  vn.  159)  had  not  been  de- 
sirous of  making  a  line  ij  χε  μίγ  ώμω^ενεν  δ  Πελοπίδης  ^Αγαμίμνοχυ 
in  imitation  of  Homer's  η  %ε  μεγ'  οΐμώξειε  γέρων  Ιππηλάτα  Πηλενς 
(Iliad  νπ.  125),  he  would  have  said  η  μέγα  &ν  ώμωξεuv. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  NEGATIVE  AND  OTHER  PARTICLES. 

§  188  Grimm's  remarks  on  negative  particles.  189  May  μη,  νη,  vai,  and 
ού'%.  190  Interrogative  particles,  and  their  connexion  with  the  nega- 
tives. 191  Particles  need  in  answers  to  questions.  192  Inferential  par- 
ticles. 193  Other  words  indicating  progression  or  continoance.  194  Co- 
pulative conjunctions  sometimes  due  to  the  same  οοηηβχίοπ  of  thonght; 
195  but  generally  derived  from  the  indefinite  and  relative  pronouns.  1% 
Identity  of  χα  and  que,  197  Use  of  r«  as  an  affix  to  relative  words. 
198  Different  origin  of  «  and  τοι.  199  Disjunctive  particles.  200  Com- 
parisons. 201  Distributive  particles.  202  Pronominal  origin  of  δη.  Tem- 
poral particles.  203  The  concessive  particle  γε.  204  Γάρ  and  £^β• 
205  The  hypothetical  si. 

188  TN  the  last  chapter  we  were  led,  by  an  investigation  into 
-^  the  origin  of  the  prepositions  ανά  iind  occcra,  to  make 
some  remarks  as  well  on  the  particles  av  and  τοέν,  as  on  the 
negative  uses  of  the  word  ά-νά,  and  its  abridged  or  mutilated 
forms.  We  shall  commence  our  inquiries,  upon  the  important 
subject  of  the  Greek  particles  in  general,  by  a  reference  to  what 
we  said  there,  as  a  natural  introduction  to  the  extensive  question 
respecting  the  words  which  express  interrogation,  negation  and 
inference,  which,  we  shall  find,  are  aU  connected  in  the  Greek 
and  cognate  languages. 

Grimm,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  his  great  work,  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  with  thai  extraordinary  diligence  and  learning 
which  he  everywhere  displays.  We  refer  our  readers  to  what  he  s&p 
with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  this  part  of  his  work  has  been  rendered 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  and  commented  on,  by  a  scholar  of 
considerable  ability  (Philol  Museum,  u.  pp.  315  foil.).  We  shall 
make  the  German  philologer's  inquiries  the  basis  of  our  own  on  the 
present  occasion ;  for,  although  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  seen  the 
general  principle  by  which  all  the  phenomena  are  to  be  explained, 
and  although  he  has  in  consequence  fallen  into  some  particular  errors, 
such  are  his  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  that  we  could  not 
hope  to  add  much  by  our  own  researches  to  the  vast  induction  of 
particulars  which  he  has  collected  and  arranged. 

He  conMuences  by  stating  (ra.  p.  708)  the  distinction  between  a 
negation  and  an  opposition;  the  latter  includes  the  former,  but  not 
vice  versa.  "The  essence  of  the  proper  negation  consists  in  the 
logical  denying  of  a  position.     By  the  expression  not  mountain,  not 
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goody  the  position  mountain^  good  is  excluded,  but  it  is  left  indefinite, 
whether  the  opposite  valley^  evU^  or  the  intermediate  notion'p/ain, 
middling,  is  to  be  supplied."  He  adds ,  "  -4W  negation  proceeds  from 
the  grounds  of  the  position,  and  presupposes  it.  The  position  is  in- 
dependent, the  negation  necessarily  refers  to  a  position,  and  cannot 
be  expressed  as  anything  new ,  but  merely  as  a  modification  of  the 
position.  This  modification  results  from  an  insertion  in  the  positive 
position ,  which  insertion  in  the  first  instance  consists  of  the  smallest 
possible  particle,  producing  an  eflfect  both  rapid  and  sure.  By  de- 
grees, however,  this  negative  particle  is  usually  connected  very  closely 
with  other  words.  Along  with  it  we  often  find  substantives  that 
strengthen  the  sense,  which  can  even  take  the  negativing  power  from 
it  to  themselves."  He  then  divides  the  simple  negation  in  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  into  two  kinds — the  consonant-form  and  the  vowel- 
form.  The  fundamental  letter  of  the  consonant-form  is  N.  Thus, 
in  Gothic  it  was  ne,  in  High  German  nein^ni-ein  (so  non^  anciently 
nenum,  from  Ti^-unum*),  and  in  old  English  ne•  The  German  nicht, 
English  not,  are  compounds  signifying  no-thing;  compare  the  old 
High  German  niowiht^  niowicht^  nieht;  middle  High  German  nicht ^ 
niht;  Anglo-Saxon  ndvihty  nauht,  nauht;  English  nought^  not  {Phil 
Mus.  u.  p.  326).  Of  a  similar  formation  is  the  Latin  nihil =ηβ'' 
hilum.  The  English  no  is  a  compound  of  ne  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ά 
(Gothic  at,  aio,  comp.  al/d,  aevum)^  which  signifies  always;  ev-er 
contains  the  same  element.  The  middle  High  German  prefix  en- 
does  not  we  conceive  arise  from  the  old  High  German  n'  for  ni,  nor 
do  we  think  it  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  ίμον,  Ιμοί,  ίμέ^  ft^om 
μου,  μοί,  μέ  (Grimm,  p.  711).  It  is,  we  believe,  the  fuller  form  of  the 
negation  (compare  ά-νά),  and  is  connected  with  the  German  un-,  ent-^ 
Latin  in-.  Grimm  himself  compares  the  old  High  German  interro- 
gative innu,  tnu,  eno  with  the  Gothic  annu,  and  sees  nothing  strange 
in  the  substitution  of  t  in  old  High  German  for  a  in  Gk>thic  (ra. 
p.  757).  The  vowel-form  of  the  simple  negation  is  a  suffix  -at,  -a  or 
-i,  one  or  other  of  the  two  component  letters  being  occasionally 
omitted.  This  suffix  is  peculiar  to  the  old  Norse.  It  is  probably, 
as  Grimm  supposes  (p.  718),  a  corruption  of  vdtt,  which  is  used  to 
strengthen  the  negation,  like  the  German  wicht,  and  the  fundamental 
negation  is  omitted,  as  the  French  negative  is  before  pas,  point,  rten, 


'*'  Whether  we  accept  this  etymology  or  not,  there  is  no  objection  to 
it  from  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  mere  negative,  having  no  relation  to 
unity  in  particular,  .e.  g.  in  non  multif  for  in  these  compound  negatives  the 
adjunct  is  very  little  regarded.  Thus,  although  it  is  clear  that  nemo= 
ne-homo,  Virgil  does  not  scruple  to  write  nemo  divom  {/Eneid  ix.  6). 
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in  pas  un  mot^  point  du  totU,  rien  du  tout.  The  prohibitive  neg«^ 
is  in  Gothic  ni  as  in  ni  grit!  (μη  χλαϊε);  old  High  German  the  same 
as  in  ni  churi!  (noli)]  in  middle  High  German  the  prefix  en  u  k 
en  ruoche!  (noli  curare)  \  in  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  ne^  fi-equently  sla-engtli• 
ened  by  a  following  ηά=η€'ά  (never),  thus  ne  vSp  pu  n<f,  "weep  not." 
Grimm's  general  conclusion  is  as  follows  (p.  743):  "On  the  whole, 
then,  there  are  two  sorts  of  negation.  The  one  quite  formal  and 
abstract,  which,  though  at  first  the  soul  of  all  negation,  vanishes  bj 
degrees  in  its  separate  use,  and  only  continues  its  influence  in  con- 
nexion with  other  particles.  It  is  superseded  by  words  which  pro- 
perly contain  the  idea  of  lees,  little ,  small,  either  quite  concretely,  or 
perhaps  in  a  more  abstract  sense.  At  first  they  are  only  united  as 
companions  to  the  negative  particle,  and  coalesce  into  an  equally 
abstract  form,  of  which  our  new  High  German  nicht,  new  Netherland 
niet,  English  not  is  the  most  striking  example.  Frequently,  however, 
they  dispense  with  the  simple  negative,  and  make  a  formal  negation 
out  of  their  diminutive-sense,  as  is  especially  shown  in  the  Norse  ieke. 
This  interlacing  of  the  formal,  and,  as  it  were,  material  negadoc, 
explains  to  us  two  phenomena:  on  the  one  hand,  the  repetition  of  tie 
negative-particle,  and,  on  the  other,  its  complete  dispensableness.  If 
our  new  High  German  weder  (neque)=ola  High  German  niwedar,  the 
middle  High  German  wan  (niet)=tietoany  the  Gothic  tbai=nibai:  in 
like  manner  we  have  seen  that  also  etoup  ('an  atom'),  wint,  tuivel 
(*  devil')*,  and  the  old  Nordish  voitr  (*  demon,'  *  genius')  serve  as  na- 
tives without  any  preceding  abstract  negation.  The  formal  negation 
is  therefore  unessentiaL" 

If  now  we  compare  this  ni,  ne,  of  the  German  dialects  with  the 
Greek  negative  prefix  νη-  and  with  the  second  syllable  of  ά-νά»  ^ 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  their  identity.  "We  have  before 
mentioned,  that  the  middle  High  German  prefix  en-  points  to  a  Mer 
form  corresponding  to  the  whole  of  ά-νά»  The  form  (ne)  of  the  simple 
negative  occurs  in  Latin  in  the  combination  ne-quidem  with  a  word 
interposed,  and  also  in  the  compounds  non,  neque,  &c 

189  In  the  German  dialects  we  have  seen  that  the  prohibitive 
does  not  difier  firom  the  simple  negative :  the  same  is  the  case  in  wie 
Latin  ni,  except  that  the  vowel  is  long.  In  Hebrew  also  the  pro- 
hibitive  bfi{  involves  the  same  element  as  the  negative  fiib  (above, 
§  184).  In  Greek  the  prohibitive  ib  μη,  in  Sanscrit  ma,  and  in  P^J"* 
eian  me.     The  analogy  of  the  German  dialects  might  lead  us,  at  first 


*  Just  as  **Devil  a  bit,"  is  used  in  vulgar  English  to  signify  **not  at  aH- 
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sight,  to  seek  for  some  connexion  between  μή,  and  ni,  as  Grimm  has 
done  (p.  745).  But,  when  we  consider  that  μά  and  νη  are  used  in 
direct  opposition  to  one  another  in  oaths ,  and  compare  μίν  and  vlv^ 
the  distinction  between  which  we  have  pointed  out  before,  we  are 
compelled  to  seek  for  some  way  of  explaining  the  word  μη  less  obvious 
but  less  objectionable  than  that  of  a  transformation  of  η  into  m. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  μά  and  νή,  the  former  refers  to  a  negative 
oath,  the  latter  to  a  positive  one;  moreover  valy  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  νη  that  δαί  does  to  δη,  is  always  used  in  a  positive  sense, 
like  the  Latin  ncp.  The  question  rl  μην,  is  generally  used  with  a 
negative  application;  η  μην,  which  is  used  as  a  form  of  swearing,  is 
mostly  found  in  a  positive  sense.  With  regard  to  μά  we  believe,  with 
Passow,  that  it  is,  in  itself,  neither  afi&rmative  nor  negative,  but  gains 
either  the  one  sense  or  the  other  according  as  it  has  val  or  ov  prefixed 
or  understood.  In  our  opinion  μά  contains  the  element  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun;  it  represents  an  original  μέν,  which  is  used  for  μην 
in  Herodotus ,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  με-τά  that  χά  or  xiv 
does  to  χα-τά :  so  that  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  absolute  nearness  to 
the  subject.  If  val,  νη,  are,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  are,  connected 
with  the  second  syllable  of  ά-νά,  and  the  negative  prefix  νη-,  the 
idea  conveyed  by  these  particles  must  be  quite  the  reverse;  for  the 
leading  meaning  of  vtv,  -va,  νη-  is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that 
of  " distance,"  "separation."  Grimm  says  (m.  p.  767),  "the  seemingly 
negative  form  of  the  affirmative  val  (Lat.  nael)  is  worthy  of  notice; 
we  might  compare  val  and  ov  with  the  Gothic  nS  and  jai,  except  that 
the  meaning  is  reversed.  If  we  take  the  Hessian  ά=ηα,  in  connexion 
with  the  Swabian  et=net,  and  the  identity  between  the  negative  and 
positive  expression  which  occasionally  presents  itself,  there  results 
apparently  a  deep-founded  identity  between  the  negative  and  affirma- 
tive particle,  which  I  purposely  forbear  to  investigate  farther."  All 
prima  facie  difficulty  occasioned  by  this  fact  vanishes  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  prefix  νη-  is  used  with  an  intensive  or  affirmative  signi- 
fication, and  in  general  "yes"  and  "no"  are  only  emphatic  expletives, 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  two  most  definite  pronominal  words 
ma  and  na,  signifying  separation  and  distance,  as  well  as  by  any  one 
of  those  simple  words  by  which  we  affirm  or  deny  in  our  common 
conversation.  Our  own  "yes"  is  simply  the  second  pronoun,  denoting 
"here,"  opposed  to  **no,"  the  strongest  form  of  the  third  element,  just 
as  γε  and  χα-τά  are  used  with  an  affirmative  sense ,  in  opposition  to 
α-νά  and  auto=av'VO  or  va-ito. 

In  order  to  explain  μη ,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  other 
and  more  direct  negative  ov,  and  consider  what  are  the  leading  and 
fundamental  distinctions  between  the  two  particles. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  derivation  of  ov,  ovx.   The 
only  question  that  could  be  raised,  is  whether  we  ought  to  derive  it 
at  once  from  the  Sanscrit  avak  (deorsum)^  considering  that  an  apocope 
has  taken  place  in  the  form  ού,  which  is  Pott's  opinion  (£^^  Forsa 
u.  p.  134,  comp.  i.  273,  n.  64,  183);  or  rather  withBopp  (iVr^i. 
Gramm.  pp.  547,  8)  connect  it  with  the  Indian-Zendic  ανα,  SckTook 
avo,  and  take  the  final  consonant  as  a  mutilation  of  -xt,  -χι^  the  San- 
scrit -οΛι,  -cha,  Latin  -qite ;  so  that  ov  is  related  to  ov-x,  ov-j/,  as  ικ 
is  to  ne-c,  ne-que.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  tliis  latttr 
opinion,  which,  we  think,  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  muti- 
lated root  au  (av)  (§  138),  with  the  signification  of  "removal  "sepa- 
ration," "contrast,"  which  gives  rise  to  the  negative,  in  the  Greek  cr 
av-^ig,  av'd'iy  ai-rtg*,  aV'BQvm,  Ac,  and  the  Latin  au-temy «/-/,  W' 
(haud)j  au'/uffio,  &c.  (see  Bopp,  I,  I.  p.  546).    A  question  might  *γα, 
whether  we  are  to  consider  av,  ata,  as  simply  the  element  να,  a  furt 
of  the  first  pronominal  stem ,  with  the  semivowel  transposed,  or  tli? 
same  element  appended  to  another  in  a  similar  state  of  mutilation 
A  comparison  of  aufero,  with  abs-tidi,  ab-latus,  and  of  a-va  with  i-io^ 
also  used  in  a  negative  sense ,  and  the  difficulty  of  expkdnii:^  tit 
second  vowel  otherwise,  induce  us  to  believe  that  a-va-kj  o-v-x.  «^ 
the  compound  preposition  α-«α=ά-ΛΟ=άι/-ίΤθ,  with  the  element  ^c 
affixed;  so  that  a'Var-k=0V7t  combines  the  meaning  of  αχό  andfi 
The  particle  ovv=avam=:naOam  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  tb 
etymology  of  ον-κ.  Hartung  justly  remarks  (Partikeln,  n,  3),  that  ύχ 
double  form  ovv,  ων,  leads  us,  according  to  the  analogy  οίουζ=^οζ^' 
auris,  to  a  ground-form  avv.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  CretaB  ao^ 
Laconian  word  avg,  quoted  by  Hesychius,  is  a  synonym  of  avrijoro: 
ovg.  He  says,  «v^.  «vrog.  Κρψες  καί  Αάχονες,  Now  we  might  5cp• 
pose  with  Soping  that  avtog  is  the  genitive  of  avg,  as  ώΐόξ  is  of  oi^ 
But  in  either  case  we  have  an  analogy  for  the  connexion  of  ow  v•'• 
aVf  and  the  Zend  neuter  accusative  aom,     Κ  this  be  tme,  ov-x  ^' 
presses  a  total  disjunction,   separation,  denial;  for  as  it  means  hi u 
*»from"  and  "out  of"  (§  177),  it  is  even  stronger  than  the  Laiu 
h-aut  and  non,  and  the  Greek  α-^ά,  in  which  the  fundamental  mesL- 
ing  is  the  same — $.  e.  distance,  removal.  Accordingly,  if  μά  aodfii;^ 
connected,  ον-κ  must  be  put  alongside  of  ά-νά,  νη-,  and  we  must  λ- 
pect  to  find  the  same  distinction  between  ov-%  and  μη  as  we  U^* 
already  observed  to  exist  between  νη  and  μά.  The  connexion  in  m**^* 
ing  between  ov,  ανά,  and  ano,  is  farther  shown  by  the  former  he:^ 


♦  Bachmann,  Anecd.  Vol.  ii.  p.  376,  34:  το  αν&ις  μετά  τον  c  το  si^' 
το  αν^Ί  δΐ  ποιητιτιόν,  άντϊ  τον  αυτόθι•  χαΐ  αν  τις  «ο«7»αό^.  1**^* 
του  τ,  τό  ϋατερον. 
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used  like  the  other  two,  as  a  sort  of  negative  prefix,  and  even  in 
proper  names;  thus  we  have  (1)  Οντις^  "Mr.  Nobody,"  Horn.  Od,  ix. 
366;  Eurip.  Cycl  549, 672.  (2)  Ονκαλεγιον,  "Dreadnought,''  or  "Care- 
fomought,"  Horn.  //.  in.  140;  Virg.  JEn.  n.  312;  Juv.  m.  198.  (3)  Ου- 
τοπία j  Utopia,  "Weissnichtwo,"  "Kennaquhair,  "Lord-knows- where." 
All  scholars  who  have  written  on  the  distinction  between  ού-κ 
and  μη,  have  made  it  consist  in  this,  that  while  the  former  denies 
absolutely,  the  latter  denies  relatively  to  some  thought  or  opinion  of 
the  speaker.  In  other  words,  ον-κ  denies  objeciively,  μη  st^jectively*. 
And  what  could  be  better  suited  to  express  subjectivity  than  a  word 
which  contains,  under  a  strong  form,  the  simple  element  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun?  Such  a  word  is  μη,  a  stronger  form  of  |L(a;  for  ^ά 
is  opposed  to  νή  as  nearness  is  to  famess,  and  μη  to  ov-x  as  subject 
is  to  object.  This  root  appears  with  the  same  notion  of  subjectivity 
in  the  verb  μάω=μΒνω,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

190  We  proceed  to  the  interrogative  particles.  As  we  have  dis- 
tinguished negation  into  subjective  and  objective,  so  Grimm  considers 
that  questions  are  either  subjective  or  objective  (m.  p.  751):  "In- 
trinsically considered,"  says  he,  "there  are  two  sorts  of  questions,  the 
one  requires  in  the  answer  an  expression  of  knowledge  or  opinion 
about  something,  without  the  necessity  for  any  direct  afiOrmation  or 
negation;  the  other  sort  of  question,  on  the  contrary,  desires  the 
affirming  or  negativing  determination  of  the  answerer.  In  the  former 
case  the  question  turns  upon  the  thing  asked  about,  in  the  latter  on 
the  will  or  knowledge  of  the  person  questioned.  The  former  may  be 
called  the  objective,  the  latter  the  s^ώjective  question.  The  following 
are  instances  of  the  objective  question:  'who  is  there?'  *whom  lovest 
thou?'  *how  did  that  come  to  pass?'  *when  did  you  see  him?'  The 
following  are  subjective  questions:  *is  he  there?'  *  lovest  thou  me?' 
'will  you  go  with  me?'  *is  he  alone?' 

"This  distinction  according  to  the  content  of  the  questions  is  con* 
nected  with  the  formal  distinction  which  has  been  premised.  Objec- 
tive questions  are  generally  expressed  by  the  sound,  subjective  by  a 
suffix. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  questioner  does  not  know  beforehand  what 
answer  will  be  given,  all  questions  are  naturally  doubtful.  The  sub- 
jective question,  however,  is  doubtful  in  a  higher  degree.  The  objec- 
tive questioner  desires  information,  and  may  receive  it  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways.    The  uncertainty  of  the  subjective  questioner  is  tied 


*  For  the  distinctive  syntactical  ase  of  ov  and  μη,  we   must  refer  to 
our  Greek  Qrammar  (articles  628—545). 
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to  one  of  two  possible  answers,  yes  or  no.  Accordingly,  we  may  add 
an  ^or  notV  to  every  subjective  question;  in  other  words,  it  may  be 
taken  either  positively  or  negatively.  Instead  of — 'is  he  there?' 
4ovest  thou  me?^  it  would,  in  many  cases,  equivalent  to  say — 'is 
he  not  there?*  Mo  vest  thou  not  me?*  (the  expectation  of  the  ques- 
tioner being  the  cause  of  preferring  one  mode  of  expression  to  the 
other).  From  this  follows  generally  and  at  once  a  sort  of  connexion 
between  the  subjective  question  and  the  negation,  which  the  forms  of 
the  interrogative  also  confirm." 

The  objective  question  is  asked  by  the  interrogative  pronoun,  or 
some  word  derived  from  it.  We  have  before  shown  that  this  pronoun 
in  Greek  is,  in  its  shortest  and  oldest  form,  f-  {xJ^lgt  tig).  The  sub- 
jective question  is  expressed  by  interrogative  particles,  of  which, 
according  to  Grimm  (in.  p.  760),  there  were  three  forms  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages:  (1)  the  Gothic  sufQx  -u,  which  he  considers  as 
perhaps  related  to  the  Greek  ού;  (2)  the  Gothic  suffix  -nu,  old  High 
German  -^ύ,  Sanscrit  -nu,  Latin  -ne^  Greek  μη,  old  High  German 
'fia;  (3)  the  Gothic  an-,  old  High  German  tn-,  Latin  ariy  Greek  ovv, 
which,  he  remarks,  are  all  connected  with  the  simple  negation.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  important  particle  aga  or  aga,  which  asks  the 
questions  apparently  in  a  negative  as  well  as  in  a  positive  way:  this 
also  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  ovK  ovv.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  know  that  all  the  roots  mentioned  by  Grimm,  and  the  αρα 
adduced  by  us,  are  used  not  merely  as  interrogative  and  negative,  but 
also  as  inferential,  particles. 

We  have  pointed  out  before  the  co-ordination  which  subsists  be- 
tween ά-νά  and  xccta,  in  their  various  uses.  We  find  them  here 
again  employed  in  expressing,  the  former,  a  subjective,  the  latter,  an 
objective  question.  Or  rather  the  root  which  enters  into  χα-τά ,  and 
which  is  found  more  simply  in  χα,  Tttv,  X€,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
interrogative  pronoun ,  which  in  some  form  or  other  is  generally  pre- 
fixed to  objective  questions :  and  both  the  successive  mutilations  of 
ά-νά,  as  well  as  the  whole  word,  are  found  as  the  interrogative  par- 
ticle in  subjective  questions  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  When 
the  ultimate  a=av'  occurs  in  this  use  in  Greek,  it  is  strengthened 
by  the  particle  φα,  and  becomes  αρα=αν-ρα.  In  Latin  we  have  an 
as  a  direct  interrogative,  and  also  -ne  and  nuniy  the  former  being 
used  as  a  suffix  only. 

Although  there  is  no  occasion  to  connect  the  Gothic  u  with  ov,  as 
Grimm  has  done,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  Greeks  used  the  objective 
negation  in  these  subjective  questions,  sometimes  in  a  doubled  form, 
as  OVK  J  ovv,  sometimes  alone,  and  frequently  in  coig'unction  with  the 
subjective  negation  μη,  as  in  μών=μη'θνν,  μη  ονχ  όντως  ixjj,  &c.  This 
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is  easily  explicable.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  subjective  negation  in 
the  same  sense  in  wliich  Grimm  applies  the  epithet  to  questions  which 
may  be  expressed  negatively.  The  subjective  negation  refers  to  the 
opinion  of  the  speaker,  the  subjective  question  to  that  of  the  person 
interrogated.  But  although  these  subjective  questions  always  refer 
to  some  opinion,  will,  or  knowledge  of  the  person  questioned,  they 
may  express  in  themselves,  though  faintly,  an  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  questioner.  We  find  that  in  these  cases  the  subjective  negation, 
which  refers  to  the  speaker,  is  always  prefixed.  As  a  general  rule, 
whenever  ov  is  found  in  an  interrogation,  a  positive  answer  is  ex- 
pected; and  the  appearance  oi  μη  in  a  question  presumes  a  negative 
reply. 

191  When  there  is  such  a  vacillation  between  the  affirmative  and 
negative  modes  of  putting  a  subjective  question,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  there  should  be  a  similar  ambiguity  in  the  answer.  Thus  it  is 
that  να/,  nflp,  obviously  connected  with  the  negative  root,  -να,  νη-^  are 
always  used  as  affirmative  answers,  corresponding  to  the  English 
"yes."  The  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum  above  referred  to, 
explains  the  fact  thus:  he  asks  (p.  323),  "may  not  this  connexion 
between  the  positive  answers  and  the  negative  root  have  arisen  from 
the  use  of  the  negative,  like  our  *nay,'  iwwio,  or  ami  {ante),  in  Italian? 
which  are  negative,  inasmuch  as  they  object  to  the  preceding  phrase 
as  not  being  strong  enough,  whilst  they  agree  with  its  general  mean- 
ing and  enhance  its  force?  Certainly,  in  these  cases,  the  negative  and 
affirmative  senses  often  approach  very  near  to  one  another,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  following  passage  of  Ben  Jonson:  Ά  good  man  always 
profits  by  his  endeavour,  yea,  when  absent,  nay,  when  dead,  by  his 
example  and  memory.'"  The  opinion  of  Pott  (Etym,  Forsch,  n.  p.  66) 
is  much  the  same:  ^Hmmo^''  he  says,  "nicht  bejaht  sondern  nur  negirt, 
oder  (steigemd)  opponirt."  There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  of 
truth  in  this  explanation ,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  proper  view, 
we  conceive,  is  to  derive  this  sense  of  ναι,  like  the  other  significations 
of  the  same  root,  from  the  original  idea  of  farness,  distance,  separation, 
conveyed  by  it,  and  in  which  the  meaning  assigned  by  Pott  and  the 
English  critic  are  contained.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  Latin 
the  application  of  the  correlative  words  is  inverted.  For  into  or 
immo  is  an  adverb  derived  from  imus  or  immus  for  infimus*,  and  is 


*  A  writer  in  the  Classical  Museum  (Vol.  in.  pp.  291 — 297)  proposes 
to  consider  immo  as  a  mutilation  of  in  modo.  This  unhappy  thought  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fact  that  modo  is  counted  as  a  monosyl- 
lable in  Terentian  scanning,  and  that  quomodo  is  represented  by  the  Spanish 
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1025 :  ηώς  σ'  άποόπάΰω  τούδε  κνώδσντος,  νφ*  ον  φσνέως  αρ  i^• 
ηνενύας^  "by  means  of  which,  as  it  seems,  (or  to  my  sorrow)  you  hare 
been  slain."  Similarly  in  Latin,  Hor.  i.  Carm,  24,  5 :  ergo  QuintUhm 
perpetuus  sopor  urget,  "So  then  Qointilios  is  dead  after  all!"  (X 
Serm.  u.  5,  101  (Heindorf,  p.  376).  From  this  we  may  see  that 
Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  was  not  so  far  from  the  truth  when  he  translated 
Τρώες  αρα,  "the  Trojans — God  help  them!'' 

We  have  the  negative  root  va- ,  with  a  weaker  inferential  sense, 
in  w,  ίΛν=^ηα-να,  ηα-ra-n,  Latin  nam,  and  the  direct  negative  oi-x, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  appears  in  ovr=na-ra-n,  with  the  same 
ending,  and  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  vvv.  This  last  particle 
always  refers  to  something  that  has  gone  before;  it  takes  up  what  has 
been  said,  and  continues  it;  so  that  the  ground-meaning  is  still  tbe 
same ,  namely,  that  of  famess.  We  shall  see  below  (§  202)  that  the 
same  explanation  applies  to  the  use  of  vvv,  nun-c  as  particles  of  time. 

193     There  ate  still  other  modifications  of  the  idea  of  distance  or 
progression,  to  which  we  will  now  advert•     Words  with  much  the 
same  signification  appear  in  weaker  or  stronger  forms  in  the  Greek 
language.     Thus  we  have  both  ?n  and  είτα  (comp.  άντΙ  and  avta)y 
αταρ  and  ανταρ,  αρα  and  ίρα,  Iv  and  είν.    The  same  is  the  case  in 
Sanscrit.    We  find  pronominal  roots  ana  and  ina^  αυα  and  ένα,  ati  and 
ita,  which  have  the  same  force,  for  they  all  alike  signify  distance. 
Bopp  is  unquestionably  right  in  identifying  ϊτι  and  ati  (Demonstra- 
tivstamme,  p.  16),  which  are  to  be  considered  as  by- forms  of  είτα  βπ<ί 
eta.     A  comparison  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  enables  us  to  explain 
the  Greek  and  Latin  particles  in,  ην,  ηνίδε,  which  have  occasioned 
much  difficulty  to  scholars.   That  en  and  ην  are  identical  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  and  we  must  also  recognise  the  affinity  between  these 
particles  and  the  Hebrew  ?i2?i  and  «5.     Tlie  only  question  is,  how 
to  explain  ecce,  ecquis  in  Latin,  and  ηνίδε  in  Greek.     There  is  no 
instance,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  a  change  of  η  into  c  in  the  former 
language,  therefore  ecce  which  is  a  synonym  for  en,  cannot  be  a  com- 
pound of  en  and  ce:  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  ecquis*    ^^ 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Pott  (Etym' 
Forsch,  Π.  p.  138),  that  the  first  part  of  ecce,  ecquis,  is  a  pronominal 
root  analogous  to  the  Sanscrit  Sta:  comp.  iccirco  for  idcirco,  accingo 
for  adcingo,  &c. :  in  fact ,  etquis  is  often  found  in  old  MSS.  The  pro- 
nominal roots  eta,  έηα,  equally  signify  distance:  they  point  to  the 
there  as  removed  beyond  some  other  point.    Now  this  is  the  ground- 
meaning  of  en  and  ecce:  they  are  particles  which  are  used  to  attract 
the  hearer's  attention  to  an  object  distinct  from  him  and  the  speet^i*? 
and  for  this  purpose  a  word  strongly  marking  distance  would  natu- 
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rally  be  used,  and  the  element  of  the  second  pronoun  is  appended  in 
the  case  of  ec-ce,  in  order  to  mark  the  approximation  or  import- 
ance of  the  distant  object  to  the  speaker  or  hearer.  As  Ιδεΐν  de- 
notes merely  "to  see,"  but  ΙδεΟ^αι,ΐΒ  "to  view  for  oneself,"  "to 
see  with  interest,"  "to  gaze  upon"  (Henrick,  Herod,  p.  48),  we 
may  understand  why  Ιδον  is  so  frequently  used  as  an  interjectional 
word.  The  particle  ηνί  is  related  to  ην  as  vvvl  is  to  vvv,  and 
dal  to  δη  (Pott,  1.  c).  Hartung  supposes  (Partikeln^  I.  p.  273,  note) 
that  τμ^Ιδε  is  merely  this  ηνί  with  the  suffix  δέ.  Although  this  is 
possible,  a  comparison  of  ^v  Ιδού,  which  also  occurs,  of  the  French 
voila,  of  the  German  sieh  da!  and  of  our  "lo  you  there"  (look 
there),  inclines  us  to  suppose  that  this  word  is  nothing  but  a  com- 
pound of  ην  ϊδε,  "see  there."  This  shows  us  too  that  the  real 
meaning  of  ην  is  that  of  ina;  that  in  fact  it  is  only  a  pronoun 
like  the  Gothic  paruh,  "there,"  which  is  used  by  Ulphilas  to 
translate  Ιδού  (Grimm,  in.  p.  172). 

194  To  the  idea  of  distance  or  progression  some  of  the  copu- 
lative conjunctions  are  also  due.  The  Latin  βί,  cU  are  to  be  compared 
with  ht,,  Sanscrit  ati;  for  frt,  είτα,  are  used  in  Greek  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  copulative  conjunctions.  As  a  prefix  we  have 
at'  in  the  Latin  at-avus^  and  in  Sanscrit  we  have  ati-  in  ati-matra'S^ 
"in  excessive  measure,"  ati^ratra-s,  "in  the  depth  of  night,"  &c. 
That  these  particles  contain  the  element  va  appears  from  the  analogy 
of  Iv  and  ανά  (§§  170, 183),  and  might  be  inferred  from  the  Behistun 
synonym  u-ta  (Rawlinson,  As.  Soc,  xi.  1,  p.  80).  But  the  affinity  of 
i-rt,  i?-ra,  to  iv,  ανά,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  Anlaut  or  initial 
articulation.  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  two  former 
contained  also  the  characteristic  nasal  of  the  two  latter.  For  if  l-nl 
and  ob  are  by  forms  of  αμ-φΐ  and  amb-  (above,  §  172);  if  the  augment 
ί-=άνά  (§  370);  if  Ά-τερ,  compared  with  αν-εν,  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  the  Sanscrit  antar,  old  Persian  atar,  Lat.  in-ter,  German 
un-ter  (§§  170,  204);  then  frt,  είτα,  Sanscrit  ait,  Latin  ad,  at,  et,  must 
be  classed  with  άντΙ,  αντα,  und,  and.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  see 
the  connexion  in  meaning.  The  idea  of  Iv,  ανά,  English  tn,  on,  is 
that  of  placing  something  away  from  ourselves.  Hence  the  idea  of 
distance,  and  from  this  the  use  of  av-  («-),  Latin  tn-,  as  negative  pre- 
fixes. The  idea  of  motion  is  conveyed  by  the  affixed  -g,  -d,  -rt.  Thus 
we  have  6fe=iv-ff,  "unto;"  ad=and,  "to  or  thereto;"  άντΙ,  ϊτν,  αντα, 
είτα,  "in  front  of"  or  "besides."  As  a  copulative  conjunction,  the 
form,  which  appears  as  ait,  Stv,  βί  and  at  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  is  retained  complete  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages,  except  the 
Gothic  and  Scandinavian.     Thus  we  have  in  old  High  German  anti 
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(with  the  variations  en/»,  endi,  inti,  indi,  unte,  unde)\  middle  Higli 
German  unde,   unt;  old  Fr.  ande,  and;   mid.  and  new  NetherL  en; 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  and;  and  the  same  form  appears,  as  a  pre- 
fix, in  the  Gothic  and  Norse  langoages  abo  (Grimm,  m.  pp.  271,  2; 
Graff,  Sprachsch.  i.  362,  cf.  352).     In  this  fuller  form  the  copulatiTe 
conjunction  appears  as  a  verb  of  motion  in  most  of  these  language 
which  also  give  us  the  movable  digamma,  as  in  άνά=/ανά.  Thus  we 
have  Goth,  vandjan,  A.  S.  vendan,  Engl,  wend,  went,  by  the  side  of 
enden,  Gothic  andeis,  "end;"  and  the  0.  H.  G.  gi-want,  0.  S.  gi-wand 
mean  "finis,"  "terminus."     Grimm  (Grenzalterthumer ,  p.  6)  suggeete 
that  the  old  High  German  anti  and  andi,   "end,"  are  derived  from 
the  particle  and  and  denote  the  "end,"  as  "ausserste  Entdeckong  in 
Baum  und  Zeit."    The  original  meaning  then  of  the  verbs  enden  and 
wenden  must  have  been  "to  go,"  "to  go  up,"  "to  complete  the  act  of 
going,"  "to  arrive  at  the  turning-point."     The  Semitic  languages 
furnish  us  with  a  striking  analogy  in  ?ib3^  *'he  went  up,"  !ΐΓΚ  "he 
came,"  manifestly  connected  with  the  particles  b?  "up,"  and   rx, 
which  not  only  means  "with,"  but  also  denotes  the  definite  object  of 
the   transitive   verb.     The  instances   given  above  (§  114   ad  /n,) 
make  it   more  than   probable   that  n^j   stands  for  η3δ«(,    and   the 
dagesh  ΛΡ?  represents  tin 3?,  in  which  the  full  form  of  αντα  is 
preserved.     This  latter  particle  corresponds  in  usage  to  the  apo- 
dotic  av  (Maskil  le  Sopher,  p.  30).     The  Hebrew  *7?  corresponds 
both  in  form  and  meaning  to  the  Latin  ad,  and  the  change  of 
breathing  from  fit  to  3^  is  not  at  all  uncommon.    We  have  discussed 
this  subject  in  general  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  So- 
ciety, 1854,  pp.  291  sqq. 

195  The  Latin  language  has  not  only  the  preposition  ad  and 
the  coiy  unction  et, — as  a  mere  particle  of  addition  and  progress, — and 
<xt, — as  signifying  in  an  adversative  sense  "still,"  "yet,"  "continuing 
this  state  of  things," — but  also  uses  the  enclitic  particle  -que  as  a 
copulative  conjunction,  and  combines  this  with  ad  or  at  in  the  form 
at  que  or  ac  (compare  neque,  nee)  to  imply  that  there  is  not  only  an 
addition ,  but  also  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  things  coupled 
together,  such  as  that  of  cause  and  effect.  The  Zend  at'ga=at'que 
seems  to  be  rather  a  compound  of  the  same  kind,  than  the  neuter  of 
the  pronoun  a,  with  the  enclitic  conjunction  appended,  as  Pott  sup- 
poses (Etym.  Forsch  zw.  Aufl.  p.  253).  The  Greek  language  does 
not  use  ϊχί  for  et,  still  less  ίτι  τε  for  at-que,  but  it  uses  a  form  cor- 
responding to  qtte  and  the  Sanscrit  -cha,  both  as  an  enclitic  and  as  an 
independent  word,  both  as  an  indefinite  antecedent  and  as  a  relative 
particle.  We  refer  of  course  to  re  and  xal,  which  are  ultimately  iden- 
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tical  with  xsv  and  av,  and  perform  corresponding  functions.  When 
we  compare  δκ-κα,  &c.  with  o-ra,  Ac,  and  τέΰΰαρες^  τε,  with  the  San- 
scrit synonyms  chatur,  cha,  and  the  Latin  quatuor^  que,  and  remember 
the  connexion  which  subsists  between  cha  and  the  interrogative  stem 
ka,  and  between  the  first  part  of  cha-tur,  and  S-ka,  EngHsh  each 
(comp.  qua-tuor,  and  ce'quafs)^  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  deny  the 
relation3hip  of  τδ  to  καί*.  Hermann,  with  a  different  view,  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  identity  of  xi,  tcbv  (which  he  derives 
from  xaC)y  and  Ttov  (xov)  in  the  sense  of  "perhaps"  (de  Particula  αν, 
Opusc.  rv.  pp.  4, 9  foil.) :  their  correspondence,  in  this  respect,  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  which  he  has  overlooked,  that  they  are  all 
forms  of  the  indefinite  pronoui^and  are  all  used  to  convey  that  inde* 
finite  idea  of  locality  to  which^heir  meaning  of  doubtfulness  is  due : 
(κά)  κ6,  %kv,  bear  the  same  relation  to  κα/,  that  di,  div,  do  to  Sal,  which, 
like  xait  is  never  used  as  an  enclitic.  The  distinction  between  xb  and 
χα/  consists  merely  in  this,  that  xb  is  an  indefinite  enclitic  word,  al- 
ways placed  after  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  whereas  χα/  is  generally 
placed  before  the  words  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  used  rather  in  a 
relative  than  in  an  indefinite  sense.  Though  we  constantly  find 
XB — κα/,  we  seldom  havexa/ — ra:  the  former  collocation  answers  pretty 
nearly  to  "somewhere — where."  The  use  of  the  combination  και 
XB  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  relative  power  of  κα/,  for  xb  is  continually 
found  in  immediate  connexion  with  relative  words,  as  og  re,  &g  χε, 
olog  XB,  odog  xb,  &.  (below,  §  197). 

196  The  investigation  of  the  use  of  copulative  conjunctions,  or  ot 
the  connexion  of  sentences ,  is  a  question  of  syntax,  on  which  we  must 
make  a  few  remarks  here,  though  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in 
some  measure  foreign  to  our  leading  object.  When  we  wish  to  speak 
of  something  that  happened  as  subordinate  to,  or  in  connexion  with, 
some  other  thing  that  we  are  speaking  about,  we  may  express  this 
occasionally  by  a  participle  or  ind&nitive  mood ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  greater  degree  of  definiteness  is  required,  and  then  we  in- 
variably call  in  the  aid  of  some  word  of  pronominal  origin  to  connect 
the  two  statements  together.  These  auxiliary  words  are  relatives, 
whether  they  appear  in  the  form  of  adjectives  or  of  adverbs.  The 
correlation  of  two  sentences  is  effected  either  by  placing  the  relative 
word  in  both  clauses,  as  in  the  Latin  qua — qua,  Greek  xcd — Tcal;  by 
placing  an  indefinite  in  both  sentences,  as  viri-que^fcemince-que,  avOQBg 


*  In  the  relatiye  value  of  the  copulatiye  conjunction  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  refer  to  L.  Tobler'e  paper  "On  the  relative  use  of  the  German 
Mnc?"  {Zeiischr.  /.  vergl,  Sprachf.  vii.  pp.  353  sqq.)• 
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r£  θεο/  tb;  by  placing  the  indefinite  in  the  first  clause  and  therelatirt 
in  the  second,  as  in  -re — Tcal,  or,  by  an  inyersion  common  enough  is 
Greek  and  Latin,  patting  the  relative  cUuse  first,  as  in  guim— fm: 
or,  finally,  by  putting  a  demonstrative  in  each  sentence,  as  dim— ftn. 
which  was  probably  the  original  formula  (above,  §.  148).  The  prinurj 
mode  of  balancing  sentences  appears  to  have  been  by  pltdug  tly' 
same  particle  in  each  clause  in  order  that  the  similarity  of  eooad 
might  help  the  ear.  But,  by  the  same  process  which  led  to  the di• 
vision  of  pronouns  into  definite  and  indefinite,  a  distinction  was  nude 
between  the  forms  as  stronger  and  weaker;  the  latter  preceded,  »i 
the  office  of  uniting  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  devoWed  npoo  t£* 
former.  ^ 

like  the  Latin  ^que  and  the  Sroscrit  -cha,  the  enclitic  -n  > 
often  rather  emphatic  or  introductoiy  of  an  explanatoiy  ditia- 
stance  or  apposition,  than  strictly  copulative,  as  combining  things c 
themselves  distinct  and  independent.  In  .SIschylus,  in  psrticaltf.  vt 
have  observed  that  rs  may  often  be  rendered  ''namely,^'  («that  ist* 
say,"  "even,"  rather  than  **and."  Thus  to  take  the  AgamemMW  oeij 
we  have  the  following  examples,  10:  ix  Tqolag  φάχνν  hiootpif^ 
βάξιν,  "a  report  from  Troy,  even  the  tidings  of  its  captore;"  1- 
ϊδάη  kayodcUrccg  Λομχονς  r'  αρχάς,  '*he  recognised  thedeTouren^  I 
the  hare,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition;''  210:  soi^  | 
νίμου  dvolag,  naq^Bvlov  θ*'  «Γμοττο^,  "  a  sacrifice  to  lull  the  to^  | 
to  wit,  the  blood  of  a  virgin;"  229:  ^a  χαλΙνων  t  avavSepir^\ 
"by  violence,  yea,  even  by  the  voice-constraining  force  oiism^ 
Similarly  in  the  Eumenides,  690:  "Αρει  d*  Sdvov,  ίν&εν  fof  ί*»'^] 
μος  πίτρα,  πάγος  χ  "Αρπος,  "they  sacrificed  to  Ares,  whew 
rock  derives  its  name,  that  is,  the  hill  of  Ares." 

In  its  usage  the  Latin  enclitic  -que  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
but  it  bears  more  external  resemblance  to  otal,  or  rather  to  tbe 
which  appears  in  ox-xa  =  δ-τε,  πό-χα  =  χό-χε,  εΐ-χα  ==■  εϊ-χι,^^ 
qua.  We  find  this  older  and  more  genuine  form  of  the  Greek  tflcl 
also  in  the  adverbs  avtl-Tca,  πψί-χα^  γνΐ-χα,  ττ^νΐ-χα,  Λβ.  Βορρ^τ 
poses  that  the  termination  of  these  words  is  vlxa,  avtbta  h^i^ 
contraction  for  avtip/lxa.  The  termination  -fixce  he  compares  witt 
Sanscrit  nisk,  nom.  niky  "night,"  which  is  found  in  unUkm* ' 
ever,"  i.  e.  "without  night"  {uber  den  Einfluss^  &c  p.  10;  T>r^•' 
Gratnm.  p.  614).  This  is  quite  inadmissible.  Nor  can  we  approTe 
Buttmann's  supposition  that  the  termination  is  -/χα,  the  aocm»b^ 
an  obsolete  2ξ ,  analogous  to  the  Latin  vix ,  vices  (LexiL•  n.  p> 
"When  we  compare  the  vvVy  wvl,  ην,  ηνί,  mentioned  above,  and 
ber  that  δήν  is  often  used  to  signify  time,  and  that  auriyffvrif^' 
&c.  occur  separately ,  we  must  conclude  that  the  terminatioo  is 
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When  we  recollect,  too,  that  the  Latin  doneO,  doni-cum,  deni-que, 
nam-que  (nem-pej^  quando-que,  and  the  Greek  δ-τε,  πό-τε,  τό-τε,  ευ-τε^ 
<fec  are  also  particles  expressing  time,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  last  syllable  of  avtl-xa,  xtp/l-xa^  Ac.  is  also  the  interrogative 
stem,  need  as  an  enclitic  like  the  Latin  -que.  The  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  termination  of  τενρά-χις,  Ac.  The  compounds  8χω$  (o-nayg)  and 
δ-φρα  must  not  be  confused  with  one  another:  the  former  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  ordinary  relative  with  the  indefinite,  the  whole  being 
expressed  in  the  ablative  case,  while  δφρα  is  the  same  relative  with 
the  sufi&x  π:α-ρά,  the  π  being  changed  into  φ  either  from  the  contact 
with  ρ  or  by  a  transfer  of  the  initial  aspirate. 

197  Although  our  analysis  of  the  original  forms  of  the  pronomi- 
nal roots  has  led  us  to  consider  re  as  belonging  to  the  interrogatives 
and  ultimately  to  the  relatives,  we  find  that  this  enclitic  is  constantly 
used  in  combination  with  the  stronger  relative  forms  5g,  xcU,  Λο-,  xo-, 
olog,  Ac.,  and  with  the  demonstratives  ro-,  τοΓο^,  Ac.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  this,  for  the  stronger  form  is  often  placed  before  the  weaker 
in  the  languages  with  which  we  are  concerned,  especially  when  the 
weaker  form  has  by  mutilation  or  otherwise  lost  to  any  considerable 
extent  its  external  resemblance  to  the  stronger  form  with  which  it  is 
connected.  The  addition  of  the  indefinite  to  the  relative  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  older  than  in  the  more  recent  Greek  writers.  The 
effect  of  it  is  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  relative  sentence.  We 
have  before  referred  to  the  mode  of  expressing  the  correlation  of  two 
sentences  by  putting  the  same  particle  in  each.  In  process  of  time 
different  variations  of  this  practice  came  in.  One  of  the  first  would 
be  to  place  the  two  correlative  words  together  (for  instance  xal-xal, 
qua-qua)y — the  natural  consequence  of  which  would  be  to  shorten  one 
of  them — and  then  to  cause  its  omission  altogether.  The  sentence, 
18  tibi  notus  est  aque  ac  mihi^  might  be  written  is  notus  est  qua  tibiy 
qua  mihij  or  is  notue  est  tM  at-que  (and  besides)  mtAt.  Another  step 
would  be  to  put  the  indefinite  or  weaker  form  into  the  first  sentence, 
and  the  relative  or  stronger  form  into  the  other.  An  instance  of  this 
is  the  common  use  of  χε  and  xce/.  K,  however,  it  was  desired  to  give 
particular  emfhasis  to  the  relative  clause,  the  word  which  was  found 
in  the  antecedent  clause  would  be  repeated  in  the  relative  clause,  though 
the  relative  word  alone  was  sufficient  to  express  the  general  correlation. 
Thus  Iliad  xYi.  9 :  ηντε  κονρη  νηπίη,  rjd'*  αμα  μαχρί  d'iovc'  άνελέύ^εα 
ανώγει  είανου  άητομίνη  καΐ  τε  ίΰΰνμένη  κατερνοίε^,  Xenophon, 
Anab.  u.  1,  §.  22:  καΐ  ίιμΖν  tccvric  δσχεΐ  απερ  καΐ  βαόίίεΐ.  Lastly, 
just  as  the  relative  adjective  is  put  alone  in  certain  cases  without  a 
formal  expression  of  the  antecedent,  the  antecedent  particle  also  is 
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omitted;  but  to  give  the  full  definiteness  required  by  the  relatire 
sentence,  not  only  the  relative,  but  the  antecedent  particle  is  retained 
in  it.    Of  this  usage  of  7ud  we  have  an  infinity  of  examples  even  in 
the  Attic  writers;  of  the  sepiirate  use  of  re  with  the  relative  iwords 
the  instances  in  the  Attic  writers  are  comparatively  rare,  with  the 
exception  of  the  combinations  a-TB,  ω^-τε  οΙός  τε,  and  to  these  may  he 
added  the  analogous  compound  og-rtg^  which  is  to  be  explained  hy  an 
application  of  the  same  principle.     Olog  χ   εΐμι  always  means ,  in  the 
Attic  writers,  **I  am  able."   In  the  older  writers  οΓ($^  r£  signifies  "pre- 
cisely such,"  and  chiefly  appears  in  comparisons.  Thus  Odyss,  xxL  173 : 
τοιον — οίόντε  (ντηρα  βιον  t*  Ιμεναι,  χαΐ  οΐϋτών.    It  is  quite  clear 
that,  though  the  meaning  is  idiomatically  restricted  to  the  idea  of 
ability  in  the  Attic  dialect,  this  notion  of  a  comparison  is  the  basis. 
In  that  dialect  the  omission  of  the  antecedent  clause  is  more  conunoo 
than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  Greek  language.    Such  an 
omission  has  taken  place  here,  and  clog  r'  £?/u  is  equivalent  to  roibg 
ειμί,  olog  χε  ηοιεϊν  ταντα^  "I  am  the  particular  kind  of  person  to  do 
these  things,"  i.  e.  'Ί  am  calculated  for  the  performance  of  such  and 
such  things."  In  the  same  way  olog  TuU  is  also  used.  We  have  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  definiteness  thus  communicated  to  the  relative 
clause  by  the  addition  of  τε,  in  οόον-τε  naed  in  definitions  of  numbers: 
e.  g.  Herod,  ui.  5 :  Ibv  τονχο  ovx  όλΙγον  χωρίον,  αλλ*  οόον  τε  ίπΐ  τρπς 
'ημiQccg  οδόν.  And  in  Ιφ'  ω  χε,  which  is  used  to  express  the  terms  of 
a  condition.  Herod,  i.  22 :  ή  duudaytj  6φι  hyivfxo.  In*  ω  χε  ξείνονς 
άλλήL•ίόί  εΐνεα  χαΐ  ξvμμάχovg.  Like  ώόχε  we  find  Ιφ*  ω  χε  with  the 
indicative  as  well  as  with  the  infinitive:   comp.  Thucyd.  i.  103,  113, 
where  we  have  the  future  indicative.    We  also  find  Inl  χοϊόδε,  ωότε 
(Thucyd.  III.  114).    The  same  expression  of  definiteness  is  conveyed 
by  -χε  afiixed  to  temporal  particles,  such  as  πό-χε,  ο-πόχε,  ο-χε,  χό-τε, 
§χά6χθ'Χε,  Ac.    And  when  the  relative  is  used,  even  in  Attic  Greek, 
with  this  temporal  reference,  the  χ  ε  is  sometimes  appended,  as  in 
^schyl.  Pers,  748 :  l|  ονχε  χιμην  Zευgίμolxήvδ*  ωπαύεν.  Eumen,  25 : 
ί|  ονχε  Βάκχαι^  Ιόχραχήγηόεν  %'εόg. 

198  The  enclitic  χε  appears  to  be  used  for  the  relative  in  Ig  «, 
&c, ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Latin  us-que  compare^with  Ifog  ov, 
μέχρι  ov,  Ac.  Tot  has  no  connexion  with  rs ;  it  is  simply  a  case  of  the 
third  personal  pronoun.  Its  perfect  identity  with  the  demonstrative 
appears  from  the  fact  that  Ttal  xov  and  καΐ  xavxa  are  synonyms. 
English  scholars  generally  translate  the  latter  '*and  this  too;"  a 
translation  which  applies  to  very  few  of  the  passages  in  which  this 
combination  occurs.  It  is  of  course  the  proper  rendering  in  those 
cases  where  the  pronoun  is  regularly  declined  as  an  ac^ective,  as,  for 
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instance,  in  Aristopb,  Plutus,  645 :  πι^άχνηςηλενράν,  ί^^ωγυΐαν  καΐ 
tavtrjv  (where  see  Dobree's  note).  In  general,  however,  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  otcd  tOL  and  means  "although,"  "and  yet."  For 
instance,  in  ^schylus  (Eumen,  113)  it  is  used  as  a  particle  with  a 
finite  verb:  xal  ταντα  κούφως  ex  μέβ(ον  άρκυ0μάτων  SgotMSev* 
When  it  comes  after  other  words,  rot  is  written  as  an  enclitic.  We  do 
net  believe  that  it  ever  approached  to  the  indefinite  meaning  which 
is  proper  to  enclitics ,  and  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence in  the  combinations  τοίγαρ,  rotyceprot,  and  even  the  use  of 
tolvtjv,  prove  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  merely  depend- 
ent particle.  It  is  strictly  a  demonstrative  adverb. 

199  The  ordinary  disjunctive  in  the  Greek  language  is  the  simple 
vowel  η.    Pott  justly  remarks  (Etym,  Forsch.  n.  p.  321)  that  the 
number  of  words  of  diflerent  origin  which  this  same  vowel  is  used  to 
represent  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  corruptions  which  have  crept  into 
the  Greek  language.    He  enumerates  the  following:  ^=.ait,  Sanscrit 
dfia;  η=:ηα  (eram),  Sanscrit  asa;  from  the  same  root  jj  =  siet,  sit;  f^ 
interjection;  ^=: Sanscrit  sd;  but  η  (gwos)  =  Sanscrit  yd;  and  ^  or 
Ig  =  iiiCB,  which  is  quite  different  from  ξ  =  cui  feminine.  This  is  suffi- 
cient, he  adds,  to  show  that  the  Greek  etymologer  cannot  expect 
much  success  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  cognate  languages.    Ac- 
cording to  the  principle  which  we  have  often  referred  to,  we  are 
justified -in  comparing  η  and  ψ)  (in  ^re)  with  the  Sanscrit  disjunctive 
va  or  vd.    With  regard  to  the  substitution  of  ^  in  Greek  for  va  in 
Sanscrit,  Hartung  (i.  p.  217)  properly  compares  svddu  (suavis),  ijdvg; 
vdch  (vox),  ηχή.    The  following  instances  belong  to  what  we  have 
called  the  change  of  place  of  the  digamma:  vdmi,  α/ημι,  ανρα,  ά^ηρ 
or  ηήρ,  ηέρ;  of  ως,  ηώς;  vankh,  ευχομαί;  to  which  we  may  add  {jdg, 
Ivg,  ην,Ιν,  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  synonym  vasu  (see  Benary, 
Berlin,  Jahrb.  Aug.  1834,  p.  230).    The  Sanscrit  vd  also  signifies 
"like,"  "as,"  and  in  this  it  coincides  with  the  Greek  ξρή  or  ξρη=ζώς, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  ^  that  φημ^  does  to  ημι,  Buttmann 
supposes  that  q)rj  is  connected  with  ηη^  as  φανός  with  ηανός,  φάρδος 
with  pars,  φαινόλης  with  pcentUay  Jiagrum  with  Ttkrjfyy  (Lexil,  i.  p. 
241).    The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  C.  0.  Muller 
(Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  m.  p.  770).    This  leads  us  to  the 
second  pronominal  stem  fa,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  written  in 
Greek,  όφε.    The  shorter  Sanscrit  form  va  corresponds  to  the  Latin 
'Ve,    That  vel  contains  the  root  of  velle,  as  Hartung  (u.  p.  63)  and 
Pott  (n.  p.  317)  suggest,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  similar  use  of 
heris  in  the  Umbrian,  as  heris  vinu,  heris  punt,  "either  with  bread 
or  wine;"  for  this  particle  of  choice  is  obviously  derived  fix)m  the 
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root  Art,  "to  choose,"  atg-iw,  cf.  iJi-uv,  old  Latin  Atr,  "a  hand;"  we 
have  the  imperative  heri-tu  in  the  Engubine  tables,  and  the 
verb  occurs  in  Oscan  {Varron,  p.  92).    This  conclusion  might 
to  be  favoured  also  by  the  assumed  connexion  between  the  Hebrew 
ή«  "or,"  and  the  root  rriij  or  nafi}  (cfl  ^η»  and  the  Latin    aveo) 
"he  desired."    But  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  this  etymology  of  "r&i; 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  an  extension  of  η  =  o^  or  tw», 
to  which  it  bears  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  relation  as  b^  does  to 
fcib  (Maskil  le  Sopher,  p.  16).    In  this  way  we  get  back  to  the  second 
pronominal  element  of  which  η  is  a  residuary  form.    With  regard, 
however,  to  vel,  we  must  remember  that  it  sometimes  appears  in 
another  sense  of  the  verb  roi-o,  as  when  it  means  "  for  example,"  L  e. 
"take  this"  (Plant.  Miles  Glor.  v.  59).    And  its  use,  by  the  side  of 
its  synonym  libet,  as  an  affix  to  the  relative,  in  qui-vis,  qui-libet, 
seems  to  justify  its  application  as  an  alternative  conjunction.    The 
particle  quam,  which  is  the  Latin  representative  of  ^  as  a  particle  of 
comparison,  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  -viSy  -libet ,^  as  a  relative 
affix.    The  difference  between  qui'vis  or  qui^libet  and  quie-quam  is 
simply  this;  the  former  means  "any  one  selected  from  any  given 
number,"  "any  one  you  please, ^^  so  that  all  are  included  in  the  range 
of  choice;  but  quisquam^  like  ullus,  means  "any  one  at  all,"  ihe 
selection  not  being  supposed;  in  other  words,  quis-quam  is  exclusive^: 
thus  Seneca,  de  TranquUL  11 :  cuivis  potest  accidere^  quod  euiguam 
potest.  That  -piam  may  be  identical  with  qucm  in  signification ,  as  it 
is  in  origin,  would  appear  from  Cicero  {in  Verrem  Actio,  XL  Lib.  L• 
c  10) :  nego  esse  quicquam  a  testibus  dictum,  quod  aut  vestrum  cuipiam 
esset  obscurum  aut  cujusquam  oratoris  eloquentiam  qucereret.    Prac- 
tically the  substantive  quisquam,  like  the  adjective  tUlus,  is  confined 
to  sentences  which  are  formally  or  virtually  negative.    As  in  Ovid, 
Metam,u. 68 :  placeat  sibi  quisque  licebit;  non  tamen  ignifero  quisquam 
consistere  in  axe  Me  valet  excepto.  It  derives  this  meaning,  however, 
from  that  other  use  of  quam  in  comparisons,  in  which  it  so  exactly 
corresponds  to  η.    For  quis-quamf  "any  one  at  all,"  means  "a  person 
of  any  manner  or  kind."    Similarly  per -quam  is  "in  a  very  high 
manner,  kind  or  degree;"  ne-quam  is  "in  no  manner  or  degree,"  i.  e. 


*  It  18  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  laxity  of  modern  Latin  scholarship 
that  all  the  recent  editors,  so  far  as  we  know,  acqaiesce  in  et  tcUus  Oceano 
quisquam  Deus  advena  junxit  (Ovid,  Fast.  v.  21).  It  is  manifest  that  ^- 
quam  is  inadmissible  here,  and  we  propose  to  read  quisquis,  with  the  punc- 
tuation, et  lotus  Oceano,  quisquis  Deus  advena,  junxit,  i.  e.  "whatever  God 
happened  to  come  up."  Cf.  rlautus,  Amphitr.  i.  i,  156:  quisquis  homo  hue 
venerit,  puynoB  edei. 
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utterly  worthless;  neuti-quam,  "in  no  way"  (nuUo  modOj  Ac.)  (Pott, 
Etym.  Forsch.  zw.  Aufi.  p.  149).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
{di-quis  can  ever  be  rendered  by  the  English  word  "any,"  or  that  it 
is  ever  equivalent  to  quispianij  as  Heindorf  supposes  (on  Hor.  Sat.  h 
4,  35,  p.  95).  All  compounds  with  ali-  (ali-quis,  eW-guoi,  cUi-quando, 
{di'Cubi,  &c)  are  definite,  and  must  be  rendered  by  the  English  word 
^'some."  So  that  aliquis  approaches  more  nearly  in  meaning  to  qui- 
dam  than  to  quis-piam,  which  usually  means  ^^any  one  in  general," 
rather  than  ^^some  one  in  particular,"  which  is  the  force  of  aliquis 
and  quidanL  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  aucun^  which  must 
have  been  originally  aliquis  unus,  performs  the  same  functions  as 
quisquam:  for  non  vidi  quenquam  might  be  rendered:  je  n*ai  vu 
aucune  personne 

200  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  η  used  in  comparisons  is 
the  same  word  as  the  disjunctive  ij,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  disjunctive  and  comparative  ij  (epic 
ηέ,  ήέτίερ)  =  vaia  simply  the  second  or  relative  pronoun.  In  Latin 
ike  clause  compared  is  connected  with  the  clause  on  which  it  depends 
by  quam,  a  case  of  the  relative,  and  the  Sanscrit  vd,  when  it  means 
"in  which  manner,"  is  clearly  relative.  In  the  same  way  wan,  also 
connected  with  the  relative,  is  used  in  middle  New  German  (Grimm, 
III.  pp.  183,  283).  In  Greek  and  Latin  there  are  in  fact  two  ways  in 
which  the  standard  of  comparison  may  be  expressed.  It  may  either 
be  represented  by  the  case  of  ablation,  i.  e.  the  genitive  in  Greek  and 
ablative  in  Latin ,  as  ovtog  ΰοφαίιιερός  Ιόην  ΙτίεΙνου,  iste  est  illo  sa- 
pientior,  "this  man  is  wiser ,  stands  in  a  higher  grade  of  wisdom ,  in 
relation  to  that  man ; "  or  the  standard  of  comparison  is  introduced  by 
the  relative  particle  ij,  quam,  signifying  "in  the  manner  in  which" 
(like  the  German  als,  a  mutilated  form  oi  also),  as  aQslooLV  ηετνερ 
νμΖν  ανδράόι/ν  ώμίληόα,  cum  fortioribus  quam  vos  estis  viris  versatus 
sum,  "I  have  kept  company  with  men  brave  in  a  higher  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  the  manner  or  degree  in  which  you  are  brave."  Our 
than,  only  another  way  of  spelling  then,  is  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  demonstrative,  and  expresses,  like  the  Greek  comparative 
termination,  that  in  the  given  relation  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
second  clause  comes  after  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  first:  "Peter 
in  greater  than  John,"  i.  e.  "Peter  is  greater,  tJien  (comes)  John." 
Although  relative  words  are  not  directly  used  to  connect  the  terms  of 
a  comparison  in  Greek,  we  see  traces  of  the  feeling  which  led  to  their 
use  in  other  languages,  in  such  phrases  as  μείξίον  η  χ  at  αν&ρωΛον, 
^αβόον η  ώ^*— ,  ΐίακίων  η  ωΰτε  — ,  where  the  difference  is  expressed 
as  well  as  the  likeness. 
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201  Ή  ie  fonnd  in  immediate  conjunction  with  μίν,  δε,  δη.  'up 
— ηδε  are  not  disjunctives,  but  copulatives,  signifying  "both — ^audf 
η  in  this  combination  is,  therefore,  to  be  compared  with  the  lue^' 
the  Sanscrit  νά  for  "as;" — "as  in  the  first  place — so  in  the  secoci 
place."  Of  μ^ι; — δε  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  whatli&! 
been  already  said  (§§  154,  155).  They  are  generally  and  properij 
correlatives,  though  sometimes  ηλην,  "farther,"  άλλο,  "another,"  ar? 
substituted  for  δε ,  to  which  their  meaning  is  very  much  akin.  As  α 
general  rule,  αλλά  is  opposed  not  to  μεν,  but  to  συ,  just  as  sonden  k 
German  expresses  the  opposition  to  a  negative,  and  we  oilen  na-i 
a  sentence  in  which  ovx,  άλλα ,  are  opposed,  including  two  otkri 
which  contain  an  opposition  of  μέν,  δί.   Thus  £urip.  Med.  555 : 

ονχ,  ^  6v  κνίζει — βον  μεν  ix&cdgmv  λεχος 
καινής  δε  νύμφης  Ιμερω  Λεχληγμένος — 
αλλ*  ώς  κ.  τ.  λ. 

202  'Ήδη  is  almost  always  used  as  an  expression  of  time,  Ir 
this  is  not  its  inherent  signification  or  the  primary  meaning  of  it: 
second  syllable.  Hartung,  whose  account  of  this  word  (Partikeln,: 
pp.  222 — 322)  is  very  unsatisfactory,  considers  ηδη  as  prior  to  ir 
(p.  245),  refers  all  the  meanings  to  a  temporal  one,  and  derives  tit 
second  syllable  from  the  Sanscrit  root  signifying  "day"  (pp.  223  foil^ 
which  is  as  objectionable  as  Bopp's  derivation  of  the  ending  -n-xc 
from  nisham,  nox,  or  Pott's  comparison  of  ya-dt  with  dtM.  We  hare 
before  shown  that  the  idea  of  intervals  or  positions  belongs  to  the 
primary  thought-form  of  space,  and  that  the  words  by  whi<^  this 
idea  is  conveyed  are  pronouns,  that  is,  words  indicating  poeatks 
Such  a  pronominal  word  is  δι ,  which,  we  have  seen,  indicates  relatir 
nearness,  and  therefore  enters  into  the  second  personal  pronooiu  tLf 
second  numeral,  and  a  number  of  other  pronominal  words  oonvtnL. 
the  same  idea.  That  such  a  pronominal  word  should  be  used  ^ 
express  "what  is  near  to  the  πον}"^  as  well  as  "what  is  near  tots- 
here,**  is  only  what  we  should  expect;  and  this  is  the  full  extent  i-• 
which  the  idea  of  time  enters  into  δη  and  ηδη.  We  have  befar. 
pointed  to  the  connexion  between  this  root  and  the  preposition  6u.- 
The  idea  of  duration  is  derived  from  that  of  division  or  p*ssx^ 
through ,  and  thus  it  is  that  diu  signifies  both  length  of  time  g«fi«f- 
rally,  and  also  the  particular  length  of  a  day  {ifuer-diu,  compare  ί•''*• 
dum,  where  the  root  retains  its  more  general  meaning);  it  is,  there- 
fore, more  than  probable  that  the  Latin  dies,  the  Sanscrit  Ara,  ^T*- 
&c.,  are  connected  with  this  pronominal  root,  just  as  we  have  alre*iy 
seen  that  other  words  of  the  same  kind  are  manifestly  of  pronomic*- 
origin ;  but  to  say  conversely  that  a  word  like  δη,  which  enters  va^ 
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such  a  vast  number  of  combinations,  which  very  often  has  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  time,  and  which  is  so  obviously  connected  with 
an  extensive  class  of  pronominal  roots,  is  derived  from  such  a  second- 
ary idea  as  that  of  "day,"  is  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  a 
systematic  analysis  of  language.  Hartung  supposes  {i.  p.  230)  that 
jam  is  connected  with  dies^  Sanscrit  dyas^  on  the  analogy  of  Joms  for 
Djovis^  <fec.  It  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  jam  is  merely  the  loca- 
tive of  the  stem  fa ,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  piam  that  Ιάλλω 
does  to  φίάλλώ*  It  appears  also  as  the  dissylable  tarn. 

Besides  the  combination  ηδη  we  have  also  the  phrase  xal  δη  as  an 
expression  of  time;  thus  in  Soph.  Ajax^  49:  καΐ  δη  'πΐδίόΰαΐςην 
όχρατηγίόνν  ηνλαις,  "he  had  just  got  to  the  gates  of  the  two  generals." 
Theocritus,  v.  83:  ra  δε  Κάρνεα  xal  δη  Ιφέρπει,  "the  Camea  are 
just  coming  on."  Whence  the  Gloss.  Paris,  ad  Arist.  Pint.  227:  xal 
δη'  η  δη.  From  this  primary  signification  springs  the  use  of  xal  δη 
in  a  sort  of  supposition ,  as  in  Eurip.  Med.  386 :  Tcal  δη  χε%να6ι^ 
"they  are  just  now  dead,"  i.  e.  "suppose  them  dead."  Dem.  in  Aphob. 
p.  856,  16:  xdi  δη  λέγει,  "suppose  that  he  does  say  so." 

As  δη  corresponds  in  meaning  to  jam,  which  is  traceable  ulti- 
mately to  the  same  pronominal  origin,  we  have  exact  equivalents  also 
in  nun-c  and  vvv,  vwL  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  w^  vhv 
is  an  inferential  particle,  and  that  it  derives  this  meaning  from  the 
sense  of  famess  and  progress  (§  192).  The  same  explanation  applies 
to  νυν,  nun-c  as  particles  of  time ;  for  it  is  felt  that  the  present  time 
is  an  advanced  point,  in  comparison  with  any  preceding  time.  Hence 
the  best  writers  call  present  time  to  ΪΛειτα,  "that  which  supervenes." 
For  example,  Sophocles,  Antig.  605 :  to  t  Ιτίενια  καΐ  rb  μέλλον  καΐ 
rb  ΛρΙν,  "the  present,  the  future,  and  the  past."  Eurip.  Iph.  T.  1263: 
ta  tε  Λρ&τα  ta  t  f^atO*'  otia  t  1\μ}λε  tvyfilv,  "the  first,  and  the 
present,  and  all  that  was  to  happen." 

In  the  temporal  sense  the  element  δ-  appears  also  under  the  form 
iijv,  which  generally  signifies  "long."  The  same  word  is  found  in 
Latin,  under  the  lengthened  form  d^ni,  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to  iijv,  that  ηνί,  vwl  do  to  ην^  νυν;  and  denique  might  be  written 
δηνίχα,  in  conformity  with  avtlxa,  ηνίχα^  πηνίχα,  and  δτίηνίχα,  though 
it  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  synonyms  tημog,  demus  (demum)^ 
that  tT^vl'Xa  is  the  Greek  form  of  deni-que^  by  a  corruption  similar  to, 
but  not  so  great  as,  that  by  which  the  enclitic  tε  has  been  formed 
from  the  regular  stem  of  the  second  element,  ^k,  δέν,  δη,  δήν,  are 
related  just  as  μέ ,  μέν,  μη,  μην;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  the 
last  word  of  each  set  has  the  most  direct  reference  to  time,  and  the 
third  words  of  each  set  are  particularly  opposed  to  one  another,  for 
μη  expresses  a  doubt,  and  δ^,  confirmation.    The  opposition  οι μίν, 
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μέ,  div,  δε,  has  been  interfered  with  by  causes  to  which  we  have  be 
fore  directly  referred. 

The  first  part  of  the  compound  η6η  is  the  same  as  that  of  ήμίν^  η^. 
also,  we  believe,  as  that  of  ^fioff,  which  has  no  immediate  connexion  wit'.> 
ημαρ^  ημέρα.  Iq  the  other  compounds  δη  stands  first.  Of  δήτις,  and  iu 
connexion  in  meaning  with  δεΙς,  we  have  already  spoken:  d^a  isv. 
perfectly  analogous  formation:  we  may  compare  attSy  είτα;  htaxi 
ΪΛΗχα ;  £V£X€,  SvBxa,  which  fully  explain  the  termination  -τα.  ^f^dtv» 
generally  used  in  a  sort  of  ironical  signification  (9τρο<59Τθ/ΐ7<Ι^ν  iiifihg; 
ίχα,  δυναμιν  δε  ifSv6ot}g,  Suidas) ;  this  signification  is  also  genenLT 
borne  by  dip/,  which  is  obviously  connected  with  div  as  /uiv  with  μ{ν. 
and  ίέν  with  δην.  If  we  compare  ίν&α,  Ivtavda,  ald-a,  d^a,  withtlx 
words  before  us ,  we  must  be  convinced  that  these  tenninations  diS>r 
from  the  second  syllable  of  δη&εν  only  in  the  absorption  or  al^eoci 
of  the  locative  ending  ν  (above,  §  114).  That  there  is  some  sympatliT 
between  θ  and  y  appears  from  x&ig  compared  with  hyas ,  and  iu* 
θα  is  in  fact  a  representative  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  is  deir 
from  the  forms  old-^a,  %λν-^ι,  &c  The  ironical  use  may  be  easl} 
explained  by  the  sense  ^*only  ,*'  which  is  nothing  but  a  mark  of  positioa. 
and  which  seems  to  pervade  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  wosL• 
into  which  this  root  enters:  e.  g.  εΐ-^ε,  "I  wish  that "  =  "if  0017!"  = 
"  if  in  this  particular."  Compare  the  similar  use  of  7C&^  Sv.  The  ter- 
mination of  μίταξβ  is  the  same  as  d'e,  θα:  comp.  Ζευς  with  ^εός.  ^t 
may  class  δηυτε,  δεύτε,  with  ηυτε,  ευτε,  Βΐχάτρώνμα,τραΧψΛ,  Tben 
is  no  need  to  suppose^  with  ApoUonius  and  Hartung,  that  Hhe  first  is 
a  contraction  of  δη  and  cnrcB,  although  such  compounds  were  commoo 
enough;  take,  for  instance,  τηνιχαντα  from  τηνίτια. 

The  Latin  set  of  words  into  which  this  root  enters  veiy  often  biP" 
ο  or  u  instead  of  the  Greek  ε,  η.  They  use  donee  by  the  side  of  dem- 
que,  dum  with  δήν  (dutn-taxat  involves  a  verb;  see  FerroiikDi^ 
p.  231),  and  -do  as  a  termination  in  quan-do,  which  may  be  compftRc 
with  today  "then,"  yadd,  "when,"  kada,  **when,"  in  Sanscrit.  Γ>• 
coincidence  in  meaning  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  appearances  : 
this  root  is  very  striking:  it  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Laiu 
it  is  very  often  placed  after  the  word  to  which  it  immediately  refers^ 
while  in  the  same  case  it  precedes  in  Greek :  thus  δήτίζ  answers  exa<^7 
in  meaning  to  qui'dam.  In  tan-dem  and  detU-que  we  see  that  this 
root  may  be  placed  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  syllable  to  whicb  it 
refers,  and  that  too  in  synonyms.  Another  word  of  the  same  signi^* 
cation  is  demum,  which,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  written  demitt 
(comp.  rureuniy  rursus),  and  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek 
•  τημος  opposed  to  ημος.  The  use  of  t^dem^  tanti-^iem,  toti-dem,  is  jasi 
the  same  as  that  of  ainog  δη,  Ζόσν  δη,  οίον  δη,  Ac  in  Greek.  AH  th* 
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meanings,  therefore,  of  di;,  dem^  &c.  may  be  deduced  firom  the  naturally 
intensive  use  of  a  word  marking  location  with  emphasis. 

In  negations  of  time  the  Greek  enclitics  λοτβ  and  Λω  correspond 
in  meaning  to  the  Latin  -quam  and  -dum  respectively,  and  while 
o&rora,  nun-quam  mean  "never,"  i.  e.  "at  no  time  at  all,"  whether 
past,  present,  or  future  (cf.  quis-quam  above,  §  199),  οϋ^ω,  non-dum 
mean  "not  yet,"  i.  e.  "at  no  time  up  to  the  present,"  "at  no  present 
time,"  and  we  may  also  say  οϋηω  ποτέ,  "never  yet,"  "never  at  any 
previous  time."  While  ηοτε  has  a  complete  family  of  correlatives 
(tots,  "then,"  ίτστί,  "when?"  Snot  ε,  "whenever,"  note,  "at  a  certain 
time"),  n<o  is  used  only  after  a  negative,  with  the  exception  of  one 
passage  (^sch.  Agam,  1507 :  ηώ;  seal,  avcdtiOQ  εΐόύ)^  where  it  is  ob- 
viously a  synonym  of  ηώς^  and  in  the  combination  ηώμ€ίλα,  where  it 
bears  the  same  meaning  with  a  little  more  emphasis.  For  ηώμοίλα 
really  signifies,  "how  can  it  possibly  be  so?"  i.  e.  "it  cannot  be  so  at 
all,"  as  the  following  passages  will  show.  Aristoph.  CoccUus  ap.  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v. :  a.  λοιδορία  τις  iyivfid'  ύμίν ;  β.ηώμαλα'  ovS*  είησν  ουδέν, 
"-4.  Have  you  been  quarrelling?  B,  Certainly  not  (how  could  it  be 
so?).  I  did  not  even  say  a  word."  Id.  PluL  66 :  Πλ,  ώ  tav,  άηαλλάχ- 
^ψον  an'  ίμον,  Xq.  ηώμαλα.  ^^Pl.  Depart  from  me.  Ch.  By  no 
means  (how  can  you  expect  it?)."  So  also  in  Dem.  FaU.  Leg.  357, 
and  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Suidas  s.  v.  The  grammarians,  who 
rightly  render  ηώμ4ίλα  according  to  its  ordinary  use  by  ουδαμώς,  adopt 
the  statement  of  Apollonius  {Bekk.  Anecd.  pp.  604,  622,  623)  that 
ηώ  is  another  form  of  ηό^εν.  This  statement  is  combated  by  Mr.  Shil- 
leto  {ad  Dem,  de  fals.  leg.  p.  34) ,  who ,  appealing  to  the  Doric  forms 
αύτώ,  χουτώ,  <fec.,  considers  ηώ  as  a  variety  of  nov.  But  ηώμαλα  be- 
longs to  Attic  Greek',  and  while  ηώ  bears  the  same  relation  to  ηώς 
that  wtm  does  to  ούτως,  the  true  theory  of  the  cases  shows  that  the 
adverbial  ending  -ως  is  really  derived  from  an  original  -ο^εν  (below, 
§§  247 — 249).  With  regard  to  the  meaning,  Suidas  is  clearly  right 
in  saying  that  ηώμαλα  is  avtl  του  ηό&εν — οίον  ουδαμώς.  For  example, 
in  the  following  passage  we  might  substitute  ηώμαλα  or  ουδαμώς  for 
ηό^εν;  Arist.  Ban.  1455:  M.  τίύι  χ^ψαι^  ηότερα  τοις  χοηότοΐς; 
Ji0.  ηό&εν;  μιΰεϊ  χάταότα.  ^^jEech,  Whom  does  the  city  employ?  the 
good?  Bacch.  By  no  means — it  hates  them  abominably."  Mr. 
Mitchell,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  well  remarks  that  ηό^εν  is  like 
the  French  comment,  a  civil  interrogative  instead  of  a  direct  negative; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ηώμαλα. 

A  great  many  of  the  uses  of  δή  correspond  to  those  of  ηερ, 
which  we  have  explained  before  as  a  word  signifying  "throughly," 
"entirely,"  and  thus  it  is  that  xal  ηερ  corresponds  so  exactly  with  {μ- 
ηας  {Iv  nadt).  The  m,  ν  or  vi,  which  is  found  in  words  from  this  root 
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is  the  mark  of  the  locative  case.  The  fonn  -de  which  is  found  as  a 
termination  in  Latin  (in-de,  qtuxm-de)  corresponds  to  '&a  in  iv^a,  &c^ 
and  is  another  proof  of  the  connexion  of  that  termination  with  Uf 
root  of  the  second  personal  pronoun. 

203  If  we  compare  γε,  γα,  with  oca,  χα,  we  must  feel  disposed  to 
seek  for  some  connexion  between  these  forms;   we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  establish  by  proofs  our  assertion,  that  such  a  connexion  does 
in  fact  subsist.      The  Latin  qtU'dem,  which  corresponds  to  γε,  ϋτ 
rather  to  γε  δή^  in  almost  every  respect,  and  which  is  obviously  ^ 
compound  of  the  relative  stem  gu(J)  and  the  de-stem  which  we  hsxt 
just  discussed ,  proves  that  there  is  some  affinity  between  the  mean- 
ings of  these  concessive  particles  and  that  of  the  relative,  \ήήά 
indeed  might  be  shown  directly,  for  εϊ  κε  and  siqua  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  equivalent  to  ει  γε  and  si  quidem.    In  fact,  we  believe  that 
in  Attic  Greek,  γε,  which  was  much  more  frequently  used  by  ttR 
more  modem  than  by  the  more  ancient  writers,  actually  stands  as  tLe 
successor  and  substitute  of  χε,  which  never  appears  in  that  dialect. 
In  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  the  words  which 
correspond  to  γε  are  manifestly   connected   with  the  relative  aod 
demonstrative  stems.    Thus  in  German  we  have  ja  as  a  synonym  o: 
γε  in  its  common  sense  of  "yes,"  by  the  side  of  jener^  a  synonym  of 
χεΐνος,  the  connexion  of  which  with  χε  has  been  before  pointed  out. 
We  do  not  concur  with  Harttmg  in  recognising  the  identity  of  oyer 
and  the  Sanscrit  saha  (i.  p.  228);  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  Greek  word 
is  not  the  collective  but  the  intensive  ά.    The  second  syllable  in  the 
Sanscrit  word  is  a  pronominal  root  intimately  connected  with  tK^ 
relative,  and  is  the  same  which  appears  in  the  first  personal  pronoms 
a-hcMu,  which  Λve  have  before  explained:  so  that,  in  their  eTOHng 
state  at  least,  a-ha-m,  ί-γω-ν,  and  α-γα-ν  are  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  word.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  Sanscrit  there  is  a  partid•. 
hi  which  corresponds  very  nearly  in  its  use  to  yf.    That  this  ia  onij 
another  form  of  ha  cannot  be  doubted,  and  thus  we  have  an  addition^ 
proof  of  the  connexion  of  the  relative  with  γε.  We  shall  have  furthrr 
remarks  to  make  on  this  particle  At  when  we  come  to  the  verbal- 
endings.    Hartung's  supposition  (i.  p.  352) ,  that  -ζα  is  a  by-form  c»i 
άγαν  and  an  older  form  of  γε  (p.  357),  is  not  to  be  entertained;  for  we 
think  we  have  shown  pretty  clearly  that  ξα-  is  only  another  form  of 
&ά.  The  Anglo-Saxon  gea,  our  "yea,"  is,  like  the  German  ja,  another 
form  of  γε,  and  indeed  a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  it 


204  That  the  common  inferential  particle  γάρ  involves  the  t 
root  as  γέ,γά,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  scholars  have  generaUr 
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endeavoured  to  explain  it  as  a  compound  οΐγε  and  αρα,  just  as  γονν  is 
made  up  of  γε  and  ovv.  We  have  before  pointed  out  the  meaning  of 
the  pronominal  stem  a-,  av-  or  va,  signifying  distance,  removal,  Ac, 
and  its  use  as  a  negative;  also  we  have  said  generally  that  the  termi- 
nation -ρα  indicates  motion,  and  is  consequently  joined  to  the  third 
pronominal  root  ra-,  to  denote  "beyond :"  in  which  sense  it  is  used  as 
a  comparative  ending.  As  an  ending  with  this  sense  we  find  not 
only  -tS'Qog,  but  also  the  simple  -ρος,  and  we  have  not  only  αρα,  but 
also  the  simple  φα.  Thus  we  have  πα-ρά  and  tva-ra  instead  of  tara 
in  the  fourth  numeral.  Similarly,  in  the  older  English  writers,  we 
have  where  SLSweM  as  whether:  e.g.  "but  where  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no" 
{King  John,, Act  i.  Sc.  1).  With  our  modem  where,  signifying  merely 
the  relation  of  place,  we  may  contrast  the  Sanscrit  ku-tra,  and  the 
Latin  trans^  ul-tra,  &c.,  in  which  the  stronger  comparative  ending  is 
used  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  comparative  degree. 
As  a  general  rule  we  have  the  shorter  form  in  re,  er  as  the  sign  of 
the  comparative  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  so  that  ra  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  a  comparative  suffix.  For  this  reason  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  words  like  λυτί-ρόζ,  μακ-ρός^  which  have  a  comparative  meaning, 
throw  off  the  termination  when  they  assume  the  comparative  ending 
-Ιων.  Thus  too  we  have  α-ρα  =  αν-ρα  as  well  as  α-τε-ρ  =  &ν-%ερ.  It 
is  the  merest  trifling  to  say  that  ρα  is  a  contraction  of  αρα\  it  is  found 
in  the  oldest  authors  by  itself,  and  has  every  right  to  be  considered 
as  ancient  as  the  compound  into  which  it  enters.  Nay,  more;  it  is 
compared  through  its  degrees  ξαον,  ρ^(^ro$,^ust  like'^aAa,  μάλλον, 
μάλίύτα.  Th^  words,  in  which  it  is  found  as  a  stem  in  the  different 
Indo-Germanic  languages,  show  at  once  that  its  meaning  must  be 
that  which  we  have  assigned  to  it.  In  Greek  it  is  found  in  ρέω, 
ράδιο^,  ρίτνω,  &c.,  in  Latin  in  rapio,  rapidus,  prefix  re-*,  Ac,  in  the 
old  Norse  rcis^  Anglo-Saxon  roes,  Swedish  rasa^  German  rasch,  rau- 
schen.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  αρα  and  ρα  appears  to  us 
to  be  merely  this,  that  in  the  former  the  notion  of  farness  is  combined 
with  that  of  motion,  in  much  the  same  way,  though  more  emphati- 
cally, than  in  the  comparative  ending  -τεροξ,  while  in  ρα  the  idea  of 
motion,  proceeding,  &c.  remains  alone.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ρα 
is  never  employed  to  express  a  direct  inference,  i.  e.  a  going  farther  in 
reference  to,  and  in  consequence  of  what  has  gone  before,  which  is 


*  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  re-,  which  corresponds  to  avcc-  in 
some  of  its  uses  as  a  prefix,  exhibits  a  singalar  interchange  of  meaning 
in  the  later  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier  Latinity.  Thus  while  one  word, 
"re-veal,"  gives  us  the  classical  value  of  re-velo,  our  "re-cluse"  gives  us 
the  later,  as  opposed  to  the  classical  signification  of  re-cludo.  See  Casau- 
bon's  note  on  Suetonius,  August  c,  78. 
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the  common  use  of  αρα.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  xntiiDate 
relationship  of  the  negative  and  inferential  particles.  It  aiisee,  u 
before  stated,  from  the  idea  of  distance  implied  in  the  former. 
Another  form  of  ανά,  namely,  άνευ  (^olic  avi^),  is  used  as  Ε8;β<ηιτβ 
of  α•ΐΓ£-ρ,  which,  as  we  have  jnst  remarked,  is  only  a  stronger  fonnoi 
δ-ρα.  If  we  are  right  in  our  conclusion  that  δ-τερ  was  origiiu&j 
δν-χερ,  it  must  be  the  same  preposition  as  the  Sanscrit  anrtar,  Latb 
in-ter  (above,  §  170),  German  un-ter*,  and  thus  α(ν)τ€ρ  will  bear  tlx 
same  relation  to  αντί  that  ηρότερος  does  to  Λρστί.  That  the  ideAs  d 
distance,  separation,  and  evanescence,  are  cognate,  is  suffioeotly ob- 
vious. Compare,  however,  the  uses  of  the  Latin  prefix  «e-  =  led  aai 
sine;  and  for  the  affinity  of  inter  and  ttnter,  ''under  ,*^  we  have  tbc 
cognate  significations  of  inter-fido  and  peeeumrdo^  and  of  tftf«r-eo  aai 
per-eo.  To  say  of  anything  that  it  goes,  or  is  made  to  go,  ikrng^  ^ 
between  in  a  downward  direction ,  or  that  it  vanishes  throngfa  t!/ 
floor,  is  a  very  simple  description  of  its  being  destroyed  or  mtdr 
away  with.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  slight  modification  of  thesecofr^ 
syllable  of  cevav,  namely,  νύ,  νυν,  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  αρα,  i•^^ 
an  inferential  sense,  just  as  nam,  nempe=inamque,  are  used  in Utc• 
The  use  of  the  second  syllable  of  a-vay  under  the  lengthened  formed 
νη,  V€cl,  as  a  strong  affirmative  particle,  corresponds  to  the  sbniltf^ 
of  δη,  δαί,  just  as  the  strong  form  of  w,  νυν,  i.  e.  νυν  eorrespo&ij 
to  δη  when  that  particle  is  used  to  mark  a  point  of  time. 

205  The  hypothetical  particle  d  is  intimately  connected  in  mean- 
ing with  the  relative.  The  meaning  «if"  =  "in  which"  would  it  ow»? 
lead  us  to  imagine  a  connexion  between  the  relative  and  demonstn- 
tive  and  the  '4f;*'  and  there  is  at  least  one  Homeric  usage,  mvbki 
d  appears  as  the  relative  particle  of  time.  This  is  the  phrase  d  t^ 
ίην  or  εϊ  not'  Μην  γε,  which  occurs  in  the  four  following  passages,  i- 
III.180:  δαηρ  avr'  Ιμ!6ςΜόθίεχννώ3αδος,εϊπΌτ'  li7vyc"he(Le.Ai»• 
memnon,  who  is  before  her  eyes)  was  my  brother-in-law,  shamcW* 
woman  that  I  am ,  at  least  when  he  was  'so  (for  he  is  so  no  longen 
J&.xi.  762;  togiov,  εϊηοτ'  ξηνγεμ;εν'  άνδράόιν,  «such  was  I,  «ίκ^^ 
was  engaged  among  warriors,"  which  his  extreme  old  age  prereotK 
at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking.  Od.  xv.  268:  Λξηηρ  Updi^'^ 
'Οδυααεύς,  εϊ  not*  ξην'  vijv  δ*  ηδη  άηέφ^το  λνγρω  όλί^^Γ  ° 
father  is  (was)  Ulysses,  when  he  formerly  existed,  but  now  he  is  d*- 
i6.  XIX.  315:  οΐος'ΟδυαΰευςΙόχεμετ'  άνδράόι,ν,  ε1Λot'  ίψγ^/^^ 


♦This  view  is  farther  sapported   by   the  Behistan   atar  for  i»tfr:  •*' 
Rawlins  on.  As.  Soc.  xi.  i,  p.  4. 
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as  Ulysses  was  among  men,  when  he  formerly  existed."  The  context  in 
each  case  shows  that  there  is  no  condition ,  least  6f  all  such  a  con- 
dition as  would  be  expressed  by  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative*.  So 
that  we  have  merely  an  emphatic  and  mournful  reference  to  that 
which  no  longer  exists,  as  in  the  singular  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles:  Αϊανχος  or'  ην  τότε  φωνώ.  But  although  we  re- 
cognise this  temporal  meaning  inci,  we  do  not  with  Bopp  (Gloss.  Sanscr. 
p.  275)  imagine  an  original  form  idt;  still  less  with  Pott  do  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Sanscrit  ya-di  involves  the  root  of  dh-a,  dies.  The  use 
of  clearly  demonstrative  or  relative  words  in  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages, as  hypothetical  particles,  is  an  additional  proof  that  εΐ  must 
be  a  case  of  the  pronoun  Ϊ,  This  etymological  fact  is  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Sanscrit  ya-di,  "if,"  ya-di-vd^  "or"  (si-De)^  with 
yat=:quod,  ya'tas  =  o^εv,  ya'dd  =  oτε:  also  by  the  Gothic  ^*α-5α«, 
Frisic  jef,  Anglo-Saxon  gi/^  Old  German  t-^,  ubi,  Lettish  ja,  Finnish 
yos,  all  signifying  "if"  =  «*in  which  or  in  that  case  or  supposition." 
The  termination  bai,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Latin  dt,  Greek 
-φ6,  both  locative  endings  (Quarterly  Beview,  Vol.  Lvn.  p.  105).  It  is 
an  important  principle  of  syntax  that  the  conditional  clause  or  pro- 
tasis is  a  relative  sentence,  the  antecedent,  when  expressed,  being  the 
particle  av  in  the  apodosis  (above,  §  186;  Greek  Grammar,  articles 
392,  501);  and  we  thus  see  that  the  etymological  result  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  syntactical  or  logical  deduction. 

The  only  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  form  al, 
as  an  equally  old  particle  'With  εΐ.  We  might  be  inclined  to  suppose, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  M6\ic  forms  κταίνω,  φ^αίρω,  with  the  com- 
mon forms  χτείνω,  φ%εΙρω,  that  the  difference  is  merely  a  dialectical 
one:  but  the  forms  χτα/ι/ω,  Ac,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  insuf- 
ficient perception  for  the  finer  shades  of  vocalization,  which  requires 
that  in  heavy  forms  like  these  the  lightest  vowel  should  be  employed, 
whereas  ccl  seems  to  be  a  really  stronger  and  less  degenerated  form 
than  εΐ.  That  there  is  some  difference  between  εΐ  and  cd,  farther 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  Homer  uses  both  forms,  and  with  a  slight 
but  decided  difference  of  meaning,  cd  being  used  principally  in  con- 
nexion with  γάρ,  oU,  and  θ€,  and  not  by  itself  as  a  mere  ordinary 
hypothetical  particle.  In  the  Boeotian  dialect,  we  find,  singularly 
enough,  that  not  only  is  η  occasionally  written  ct,  as  in  ονέ^'ειχε  for 
ανίϋ'ητιε,  μεί  for  μή^  Ιηιδεί  for  Ιτΐειδή,  Ac.  (Bockh,  Corpus  InscripU  i.  p. 
720),  but  also  conversely,  εΐ  is  written  η^  as  in  η  δε  κά  τνζ  [Λράν\χτ[ΐ  το 


*  The  rendering  β»  quidem  oiim  fuit  suggested  by  Nagelsbach ,  Anmerk, 
z.  IliaSy  Nurnb.  1850,  p.  240,  seems  not  to  explain  the  phrase  either  com•; 
pletely  or  accurately. 
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Ιννόμιον  EΰβωL•v  (Bockh,  Corp,  Inscript.  i.  p.  741,  No.  1569, 1.  48); 
moreover,  η  is  also  a  representative  of  at  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript.  i. 
p.  722),  80  that  no  argument  for  the  difference  can  be  derived  from 
this  dialect.  If,  however,  we  may  read  βαίκα,  lav  KQ^ftiq*,  for  the 
gloss  ^ahtaVy  KQrfCBg\  in  Hesychins  (see  Kon,  ad  Greg,  Cor,  p.  114), 
and  compare  the  old  Latin  form  sucb^  =  cFai  (sucepis  =  aiquis;  Muller, 
Etrusker,  Vol.  i.  p.  31,  note  62)  with  the  other  Latin  forms  si,  se,  sei^ 
we  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  form  ccl  is  derived 
more  from  the  stronger  form  of  the  second  element  /a,  el  from  the 
mutilated  form  ?,  which,  however,  is  ultimately  traceable  to  the  same 
origin.  This  will  account  for  the  more  common  union  of  ccl  with 
relative  particles  in  Homer,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  weaker  form 
εΐ  occasionally  exerts  an  attractive  influence  on  tcbv  ,  and  even  on  av. 


*  This  reading  is  due  to  Heringa  (ap.  Valcken.  ad  Herod.  350,  21).  Is. 
Voss  conjectures  that  the  true  reading  is  βαΐ%αν  y  αϊγα,  and  this  reading 
is  adopted  by  Meineke.  On  the  corrupted  forms  αϊγαν^  χεΐρίΐν  &c.,  see 
Lobeck,  Paralipom.  p.  142. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  ROOTS  OF  NOUNS  AND  VERBS, 

20G  Definition  of  a  root.  207  The  roots  of  words  did  not  exist  separately 
and  before  the  words  in  which  they  are  found.  208  Quasi-monosyllabic 
roots  are  really  compounds.  209  The  same  remark  Is  applicable  to  the 
triliteral  roots  of  the  Semitic  family.  210  Internal  modifications  of  Indo- 
Germanic  roots.  211  I.  Reduplication.  212  II.  Prefixes  consisting  of 
single  letters.  213  Some  of  these  are  prepositions.  214  ΙΠ.  Assimilation. 
215  (1)  Assimilation  proper  and  absorption.  216  (2)  Substitution  of  <ro 
or  ζ  for  a  consonant  and  t.  217  (3)  Introduction  or  interpolation  of  sym- 
phonic consonants.  218  Digression  respecting  αμβλύς  and  xccrrjifTVKeig. 
219  (4)  Affections  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  root.  220  Arbitrary 
duplications  of  liquids.  221  Dissimilation  and  metathesis.  222  IV.  Vowel 
changes.  (1)  Weight  of  vowels.  223  (2)  Adscititious  vocalization. 
224  Significance  of  roots.  225  Metaphysical  and  historical  differ- 
ences.    226  Dissection  of  words»  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  root 

206  TN  a  language  which,  like  the  Greek,  admits  of  inflexion 
and  composition  without  limit,  we  find  in  every  word 
that  expresses  a  conception,  whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
some  prefix,  suffix,  or  both,  common  to  it  and  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  words,  from  which  it  essentially  differs  in  meaning; 
and,  when  these  adjuncts  are  removed,  there  generally  remains, 
if  the  word  be  not  a  compound,  some  single  syllable  which 
constitutes  its  meaning,  and  which  again,  with  occasional  slight 
modifications,  runs  through  another  set  of  words,  differing  from 
the  one  in  question  in  prefix,  suffix,  or  both,  but  agreeing  with 

CC2 
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it  in  the  nindamental  signification.  This  ultimate  element  we 
call  the  root^  or,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  the  termi- 
nology of  mathematical  analysis,  and  apply  it  to  philology,  we 
may  say  that  every  word  is  a  function^  the  root  being  the  m- 
dependent  variable^  and  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  the  constants. 

207  When  we  talk  of  the  roots  of  words,  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  words  are  derived  from  them,  or  that  they  ever 
existed  separately*.  If  we  did  we  must  fall  into  the  absurdity 
of  deriving  all  languages  from  a  few  primitive  syllables,  an 
absurdity  for  which  Murray  has  been  so  justly  derided.  Like 
the  common  parts  in  things  generically  the  same,  they  are 
created  by  our  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  they 
have  only  a  subjective  existence,  and  to  speak  otherwise  of  them 
would  be  the  excess  of  realism.  Everything  is  conceived  as 
existing  or  happening  in  space  or  time,  and  therefore,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  element  indicating  the  conception  must  always 
have,  subjoined  to  it,  some  element  denoting  position,  that  is,  at 
least  one  pronominal  stem,  before  it  can  be  considered  as  a  word. 
That  any  hypothesis  of  the  separate  and  primary  existence  of 
roots  must  lead  to  the  merest  trifling,  is  dear  from  the  absur- 
dities into  which  Lennep  and  Scheide  have  fallen,  in  their 
attempt  to  carry  out  Hemsterhuis^s  principle,  that  the  primitive 
verbs  consisted  of  two  or  three  letters,  from  which  the  complete 
words,  as  we  have  them,  were  formed.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  analyze  and  compare  words, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  their  primary  elements,  just  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  philosopher  should  seek  for  the  real  definition ;  but 
there  is  no  more  truth  in  saying  that  the  bare  roots,  which 
form  the  materials  of  inflected  language,  ever  existed  sepa- 
rately, than  there  would  be  in  asserting  that  the  world  was 
once  peopled  with  αντοί,τίαύτα^  whose  fossile  remains,  forsooth, 
the  geologers  have  as  yet  failed  to  discover. 


*  The  subject  of  roots  has  been  yery  ably  discussed  by  Pott  in  his 
review  of  Benfey's  Wurzellexikon  (Jahrbueher  /.  Wmensch.  Kritik,  1840, 
pp.  623  sqq.).  He  says  with  great  truth  (p.  631)  that  a  root  is  only  a 
figurative  expression,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  germ  of  a  family  of  words, 
without  being  a  word  itself. 
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When  we  thus  deny  the  separate  existence  of  roots,  it  may- 
be objected  to  us,  that  some  languages,  the  Chinese  for  instance, 
are  entirely  made  up  of  naked  roots.  But  then  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  these  roots  are  mutilated  words  which  have  in 
all  probability  lost  their  original  inflexions,  and  that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  tertiary  idioms  in  which  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
flexion  or  etymology,  but  of  perfect  languages  like  those  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family,  which  are  based  upon  monosyllabic 
roots,  adapted  for  composition,  and  only  appearing  in  connexion 
with  at  least  some  one  pronominal  element^. 


208  Many  syllables  terminating  with  a  consonant  are  called 
roots  of  Indo-Germanic  words.  It  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  no  consonant  can  be  pronounced  without  a  vowel,  and  that 
every  sudi  final  consonant  of  a  root  was  originally  a  distinct 
syllable ;  so  that  all  roots  terminating  in  consonants  must  be 
considered  as  dissylabic,  and,  therefore,  as  compound  roots.  In 
such  compounds  not  only  is  the  second  vowel  suppressed,  but 
also,  in  some  cases,  the  first,  and  thus  too  there  are  apparently 
monosyllabic  roots  ending  in  a  vowel,  which  are  nevertheless 
dissyllabic  (see  Lepsius,  Palaographie^  p.  65).  An  instance  to 
the  point  is  fiimished  by  the  root  xrc-,  the  first  vowel  of  whidi 
is  never  inserted  in  Greek,  though  it  appears  distinctly  enough 
in  the  Semitic  synonyms  bup,  mp,  iai,  JUL•»,  wiai»,  &c.  When 
the  second  consonant  is  a  liquid,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  metathesis  of  the  vowel,  according  to  the  principle  men- 
tioned above  (§  107).  We  have  an  example  in  the  root  ycv-, 
which  sometimes  appears  as  γν^Ί  compare  ί-γει^-ό-μην^  γί• 
γνομΜΐ;  genitus^  ffigno;  and  the  Sanscrit  ^λλ,  jajnoH.  In  die 
form  γα-  of  γέ-γαα,  &c.  the  ν  has  evanesced,  according  to  the 
common  practice  (above,  §  114)•  It  will  be  understood,  then, 
that  when  we  call  δακ-  the  root  of  δάχ-ν-ω,  twt-  of  χυΛ-τ-ω^ 
φνγ'  of  φεύγω,  Λραγ-  of  τίράόΰω,  xts-  of  κτείνω^  Ac,  we  are 


*  It  is  right  to  mention  that,  while  the  true  theory,  as  we  consider 
it,  has  been  carried  too  far  by  Bopp,  other  modem  philologers  have  en- 
deayoured  to  find  a  philosophical  foundation  for  what  is  in  fact  a  repro- 
duction of  the  antiquated  hypothesis  (see  for  example  Bunsen,  Brit  Assoc, 
1847,  p.  293). 
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not  speaking  of  the  ultimate  element  of  these  words,  but  of  that 
root,  which,  though  a  secondary  one,  forms  the  base  of  a  large 
class  of  words,  and  of  which  the  real  ultimate  elements  are  not 
known  or  not  taken  into  the  account.  It  is  these  quasi-mono* 
syllabic  roots  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  recognise  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  the  terminations  produce  upon  them• 


209  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  triliteral  elements  of  the 
Semitic  languages  as  roots  or  ultimate  forms  of  words.  On  this 
subject  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have  elsewhere  had 
occasion  to  state  (^Maskil  le  Sopker^  pp.  36  sq.),  namely,  that 
if,  assuming,  as  a  general  view  of  all  languages  entitles  us  to 
assume,  that  the  languages  of  the  Semitic  tribes  were  originally 
endued  with  a  living  power  of  flexion  from  single  significant  ut- 
terances, we  were  to  inquire  what  process  of  mutilation  would 
most  naturally  ensue  from  the  early  use  of  writing,  and  those 
ethnical  admixtures  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a  former 
chapter  (§49),  we  could  hardly  imagine  any  other  state  of  things 
than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Hebrew  language.  We 
observe  here  a  regular  preference  for  words  of  a  oertain  lengtk, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  this  craving  after  a  symmetry  of 
rhythm  could  only  have  arisen,  when  the  gradual  loss  of  a  living 
etymology  had  reduced  compounds  and  derivative  forms  of  words 
to  the  mere  units  or  terms  of  a  logical  proposition.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  euphony  would  take  the  place 
of  any  previous  feeling  for  the  significance  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  a  word ;  and  in  the  pollarding  process,  which  was  gra- 
dually introduced,  the  parts  omitted  were  often  at  least  as  sig- 
nificant as  those  which  were  retained ;  for  when  the  etymological 
value  of  a  language  is  at  a  discount,  all  syllables  are  alike  except 
so  far  as  they  minister  to  or  oppose  a  conventional  euphony. 
To  the  same  obtuseness  of  etymological  discrimination  we  must 
attribute  another  phenomenon,  which  is  very  observable  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  namely,  that  different  meanings  of  the  same 
word,  from  being  at  first  indicated  by  mere  modifications  of  sound, 
are  ultimately  represented  by  different  words.  The  same  euphony, 
however,  which  leads  to  the  mutilation  of  more  complex  words, 
also  obliges  us,  in  certain  cases,  to  elongate,  or  otherwise  make 
the  most  of  simple  crude-forms;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the 
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Hebrew  language  often  preeerves  the  truest  ^d  fullest  forms 
of  certain  important  roots,  or  quasi-roots,  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  Indo-Germanic  idioms.  We  will  give  a 
few  examples  of  these  linguistic  phenomena,  which  are  very 
instructive  with  reference  to  our  immediate  object,  (a)  We 
should  not  at  first  sight  recognise  the  identity  of  n:g^  and 
μαν&άνω,  but  it  is  demonstrable.  In  its  pi'hel^  or  causative 
form,  *f@b,  the  Hebrew  verb  signifies  "to  teach,"  or  'Ho  cause 
learning  to  pass  on  to  another;"  but  this  leaves  the  inference, 
that  in  its  primary  use  it  signified  'Ho  learn."  Supposing, 
then,  that  the  first  syllable  is  the  preposition  b=ava,  the 
extensive  use  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  mono« 
syUabic  root  of  the  verb  is  n73,  which  is  found  with  the  same 
meaning  in  μα^-εΐν^  μήδ-ομαι,  μηδος,  μψις^  ηρομη9•Βύς^  &c.,  in 
the  Latin  med-itari^  and  in  the  Sanscrit  medha.  In  the  word 
nj?b,  "he  took,"  which  we  at  once  identify  with  the  Greek 
λαχ'Βΐν^  euphony  has  called  into  play  the  rmduwn  of  some 
pronominal  adjunct,  analogous  to  that  which  supports  the 
conjugation  of  λα-γ-χά-νω^  and  in  some  of  the  forms,  e.  g.  the 
imperat.  Γηρ ,  tibis  affix  is  retained  at  the  expense  of  the  radical  b. 
If  we  compare  γδονΛΟζ  with  δ(Λχο£^  xtvTCog  with  τώττω,  χριτη?, 
HQOvvog  with  φέω,  &c.,  we  shall  probably  recognisein  these  prefixes 
a  remnant  of  the  preposition  he  or  l|.  The  same  may  have  been 
the  case  with  b'rj,  "great,"  compared  with  eohiog^  Russian 
dolgye^  &c. ;  but  the  Hebrew  euphony  employs  the  prefix  as 
equally  significant  with  the  root  of  the  word.  Again,  the  very 
common  verb  ^nj,  "he  gave,"  must  be  considered  as  a  compound 
of  the  preposition  3=b  and  the  root  ^n  found  with  an  affix  in  the 
synonym  nin,  "porrexit,"  and  in  the  Indo-Germanic  χΒίνω^ 
τανύω^  teneo^  tendo^  Sanscrit  tandmi^  German  dehnen,  which  again 
are  formatives  from  a  root  ta-  still  found  in  Greek.  The  im- 
perative ^n  exhibits  the  simpler  root  without  any  prefix,  and  the 
construct"infinitive  nri  entirely  disguises  the  common  or  elongated 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verb.  In  bft"}  we  have  the  same  root  as  in 
fallo^  "fall,"  but,  as  in  the  Greek  ό-φάλλω^  the  prefix  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  root.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
«5"^,  Kyj,  which  may  be  compared  with  φψμί^  f^^9  fatwn^ 
vates^  ηρο-φητης.  In  ytrb,  ytr»,  and  ytrj,  we  have  the  same 
root  im,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Latin  qtmtere^  the  German 
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queUchefij  and  in  our  qt^ash^  s-quaehy  s-queeze.  The  preposi- 
tional affixes,  of  which  the  first  and  third  must  be  considered  as 
identical,  modify  very  slightly  the  signification  of  the  compounde, 
and  yet,  according  to  the  Jewish  grammarians,  they  are  three 
separate  roots,  (ό)  This  brings  us  to  the  second  class  of  pheno- 
mena. An  example  of  this  is  famished  by  the  root  νύί-,  which, 
in  Latin,  denotes  Ho  divide'*  and  ''separate'*  (as  in  di^mdoy 
iduSy  vid'Uus) ;  hence  ''to  distinguish*'  or  "to  see"  (video).  We 
have  the  latter  sense  in  the  Greek  Iduv^^hduv^  and  an  exten- 
sion to  the  sense  "to  know"  in  cldcu  Now  in  Hebrew  we  have 
b5:y,  "he  divided,"  and  by  the  side  of  this  the  entirely  distinct 
word  3^,  "he  knew,"  containing  the  same  root  slightly  dis- 
guised. Then,  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  important 
verb  ro^,  "he  was  open  and  unconfined,"  contains  the  same 
root  as  *ι-?ώ,  "he  opened,"  and  b-Jip,  "hoUow,"  xoHos-  And  we 
must  suppose  that  nfij*!,  "he  saw"  (&-ράω),  is  really  connected 
with  narj,  "he  looked  after  a  flock  of  sheep,  went  about  widi 
them,  and  tended  them,"  the  more  immediate  analysis  of  which 
leads  us  to  sn  (cf.  erro^  Ιφφαν^  and  the  roots  φα  or  φε^);  and 
we  find  a  further  transition  in  «spj-j,  "a  road"  {Maskil  le  Sopher^ 
p.  40).  (c)  The  cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  euphony  has  pre- 
served the  fullest  forms  of  Indo-Germanic  roots  or  quasi-roots, 
are  very  numerous.  A  few  specimens  -must  suffice.  By  the 
side  of  xoAioi,  χίλομεα^  χελενω^  χΛνω,  xXiFog^  &c.,  ccdare,  cliens^ 
in-clytus^  Ac.,  we  have  the  Hebrew  bnp  or  bSTJ^,  which  shows 
us  that  the  initial  must  have  been  originally  a  compound  of 
guttural  and  labial — in  fstct,  the  sound  /  or  q.  The  same 
inference  might,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gyUan  and  our  yell:  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  pass  on  to 
the  connexion  between  M'l^,  κρά-ξω,  κηρνόόω^  yv(^^  ^^ 
Again,  we  have  probably  the  more  original  initial  in  ιης,  com- 
pared with  xigag=xi^sV'X  (above,  §  114),  for  this  q  sound  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  ο  in  comu,  horn  (Goth.  Aounw):  see 
Varron.  p.  250.  The  Latin  p-recovy  the  German  f-ragen^ 
Sanscrit  p-rich-chhamiy  &c.  exhibit  the  2?-r  in  close  proxi- 
mity, while  rogo  omits  the  labial,  and  posco  for  proc^co 
nearly  annihilates  the  root-syllable;  but  the  Hebrew  «ip-a  ex- 
hibits the  root  rek  or  reg•  with  its  prepositional  prefix  complete, 
and  carries  us  at  once  to  the  original  idea  of  the  word,  namely. 
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approach  and  supplication  (cf.  Ιχέ-της).  From  these  examples, 
which  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  we  see,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Hebrew  words  might  be  reduced  to  monosyllabic  roots, 
like  those  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages*; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  that  if  the  quasi-monosyUa- 
bic  roots  of  our  £Eunily  were  liable  to  the  same  extensions  which 
we  see  in  the  Semitic  languages,  we  should  recognise  the  fact, 
that  they  are  compounds,  and  should  seek  their  explanation  in 
a  fiirther  analysis  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 


210  Although  therefore  the  distinction  between  the  Indo- 
Germanic  and  Semitic  languages  consists  principally  in  the 
fixity  of  the  compound  crude-form,  and  the  more  frequent  in- 
ternal modifications  to  which  it  is  liable,  in  the  latter  family,  yet 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  roots  in  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages are  always  simple  and  incapable  of  internal  modification. 
Every  root  consists  either  of  a  vowel,  or  of  at  least  one  con- 
sonant and  a  vowel.  Now  if  we  alter  the  consonant  or  conso- 
nants we  alter  the  root,  as  far  as  its  immediate  identity  is 
concerned,  for  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  cognate  roots  as  U 
and  ri;  but  the  vowel  of  a  root  containing  consonants  admits  of 
many  modifications,  and  even  when  the  vowel  constitutes  the 
whole  root,  it  is  liable  to  a  few  regular  changes.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  vowel  is  merely  a  voice  or  sound  produced  by  a 
greater  or  less  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
the  consonant  or  breathing  which  it  articulates,  whereas  the 
consonants  are  all  produced  by  distinct  intentional  motions  of  the 
tongue  or  lips,  or  both,  and  therefore  constitute  the  intended 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  diflference  between  composition  with 
constant  prefixes  and  su£Sxes,  and  modification  of  the  root,  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  modifications  of  the  significant 
element,  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  being  pronominal 


*  The  existence  of  monosyUabic  roots  in  the  Hebrew  language  has 
long  been  maintained:  see  Adelong,  Miihruhtes,  i.  pp.  301,  2;  Klaproth, 
in  the  Baron  de  Merian*s  Brincipea  de  Petude  comparcttive  des  Langues,  pp. 
212  sqq.;  Fuerst,  as  explained  by  Delitzsch,  Jeiurun^  Grimm»,  1838;  and 
others. 
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additions  can  only  affect  the  expression  of  local  relations  of 
the  thing  intended,  whereas  the  latter  expresses  a  modification 
of  the  thing  itself.  As  the  roots  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  are  ultimately  monosyllabic,  the  internal  modi- 
fication must  of  course  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and 
less  various  than  the  extemaL 

The  changes  which  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  chapter  are, 
(I)  reduplication  of  the  radical  consonant,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  root;  (Π)  prefixes  consisting  of  single 
letters;  (ΠΙ)  in  the  case  of  quasi-roots,  or  roots  ending  with  a  con- 
sonant, assimilation  prodoced  by  contact  with  the  pronominal  part  of 
the  word ;  (IV)  modification  of  the  root-vowel. 

211  (I)  Between  the  roots  of  nouns  and  verbs  as  such,  there  is 
no  essential  difference.  The  verb  and  noon  are  distinguished  by  the 
constant  pronominal  endings  which  are  attached  to  each,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  manner  in  which  these  endings  are  connected  with  the  root. 
Reduplication,  however,  takes  place  in  the  verb  much  more  frequently 
than  in  the  noun,  and  with  reason,  for  the  intention  of  the  reduplica- 
tion is  to  convey  an  idea  of  repeated  action,  which  is  of  course  more 
frequently  applicable  to  a  verb  than  to  a  noun.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  reduplication,  of  which  we  speak  here,  is  essentially  different 
from  that  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  pronominal  word  desig- 
nating the  number  "six.'*  In  that  case  the  pronominal  word,  denoting 
position,  and  as  such  representing  a  certain  number,  signifies,  when 
repeated  or  written  twice,  the  double  of  that  number,  just  as  the  word 
thus  reduplicated  itself  consists  of  two  pronominal  words,  each  repre- 
senting a  number.  But  the  reduplication  of  the  root  is  merely  an 
internal  modification,  intended  to  enable  the  sense  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  word,  and  as  such  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  guna  or  anus^ 
vara,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  this  chapter. 

212  (Π)  Many  roots  in  the  different  Indo-Germanic  langoages 
have  occasionally  single  letters  prefixed,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
root,  for  it  generally  appears  without  them,  so  that  even  when  these 
letters  are  vowels  wo  are  not  to  conclude  against  the  assertion  that  all 
l>ropcr  tootii  are  moiKj.HyUabic.  The  following  are  some  instances  (see 
QMarterly  Meview^  LVn.  p.  107). 

1     α:=έ^=ο  prefijtetl, 

"-'«"'* {^^ 
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ά-μ^χυρός μανρ03 

I  Latin  mtdgeo 
Germ,  melken 
Eng.  milk 
I  Old  Lat.  nero 
Sansc.  narah 
Zend  nairya 

a-TCOiva, ηοίνη 

α-ΰτίάραγος όπαργη,  ύφριγώ 

ά-λείφω λίχα 

a-perio porta 

ά.<ΛΓΐ5ρ  \      ί  ^^  ^^^^^  (^^^  sterula) 

(High German) i7e.*tim/  '     ^^^^  *^^^ 
[Eng.  star 

Ι-κεΐνος τοεΐνος 

f  kaog 

,  ,    .  Germ,  leute 

έ'λενπερος 


Sclav,  /tud» 
.  Anglo-Saxon  leod 
Ιμέ,  Ιμοί Lat.  me^  mihi 

I  Eng.  ruddy 
Lithuan.  ruddus 
Lat.  ruber^  ru/us 
Sanscrit  Ατ-^Λιο  \ 

l-QBl^V  I ^'^»*' 

ί-ρενμός Lat.  re-mus 

S-veQoi. vigd^B 

ί-ρεύγω Lat.  ructo 

Ι'λαύνω lamina 

Ι'λαχύξ Sansc.  laghus 

Ι-ρεφω Eng.  roof 

Ο'βριμος βρι^ός 

b-φρύζ Sansc.  hhrus 

6'δσύς  {d'dovts) /  i^^*•  "^^ 

I  Sansc.  dantaa 

δ'β^^ /JiAoff 

ό-*α| δάχ-νω 

β^ομα i  ^***•  ^^^*^ 

I  Sansc.  ndman 

o-tkog τλήμι 

ο-ρέγω Lat.  rego 

>     /^  /  Sansc.  nakha 

I  Germ,  nagel 
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S-vadog Sane,  nid,  Ho  deejnee'* 

o-HQvoBlg itQvos 

2  Labials. 
Eng.  Ihreak 

loeL  b-raka         \  ,  .  .  ,     ^ήγ-νυ-μί 
Lat  f-rcMi-go 
Eng.  Ihroad 

Oerm.  Ihreit        }  .  .  .  .     Lat.  latw 
Greek  Λ-λίχνύς 
OeruL  f-ragen 

Lat  p^reeor        ^  .  .  .  .     Lat.  ro^o 
Sansc  p-rach^i 
Lat.  /-2uo  ^  r  Lat  iuo 

j)-/wo  ί I  λούω 

Welsh  p-ysg  I  ^ 

3  Dentals. 

,a  I  Oerm.  ret^en 

^-^'i*»* tEng.r«A 

Α-άχ^        1  ί  Sansc.  a^ru 

(l^icryma)   I     I  Lithonan.  aszara 

.  I  Sansc.  rcwa 

δ-ρίΛω Germ,  rupfen 

δ-Ιρ-κω         \  ^^ 

Sansc.  d-ripcM/     -AMtog 

4  Gutturals. 
g-lad Lat  latue 

High.  Germ,  ge-stim.  .  .  If^'^^ 
I  Zend  stero 

γ-λήνη       I  ί  Ιαο 

γ-Ιανκός    > |  Acvxi^g 

γ-λαυόόω  j  I  λεύόόω 

γά'λα(χζ)  \ 

γ-λάγος  I.     iocft) 

Sansc.  k'dfn    . Lat.  onto 

Χ'λυτός /oud 

Lat.  g-lubo Lettish  lobit 

Sansc.  g-rabhx  ^ 

loel.  g^a    ] Lat  ropto    ' 
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Torksbire  dialect  c-/ti6^aft    Norfolk  dialect  lobster 
(=:clubtaU^  a  name  for  the  stoat) 

κ-νΐόοα nidor 

X'XucQOs kucQOg 

Χ'λαΙνα i«w« 

g-raf  ......•••••     Teene 

C-UmiuB Ital.  Lagno 

H'lodwig Ludwig 

k-nut Lftt.  nodus 

,  t  Lat.  aper 

*-«^^^ {  Germ,  eber 

5     s. 

vovy  Od.  V.  237)      >. .     κόπτω 
ό-χάπνω  J 

C'tiXlHV tiXXuv 

ό'Χολή άνα-τολή 

Latsorbeo     1 .      . 

Litk  s^eb'ju) 

a-rivm ΧΕίνω  (δνς-τηνος?) 

ό-χάμανδρος χάμανδρος 

Ιχζδάνννμι 
χεάξω 
cut 

s-mash mash 

S'lash,  s-p'lash lash 

s-pike.  . pike 

S'Coop^ cooper 

,     ,. ,  /  plenus  (comp.  candidus  with 

s-plendtdus l^  \     '^ 

'^  \      c€mus) 

s^onte pondus 

s-queeze quetschen 

213  In  many  of  the  vowel  protheses  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
correspond  to  the  elements  of  prepositions.  Thus  in  ά-μέρ^ε^ι/,  ό-μόρ- 
γννμΐο  ά-μάω,  ά-μέρδαν,  ά-μεΙβΗν  {=άμεύΗν,  S^svoaodOv,  Pindar, 
Pyth,  1. 45;  Hesych.  s.  v.  άμευόΐΛορος;  Find.  Pyth.  xi.  38;  α-ιηονβο), 
ά-μαρνόόπν  (^άπο-ότίλβειν,  comp.  μαρ-μαρ-ν^),  α-Λοινα,  α-όκος^ 
α'όΛΐ(δ)ς  (comp.  Oxvtog)^  &c,  the  prothesis  is  obviously  the  first  part 
of  the  preposition  ά-ηό^  or  the  pronominal  element  ι/α,  which,  we  have 
seen,  is  frequently  used  to  express  removal,  distance,  and,  by  inference, 
negation.  The  prefix  seems  rather  to  bear  the  meaning  of  the  compound 
α-νά  ιηά'όπάραγος  ("that  which  sprouts  up"),  α-όχαχυς^  ά-λείφω 
(comp.  άναμάόόω),  ο-φρνς,  &c.   And  we  have  clearly  6-  for  άνά  in 
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Ο'ύκάπτω,  0'<Sta6av^b'6ta%iig^  6'μνά6%ην{/Λα&ΏΑ^  άύάίαΐ^^ΐοΐ  pp. 
77, 149).  The  same  is  probably  the  trae  explanation  of  ο-χυίω^  com- 
pared with  φυΐω^  φνω,  fac-io,  firo^  ^Oi-io,  πώϋ,  ηοίτμήν^  P«-^)  pu-hes^ 
Sanscr.  pu-tra^  &c.  In  Ι^α-νήρ^  as  it  was  written  in  Homer,  we  have 
the  older  and  fuller  form  va  of  the  element  a,  which,  as  we  have  before 
suggested,  is  probably  in  this  case  a  mutilation  of  the  second  pronominal 
stem.  The  initial  a  has  a  collective  meaning,  or  stands  for  sa,  in  α^ϋΛά" 
ζομω^  ά-χόΑονθΌ^,  &c*  But  many  of  the  w)wels,  and  most  of  the 
gutturals  and  sibilants  thus  prefixed,  are  only  added  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  invariably  the  case  witii  the  short 
e  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  8  and  a  consonant,  as  in  a  great 
number  of  French  words;  e'8pace^=8patium,  e'8prit=spiritus^  e-stomac 
=z8tomachu8^  i-cuyer,  old  French  escuyer,  ItaL  scudiero,  Latin  scutiger 
scutarius,  in  English  both  Esquire  and  Squired.  In  the  same  way  Bar- 
tolomeo  della  Scala,  of  Verona,  becomes  Prince  Escalui  in  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  In  this  country  we  have  a  habit  of  prefixing  such  a  vowel  in 
pronunciation,  whether  we  prefix  it  in  writing  or  not.  Thus  many  people 
pronounce  Xerxes  as  if  it  were  written  Exerxes ,  and  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  others  to  whom  the  Persian  was  a  foreign  language, 
seem  to  have  been  driven  to  the  same  use  of  a  prothesis  in  articulating 
the  designation  of  the  provincial  governors.  The  word  όατραπηΐνι^ 
defined  by  Herodotus  (i.  192)  as  η  &ρ%η  της  χάρης,  and  explained  by 
Xenophon's  mention  of  the  όαζράηας  οΐτννΒζ  αρξβνόι  τάν  Ινοιχονν- 
των  (Cyr,  νιπ.  6,  §  3),  is  obviously  explicable  from  the  Sanscrit  Ar^A^^ra-m, 
**a  field,"  and  pa,  "to  rule."  Now  in  an  inscription  found  in  Asia 
Minor  we  have  Ιξΰο&ραΛ^εΐΛ/ y  or  ίξόατραπεύαν ,  for  όατροΛευΗν, 
(Bockh,  C.  7. u.  pp.  470, 583).  Theopompus  (Phot.  Cod.  clxxvi.  pp.  120, 
24)  gave  the  name  όατρά^ης  as  Ιξατράπης;  and  Scaliger  (ad  Euseb. 
nr.  MDCxi)  coi:\jectured,  from  the  form  in  Esther  ix.  3;  Esr.  vm.  836, 
that  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  the  word  was  often  ^Α^αδράιίϋ^ς,  This 
is  obviously  the  result  of  a  pronunciation  of  the  initial  X  similar  to 
that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  in  the  case  of  Xerxes•  It  might 
be  supposed  that  we  have  another  example  of  the  same  kind  in  *01^άΙ&ρ^  \ 
but  here  we  can  revert  to  the  obvious  analysis  of  *Οτάνης  (above, 
§  160),  and  explain  the  name  as  compounded  of  the  old  Persian  'u, 
Zend  Au=€v  and  kshatra,  "a  warrior"  or  "chieftain."  We  recognise 
the  same  prefix,  under  a  weakened  form,  in  ^Αξμνης  (Herod,  vn.  66) 
compared  with  the  name  Ozines  (Curtius,  ix.  41,  §  19);  and  also  in 
Omartes  (Athen.  575  b)  compared  with  the  ethnic  name  Amardi  borne 
by  tribes  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (Strabo,  pp.  507, 508, 514),  on  the  north 

*  Similarly  we  have  %  before  s  and  another  consonant  in  Latin  MSS. 
and  later  inseriptione ;  see  Lachmann  ad  Lucret.  iv.  283 ;  Corssen,  Atisspr. 
d.  Lat.  Spr.  i.  p.  289. 
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side  of  Taume  (Id.  p.  510).  in  northern  Media  (Id.  p.  623),  and  in  Per- 
sia, where  they  were  also  called  Mardi  (Id.  pp.  523, 4).  This  last  word 
probably  signifies  "aman"(tJir)  or  "a warrior"  (Zend7n^efo,01dPersian 
martiya),  and  is  a  proper  name  not  only  in  the  adjectival  forms  Mardon 
(Medi.  Per8.61)i  Mardoniua  {Marduniya^  i.  e.  virilis,  strenuus),  Mar- 
denies  (Mardavanta),  but  also  with  the  prefix  arya,  "noble,"  in  Ario- 
mardua  (^sch.  Pers.  38,  323).  This  ethnical  name  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  same  tendency  to  tiie  general  assumption  of  a  warlike  cha- 
racter among  the  Persian  tribes  in  the  East,  that  we  have  remarked  in 
their  kindred  the  Ger-mans  and  Her-min'Ones,  compared  with  the  Per- 
sian Γερμάνιο^  (above, §§  76,85),  and  it  isasignificant  fiEtct  that  '27mar- 
tiyd^  Εύανδρος,  "having  good  or  brave  inhabitants,"  is  an  epithet  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  province  of  Persis  in  the  Behistun  Inscription 
(No.  3,  1.  8,  9,  p.  274 1  see  Rawlinson,  As.  Soc.  xl  p.  85).  With  these 
combinations  within  his  reach,  it  is  really  surprising  that  Rawlinson 
should  say  confidently  that  "the  first  element  in  Amardi  cannot 
possibly  be  huy  'good'"  (Herod,  m.  p.  550).  The  sibilant  seems  to  be 
prefixed  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  additional  emphasis;  at  least  such  is 
the  general  effect  of  this  prothesis  in  our  language;  but  it  some- 
times belonged  to  the  fuller  and  more  original  form,  as  in  λίπα^ 
ά-Αβίφω,  a-a-lhon;  lotus,  t-latus  (τλψός),  s-t-latus;  rip^  t-rapping, 
S't-rip;  lis^  s-Ulis;  lentus,  s-t-lentus;  locus,  s-t-locus,  Ac.  (see  above, 
p.  215).  The  labials  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  prefixed  to  words 
the  meaning  of  which  would  admit  of  such  additional  force  as  might 
be  derived  firom  composition  with  ibro,  α-^^α,  α-υα,  ab^  off,  to  the  latter 
part  of  which  the  prothesis  corresponds.  A  similar  explanation  is 
applicable  to  the  dentals  (comp.  Ir^  a-ii^  a-d,  &c),  and  to  the  Latin 
prefix  re  (μα-ρά^  porra,  &c.).  We  do  not,  however,  believe  there  has 
been  any  aphseresis,  as  Pott  suggests  {Etym.  Forsch.  u.  p.  156):  the 
monosyllabic  elements  are  shortened  into  single  letters,  in  Greek  as  in 
the  German  dialects  (see  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik^  n.  p.  700),  but 
we  cannot  admit  the  propriety  of  stating  that,  when  a  prefix  presents 
traces  of  one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  worth,  the  other  part  of 
that  compound  prefix  must  have  been  originally  there:  this  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  the  separate  use  of  these  elements,  which,  however,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  doubted. 

214  (UI)  When  a  root,  or  rather  quasi-root,  terminates  with  a 
consonant,  and  is  combined  vdth  some  element  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, we  frequently  lose  all  immediate  traces  of  the  original  form  of 
the  root  in  consequence  of  its  fusion  with  the  termination..  This 
process  is  generally  called  Assimilation;  it  may  sometimes  be  termed 
Absorption,  and  in  most  cases  would  be  included  under  those  changes 
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which  we  are  aocustomed  to  call  enphonicaL  We  may  trace  it  in  the 
melting  down  of  two  worde  into  one  by  crasie,  which  we  may  obserFe 
in  our  common  conversation,  a  crasis  which  in  Sanscrit  is  sometiines 
extended  through  a  whole  sentence. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  assimila- 
tion separately.  They  are,  (1)  a.  Assimilation  proper,  or  doubling  one 
of  two  consonants  which  meet  in  a  word,  and  leaving  out  the  otiier. 
b.  Doubling  a  consonant  to  replace  a  vowel  which  follows  it.  c.  Ab- 
sorption and  compensation  in  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  cases. 
(2)  Substituting  ό6  or  ζ  for  a  consonant  and  i.  (3)  a.  Change  of  a  conso- 
nant to  one  more  symphonic  with  a  succeeding  consonant.  6.  Inseruon 
of  a  symphonic  consonant  in  certain  cases.  (4)  Omission  of  ihe  final 
consonant  of  the  root  when  it  is  identical  with  one  in  the  terminatioD. 

216  (1)  a.  Assimilation  of  the  first  consonant  to  the  second: 
ξν-νν-μι  for  Ιό-νί^^μί  (J^i^-wfit,  Sanscr.  vaa,  ves-tis);  δμμες,  νμμες, 
ίoτ&όμBίS,v6μBg(Y^dΛa8mi,yushmί);  χομμώ  {τοταχόό-μος^χα^-α-ρός^ 
BcBot  χά&'α-ρός,  Sanscr.  ptuM;  fiam-ma  firom  fiag-roy  φλίγω\  U-^us- 
trie  for  m-it**im,  &c 

Assimilation  of  the  second  consonant  to  the  first:  χοφ^  for  χορ- 
ΰη^  δλ'λνμι  for  ολ-ννμι,  ΐχ-πος^  fx-xo^?  for  eq-vw^  Sanscr.  a^vas, 
Pers.  aspas. 

b.  The  vowel  t  is  frequently  represented  by  a  doubled  liquid  or  0^ 
and  that  too,  whether  the  ι  follows  or  precedes:  δλ-λος^  ol-luB^  il-le^ 
(U-iuSj  Sanscr.  an^a  (above,  §§  135, 166);  φύλ-^ν^/οΐ-^ιη',  μαλ-λον, 
μά)αον;  μέόόος^  μέόιος;  χυνοχέψΰίλλος  for  κυνοχεφάλίος  (Aristoph. 
Equ.  416;  Phryn.  Append,  p.  49;  Photius,  p.  188  Pors.);  ΙλλαχΙνη 
(εΙλοΜ-),  αηελλά  (ούτειλη),  μόγ£φφος(μάγΒΐρος%  Uwog  (lavos),  φά- 
Bwog  (φαπνός)^  μελλίχος  (μΒ^ιχος),  χολλάδ^ς  for  χολιάδες  (Phryn. 
Append,  p.  72),  Ac  Frequently  the  doubled  6  represents  a  guttural  or 
dental  succeeded  by  ^,  as  in  d'&ooov  for  τάχοϊν^  xgloofov  for  χρατίων. 

c.  Absorption  of  and  compensation  for  a  consonant:  λίγων  for 
λέγοντς;  ίππους  for  ΐππον-ς;  xaguig  for  xccQihrg. 

Absorption  of  and  compensation  for  a  vowel:  tvntuq  for  tvxtsoii 
y^keiQct  for  yeifniQUc ;  μέλαννα  for  μελάνΐΜ;  ΙξΰΐΙφνης  for  ^ΰοίΐνης. 

216  (2)  The  present  tense  of  a  verb,  or  that  on  which  its  pecu- 
liar coigugation  depends,  is  generally  a  longer  form  than  the  other 
tenses :  it  contains  besides  the  root  an  unorganic  and  generaUy  a  ^pro- 
nominal  addition.  This  addition  is  very  often  one  of  the  equivalent 
pronominal  elements  r,  v,  or  the  relative  element  -ya,  and  we  have 
many  derivative  verbs  in  -gw  or  -όχω.  Thus  from  the  roots  rv3r-,raf*-, 
we  have  the  present  tenses  τυπ-τ-ω  ^ηάτέμ-ν-ω:  we  have  \)οϋιάτιμάω 
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and  ατψάξω;  both  γηράω  and  γηράΰκω*  The  element  ya  appears  to 
be  concealed  in  the  contracted  verbs,  as  they  are  called^  and  in  the 
very  large  class  of  verbs  which  form  the  present  in  -όόω^  or,  what  is 
only,  a  dialectical  variety,  in  -χτω.  In  all  these  last  it  is  obvious  that 
assimilation  has  taken  place:  the  only  question  is,  with  which  of  the 
terminations  mentioned  above  the  last  consonant  of  the  root  has  been 
consolidated.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  without  a  removal 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  always  been  experienced  by  etymologists 
in  fixing  the  value  of  the  letter  ξ.  This  letter,  as  we  have  already 
shown  (§  112),  is  an  assibilated  or  softened  δ.  As  an  assibilated  δ  it 
was  originaUy  equivalent  to  δό\  and  it  is  frequently  found  in  the 
dialectical  varieties  of  the  Greek  language  under  the  transposition  ΰδ. 
As  a  softened  d  it  is  equivalent  to  dy,  or  the  English  soft  g  or  j,  repre- 
sented in  modem  Italian  by  gi  or  ge,  which  may  be  derived  from  δό, 
and  often  passes  into  a  mere  sh.  This  appears  from  investigations  in 
the  Greek  language  only ;  thus  Zevg  (= Zefg),  genitive  δι/ός,  ζα- = διά, 
μέξ(ον  or  μείζων  ==  ^eyUov^  όλίξων  =  ολιγίαη/*,  πρωϊ-ξός^  %θ^-ξ()5= 
ηρωϊ-δίος,  χ^ιδίος,  "Uie  before-day,"  "the  near  day"  (for  according  to 
Macrobius,  Satumal,  i.  15:  Jovem  accipimue  lucis  auctorem,  unde  et 
Luctetium  Salii  in  carmine  canunt ,  et  Cretenses  jdiii  την  ημίραν  vo- 
cant,  ipsi  quoque  Romani  Dieepitrem  appellant,  tU  diei  patrem).  In 
some  Latin  forms  di  is  actually  written  for  2;  (see  Schneider,  Elementar- 
lehre,  i.  p.  386;  Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  i.  p.  296),  and  conversely,  W.  Din- 
dorf  would  write  χάρξα  for  καρδία  in  three  passages  of  ^schylus 
(Steph.  The9.  Vol.  n.  p.  1106).  A  comparison  with  other  languages 
leaves  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject:  compare  ξυγόν  with  San- 
scrit yu;-,  Latin ^u^-um;  jutuma  with  diutuma;  Janus  with  Diana; 
ίχώατ  with  Sanscrit  div,  dyu^  Latin  dies,  Italian  giomo  ;  ζέα  with  San- 
scrit yava;  ξΑ^^φερ^  with  "ginger;"  ζιίξνφο^  with  **jiy ube ;"  gaowith 
Sanscrit  yiv,  Litiiuan.  gyvs,  gyvenu,  gyvatd,  Sclavonic  schivu,  Ac 
Similarly,  in  the  formation  of  the  Russian  comparative  kye=ch,  as  in 
kryepkiej  "strong," Ary^cAe,  "stronger;"  gye=j,  as  in  dorogye,  "dear," 
doroje,  "dearer;"  chye=:shj  as  in  suchye,  "dry,"  sushe,  "drier."  The 
dentals  rf,  t,  st  are  changed  into  j  (French),  cA,  and  shch,  when  followed 
by  the  comparative  affix  ye.  When  it  is  represented  by  the  transpo• 
sition  οδ,  ζ  admits  of  both  modes  of  proper  assimilation:  the  0  is  assi- 
milated to  the  δ  in  μάδδα  for  μάζα,  in  πλάδδω  for  ηλάζω,  &c. ;  the  δ  to 
theii invtoud  ίοννίξ/ω,  άοόόεΐν  from  δοξος,  λαηάόόω  for  λίχηάξω,  &o. 


*  The  remarks  made  by  Bopp  (Vergleichendes  Accentuationssystem ,  pp. 
224 — 226)  on  these  comparatives  are  partly  erroneous,  and  partly  derived 
from  the  former  editions  of  the  present  work.  He  refers  to  Corssen  in 
the  neue  Jahrb,  f.  Phil,  u.  Pad.  lxviii.  p.  244,  a  periodical  which  we  have 
never  seen. 
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Thoee  yerbe  which  are  assimilated  in  -όόω  very  often  return  to  the 
former  assimilation,  thus  for  όφάζίο  we  have  6φάτχ&> 

Having  now  determined  the  two  values  of  (,  and  therefore  of  the 
termination  -ξ/οΟι  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  with  more  aoeoracy  the 
nature  of  the  assimilation  of  verbs  in  -^όω,  -ττω.  Buttmann  stoutlj 
denies  the  possibility  of  such  an  ending  as  •ό6ω  without  an  indoded 
guttural  {LexUog.  n•  p.  Ill),  and  would  even  go  so  £u:  as  to  dmve 
άλλάόόω  from  άλλαχον  (η.  p.  198).  But,  besides  the  fact  whidi  we 
have  just  mentioned,  that  -ξιο  may  be  assimilated  to  -όόω,  the  oih» 
view  is  established  by  the  instances  quoted  by  Lobeck  {Ptxraiipomena, 
p.  403):  namely,  αφάόύω,τΛαδάόόω^  κλνδάόόω,  ΧΛΐάόόω,  όπα- 
ράόόω,  άΜέόΰω,  Ιδοηΰόω,  λαφνόΰω^  λψωόόω,  &c  Leaving  out 
these  words,  and  such  as  q>ράζίO,  root  φοαδ-,  οζω,  root  od-y  which  are 
never  assimilated,  we  must  consider  those  in  which  a  final  consonant 
of  the  root  is  actually  contained  and  concealed  in  the  assimilation»  as 
in  the  following  examples :  (1)  Gutturals :  χράόόω^  root  ηραγ- ;  τάόόω, 
root  ταγ-;  άΐόΰω,  root  αϊκ-,  αίγ-;  φρίόΰω,  root  φριχ-;  ^ηόόω,τούί 
^ήγ-;  πλήόόω,  root  πληγ-;  δράόόω,  root  δραγ-,  (2)  Labials:  xioouv^ 
lOot  xan-;  ΙνΙΰόΒΐν^  root  kvut-;  λάζομοί,  root  Λα/3*;  vhcTUVy  vUkSuv^ 
νίξβΐν;  XOCCHV  xoxtuv,  (3) Dentals:  κορνόόπν,  root  χορν&-;  Ιρίό- 
oHVf  from  ίρίτ-. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  verbs  are  not  formed  by  a  mere 
addition  of  -όω  to  the  root :  by  this  addition  the  fritures  of  all  of  them 
are  characterized,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  only 
difference  between  a  present  and  future  should  be  an  assimilation  of 
one  of  them.    The  termination  of  a  present  tense,  if  strengthened  at 
all,  must  involve  one  of  the  pronominal  endings,  τ,  ι/,  oXy  ξ,  or  y€u 
Now  the  termination  in  this  instance  cannot  be  t  or  i;,  for  there  is  no 
example  of  the  assimilation  of  these  letters  with  any  preceding  mute. 
Nor  can  it  be  -ox  appended  to  a  root  ending  with  a  guttural,  for 
then  the  assimilation  takes  place  according  to  (4),  as  in  λάοχω  for 
λάκ-όχω,  μΐόγω  for  μίγ-βχακ  The  only  way  in  which  the  ending  •4Ηίω^ 
-ττω  can  arise,  is  from  an  assimilation  of  the  ending  ξ  afiSxed  to  roots 
terminating  with  a  vowel,  or  of  a  guttural  or  dental  with  the  prono- 
minal ending  ya.    It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  both  gutturals 
and  dentals,  when  followed  by  y,  are  softened  into  sibilants,  a  softened 
guttural  being  equivalent  in  many  cases  to  a  softened  dental,  and  thus 
both  are  represented  by  ζ  (compare  ολίζων  with  ολίγος,  axLd.Jtog  with 
Ζευς).    Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
guttural  or  labial  has  been  softened  into  a  sibilant  by  the  addition  of 
the  pronominal  element  la,  Sanscrit  ya,  which  is  represented  by  a 
doubling  of  the  sibilant,  so  that  ηράόβπν  may  stand  for  ηραγίπν,  or 
ηράγνην^  as  d'aoCov  stands  for  ταχίον,  &ηάίρέόόειν  for  ίρετ&^ν  or 
ίρίτι/Βίν,  as  τιρέΰΰων  for  χρατίων.  Tlds  appears  more  clearly  in  the  verb  - 
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roots  which  have  liquid  endiDgs :  here  the  iota  is  occasionally  trans- 
posed to  counterbalance  an  omission  of  the  vicarious  liquid:  compare 
φ&είρω,  γείνω,  xtdva^  with  the  other  forms  φθΙ^ω,  γέννω^  χτίννω. 
Compare  also  χρίοΰμέζν  with  χοηόψος*  The  appearance  of  this  ending 
after  roots  terminating  in  labials  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way* 
In  all  the  labial  verbs  which  have  by-forms  in  ζ  and  66  ^  the  labial 
seems  to  stand  for  a  digamma,  which  has  been  in  some  cases  omitted 
without  compensation,  and  in  others  represented  only  by  its  guttural 
element.  Thus  in  vlmsiv,  the  root  is  νφ-^  judging  from  χερνίβ-α,  &c. 
That  however  this  β  is  the  representative  of  a  digamma,  and  that  the 
real  root  is  vsf=neqv,  appears  from  the  verb  νέω  {vhfcsi)^  hfeuoct^  νεύ-^ 
ΰομαι,  &c.,  vavg^  navis^  &c.,  which  convey  the  general  idea  of  "being 
in  the  water,"  compared  with  the  by-form  νήχω^  which  contains  the 
guttural  only.  Hence  Nep-tunus,  "the  god  of  the  sea^"  stands  by  the 
side  of  the  Etruscan  Ne-thuns  (Varron,  pp.  148,  168), and  the  Greek 
Νψρ&ίς,  where  the  guttural  perhaps  is  absorbed.  In  many  of  the  forma- 
tions from  this  root,  as  νέω,  νηόος^  νίτρον  (or  νίτηρον^  <fec.,  the  digamma 
has  vanished;  in  the  case  οίνΙ-ξ(ύ,  νΐ-όΰω,  then,  we  might  suppose  that 
these  terminations  are  merely  sufQxed  to  the  root  denuded  of  its  termi^ 
nating  digamma-sound.  When,  however,  we  advert  to  the  t  in  i/o/o),  and 
to  the  same  letter  either  directly  or  by  implication  contained  in  the  other 
forms,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  guttural  element 
became  predominant  in  these  forms,  and  that  it  is  simply  combined 
with  ί  in  the  verb  νίξιίθ=νί'•γίω :  comp.  the  Latin  rabies  with  the  French 
rage^  Butupium  with  the  modem  Rich-borough^  pcedagogium  with 
page,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  λά-ξομαί^  from  the  root  λαβ-  or 
XccFj  λεΡ,  for  it  is  clear  that  λαχ-  (in  λαγχάνω^  &c.,  Hebrew  n)2b, 
laqa'h)  contains  the  same  root,  and  this  of  course  indicates  a  combi- 
nation of  the  guttural  with  the  labial  in  the  original  form  of  the  word. 
In  ηίόύει,ν^  from  ΛεΛ-^  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  labials ,  between 
which  the  root- vowel  of  the  Greek  form  is  confined,  are  represented  in 
the  Latin  co-qvo^^qvoqvo  by  two  qv'B  (above,  §  121);  the  second  labial 
is  still  a  softened  guttural  in  the  Sanscrit  pach-.  The  same  is  to  be 
observed  οίΐνΐΰόειν,  Ivterai/ (whether  it  is  connected  with  Sxog,  voc-s, 
Sanscr.  vach;Yaih.  εΛομαι^  sequor,  Sanscr.  each;  or  with  νΐχ-η,  νεΐκος); 
and  of  οΰόομαί,  Όητομαί\  οόΰε^  δψ^,  τρ^ηττ/ς,  τρΙοΛίς\  comp.  Latin 
ocultis,  Sanscrit  iksh.  The  idea  of  striking  conveyed  by  χόηχειν  is 
derived  from  that  of  butting  with  the  head  {κερσνυηεϊν^  &c.),  and  all 
the  cognate  words  point  to  this  union  of  stooping  and  striking  in  the 
meanings  of  the  word:  compare  τώτί-ΧΗν^  κυβερνάν  (to  direct  the  head 
of  a  ship),  cub-are  (to  lay  down  the  head),  cap-ut,  τίεφαλή^  Sanscrit 
kapala.  But  besides  the  root  cap-,  xo^-,  for  "a  head,"  we  have  also 
an  accessary  root  κορ-,  ?ίορ-<ίι},  7(6ρν^-£^  Sanscrit  girae,  &c.,  with  the 
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same  additional  meanings  of  batting,  striking,  as  in  xig-ag.  From  this 
second  root  comes  by  assimilation  χόόόος^  ou>66HV,xotta,  xottccfiog^&c, 
which  therefore  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  τίόΐίτειν,  &c.  With 
regard  to  χοούόόω,  χορώττω^  χορνττύίος^  χορνπτίλος,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  a  form  xoQV^-gy  as  well  as  χοονφη.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  barytone  verbs  in  '66ω  or  -tro,  are 
properly  assimilations  either  of  the  su£Qx  -ζφ,  or  of  a  guttural  or 
dental  at  the  end  of  the  root  with  the  pronominal  snfi&x  ya. 

This  assimilation  of  a  guttural  or  dental  succeeded  by  i  or  ρ  into 
66  or  tr,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  in  the  case  of 
barytone  verbs,  appears  also  in  the  case  of  certain  feminine  nouns,  in 
which  Bopp ,  erroneously  as  we  believe ,  supposes  that  the  original 
feminine  ι  is  not  represented  (VergL  Gramm,  p.  140).  Such  words 
ατοθρααόα  for  θράχια^  βαΰίλιόόα  for  βα6ίλί8ια,  &va66a  for  avaxut^ 
μΙλι66α  for  μιλίτία.  To  these  feminine  forms  we  must  return  in  the 
following  chapter.  Before  i  the  d  and  τ  are  naturally  assibilated,  as 
in  ξα  from  iui,  %'(χνάθίμος  from  d'avatog\  the  χ  becomes  s  through 
the  intermediate  sound,  ch,  sh,  as  in  modem  languages;  compare  ca- 
mera,  chamber,  chambre;  and  when  two  vowels  follow  a  f  or  c  the 
sound  in  both  may  be  the  same;  compare  redemption,  Lucien, 

217  (3)  a.  This  rule  in  most  frequently  exemplified  in  compounds 
with  prepositions:  as  Ιμβάλλω  ίοτίνβύλλω;  αμφΐ  for  άναφί,&ο.  We 
have  <j  for  ί  in  certain  words,  as  αόμα  from  «dcD,  oUs-^a  for  old-^a, 
ijC'^&riv  from  ηδομαιι  Ιΰ-^ίω,  root  id-,  <&c.;  and  this  tiikes  place  in 
some  cases  when  there  is  in  fact  no  actual  composition,  but  only  an 
immediate  succession :  thus  we  have  in  inscriptions  ΙμηνρΙ,  Οχηηία^ώ, 
Ιΰτήλ^  for  Iv  πνρί,  cirv  καρ^φ,  h  ϋτήΧχ^. 

b.  The  Greek  ear  seems  to  have  been  particularly  averse  to  the 
immediate  concurrence  of  μλ,  μρ,  νρ,  vC,  <ίρ,  βλ  (above,  §  96),  and 
whenever,  by  contraction  or  otherwise,  any  of  these  pairs  of  liquids 
have  come  in  contact,  the  mute  which  bears  the  nearest  relation  to 
the  first  of  them  is  inserted,  unless  assimilation  takes  place,  or  one 
of  the  liquids  is  omitted,  which  generally  happens  in  the  combinations 
v6,  0ρ:  thus  |3  is  inserted  after  μ,  δ  after  ν,  and  θ  after  6\  for^xam- 
ple,  we  have  μέμ-β-λετεα  ίοτ  μψίΧψ(α;  μέμ-β-λωτοα  from  μολείν; 
ϋμ-β-ροτος  for  δ-μορ^ος;  γαμ-β-ρός  for  γαμερός;  μεόημ-β-ρία  for 
μέόη  ίΐμέρα,  and  ομ-β-ρος  compared  with  humor;  we  have  άν-δ-ρός 
for  ανϊρος,  and  Ιό-^-λός  for  Ιόλός  from  Ιδ-λός;  cf.  edel,  Ac.  When 
μ  is  inserted  before  Λ  or  jj  as  in  ά-μ-ηλάκημα,  πΐ-μ-πλημι,  ο-μ-βρψος, 
&c.,  it  is  merely  an  instance  of  anusvara, 

218  There  is  one  word  in  which  this  insertion  of  β  has  not  been 
observed  by  Greek  scholars,  and  as  it  has  occasioned  some  difficulty 
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and  misconception,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  explain  it  more  at  length. 
We  allude  to  άμ-β-λύς^  which  appears  to  us  to  be  merely  another 
form  oi  άμα-λός  and  άμαν-ρός,  with  both  of  which  it  coincides  to  a 
certain  extent  in  signification.  The  primary  meaning  seems  to  be 
"smooth,"  "reduced  to  a  level,"  as  opposed  to  any  word  signifying 
"pointed,"  "projecting,"  "sharp;"  hence,  by  a  natural  transition,  it 
implies  want  of  vigour  or  energy, — ^the  weak,  timid,  or  tender.  It 
is  also  applied  to  express  the  fading  of  colours,  loss  of  the  vivid 
freshness  which  once  distinguished  them,  <&c.  The  first  syllable  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  prefixes  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  At  least, 
the  word  μαν-ρός  appears  separately,  and  μα-λα-χός^  its  synonym, 
seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  ά-μ-β-λυς,  the  second  pronominal 
stem  being  appended  under  the  shape  -x-og  instead  oi-v-g.  Μα-ραΊνω, 
which  in  its  earliest  use  signifies  "to  extinguish  fire"  (Homer,  Hymn, 
Merc.  140),  and  which  is  particularly  opposed  to  φλ^ω  (Soph.  Ajcuc^ 
700),  seems  to  be  a  derivative  οϊ  μavρόg.  As  we  have  άμβλνΰχω, 
αμβλνωτίώ,  άμβλόω,  from  aμβλvg,  so  we  have  also  βλώΰχω,  βλcί)^^ρόg; 
and  we  find  άβληχρόg,  as  well  as  βληχρόgi  βλάξ.  The  verb  βίωΰχω 
audits  aorist  ίμολον  (comp.  ^ρώΰχω,  ί^ορσν ;  ^νηΰχω,  ϊ%ανον;)  signify 
"to  go;"  this  meaning  arises  naturally  from  the  sense  of  levelling, 
smoothing,  clearing  away,  so  prominent  in  the  adjectives  which  we 
have  mentioned  first.  It  is  curious  to  observe  generally  how  words 
denoting  sharpness,  a  point,  acuteness,  <&c.,  are  applied  to  convey  the 
ideas  of  rapid  motion,  and,  metaphorically,  readiness  of  wit,  while 
those  indicating  a  level,  smoothness,  bluntness,  &c.,  are  used  to  signify 
slowness,  dulness,  &c.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Greek.  The 
reader  will  remember  such  phrases  are  άμβλνξ^ρΙδα>ν,άμβλν  bρav,ot 
άμβλντεροί  την  ψύύνν  (to  which  meaning  we  refer  the  gloss  in  Hesy- 
chius:  &^kag^a6\)VfXog^aγvώμωv)^ άμβλvgΰtρhgδρόμov,άμβλύτeρog 
Λρhg  την  μάχη^ν,  on  the  one  hand,  as  opposed  to  ό|ν  φάογανον,  όξρ- 
τανον  δέρχΒΰ^αι,  b^vg  ΐΛίνοηΰοα^  όξρτατοι^  ΐπηοι  (Herod,  ν.  9).  We 
also  find  άμβλύg  opposed  to  ^χ-ρό^,  the  original  signification  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  "piercing,"  "penetrating,"  "sharp."  As  ΛlMρόg  in  its 
metaphorical  use  is  particularly  applied  to  denote  that  which  is  pain- 
ful or  galling  to  the  feelings,  so  άμβλvg  is  employed  to  express  the 
eflTect  of  appeasing  or  removing  disagreeable  or  distressing  sensations : 
thus  Thucydides  (n.  65) :  &v  ΛίρΙ  τα  οίχεϊα  Bxaorog  ηλγπ,  άμβλντεροι 
ηδη  8vtBg,  We  believe  that  the  root  of  a/x-jS-Av^,  &μa'iί>g^  άμavρόg,  is 
found  in  άμάω\  the  opinion  of  the  lexicographers  that  this  verb  is 
connected  with  afux,  and  means  to  collect,  to  gather  together,  appears 
to  us  very  erroneous,  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  modem  scholars 
could  adopt  this  view,  which  seems  to  be  quite  at  variance  with  the 
common  usage  of  &μάω  and  its  compounds.    In  all  the  passages  in 
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which  it  appears,  αμάω  means  '*io  make  a  level  sorfisu»,"  ''to  lay 
flat  or  eren/'  and,  when  applied  to  com,  whidi  is  emphaticalFf  said 
φρίόόΗν,  ''to  stick  up"  or  ''stand  on  end"  (horrere)  {lUad  xxm. 
599),  it  means  "to  eat  down,"  "to  lay  down."  The  following  pas- 
sages will  make  this  dear.  YThen  earth  is  said  to  be  laid  smoothly 
over  any  thing,  as  on  a  grave,  the  phrase  is  Ιχαμαό^αι  γην;  Herodot 
vm.  24:  χάφρσνς  όρν|άμ£ΐ/ο^  £&αφ£,  φυλλάδα  τε  huficuiai^  9ud  γψβ 
Ιχϋφηόάμίνος ,  on  which  Valckenaer  quotes  from  Plutarch:  ro  λειό- 
tatov  ixiqi&rcci  της  &ινος  ccvroii?  xol  μ€ίλαχωτ€Πίον.  The  tiro  epi- 
thets in  this  passage  of  Plutarch  show  clearly  that  smoothness,  and 
not  collection  or  congeries,  is  intended.  In  the  same  way  Homer  speaks 
of  smoothing  or  making  level  a  bed  of  leaves,  with  whidi,  be  says, 
the  ground  was  covered,  so  thas  there  was  no  need  of  collecting  them, 
Odpss.  V.  483: 

&φαρ  S*  εύνιρ/  ίααμήϋατο  xbqoI  φίλγ^ΰιν 

εύρέΐίχν^  φύλλων  γαρ  hpf  χύϋις^λίΧ^α  πολλή. 
Also  of  muk  laid  out  in  broad  dishes  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
cream,  Odyse,  jx.  247: 

αιηΐκα  S*  ημ$όν  μίν  Πρέφας  λεντοοιο  γάλακτος 

Λλεκτοις  Ιν  ταλάροιόιν  άμηΰάμενος  χατέ^τραν. 
It  is  only  by  perceiving  this  sense  of  the  word  that  we  can  translate 
a  well-known  passage  of  Sophocles  (Antig,  600),  where  Askew's 
emendation,  κοπίς^  is  absurd : 

νύν  γίρ  Ιΰχάτας  νπίρ 

φΐζκς  δ  τέτανο  φάος  Ιν  (ΧδΙηον  δόμοίς,  wxx    αν  ν%ν 

φοινία  ^ών  των 

νιρχίρων  άμψ  χόνις. 
Α  light  had  beamed  upon  the  root  (see  our  Notes  on  the  Antigone, 
p.  181),  but  the  dust  was  levelled  over  it,  and  made  it  άμϋΐνράν  agauo. 
As  the  Greeks  said  καταμαό^αι  χόνιν^  so  also  conversely  they  coold 
say  κ(χτ(ψα  η  χόνις.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when  they  spoke  of  penetrating 
a  surface  lying  flat  or  level  over  something  they  wished  to  get  at,  ihey 
iwed  the  verb  δίαμαό^α^,  as  in  Thucyd.  iv.  26:  διεψωμειηΗ  τον  χά- 
χληκα,  or  διαμαν  in  poetry,  as  in  Eurip.  BacchcB^  701 :  αχροίόι  icoi- 
τνλοιόι  διαμώ6αι  χ^ύνα. 

It  will  be  proper,  as  well  for  this  as  for  other  reasons,  to  examine 
minutely  a  passage  in  .Ssdiylns,  in  which  the  meaning  of  αμβλύς  has 
not  been  properly  understood.  It  is  in  the  Eumenide^  229  Muller: 

^xfi>^  δίχον  Sk  %ρ^>μξνως  άλάότορα, 

ού  ΐίρο&εροΛαιον^  ov9  άφοίβαντον  χίρα, 

αλλ*  άμβλνν  ηδη,  Λροΰτει^ρψμίνον  τε  χρος 

δλλοίΰιν  οΐχοις  καΐ  πορεύμαΰιν  βροτων. 
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We  do  not  agree  either  with  Miiller  or  Hermann  in  their  reading  and 
interpretation  of  this  passage.  Hermann's  αροΰτενρίμμίνον  μνύοξ  ϊβ 
quite  ui\justifiable;  it  appears  to  us  entirely  unmeaning,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  no  evidence,  either  internal  or  external.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Miiller  is  wrong  in  taking  Λ^ός  adverbially : 
it  is  obvious  from  v.  429  j  χάλαν  TtQog  άλλοις  tavrt  αφιερωμένα  οι- 
xoioh  Ttal  (kytoioi  xol  ^vroij?  ηόροις  (comp.  272,  Ttqhq  iotl^  θεοϋ), 
that  TtQog  agrees  with  the  following  datives ;  its  position  at  the  end  of 
the  line  is  sufficiently  supported  by jDindorf's  quotation  from  Soph. 
(Ed.  C.  495:  λεΐηομαι  γαρ  Iv  τφμη  δνναΰ^^αιμη^  δραν  dt;oti/  χά- 
Tioiv,  Hermann  seems  to  think  that  the  last  words  of  v.  430  contain  an 
explanation  of  the  χορεύμαόιν  βροτών  {Opuscul.  vi.  p.  46).  But  the 
καΐ  βοτοΐΰι  και  ρντοι^  πόροις  are  not  connected  with  oXjtouSi;  they 
are  datives  of  the  instrument:  "I  have  been  purified  at  other  places 
by  means  of  sacrifices  and  the  pouring  out  of  water."  The  Λορενματα 
βροτών  is  only  a  general  expression — "where  men  go*."  We  have 
νάϊον  τίόρευμα  in  Euripides  (ΤρΛ.  Aul.  300),  and  Hermann,  who  had 
read  -Slschylus  so  often,  might  have  recollected  τέκνων  7tiL•v^Όι 
{Choeph  350),  and  τρ/|3θ6  Ιρώτοτν  (Suppl.  1042).  MiiUer  again  has 
lost  sight  of  the  connexion,  and  has  mistranslated  αμβλύς,  which  does 
not  here  mean  abgestump/t  ^  i.  e.  **blunted,"  but  implies  a  fading  or 
loss  of  colour,  t.  e.  of  the  colour  of  blood,  as  below,  v.  270 : 

βρίξβΐ  γίΐίρ  αίμα  Tcai  μαραίνεται,  χερός, 
μψροχτόνον  μίαΰμα  S*  ϊκΛλυτον  Λίλει, 
ΛοταΙνιον  γίρ  ον  7tρbs  εότία  &εον 
Φοίβου  καϋ'αρμοΐς  ηλά&η  χοιροκτόνοις. 
We  have  a  reference  to  the  same  sense  of  αμβλύς  in  Pl^to,  Respubl. 

IV.  p.  442 :  μη  ΰίη  ί^μιν  άτίαμβλύνεζαι  άλλο  τι  διχαιοόύνη  δοχεΐν  είναι 
η  ΟΛδρ  iv  τγ  ηόλει  Ιφάνηι  ** justice  has  not  lost  any  of  its  fair  pro- 
portions, has  it?  its  colours  have  not  become  faded  and  dim,  so  that  it 
should  appear  to  be  something  different  from  that  which  it  appeared 
to  be  in  the  state?" 

In  the  passage  of  iBschylus  now   under  consideration  we  read 
ηρούτετραμμίνον  in  the  sense  in  which  7ίρο6χρατά6%αι  occurs  in 

V.  200: 

καΐ  Λροότραπέΰ^αι  τονόδ*  Ι^ίάτελλον  δόμους, 
for  ηροβτραηίο^ξα  δόμους,  in  the  aorist,  is  the  correlative  phrase  to 
χροΰτετραμμένον  ηρος  οϊκοις  in  the  perfect ;  and  the  sense  of  these 
lines  is  as  follows:   "I  am  not  a  polluted  person ,  t.  β.  an  applicant  or 


*  Dindorf  has  since  given   the  same  interpretation  (Steph.  Thes.  Vol. 
VI.  1482):  "de  locis  quibus  homines  viam  faciunt,  iEsch.  Eum,  239." 
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ropplicant  for  parificatioii;  nor  is  there  the  stain  of  blood  upon  my 
hand ;  but  that  stain  is  already  (^di;)  washed  oat  and  fiEkded  away 
{αμβλύς  άμι  =  αμξ^λύνομα») ;  and  I  haye  prayed  for  purificatioD  (ar^otf- 
τίτραμμαι)  at  other  temples  and  in  the  haonts  of  men."'  So  that  αμ- 
βλύς is  synonymous  with  συχ  αφοίβαντος  χίρα,  and  χρο6τετρίψ' 
μένος  with  ού  χρο6τρόχ€α4)ς ,  a  sort  of  tautology  very  common  in 
.^schylos.  See,  for  instance.  Prom.  613:  ovx  Ιμχλίχων  αΐνίγματ 
άλΧ  ίοίλψ  λόγφ.  Ibid,  951 :  χαΐ  ταίπα  μέντοί  μηδέν  alvucxijoUis 
άλΐ  αϋ^  εχαϋτ  &φρφ.  Pera.  684:  μψι  μαχεϋτηρα  μν^ον  άλλα 
ύύντομον  λέγΰον.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  866 :  ονχ  ha  φιλία  αλλ'  hu  φάτψ 
διεχρΟ&ψε.  See  also  £um«i.  436— 439,  762,  3; /Vow.  654— 7,  Ac. 
In  a  fragment  of  the  jEoIus  of  Euripides  (apud  GaUn.  Charier. 
p.  418  KQhn)  we  have 

εΐ  μίν  τόδ'  ημαρ  χρώτσν  ην  τίΟΗονμίνψ, 
χαΐ  μη  μακράν  δη  6ui  χσνων  ivccvότόλoWy 
είχος  όφαδάξ/uv  ην  &ν,  ώό  νεόζνγα 
χώλσν  xahvhv  αρχίως  δεδεγμενον. 
νυν  d'  αμβλύς  εΙμι  χαί  χοηηρτχηίώς  xovtov, 

where  αμβλύς  εΙμί=^άμβλύνομ€α  is  applied,  in  the  other  sense  of  μα- 
ραΙνε6%'αι,  to  a  taming  or  quenching  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  a  young 
horse,  as  appears  even  from  Cicero's  loose  translation  (TusctU.  Dis- 
put.  ΠΙ.  28): 

Bed  jam  subactua  miseriis  obtorpui. 

In  the  same  sense  we  find  αηαμβλύνω  in  ^schylus ,  Sept.  c.  Th. 
697:  τε%ηγμΙνον  τοί  μ  ovx  απαμβλύνεις  λόγφ;  Prom.  868:  fi/αν 
δ\  χαΐδίον  ίμερος  ^i^v  το  μη  xtuvuv  όύνεννον,  αλλ'  άπαμβλυν- 
^ΰεζαι^  "she  will  be  tamed." 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  the  participle  τααηρ- 
τυχώς^  which  occurs  as  a  quasi-synonym  of  αμβλύς  both  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Euripides,  and  in  the  EumenideSj  v.  145: 

άλλως  τε  Tcal  6v  μ^ν  χατηρτνχώς  ΙμοΙς 
ίχέτης  προόη^ες  χα^αρ})ς  άβλαβης  δόμοις. 

The  word  χαταρτύομαι  and  the  perfect  participle  χίηηρτνχώς  are 
applied  to  signify  arriving  at  maturity,  and  the  effects  of  age  in  so- 
bering the  passions  of  youth.  Thus  Solon  says  (p.  66  Bach.): 

rfi  i'  ixty  ηερί  χάντα  χαχαρχύεζαι  νόος  ανδρός, 
ονδ*  ίρδπν  έ'θ'  6μως  ϊργ    άχάλαμνα  ^έλει, 
which  should  be  translated,  "At  the  age  of  forty -two  the  mind  of  man 
is  matured  in  every  respect  (for  the  use  οίχερί,  comp.  Plat.  Resp.  v.  p. 
449  A:  τιαχας  Tcai  ί^μαρτημεναι χερί χόλεων  διονχήόεις),  rtor  does  be 
now  commit  the  intemperate  actions  of  his  youth"  (6μώς,  i  e.  as  he 
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did  before).  For  the  use  of  άπάλαμνα,  see  Theognis,  v.  481.  From 
this  meaning  of  χαταρτνω  we  derive  its  use  to  signify  the  effects  pro* 
duced  by  training,  especially  upon  horses,  to  which  the  passage  of  the 
jEoIus  particularly  refers.  See  also  Sophocl.  Antig,  478: 

όμιχρφ  χαλίνω  S'  οίδα  τον$  ^μουμένους 

ΖπΛους  x<xra(ftv^htas. 
Plutarch,  Themist,  c.  π.:  rohg  τραχνζάτους πώλους  άρΐότονς ΐΛΛσνς^ 
γίγνεΰ&αι  φάόχοίν,  otaVy  ης  προόήχεν,  τνχωόι^  ncuSelag  χαΐ  καχαρ- 
τνόεως.  Vol.  l  p.  31  d:  ΐητιονς — χαχαρχύοντες  Ιηϊ  χους  αγώνας 
αγουύίν.  ρ.  38d:  καταρχιη/  την  ψύόνν.  From  this  is  derived  the  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  χαχηρχυχώς — "a  horse  or  ass  which  has  cast  its 
teeth,"  i.  e.  "aged,"  because  his  age  can  no  longer  be  known  from  his 
teeth,  which  are  therefore  called  γνώμονες  or  φραύτηρες^  "the  index 
of  age."  Suidas:  Άβολήτωρ  xal  αβολνς  xal  άβολος,  oi/o^  δ  μη-^ 
δέηω  βεβληχώς  οδόντας,  ί|  ου  γνωρίζεται  η  ηλ^ία  τον  ζώου.  ix  δε 
τούτον  δ  νέος,  ούδέχω  γνώμονα  ίχων.  γνώμονα  δε  ίλεγον  τον  βαλ- 
λόμενον  οδόντα,  δι  ου  τας  ηλνχίας  ΙΙ^αζον'  τδν  δε  amhv  xal  χα- 
τηρτνχόταίλεγον,  Ιχ  μεταφοράς  των  τετραπόδων,  χάί  άπογνώ- 
μονας^  τους  άπογεγηραχότας,  οίς  iλεL•ίπu  τb  γνώριόμα.  καΐ 
άβολους  πώλους  τονς μηδεπω  βεβληχότας  οδόντας.  Hesychius: 
^j4  βόλος,  νέος  J  ουδέπω  φίίΙ^ας  οδόντα,  τον  δε  αυτόν  χαΐ  χατηρ- 
τυχότα  ίλεγον.  Γνώμ  α  τον  βαλλόμενον  6δόντα,  δι  ου  τΐίς  ηL•xίaς 
έγνώριζοντών  τετραπόδων,  τίοί  δ  χατηρτυχώς  ηδη,  λειπογνώ- 
μων.  λίγ^αιδεχαί  γνώ6ις'  Κατηρτυχώς.  τελ^νώόας.  χυρίως 
δε  ΙπΙ  των  α'Κόγων  ζώων,  όταν  Ιχβάλ^  πάντας  τους  οδόντας.  Αει- 
πογνώμων,  δ  μηχ^ι  βόλον  ίχων'  δ  δε  τέλεως,  χαΐ  γεγηραχώς  μη 
ϊχων  γνωρίσματα  της  ηL•xίaς.  Malala,  (^ron.  p.  379  (quoted  by  Toup, 
m.  p.  539):  ^ρωτο^όλο^.  PvUus^  qui  primoe  denies  emittit.  From  this 
it  appears  that  in  the  passage  of  Euripides  τιαχηρτυχώς  is  used  in 
its  secondary  and  more  limited  sense  as  indicating  the  age  of  a  horse, 
and  so  the  Antiatticistee  {Bekkeri  AneccL  p.  105, 1.  25)  understood  it: 
Κατηρτυχέναιίλεγοντο ot  μητάτι  βόλον  ίχοντες  ίπποι.  Ευριπίδης 
ΑΙολω.  In  the  passage  of  .^c^ylus  (Eumenides,  451)  χατηρτυχώς  is 
taken  in  its  wider  signification,  "having  performed  or  completed,"  i.  e. 
all  the  necessary  rites,  just  as  τέλος  ^  τελέω^  τέλειος,  τελειόω  are  used 
absolutely  in  speaking  of  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  although 
they  only  denote  completion  or  fulfilment  in  general ,  and  τέλειος  is 
used  like  χατηρτχηιώς,  in  speaking  of  the  age  of  animals,  in  opposition 
to  άβολος.  Plato,  Legg.  vin.  p.  834  c:  μονίπποις  τε  α^λα  τι^έντες, 
πώλοις  τε  άβόλοις  χαί  τελείοίν  τε  τιαι  αβόλων  τοις  /ii<iot^  xal  αύτοϊς 
δητοΐς  τέλοςίχουΰι.  The  Scholiast,  on  the  passage  of -ilschylus,  felt  this, 
when  he  wrote  χατηρτυχώς.τέλειος  τηvηL•7Uav.τoϋτoδεάπhτώv 
ξώωνιεαϊάΕβΒγ<Λά\ΐΒίοο:χαταρτύ6αι.χαχαό7ΐευά6αι.τελειώ6αι. 
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6VBQBm6€U.  Also  St  Paul  {Corinth,  ii.  xiii.  11):  χαταοτίξβό^^  *'be 
perfect"  Καχα^νω  is  used  in  this  more  general  sense  in  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col  71 :  &q  ηρο£  xL  Λέ|ων  η  %axaQftv6(av  μολπν;  on  which  Svidu 
writes:  καταρτνόων.  Λαραόίίενάόίον.  εντρεχίόων.  And  ihu  «t 
haye,  in  the  use  of  αμβλύς  and  τίοζηρτντίώς  by  .Sschylns  and  £αή• 
pides,  a  firaitfnl  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  two  authors  netrir 
contemporary  may  employ  two  words  in  connexion  with  one  anotLa 
with  a  marked  difference^  but  yet  with  an  afiBnify  of  meaning  tkt 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

219  (4)  Of  this  rule  we  find  frequent  exemplifications  in  tfii» 
and  verbal  compounds,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  Thus  didej^. 
6iSa67tuv'=didax'6xsLv:  doeere,  (Uscere^zdiO'Seere  ;  διχΗν,δΙάΜθξ= 
δίκ-(ίκος\  λακέίν,  λάότίω^λάχ^όκω;  εϊχω,  ίΐ6χω=^  εϊκ-^ίχω;  dxtif, 
Ϊ67ίΒν^Ϊ7{'0ΧΒν;  Ιχω,  ϊόχω  (Ιχ-^^ω);  λίγω,  λί6χη=λέ)^6χη:  μιγ^ 
νοί,  μΐ6γω=^μΙγΗ^ίω,  nUsceo  =:tniC'seeo ;  jeaXtuv^  ηά6χω^=^%ά^' 
6%ω  =  πίν^•Μω;  μόγ-ος,  μ06'χος=ψόγ'6χος  (comp.  tMicco,  veA^rfV 
αΐ6ως,αΪ6χθς=αΙδ•(ί9ως',  ί|  (ii)  ΐ6χαχος=^&ί-6χανος;  preeor,pr.^ 
ciu,  poseo  ^iproc-sco. 

220  We  may  mention  as  outwardly  connected  with  aaaimiktkn, 
though  in  fact  by  no  means  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  the  τητ 
common  practice  of  doubling  liquids  in  Greek  words  where  no  ecc:• 
pensation  is  necessary  or  intended.  This  is  particularly  renMoicable  ia 
some  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Attic  dramatists;  as  ^hcMour 
μέδοννο9  (Macb.  Sept  c.  Theb.  488),  Παρξ^εννοΛάιος  (Id.  Idid.  547  k 
TiXXsmatrtog  (Sop}L•Λjax,210yAλφB€6lβoucv  (Soph.«f».JFVwciM.p. 
1θ28),  Ίπχοδάμμου  (Aristoph.  EquU.  328),  in  some  of  whidi  pessacs 
editors  of  the  Porsonian  school  have  introduced  alterations  as  forced 
as  they  are  unnecessaty.  To  these  arbitrary  reduplications  we  msj 
add  βρόκχον  for  βρόχον  in  Theognis,  v.  1095.  (See  Scaliger  ad  .Ev^^ 
p.  119,  quoted  by  Gaisford,  Poet.  Min.  n.  p.  xxiz.) 

221  An  inquiry  into  the  rules  of  assimilation  might  lead  «3 1^ 
an  investigation  of  a  converse  phenomenon  in  the  Greek  and  other 
languages,  which  Pott  {ikym.  Forsoh.  n.  pp.  65  foil.)  calk  dUstmiiiy 
tion.  This  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  a  concurrence  of  sinxilar  srl- 
lables  and  letters,  hiatus  of  vowels,  and  so  forth:  and  βτιρίιοητ  ^ 
alleged  as  the  cause  of  this  as  well  as  of  its  opposite.  We  do  aei 
think y  however,  that  this  so-called  dissimilation  is  due  to  anythi".: 
beyond  accident  or  caprice,  a  wayward  choice  or  an  accidental  mMs- 
pronunciation.  That  the  Greek  ear  often  repudiated  such  oonccr• 
renees,  and  that  many  Greek  words,  especially  compounds,  haw  h^ 
in  consequence  essential  consonants,  is  well  known  (see  Lobec^ 
Paralipom.  Bissertatio  prima)\  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  tber 
had,  when  the  fit  took  them,  a  strong  predilection  for  aUueratiea,  ai 
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irresistible  propensity  to  assimilation  in  words  and  homaoteleuta  in 
sentences,  of  which  their  constant  use  of  the  figura  etymologica  is  a 
sufficient  proof.  Of  their  dislike  to  a  concurrence  of  aspirates,  or 
indeed  to  an  appearance  of  two  aspirates  in  the  same  word,  and  of  the 
transpositions  occasioned  by  this  taste,  we  have  already  spoken.  Of 
the  other  changes  which  &11  under  the  head  of  dissimilation  it  is 
scaroeily  worth  while  to  speak,  for  th^  seem  incapable  of  a  reduction 
to  rules  and  systems;  besides,  the  phenomena  are  to  be  collected  from 
so  wide  a  field  that  the  enumeration  would  far  exceed  the  limits  to 
which  these  discussions  9xe  necessarily  confined. 

One  of  ,the  most  common  changes  of  dissimilation  with  which  a 
root  may  be  affected  without  losing  its  identity  is  that  called  Meta- 
thesis.  The  metathesis  of  vowels  takes  place  most  frequently  in  the 
case  of  liquids,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  vowel 
is  placed  before  or  after  them.  Instances  of  this  change  meet  us  con- 
stantly in  every  language.  Thus  in  English  we  have  bird^  brid; 
third,  thridde;  bar  del,  brothel;  bursty  brust;  board,  broad;  &c.  (Di- 
versions' of  Parley^  n.  pp.  83  foil.);  and  there  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  same  kind  in  Drayton's  Nymphidia;  for  when  he  says, 
"By  the  mandrake's  dreadful  groans, 
By  the  Lubricants  sad  moans,", 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  Lubberkin,  that  lazy  fiend,  who 
piteously  resisted  his  brother  fairies*  attempts  to  awaken  him.  In 
Greek  we  find  Μ^ανσν,^νήί^χω;  χαρδία,χραόΐα ;  φέξπν,  ϊργον;  Ιμολον, 
βλαχίχω,  and  even  in  the  same  WOTd  Ιγρ-ήγορα  (Journal  of  Education, 
V.  p.  305).  And  so  also  in  comparisons  of  different  languages,  as  Eng- 
lish horse,  German  Boss,  French  roussin;  EngHsh  fright,  German 
Furcht  for  Vor-acht;  English  folk,  German  Volk,  Latin  volgus^  Greek 
8%λος^  Cretan  τίόλχος^  Sclavonic  plok^  polk,  pulk^  Lithuanian  pulkas 
(as  we  read  of  a  "pulk  of  cossacks"),  old  Norse  flockr,  Anglo-Saxon 
floe,  English  flock;  &c.  Metatheses  like  ψ/ν  for  βφίν;  φάλιον  for 
όηάλίον;  φάόγανον  for  όφάγανσν,  &c,,  are  analogous  to  that  transpo- 
sition of  the  aspirate  and  semivowels ,  whidi  we  have  already  stated 
and  explained.  We  may  also  compare  ξ1φο£  =  0θίίφος  (schief)  with 
the  old  Egyptian  sef,  and  the  Semitic  analogies  pointed  out  by  Bun- 
sen,  jEgypten^  i.  p.  582.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  merely  a  meta- 
thesis in  όφηξ  compared  with  vespa  ;  but  rather  a  concealed  redupli- 
cation in  the  latter,  like  that  of  vivus  compared  with  qttiek  (above, 
§  121);  for  Oespa=hvespa=zsvespa=spe'Spa,  and  6φήξ  contains  only 
one  of  these  elements,  with  the  formative  affix  |. 

222    (IV)  (1)   The  most    systematic  of   the   changes   which   a 
root  undergoes  is  the  modification  of  its  vowel.    This  is  produced  by 
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influences  similar  to  those  to  which  we  have  attributed  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  consonants,  namely,  the  contact  with  the  prefix  and  sufiBz, 
the  greater  or  less  weight  of  which  induces  a  less  or  greater  wei^t  of 
the  root-vowel. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter  that  there  are  properly 
speaking  only  three  distinct  Towels:  a  or  the  common  sound  by  which 
all  consonants  are  articulated;  t  and  u  the  ultimate  state,  the  former 
of  the  gutturals  and  the  dentaLs,  and  the  latter  of  the  labials.  The 
vowels  0  and  e  differ  from  a  in  weight  only. 

The  Greek  vowels  a,  t,  v,  as  opposed  to  one  another,  in  most 
cases  correspond  to  the  three  original  Sanscrit  vowels  a,  t,  u,  and  there 
is  seldom ,  if  ever,  any  interchange  or  confusion  between  the  different 
vowels  of  the  two  sets;  whereas  the  two  Greek  vowels,  f,  o,  very  often 
share  with  a  in  the  representation  of  the  Sanscrit  a,  £  being  the  most 
common  substitution  for  it,  ο  the  next,  and  α  the  least  usual  Of 
these  three  representatives  of  the  Indian  short  vowel,  the  heaviest  is 
a,  the  lightest  c,  and  ο  stands  between  them.  As  the  Indian  a  is  the 
mere  articulation  of  the  different  consonants  which  form  the  Sanscrit 
syllabarium,  and  is  therefore  the  shortest  possible,  it  is  of  course 
obvious  why  the  lightest  of  the  Greek  vowels  stands  in  its  place. 
Any  one  of  the  three  forms  of  the  Greek  articulation -vowel  may 
stand  as  a  representative  of  the  Sanscrit  a;  but  practically  it  appears 
most  frequently  as  ε,  less  so  as  o,  and  most  rarely  as  a;  thus  we  have 
pancha,  TthtB,  ^ankhasy  ^^χος,  cUabham,  ίλαβον.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Greek  alphabet  that  it  has  these  distinctions  in  the 
weight  of  the  articulation-vowel.  In  Sanscrit  we  have  sometimes 
only  the  accent  to  distinguish  between  two  different  cases,  as  padas^ 
noSeg,  padas,  itodog.  If  the  Greek  had  not  these  three  vowels,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  discriminating  the  three  proparoxytones,  ξχον- 
tog,  ϊχονΧΒζ,  i%ovzag.  Of  the  three  distinct  vowels  a,  t^  u,  it  is  dear 
that  t  is  lighter  than  a  though  it  is  heavier  than  e.  This  appears,  as 
far  as  the  Latin  language  is  concerned,  from  the  fact  pointed  out  by 
Bopp  {VergL  Gramm,  p.  5),  that  in  secondary  formations  the  radical 
a  is  turned  into  i  in  syllables  terminating  with  a  vowel ,  and  into  e 
when  the  syllable  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  or  the  consonant 
which  follows  is  deprived  of  its  vowel  and  thrown  back  upon  the  root- 
vowel,  as  in  the  following  instances  adduced  by  Bopp  (/.  c.)  and  Rosen 
(Journal  of  Education^  vni.  p.  244*). 


*  Rosen  asks,  "How  does  it  happen  that  pario  deviates  from  the  ana- 
logy, forming  its  preterperfect  tense  peperi  instead  of  pepirif'  We  answer, 
Because  in  this  word  the  r  is  thrown  back  upon  the  root-vowel. 
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aptscor 

aptus 

amicus 

arma 

barha 


I. 
adipiscor 


tmmtcus 


occiput 

caput 

sinciput 

cado 

principium 
j  cecidi 
\  stillicidium 

cano 

cecini 

/alio 

jacio 
tuba,  cano 

abjido 
tubicinis 

E. 
adeptus 


inermis 
imberbis 

I  biceps 
prasceps 
princeps 


concentus 
fefelli 
abjectus 
tubicen 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  all  tliede  cases  the  i  is  introdnced  into 
a  heavier  form  than  the  a,  and  the  e  than  the  $,  consequently  t  is 
heavier  than  e  and  lighter  than  a.  A  similar  analogy  shows  that  the 
Latin  u  is  heavier  than  t.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  (  Varronian.  pp. 
262  sqq.)  that  there  were  three  values  of  the  Latin  i  and  u  respec- 
tively.  (1)  The  long  I  represents,  in  composition,  the  diphthong  ai  = 
ae,  as  in  in-iquus  from  cequus;  (2)  the  medium  i  is  that  which  stands 
for  a  in  the  instances  given  above,  and  also  in  inter  for  Sv-tSQ  (§  204), 
in  for  άνά  (§  170),  Ule  for  aXkog (§  136),  &c.;  (3) the  short*  approxi- 
mates  to  the  sound  of  the  shoi*ter  u,  and  was  chiefly  used  where  we 
should  expect  e  before  r  and  another  consonant,  as  in  vir-tus  from  vir. 
Again,  (1)  the  long  ύ  represents  the  diphthong  ο%=ζοβ^  as  in  munus^^ 
mosnus^  and,  in  composition,  the  diphthong  au,  as  in  in-cludo  from 
claudo;  (2)  the  medium  u  stands  for  a  Greek  ο  as  in  lup-us,  kvx-og; 
(3)  the  short  u  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  shortest  i,  and  is  chiefly  used 
before  I  and  another  consonant,  where  we  should  expect  β ,  as  in  con- 
culco  from  calco,  which,  according  to  the  table,  ought  to  be  con-celco. 
Now  in  the  first  and  third  cases  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
difference  in  weight  between  i  and  u:  indeed,  t  is  sometimes  written 
for  ot=  δ,  as  in  cimeterium  for  xoιμfp^ήQlOV\  and  in  ob-edio  from 
audio  ^  i  takes  the  place  of  u.  But  the  medium  or  ordinary  u  must 
have  been  heavier  than  the  medium  or  ordinary  t,  for  the  Greek 
0  passes  through  u  into  t;  compare  the  Greek  τνΛτΌ-μεν=^τνΛΤΌ-μες 
with  the  old  forms  sumus,  volumus,  and  their  more  recent  counter- 
parts in  -imus:  so  also  the  Greek  KaotOQog  passes  through  the  old 
Castorus  into  the  classical  Castofis,  and  some  genitives  in  -us  never 
became  obsolete,  as  hujus^  ejus,  unius,  &c.  Again,  in  old  Latin  the 
vowel  of  the  crude-form  is  preserved  in  the  inflexions ,  as  in  arcu-bus. 
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op-'tumus,  pofUU'fex^  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  later  Latin  eidubits  u 
i  (see  Lepsins,  Paldograph ,  p.  53).    From  these  instances  we  should 
infer  that  the  medium  u  is  lighter  than  ο  and  heavier  tiuun  t.    TLu 
u  is  lighter  than  ο  is  &rther  shown  by  the  change  from  eolere  to  ml- 
tu8,  from  columen  to  culmen^  though  the  u  here  may  have  been  parth 
occasioned  by  that  afiOnity  between  u  and  /,   of  which  the  Freni 
furnishes  so  many  examples,  and  which  we  see  also  in  the  tranauoQ 
from  the  Greek  ^Αόχλήχιος,  Ήροοίλης  to  the  Latin  jEsetdapms,  Bfr- 
ctdes.    We  have  perhaps  the  lightest  form  of  u  in  the  reduplication! 
cucurri,  ttUudi^  &c;  for  α  becomes  e  in  the  reduplicative  syllable,  jasi 
aa  η,  ω  become  (,,    It  is  probable  that  momordi  is  a  corruption  of  as 
original  memordi  or  mu-fnordi.    We  observe  the  same  retention  of  k 
in  Sanscrit  desideratives,  as  in  yuyuta^  '*to  desire  to  fight.'*  In  Gotbe, 
a  is  obviously  heavier  than  u,  for  we  have  hulpum,^  'Ve  helped,^  k 
the  plural  or  heavier  form,  but  hcdp^  '*I  helped,'^  in  the  singular.   W- 
observe  the  same  change  from  -thas,  -tas,  the  ordinary  dual-ending»  L• 
Sanscrit,  to  thus,  -£u«,  in  the  longer  and  heavier  forms  of  the  preiente 
(Bopp,  Vocalismtis,  p.  227).    In  Greek,  not  only  is  ο  lighter  than  e. 
but  ω  is  lighter  than  i^  (§  1 1 6) ;  and  the  change  from  -uyg  to  -t&g  pror» 
that  I,  is  heavier  than  £.    That  υ  is  heavier  than  t  appears  from  tb- 
fact  that  in  the  weakest  forms  of  words  containing  labials ,  wbetbr 
the  labial  is  vocalized  into  ν  or  not,  we  find  t  as  the  last  faint  traos  cf 
the  original  form:  compare  φύω,  φνΐω^  νίός,βο,  filiu$;  hva,  fu  I. 
γραμμα-τενς,  γρίψμα-τίζω;  tfvg,  6ΐ4χλος  =  6ΐ-Γαλος  (below,  §  641) 
ταχύς,  τάχι&νος,  ac.  The  Boeotian  substitution  of  ν  for  oi  shows  tbt 
V  was  equal  to  i  and  something  more.  A  fortiori  ν  is  also  heavier  tbftn 
€.    On  the  whole  then  it  may  be  stated  that  the  following  tables  re- 
present the  comparative  weight  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  vow^^: 

Greek:  a;     η,    ω;     a;    ο;    υ,    ν;    δ. 

Latin:   ά;     ύ,      C;      α;     ο,     u,     i;     e;     δ,     ϊ. 

223  (2)  Besides  the  euphonical  change  produced  bj  sabstxtntiiu 
a  lighter  for  a  heavier  vowel  in  a  heavier  form,  there  are  tlunee  other 
vowel-changes  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  which  we  may  term  adsa- 
titious  vocalization. 

(a)  The  first  is  that  which  the  Sanscrit  grammarians  csJl  ^wk* 
and  triddhi;  guna  or  "corroboration"  takes  place  when  α  is  pot  ht- 
fore  either  of  the  last  four  of  the  simple  vowels  t,  u,  r,  Ir;  vriddki  c< 
"increment''  when  a  is  placed  before  one  of  these  vowels  after  it  hs> 
been  guna'a ;  thus 


τ 

u 

Τ 

guna 
vriddhi 

έ 
at 

6 
au 

or 

dr 
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That  the  conversion  of  the  vowels  f ,  Ir  into  the  syllables  ar  and 
a/  is  a  gunay  appears  from  the  fact  that  i,  <$,  became  ay,  av  before 
vowels.  This  insertion  of  a  new  vowel  into  the  root  is  not  in  itself 
significant;  it  is  purely  dynamical,  takes  place  in  verbal  roots  only, 
and,  like  reduplication,  (fee,  is  designed  to  give  that  extension  to  the 
root  which  is  necessary  to  adapt  it  for  the  expression  of  duration.  In 
Greek  the  guna  is  never  effected  by  ct,  but  by  s  in  the  heavier,  and  ο 
in  the  lighter  forms.  Bopp  has  rightly  remarked  (  VoccUismtis,  pp.  193 
foil.)  that  the  Greek  av  corresponds  to  a  vriddhi,  not  to  a  guna  of  the 
t;,  and  that  although  μ  does  sometimes  stand  for  the  Sanscrit  i — at, 
it  never  does  so  in  cases  where  έ  is  a  guna  oft,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  αϋ&ω.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  correct  in  stating  that 
whereas  a  and  oi  are  both  gunaa  of  e,  the  only  allowable  guna  of  ν  is 
ευ,  for  β^ίονδή  is  a  guna  as  well  as  όΰίεύδω,  and  άτίόλον^ος  as  well 
as  7cέL•v^og.  The  greater  weight  of  the  vowel  ν  is  the  reason  why  the 
lighter  vowel  a  is  preferred  in  the  guna  of  v. 

(β)  The  second  of  the  changes  to  which  we  allude  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  guna.  This  is  when  t  or  ν  is  subjoined  to 
the  α  or  €  of  the  root,  so  as  to  make  apparent  guna^  as,  for  instance, 
when  we  have  νέα-ν-ρα  by  the  side  of  νεαρά,  or  Ιλα-νν-ω  by  the  side 
of  ika'OaL  In  this  case  the  intruder  is  the  second,  not  the  first  vowel 
of  the  diphthong ;  and  as  this  phenomenon  takes  place  in  liquids  only, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  which  ad- 
mits a  vowel  indifferently  before  or  after  it.  The  doubling  of  liquids 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind. 

(y)  It  seems  not  unreasonable,  after  what  Lepsius  has  said  (Pa- 
laographiej  pp.  73  foil.),  to  consider  the  anusvara,  or  nasal  insertion, 
as  a  part  of  vocalization.  The  name  anusvara  or  !' after- voweP'  shows 
that  it  is  reckoned  among  vowels  by  the  Sanscrit  grammarians ,  and, 
like  the  vowel  f ,  it  is  capable  of  guna.  In  the  coiyugations  it  serves 
very  much  the  same  purpose  as  guna^  and  we  find  the  same  root 
strengthened  by  guna  in  one  language,  and  by  anusvdra  in  another. 
Thus,  to  take  the  instances  given  by  Lepsius  (p.  79),  we  have  from 
the  Sanscrit  chid,  Latin  scid^  chi-na-dmi  and  sci-n-do  by  anusvara, 
whereas  the  Gothic  makes  sk-a-ida  by  guna,  and  if  α-ΐ^ω  is  a  guna'd 
form,  we  may  compare  it  with  the  Sanscrit  anusvara-foTm  i-n-dh. 
The  Latin  is  most  partial  to  anuevdra,  the  Gothic  least  to,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  instances: 

Sansorit.  Greek.  Latin.  Qothio. 


(root  liha)  lehmi 

(root  hji)  λζΐχω 

lingo 

{Ux)  λείπω 

linquo 

(sir)  strnomi 

(ctoq)  ΰτόρνυμι 

stemo 

Btrauja 

(tud)  tuddmi 

tundo 

stauta 

(uda) 

νδωρ 

unda 

vatd 
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The  vowel  of  the  guna  is  softened  into  i  in  Gothic ,  a  fact  which 
was  first  pointed  out  hy  Bopp,  and  to  which  we  shall  return  when  we 
come  to  a  discussion  of  the  yerh-coi^ugation.  We  may  compare  with 
it  the  insertion  of  j  hefore  vowels  in  the  Sclavonic  languages ,  some- 
times instead  of  guna  as  in  vjemj  (Sanscrit  vidmi);  sometimes  as  an 
arbitrary  insertion;  compare  jesn^  with  the  Sanscrit  asmi.  Of  this 
letter  insertion  we  have  some  remarkable  instances  in  .^k)lic  Greek. 
Thus,  in  a  Boeotian  Inscription  (Bockh,  No.  1564,  L  1)  we  have 
tuyvxav  αγά^αν  for  τύχτ^ν  άγα^ην;  in  a  Delphian  Inscription 
(Bockh,  No.  1688,  L  11),  μηδΐ  δώρα  δίξίΜόξ^ω  for  δεξάό^ω;  and  in 
the  Fragment  of  Corinna  quoted  above  (p.  249),  we  have  ΠινδαρΙοίΟ 
for  Πίνδάροιο. 

224  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
a  few  remarks  on  the  absolute  significance  of  roots,  on  which 
some  very  gratuitous  assumptions  have  been  made.  Roots 
being  the  centres  around  which  the  words  of  a  language  are 
grouped,  the  elements  from  which  the  noun  and  vetb  develop 
their  multifarious  forms,  the  points  of  convergence  from  which 
they  spread  themselves  out  with  infinite  ramifications,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  they  should  all  have  a  distinct  mean- 
ing when  taken  by  themselves.  The  fact  is,  that  most  of  them 
obtain  a  significance,  recognisable  by  the  understanding,  only 
when  combined  with  those  terminations  and  flexion-forms  which 
make  them  into  words,  and  in  these  words  they  must  be  exa- 
mined if  we  would  know  them. 

The  root  of  a  word  points  to  the  conception,  to  the  selection 
of  some  particular  quaUty  of  the  object  which  makes  most  im- 
pression upon  us,  and  by  which  we  classify  it  with  the  other 
objects,  possessing  or  appearing  to  possess  the  same  quality. 
Why  particular  combinations  of  letters  should  be  chosen  for  the 
expression  of  certain  qualities,  is  a  mystery  which  cannot  always 
be  explained.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  three  primary  posi- 
tions in  space  were  indicated  by  the  first  three  consonant-articu- 
lations, namely,  the  three  tenues,  and  that  these  constitute  the 
three  fundamental  pronouns.  Farther  than  this  we  cannot  go. 
It  appears  that  certain  of  these  pronominal  stems,  or  modifica- 
tions of  them,  have  become  verbal  roots;  thus,  we  have  the 
first  in  μά•ω  =  μέ'•νω,  and  in  περάω,  scQccyog,  Ac.  (see  Greek 
Grammar^  Art.  79);  from  the  second  in  its  two  forms  fa  and 
tva^  wc  have  ΰενω,  &oog,  τΙ-^-μι,  χεΐμαν,  dico,  δύω,  Ac;  all 
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of  which  preserve  the  meaning  of  the  pronominal  words  with 
which  they  are  connected.  We  shall  see  too,  that  ^άναξ  is 
only  the  preposition  ά-νά^  with  a  suiSx,  and  that  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  selecting  the  particular  syllables  which  ex- 
press the  relations  of  father  and  mother.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  choice  is  either  arbitrary,  or  depends  upon  principles 
of  which  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  an  explanation. 

225  In  considering  the  roots  of  words,  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  them  according  to  the  metaphysical  or  historical 
differences  of  the  same  root.  A  metaphysical  difference  between 
two  roots  etymologically  equivalent,  is  when  they  express  two 
ideas  connected  by  the  relation,  not  of  resemblance,  but  of  con- 
trast: an  historical  difference  is  when,  with  the  same  meaning, 
they  have  suffered  those  systematic  changes,  which  time  and  use 
are  continually  producing  upon  the  consonants  of  a  language  as 
long  as  it  is  spoken.  It  will  be  recollected  that  both  these  dif- 
ferences are  daily  taking  place :  for  every  man  uses  every  word 
of  his  own  language  according  to  his  own  mode  of  thinking  or 
habits  of  life;  and  the  pronunciation  of  words  is  also  subject 
to  continual  variation*. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  these  remarks  by  examples.  Thus  many 
of  oiu*  English  vulgarisms  are  merely  examples  of  changes,  which  take 
place  so  regularly  in  certain  languages,  that  they  may  almost  be 
reduced  under  general  rules:  for  instance,  the  addition  of  a  dental 
as  in  gown-d  for  gown,  varmn-t  for  vermin,  Negripon-t  for  Ig  tov 
ΕΰρίΛον,  is  the  same  variation  that  appears  in  hun-d  compared  with 
cants,  tyran-t  compared  with  tyr annua,  <&c.  Changes  occasionally 
take  place  in  the  secondary  applications  of  terms,  which  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  their  original  or  radical  meaning.  Sometimes, 
to  adopt  Mr.  Gobbett's  expression ,  we  have  the  same  combination  of 
letters,  but  not  the  same  word.  For  example,  the  word  "page,"  when 
it  signifies  the  side  of  a  leaf  of  paper,  plainly  recalls  its  origin,  the 
Latin  pagina.  When,  however,  it  means  a  youthful  domestic,  whether 
at  court  or  in  a  private  family ,  it  is  the  mutilated  representative  of 
the  Greek  word  Λζαδαγώγίον,  "a  little  ^atiayoycfe,"  i.e.  one  of  those 


*  "Adeo  enim  cerea  est  yocabuloium  natura,  ut  in  ipso  loquentium 
ore  aliter  atqne  aliter  figurentar."    Lobeck,  ParcUipom.  p.  14S. 
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servants  who  were    especially  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  yonns 
master.     The  French  term  chitif,  and  our  old  "caitiff,"  are  dermd 
through  the  Italian  cattwo  from  the  Latin  capiiriw,  as  if  aU  baiene- 
and  misery  were  the  natural  result  of  misfortune  in  war.    And  tb 
the  Sclavonians ,  whose  name  signifies  "glorious,"  "illnBtrions,"  aL 
the  root  of  which  constitutes  the  key-note  to  the  laconic  epimiuii  ' 
their  celebrated  warrior  Suwarrow*,  from  having  merely  furnisy . 
large  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  have  given  us  our  modem  nin 
"slave,"  esclave,  sckiavo.  The  Bulgari  (according  to  the  Frencli|ir• 
nunciation  Boulffres  and  Bougrea )  owe  the  horrible  degradatios  κ 
their  national  name  to  their  early  connexion  with  heresy  (Gibbon,  i 
p.  177  Milman).     The  word  Gypey,  which  signifies  "vagabond,"!»: 
"impostor,"  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Egyptian;  and  in  tbe land  li 
the  Nile  itself,  gins  el  Farauni,   "descendant  of  Pharaoh,''  is  t 
abusive  designation  of  Christians.    Perhaps  the  most  remark&ble  t• 
stance  of  these  changes  is  furnished  by  the  adjective  aroiUog.   Ti^' 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  primary  meaning  is  whiteness  sapeiind&?:i 
on  a  surface  previously  regarded  as  darker.    It  is  therefore  oonnectf' 
in  origin  with  ΰίελίός,  "swarthy,"  i.  e.  imperfectly  black,  ιώίν^ 
"livid,"  and  the  Latin  puUus  sjid pallidus.     Most  usually  jToiU!)- 
applied  to  hair ,  which  has  become  white ,  or  to  old  age  as  indicate 
by  white  hairs;  then  it  is  applied  to  animals,  e.  g.  wohes  {νώ- 
λύτίοή  or  kids  (πολωΐ  iQupoi),  which  have  white  hairs  in  their  ccs•'^ 
then  it  is  applied  to  the  sea,  as  broken  into  white  foam  (^toAms"  ^^ 
rog);  to  the  air  as  bright  with  light  (πολώς  cU&^q)]  to  thespr^ 
(πολίον  ϊαρ)  as  a  bright  season  in  contrast  to  winter;  to  metal  vb^ 
it  reflects  light  from  its  polished  surface  (πολώς  ύΐδηρος,  χαλχόδ^•  *^ 
finally  to  the  human  skin  when  it  appears  white  from  distensios:  i' 
it  is  clear  that  in  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  98 :  tig  αν^^ώχων  6t  ΐζφίψί^ 
nohag  Ιζανηχεν  γα&νέροζ;  we  cannot  understand  tiie  epithet  as  rf^• 
ring  to  the  age  of  Jasons^s  mother,  either  as  implying  that  he  was  rf- 
λνγετος,  which  is  Hermann's  idea,  or  as  conveying  a  sarcasm,  <^^'' 
is  Bockh's  interpretation;  but  must  explain  the  phrase  by  a  reierer 
to  the  whiteness  of  the  distended  skin  (cf.  Pers.  in.  98:  idboc<ntrt.> 
vatur,     Hor.  2  Sepn,  u.  21 :  pinguem  vitiis  albumqite,  and  oar  \^^ 
"a  white  swelling").  From  the  word  geist  or  geest,  we  have  bothyi' 
which  represents  the  highest  flight  of  modem  science,  and  ghost,  vii:^ 


♦  Suwarrow*e  letter  to  the  Empress  Katharine  on  the  taking  of  U*  * 
was  the  following  couplet: 

"Slava  Bogal  slaya  vami 
Krepost  yzata,  y  ia  tarn." 
"Glory  to  God,  glory  to  thee!  The  fortress  is  taken,  and  I  am  t^•'^ 
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suggests  the  most  degrading  of  medieval  superstitions.  The  word 
'* quarrel"  leads  us  back  through  quereUe  to  querela^  which  means  a 
complaint  from  the  weaker  or  injured  party;  but  our  English  word 
signifies  rather  to  take  a  high  ground  in  asserting  one's  rights ,  and 
even  to  assume  the  initiative  iu  a  dispute.  These  meanings  find  their 
common  ground  in  the  forensic  application  of  the  term:  for  the  humble 
complainant  is  naturally  antecedent  to  the  litigious  suitor.  When  we 
speak  of  a  tapster  in  modern  English,  we  always  imply  a  burly  cellar- 
man  ;  but  our  ancestors  left  this  office  to  women ,  and  tapster  is  the 
regular  feminine  of  tapper,  as  spinster  is  of  spinner^.  Many  of  these 
feminine  forms  are  preserved  only  in  proper  names,  as  Baxter^ 
Brewster^  Sangster,  Webster j  Ac,  but  they  are  not  the  less  genuine 
remnants  of  ancient  employments  of  the  weaker  sex,  which  are  now 
more  appropriately  transferred  to  men.  The  examples  which  we  have 
given,  and  to  which  almost  any  number  might  be  added^  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  even  an  obvious  etymology  has  often  no  connexion  with 
the  existing  acceptation  of  a  word;  and  from  this  the  inference  is 
plain,  that  the  dissection  of  words,  though  uniformly  valuable  as 
a  department  of  grammar,  is  not  the  only  source  of  information  which 
the  lexicographer  must  render  available  to  his  purposes. 

226  When  we  wish  to  dissect  a  word  in  order  to  arrive 
at  its  primary  element  or  root,  our  first  object  is  to  inquire  with 
what  other  words  it  agrees  in  termination  or  prefix.  The  latter 
is  stript  off  at  once,  but  the  removal  of  the  affix  is  often  a  double 
operation.  To  take  that  set  of  words  called  nouns,  with  which 
we  are  in  the  present  part  of  this  work  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, we  find  that  every  one  ends  with  a  short  termination, 
often  a  single  letter,  which  marks  its  immediate  relation  to  the 
other  objects  in  connexion  with  it,  and  which  we  call  the  case- 
ending.  But,  in  the  majority  of  words,  we  find,  between  this 
and  the  root,  an  affix  consisting  of  one  or  more  pronominal  stems, 
which  marks  the  definite  class  and  quality  of  the  noun,  and 
points  out  the  restriction  with  which  the  general  force  of  the 


*  This  feminine  termination  -stery  which  appears  in  its  fullest  form  in 
the  Sanscrit  striy  "a  woman,"  and  with  a  loss  of  the  t  in  the  Latin  so- 
rorssso-aor  and  uxor=iuy»sor^jug'9or  {Journal  of  Philolog,  ii.  357),  will  not 
explain  all  English  words  with  the  same  ending.  Thus,  to  say  nothing 
of  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  like  monster  from  monstrumj  we  have 
dempster  for  doom-master ^  gamester  (= gamesome,  in  Shakspere)  from  game- 
mastery  &c.  after  the  analogy  of  "master  of  the  requests,"  "master  of  the 
revels,**  &c. 
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roots  is  applied  in  the  particular  instance.  When  the  caee-end- 
ing  alone  is  removed,  the  remaining  part  of  the  word  is  caC^ii 
its  crude-formy  whether  it  has  another  pronominal  affix  orn<:. 
In  most  nouns  the  crude  or  uninflected  form  must  be  stiO  faith^: 
denuded  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  root  or  skeleton  of  tl' 
word.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  analysis  of  the  noun,  w 
have  first  considered  the  case-endings  or  absolute  tenmnanoD! 
of  the  noun ,  and  have  then  examined  those  pronominal  iost:• 
tious  before  the  case-ending,  which  may  be  considered  as  tb 
terminations,  not  of  the  noun,  but  of  its  crude-form.  The  ycwc; 
student  will  thus  more  clearly  discern  by  what  successire  sttrf? 
he  must  proceed  in  dissecting  any  given  noun  in  order  to  m^' 
at  a  definite  conception  of  its  meaning,  so  far  as  the  aignifii- 
tion  has  remained  unaffected  by  the  arbitrary  or  capricioos  vr 
plications  to  which  we  have  adverted. 


CHAPTER  Π. 
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234  (6)  Greek  case-forms.  235  Origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  cases. 
236  Detailed  examination  of  the  cases :  (i)  Accusative.  The  dental  η  its 
original  affix.  237  Neuter  nouns  have  no  nominative.  238  Distinction 
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Nominative  plural  formed  bj  a  reduplication  of  this  affix.  245  (3)  Im- 
piementive  or  InsirumentaL  6.  Dative,  c.  Locative.  Sanscrit  forms.  246 
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Sanscrit  and  Latin  nouns  and  in  Greek  adverbs.  248  (4)  b.  Genitive. 
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227  TI7BGEN  we  say  that  a  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  we 
mean  that  it  is  a  word  by  which  we  express  our 
conception  of  some  object;  now  the  conception  of  a  natural 
object  is  the  recollection  of  the  most  prominent  quality  or  at- 
tribute which  we  have  perceived  in  it;  the  name,  therefore, 
points  out  or  refers  to  this  quality  or  attribute.  We  have  shown 
in  the  last  chapter  that  the  part  of  a  noun  which  conveys  its 
meaning  to  our  ear,  and  which  is  called  its  stem  or  root,  never 
appears  by  itself  in  those  languages  which  have  inflexions;  even 
the  crude  or  uninflected  form  is  never  found  alone,  except  when 
it  stands  as  the  vocative  case.  To  the  crude-form,  in  all  other 
instances,  is  affixed  a  termination,  which  constitutes  it  a  word, 
and  gives  it  the  signification  of  a  noun;  for  the  same  root,  with 
a  different  termination,  and  perhaps  slightly  modified,  might  be 
a  verb.  These  endings,  which  make  the  crude-form  into  a  noun, 
and  which  we  call  the  case-endings ,  it  is  now  our  business  to 
discuss  separately  and  in  detail.  The  designation  ^^case,^^  casu^y 
i.  e.  "falling,"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  version  of  the  Greek 
πτώόις.  Now  this  word  is  used  by  Aristotle  to  signify  not  only 
a  case  of  the  noun,  but  any  inflexion  either  of  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
and  indeed  any  word-form,  whether  declinable,  as  a  comparative 
in  -rsQog^  or  indeclinable,  as  an  adverb  in  -og.  Nay  more:  not 
merely  forms  of  words,  but  even  forms  of  sentences,  are,  accord- 
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ing  to  his  phraseology,  Λτώό&^ς  kayov]  see  Aristot  (?)  ΡοΛ*2ί>, 
10;  and  for  the  Λτώόίς  λίγου^  compare  Topic,  vi.  10, 1:  in  β 
των  δμοίίον  τσυ  όνόμίχτσς  ^ίτΰίόεων  at  αμηαα  τού  λόγου  ιχόβα; 
Ιφαρμόττουΰνν^  οίον  εΐ  ώφέλιμον  τα  Λοιψνκον  νγιείας  m  αφ- 
λίμον  το  ηεποίηκος  vyluav^  where  we  have  a  change  in  tk 
sentence  introduced  by  a  change  of  tense.  In  this  ^der  seo^ 
of  the  word  ητωόίζ^  it  seems  to  approximate  in  meaning  to  tli' 
word  χτώμα,  and  to  signify  the  accidental  state  or  condition  «f 
an  object  presented  to  the  senses.  Hence  the  old  logicians,  ar- 
cording  to  Plutarch,  used  Λζώόις  as  a  synonym  for  ovoic 
namely,  as  signifying  whatever  was  the  subject  of  a  predication: 
Quwat  Platan.  1009  c,  p.  108  Wyttenb.:  rovro  δε  (sc.  thear^v 
λόγος,  formerly  called  ηράιαόΐξ  or  "proposition,"  and  aftcT- 
wards  αξίωμα  or  "enunciation")  i|  ονόματος  xd  ^ijpcw 
ύυνέότιρίεν  (Bbove^  §  124),  ων  το  μεν  χτώόίν  duuL&txiatoiyXoi^ 
κατηγόρημα  καλονόιν.  In  this  sense  we  call  that  part  / 
grammar  which  refers  to  the  forms  of  individual  words  by  tL* 
name  of  "accidence"  (accidentia) ^  which  seems  to  point  to  tt 
Greek  όύμχτωόις.  Supposing  then  that  πτώ^ις  origioally  de- 
signated any  change  of  form  to  which  the  individual  word  vr^^ 
liable,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  transition  by  which  the  Stoi> 
limited  its  use  to  the  declensions  of  the  noun.  For  ονψί^  ^ 
its  logical  sense,  was  equivalent  to  ΰΐτώόις:  accordingly,  vh: 
ονομα  was  merely  "the  noun,"  πτώόεις  woxaa  designate  mereh 
the  inflexions  of  the  noun.  But  along  with  this  limited  applK*• 
tion  the  Stoics  introduced  a  different  explanation  of  the  tern 
The  Peripatetics  understood  by  it  merely  the  corpus  morty 
of  an  individual  word,  the  όνομα,  before  it  was  vivified  bvi:• 
connexion  with  the  φημα,  and  became  a  part  of  the  λόγοξ.  ft* 
the  Stoics  considered  the  nominative  as  indicated  by  a  i»"'- 
pendicular  line,  from  which  the  other  cases  fell  away  or'• 
dined  at  different  angles.  Hence  the  nominative  was  called  ;l: 
Λτώόίς  ορ^ή  or  ευθεία,  i.e.  cams  rectus y  and  the  others  tb 
ητώΰεις  ηλάγιαι,  i.  e.  casus  obliqui  (sec  Diog.  Laert.  Γ' 
Zenonis^  vii.  65).  That  this,  however,  was  not  the  origin^ 
meaning  of  πτώόις,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  objection  • ' 
Georgius  Choeroboscus  (ad  Theodos.  pp.  9,  35  Gaisford):  A^i»* 
οτι  η  ευθεία  ουκ  ίότν  πτώύις  κυρίως'  εΐ  γαρ  ην  κυρίίος  sre^ 
εν  παρα^έΰεν  είχεν  εΐναν  μετά  των  ηρο^εΰεων.  How  Chrysipp"^ 
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in  his  book  jtsqil  των  τύντε  Λτώβεων^  would  have  dealt  with 
this  difficulty,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing:  but  in  all  pro- 
bability the  original  and  secondary  meanings  of  the  term  were 
somewhat  blended  and  confused.  It  is  clear  that  Choeroboscus 
did  not  understand  the  terms  ορ^ή  and  εν&εΐα  as  opposed  to  the 
term  ΛλαγΙα,  for  he  says  (w. «.  pp.  10,  26):  δεΙ  γννώόκενν  on  η 
μεν  ορ^η  6νομα(5τίχη  λέγενοα  κάί  εύ&εϊα'  καΐ  ορ^η  καΙ  ευθεία 
λέγεται  J  kTCudrj  όρ&ώg  ΰημαΐνπ  την  ονύίαν  τον  πράγματος' — 
ονομαόηκή^  Ιτίείδη  δυ  αντης  rag  ονομαβίας  Λοιούμχ^α*. 

We  have  before  adduced  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that  the 
accusative  or  objective  case  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  pro- 
nouns; the  same,  we  believe,  holds  with  regard  to  the  nouns: 
for  if  the  primary  expression  of  self  is  objective,  much  more  so 
must  be  that  of  any  object  in  the  external  world.  The  primary 
noun  is  the  object  of  speech,  and  the  correlative  expression  for 
the  subject  is  necessarily  a  subsequent  abstraction.  In  syntax 
— that  is,  according  to  the  logical  arrangement — there  are  only 
three  forms  of  the  objective  case,  expressed  by  the  Latin  adverbs 
unde,  ubij  quOy  and  corresponding  to  the  Greek  genitive^  dative, 
and  accusative,  as  the  cases  of  motion  from,  rest  at,  and  motion 
to,  respectively.  Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  the  syntac- 
tical explanation,  but  the  etymological  origin  of  the  forms. 
In  analyzing  the  cases,  therefore,  we  shall  consider  the  accusa- 
tive or  general  objective  case  first;  the  others  we  shall  discuss, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
Sanscrit,  which  has  the  fewest  prepositions,  and  therefore  the 
most  complete  case-system  of  any  of  the  languages  with  which 
we  are  immediately  concernedf . 

In  Sanscrit  there  are  three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  dispute  between  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics 
respecting  the  applicability  of  πτόόαις  as  a  designation  of  the  nominative, 
the  reader  may  consult  Ammonius,  p.  104  Brandis.  And  for  the  designa- 
tions by  which  the  cases  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  have 
borrowed  them,  see  Choeroboscus,  L  c.  There  is  a  paper  on  the  γενιτιή 
πτώοις  by  Schomann  in  Hofer's  Zeitschri/t,  i.  1,  pp.  79  sqq. 

f  In  Finnish  there  are  fourteen  cases  besides  the  nominative,  namely, 
seven  simple  and  seven  composite  cases  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  zw.  Aufl. 
p.  6);  but  it  is  clear  that  this  diffiibive  enumeration  is  due  rather  to  a 
confusion  than  to  a  scientific  distinction  of  forms  and  significations. 
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neuter;  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural;  and  eiglt 
cases,  nominative,  accusative,  implementive  or  instruInent3l,d^ 
tive,  ablative,  genitive  or  possessive,  locative,  and  vocative. 


228     Of  the  feminine  and  neuter  genders,  as  distinguiskc 
from  the  masculine,  Bopp  says  rather  quaintly  {Vergi  Gram-r. 
p.  135):  ^^In  Sanscrit  the  feminine,  as  well  in  the  stem  asintb 
case-endings,  loves  a  luxuriant  fulness  of  form,  and  where  it  b 
distinguished  in  the  stem  or  in  the  ending  from  the  other  geDde^ 
it  is  marked  by  broader,  more  sounding  vowels.    The  neuti. 
on  the  contrary,  loves  the  utmost  brevity,  but  is  distinguisl-: 
from  the  masculine,  not  in  the  stem,  but  only  in  the  most  pr- 
minent  cases,  in  the  nominative  and  in  its  perfect  opposite,  tl- 
accusative,  also  in  the  vocative,  where  this  is  the  same  as  ti^ 
nominative."    The  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  mark  more  etron^y 
the  relative  and  collective  nature  of  things  conceived  as  femiiiii 
or  maternal,  the  merely  subjective  8  of  the  nominative  niasculi-' 
is  generally  expanded  by  a  broad  vocal  utterance  into  a  fon: 
which  reproduces  the  collective  value  of  the  same  elem-J:: 
(§152);  whereas  the  neuter,  which  has  no  nominative,  appea> 
only  in  the  objective  case,  which  is  most  liable  to  mutibii  - 
This  explains  the  circumstance  that,  in  masculine  and  neui.* 
nouns,  the  vowel  which  terminates  the  crude-form,  and  to  whi-^ 
the  case-ending  is  attached,  is  generally  and  properly  sbor:: 
while  in  feminine  nouns,  the  vowel  is  long.     There  are  eic^" 
tions  to  this  rule,  more  frequently  however  in  Greek  tlwL•- 
Sanscrit.     Thus,  instead  of  the  ο  which  stands  for  the  Saii> '* 
masculine  a  in  λόγ-ο-ς^  &c.,  we  have  a  long  α  or  i^  inici>- 
τρίβη-ς^  &c.,  and  in  the  numerous  class  of  nouns  ending  in  -?■• 
In  our  opinion  the  η  here,  as  elsewhere,  includes  the  lor*.. 
which  is  used  to  form  derivative  verbs,  and  which  seems  h  > 
means  out  of  place  in  words  expressing  an  action,  as  the  noua? 
in  -ijgand  -riyg  invariably  do:  and  thus  ηοιδοτρίβ^^  erf(>jf-^' 
are  equivalent  to  jtcudotglfi-yag^  ενεργέ-τρας,  just  as  the  corr^ 
ponding  verbs  would  be  παιδστρφέω  (xcudovQlfiyw),  άεο)'^^ 
(ενεργέτι^ω).    That  we  have  here  the  second  pronominal  ^- 
ment  under  the  form  rt-,  appears  more  clearly,  and  througbt'^ 
the  cases,  in  the  feminine  forms  of  nouns  in  -της;  comp^ 
προδότης, ηροδό-χ^ς  (-ηδ-ς); Ικέ-χης, Ιχέ-τις (-τιδ-ς)  Ac,  In ηοΐιώ 
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like  raft-te-g,  root  -raft,  the  second  element  is  clearly  seen  under 
the  double  form  -ta=^-<Ja.    A  different  explanation  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  those  nouns  in  -ης  of  which  the  crude-form 
is   -£g=-os=-or;  for  example,  ^ημοό^ένης,  crudeform  Αημό- 
€$9'ενες  (below,  §  251)  from  δήμου  o&svog»    Here  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  new  masculine  nominative  is  formed  by  adding 
-ffwith,  of  course,  ^ome  connecting  vowel,  to  the  crude-form 
-Eg,  probably  anotlier  ^sg;  the  sibilant  at  the  end  of  the  crude- 
form  naturally  becomes  evanescent  between  the  two  vowels; 
and  these  vowels  are  represented  by  η;  so  that  ^ημο6^ένης= 
^ημοό^Βνεό'Βς  becomes  ^ημο0%ενε-ες  =  ^ημοΰ^ένης,      Bopp's 
remarks  (  VergL  Gramm.  p.  139)  on  the  long  ΐ,  which  appears 
most  frequently  in  Sanscrit  as  the  characteristic  addition  for 
the  formation  of  stems  of  the  feminine  genders,  seem  to  us  to 
be  altogether  erroneous.  According  to  the  principles  developed 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  vowel  i  is  a  secondary  form  of  the 
sibilant  8.    It  appears  therefore  to  us  a  sort  of  philological 
soloecism  to  say  that  -ΰα  is  a  corrupt  and  more  recent  form  of 
-t.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  the  oldest  and  most 
genuine  method  of  forming  the  feminine  from  the  masculine 
is  that  which  is  still  preserved  in  many  Greek  words,  namely, 
by  substituting  -όα  for  the  -g  of  the  masculine  nominative.  The 
participial  words  cited  by  Bopp  furnish  simple  examples.  Thus, 
from  the  masc.  χαρίεις^χαρίεντ-ς,  we  have  the  fem.  χαρ1ε0'θα= 
χαρίεντ-όα;  from  χύτντων^τνπχοντ'ς  and  διδονς=δίδόνΤ'ς,  we 
have  τύπτον-όα,  δίδον-όα;  from  δεικνυζ=δΗκ'ννντ'£,  we  have 
tfitxvu-da,  and  so  forth.     We  consider  the  forms  in  -^ά,  -ρα  to 
be  only  secondary  states  of  these  original  forms  in  -da,  whereas 
the  forms  in  -ta,  -ρά  are  contractions  of  -ia-ucc,  and  -ρά-σά,  in 
which  a  formative  syllable  is  inserted,  just  as  in  the  nouns  in 
-θ-ff,  -i-g;  for  we  have  words  in  -τρΛά=-τρ/α<ίά  by  the  side  of 
words  in  -τρι-δ-ς.  That  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  words  which 
end  in  -ly,  namely,  that  these  are  contracted  from  older  forms 
iata=ya'6a,  appears  from  words  like  όνκέα,  6\)κη^  where  the 
uncontracted  form  is  still  extant.    The  feminine  adjectives  με- 
λω,να^  &c.  merely  exhibit  the  secondary  forms  μελάν-ια^  &c. 
with  the  absorption  and  compensation  noticed  above  (§  215,  <?); 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  nouns  like  χλαίνα,  which  have 
no  corresponding  masculine  forms.     In  nouns  like  μέρψνα^ 
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Ιχιδνα,  which  wc  must  compare  with  natvia^  xoxva,  the  i .: 
the  termination  is  either  lost  or  appears  in  the  penukima  oiiI\, 
while  it  is  represented  by  the  doubled  Λ  or  t;  of  αμύλα,  auk. 
KoQi^rva^  &c.  (above,  §  215,  ό),  and  contained  in  the  ξοί p(;c. 
according  to  the  proper  power  of  that  letter  (above,  §2l•' 
In  the  words  which  end  in  -d'a  and  -da  we  must  consider  they 
dentals  as  representing  an  original  6-  (above,  §  149).    As  tk 
feminines  xixtaiva^  Aanuava^  stand  by  the  side  of  masculines  i: 
-fijv,  which  in  the  one  case  represents  ov-g  and  in  the  other  •^^^; 
we  cannot  consider  them  ae  entirely  analogous  to  μέλιαιν,  &c. 
unless  we  presume  obsolete  masculines  in  -αν  or  -a$.  The  ethni- 
cal name  ^Axccgvav  would  justify  an  original  Acexav=^Jax^\i' 
which  Autcwv  is  after  all  only  a  lighter  form  (§116):  andtii' 
verb,  τεχχαίνω^  points  to  an  original  τ£Χ€ήν=^τεχτων,  c£  φο^' 
ευφραίνω,  &c.    The  same  assumption  of  obsolete  masculiot?  • 
also  required  by  O'iati/a,  λέαινα  and  is  easily  justifiable:  ford 
Ίϊτανες  presume  as  their  opponents  the  θεάνες;  and  θώ»οι»'>' 
be  derived  from  Θεάν,  or  θεανενς:  the  extant  λίς,  accusaUT- 
ATv,  may  lead  us  to  an  original  λεαν,  of  which  the  partici[>i'' 
λέοντ-  for  λάονΤ'  is  a  by-form;  compare  μούόα  with  the  parr.• 
ciple  μώόα  from  μάω.    The  words  Xwcacav  and  λνχά-^ζ  vouli 
suggest  λυτοάν,  according  to  the  combinations  noticed  by  Muil^' 
(Dor.  II.  §  6),  and  from  this  masculine,  kvxcdva  would  be  i' 
analogous  derivative.     With  regard  to  the  very  peculiar  l-r: 
dicnoivayvre  must  remark  that  δεό-ηστης  and  noz-vut  corre^p*'^- 
to  the  Sanscrit  j3a^,  "a  master,'^  and  patent y  "a  mistre>i 
(Rosen,  Journal  of  Educ.  vui.  p.  346),  and  consequently,  ιι*^• 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  find  in  ηοτνίΜ  the  feminine! ' 
δε6ΛΟχηζ.    The  analogy  οΐ^εράηων,  &εράπ<ανα  would  comic 
us  to  an  obsolete  δέΰταον,  a  degenerate  participle,  of  which  v' 
have  other  examples.     It  may  seem  an  open  question  wh^ibtf 
we  are  to  explain  αναΰόα,  βαΰίλιόύα^  ^άλαβύα,   θραόΰα^  >'' 
Xi4S6a^  &c.,  with  reference  to  the  primary  form  in  -ΰα  or  to  u. 
secondary  form  in  -t«.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sgi^ 
might  result  from  Θράκ-αχ,  βαόίλιΰόα  from  βαόίλίδ-ία,  anJ  ^^ 
forth.    But  the  analogy  of  Ulyxea^  compared  with  ^O^v^aixSr 
might  justify  our  assumption  of  the  original  -ύα  in  the  c^s^  '• 
the  gutturals,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  dentals  d-,  r-,  to  a  i  J* 
lowing  6-  might  seem  not  unnatural.     As,  however,  we  bav 
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seen  that  the  barytone  verbs  in  66  exhibit  the  assimilation  of  a 
guttural  or  dental  succeeded  by  i=y,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  same  contact  has  produced  the  same  result  in 
the  feminines  in  -^σα;  for  it  would  be  strange  if  the  explanation 
of  άνάΰόω  did  not  apply  also  to  αναόΰα^  especially  as  the  future 
άνάξω  and  the  dative  αναξβ,  are  opposed  to  the  assumed  assimi- 
lations of  X  or  xr  to  66.  When  we  see  the  termination  -ta  thus 
brought  back  by  contact  or  assimilation  to  the  form  -6cc  from 
which  it  originally  started,  we  seem  to  prove  our  etymological 
rule  by  a  process  of  inversion  which  is  so  frequently  applicable 
in  arithmetic;  and  on  the  whole  we  cannot  but  regard  Bopp's 
explanation  of  these  feminine  forms  as  singularly  deficient  in 
critical  tact  and  accuracy.  That  the  d  or  c  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  feminines  is  not  unorganic,  as  he  supposes,  will  appear 
in  the  next  chapter. 

229  If  it  be  inquired  what  is  the  reason  why  so  many  in- 
animate objects  are  called  by  names  which  are  considered  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  this  may 
have  arisen  partly  from  the  idea  of  comparative  strength  or 
weakness  (Hermann,  de  Emend,  rat.  Gr.  Gr.  p.  125),  partly  also 
from  association;  for  if  one  word  of  a  class  be  considered  as 
feminine,  all  other  words  of  a  similar  signification  would  be  so 
considered  likewise.  For  a  great  many  words  the  gender  depends 
upon  something  included  in  the  idea  of  the  word;  a  tree,  in 
reference  to  its  branches,  and  most  collective  words,  would  be 
feminine,  from  the  included  idea  of  mother  (comp.  Buttmann, 
Auafuhrl.  Sprl.  §  32,  Anm.  3).  It  is  for  this  reason,  we  con- 
ceive, that  η  ίππος  signifies  "a  body  of  cavalry"  (Thucyd.  i. 
62),  η  βονς,  "a  herd  of  oxen"  (Thorn.  Mag.  in  v.),  and  η  κάμη- 
λος, "a  troop  of  camels"  (Herod,  i.  80).  We  observe  the  same 
collective  meaning  in  πέτρα^  "a  rock,"  i.e.  a  collection  of  stones, 
as  opposed  to  πέτρος,  "an  individual  or  single  stone"  (§  15, 
note) ;  also  in  χώρα,  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  as  opposed  to 
χώρος,  and  its  synonym  χορός,  which  signify  "any  separate 
piece  of  land  not  built  on,"  i.  e.  either  the  open  space  in  a  town, 
which  is  the  proper  meaning  of  χορός  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks^ 
ed.  6,  p.  [11]),  or  a  field  in  the  country,  which  is  the  ordinary 
signification  οϊ  χώρος-,  so  Herod,  ii.  154;  81δω6ν  χώρους  Ινοικη- 
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6at:  cL  I.  126.  We  might  say  that  χώρα,  "a  territory,"  w^ 
an  adjective  agreeing  with  the  suppressed  noun  )^,  and  tk 
χώρος  referred  to  αγρός;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  call  in  tL> 
machinery.  The  diminutive  χωρίον  of  course  belongs  imm- 
diately  to  χώρος.  The  large  meaning  of  χώρα  is  still  farthr^ 
shown  by  its  use  to  denote  tie  room  or  space,  the  vacanspm'r' 
day  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  some  one:  see  Xenopb.  Jri 
IV.  8,  §  15:  Ιχειδη  kv  ταϊς  χώραι^ς  ϊχα6χοι  lyivovta^  and  ' 
Blomfield,  Glo68.  ad  Agam.  .^chylij  77. 

230  We  have  remarked  that  the  Sanscrit  nouns  are  ε 
fleeted  in  the  dual  as  well  as  in  the  singular  and  plural  ηηπι!)€> 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Greek,  and ,  to  a  certain  eiter. 
with  the  Gothic.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that.  . 
Greek  at  least,  this  dual  is  nothing  more  than  an  older ^i 
weaker  form  of  the  plural,  restricted  in  the  newer  and  a  * 
refined  speech  to  the  expression  of  two  instead  of  more: ' ' 
first,  in  many  of  the  pronoims  we  find  the  oldest  forms  o:  '- 
root  in  the  dual  number;  secondly,  we  find  in  Homer,  and> 
deed  in  later  writers,  this  dual  form  used  as  a  plural;  lastly,  r 
have  the  analogy  of  our  own  and  other  languages  in  support : 
the  opinion,  that  of  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  the  older  c^^ 
be  confined  to  vulgar  use  as  a  plural ,  while  in  the  mor^  [*• 
lished  language  it  is  restricted  to  the  number  two  (comp.B-T• 
mann,  AmfuhrL  SprL  §  33,  Anm.  1;   Penny  Cyclop,  «*" ' 
Dtml  Number).  Besides,  it  appears  that  some  old  gnunmariJ- 
considered  the  forms  dixere^  &c.  for  direruntj  Ac.  as  d^ 
(Quintil.  I.  5,  §  42);  on  the  other  hand  Cicero  (Orafor.  o.  4* 
admitted  them  as  allowable,  though  antiquated,  forms  of  > 
plural. 

231  As  we  are  about  to  base  our  detailed  inquiry  into  the  Gne 
cases  upon  the  more  complete  case-system  of  the  Sanscrit  laog^^^ 
we  may  introduce  the  subject  by  laying  before  our  readers  an  ei*^ 
pie  of  the  declension  of  some  simple  and  regular  noun  in  tb*  *- 
guage.     The  name  of  the  divinity,  ςίνα,  is  thus  declined  : 


1  Nomiuative 

2  Accusative 


Sing. 

naal. 

Plar. 

^vae 

^itau 

ptas 

fivam 

do. 

ςχΐάη 
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givabhyam       givais 


Sing.  Dual.  Plar. 

ςίνέηα 

givdya 

givat 

givasya 

givi 

giva 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  student  of  Sanscrit  that  every 
final  8  in  this  scheme  is  changed  by  visarga  into  A ,  and  every  m  by 
anusvara  into  the  nasal  n. 

The  crude-form  of  the  word  which  we  have  taken  as  an  example 
is  pira,  which  ends  in  short  a.  Separating  this  from  its  affixes,  we 
have  the  following  scheme  of  case-endings  for  a  noun  the  crude-form 
of  which  is  terminated  by  a. 


Implementive  or 

instrumental* 

Dative 

Ablative 

Grenitive 

Locative 

Vocative 


do. 

givSbhyas 

do. 

do. 

givayos 

givdnam 

do. 

gtvishu 

givau 

givds 

Sing. 

Dual. 

Plur. 

1 

'8 

-(5=a — u 

'OS 

2 

-m 

do. 

-an 

3 

'ina 

-abhydm 

-18 

4 

'O-ya 

do. 

'ibhyas 

5 

-a-t 

do. 

do. 

6 

'Sya 

-yds 

"andm 

7 

-t 

do. 

-i8hu 

8 

crude-form 

-M 

-a8 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  forms  of  declen- 
sion in  Sanscrit,  and  that  even  this  form  differs  when  applied  to 
feminine  or  neuter  nouns.  In  most  of  the  other  declensions  the 
Instrumental  and  dative  very  nearly  resemble  one  another:  thus,  the 
dative  of  dhard,  "earth,"  is  dhardydi,  and  the  instrumental  dharayd; 
the  dative  of  jprtiw,  "love,"  is  pritaye,  the  implementive  is  prityd, 
and  so  forth.  To  this  we  shall  recur  hereafter.  The  general  form 
of  the  cases  in  other  than  the  short  a  declension  may  be  derived  from 
the  following  paradigm  (vide  Bopp,  Grammatica  San8crita,  p.  85,  or 
Kriti8che  Grammatik,  p.  82): 

Dual. 

au  m.  f,  %  n. 
au  m.  f.  ί  η. 
bhydm  m.  f.  n. 


SingnJar. 

Nom.  8  masc.  fem.  m  neutf 
Ace.     TO,  am  m.  f .  wi  n.f 
Instr.  d  m.  f.  n.  a  m.  n.f 


Plural. 

08  m.  f.  n.  i  n. 

8^  a8  m.  f.  η  m.  t  n. 

bhi8  m.  f.  n. 


*  Wilkins  calls  this  case  the  implementive;  Bopp  and  other  Germans 
term  it  the  instrumentaL  We  have  mentioned  both,  but  we  mnch  prefer 
the  latter  designation. 

t  Only  in  the  α  declension. 
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Singular.  Dual.  Plunl. 

Dat.     e  m.  f.  n.  at  f.  aya  m.  n.*  bhyam  m.  f.  n.  bhyas  m.  f.  n. 

Abl.     t  m.  n.*  as  m.  f.  n.  bhyam  m.  f.  n.  bhyM  m.  t  n. 

8  m.  f,  as  f. 

Gen.    sya  m.  n.*  as  m.  f.  n.  <5^  m.  f.  n.  dm  m.  f.  n. 

«  m.  ^  f. 

Loc.     t  m.  f.  n.  am  f.  6s  m.  f.  n.  «u  m.  f.  n. 

232     It  is  customary  to  divide  Greek  nouns  according  to  tk:' 
and  Latin  nouns  according  to  one  consonant  and  five  vowel  deek 
sionsf.     The  differences  which  constitute  the  declensions  are  diS: 
ences  of  root  and  crude-form,  not  differences  of  terminatioiL  H- 
case-endings  must  have  been  originally  the  same  for  all  noims ;  indee- 
we  can  observe  striking  resemblances  between  them  even  in  theGree^ 
language ,  as  it  exists  in  the  writings  which  have  come  down  to  "ii 
For  instance,  the  dative  singular  and  the  dative  and  gemti?e  plnr* 
are  always  distinguished  by  the  same  endings ,  as  is  generally  u.• 
accusative  singular  also.    A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Education  (^ ' 
V.  p.  19)  remarks,  "That  at  one  period  of  the  language,  proU 
prior  to  any  written  books  that  have  come  down  to  us,  all  the  La- 
and  Greek  nouns  had  an  incremental  syllable   in  the  genitive  as 
oblique  cases,  we  consider  to  be  nearly  demonstrable/'    We  do  d• 
think  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  this  generalization.    Ther. . 
no  good  reason,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  supposing  that,  in  the  q\^' 
state  of  the  language,  the  accusative  was  ever  a  longer  form  than  t: 
nominative.     If  we  consider  the  Latin  and  Greek  nouns  in  the  ^ 
forms  which  we  have  of  them,  and  extend  our  observations  bj  ss 
logy  to  all  cases,  we  shall  have  the  following  schemes  for  thecal 
endings  in  Latin  and  Greek.     It  will  be  recollected  that  we  ta- 
merely  the  case-endings ,  and  do  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  r><• 
or  crude-forms  of  particular  words. 

233  (a)  Latln  declension. 

Sing.  Plar. 

(sometimes  absorbed,  \  . 

assimilated,  or  dropt  >       '[s]es  l^^^cj 
by  visor ga  J  ^™ 

{thesingulAr 
m  constantly 
absorbed 


Nom. 


*  Only  in  the  α  declension. 
t  The  student  will  find  the  Greek  declensions   arranged  aceordifif : 
kmr  views  in  the  Greek  Grammur^  157—193,  and   the  L»Hn  in  the  ^^ 
tttftuwitSf  pp.  293  sqq. 
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Sing. 

Plur. 

Dat.  and  hoc,     -i  or  -ibi 

'thus  or  •ebos 

Abl. 

'd  or  'tU8 

Gen. 

-tsy  'jus,  'Sis 

Example. 

'[r]um 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

lapi[d]'8 

lapid'ls^ss 

Accus. 

Ιαρίά'βΊη 

lapid 

■e[m]8==^lapidee 

Dat. 

lapid'i'[bt]  =zlapid'i 

lapi-ibus 

Abl. 

lapid'e'[d] 

do. 

Gen. 

lapid'%8 

lapid 

-e-rum 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  consider  the  differ- 
ences of  gender  in  the  Latin  noun,  but  our  scheme  for  the  Greek 
case-endings  must  have  regard  to  these  alterations. 


234 

(b)  i 

[jREEK    DECLENSION. 

Singular. 

Mmo. 

Fern. 

Neutr. 

Nom. 

-s 

\'ui'6a,  vcc 

1  wanting 

Accus. 

'V 

'6av,  -θα,  -ία,  &c.    -ν,  -r 

Dat. 

-θ^,  'ψΐ,  'ilv] 

1         '6a'L=0y^  &c. 

same  as  masc. 

Ablat. 

Gen. 

•ως   -6α-ιον=6ης^ 

&c.     do. 

Plural. 

Mmc. 

Fern. 

Neutr. 

Nom. 

'6BS 

'oa-sg 

wanting 

Accus. 

'VS 

'oav-gt  Ac. 

-v-r=a 

Dat. 

-L-OlrV 

'όαΊ-όιν,  &c. 

same  as  masc. 

Ablat. 

or^ 
j  -oiov'gy  -ων 

Gen. 

-(Ja-«)i/-ff,  Ucc'OiVi  &c.     do. 

Examples. 

(a)  Masculine. 

Sing. 

Dnal. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

λόγο-ς 

1  λόγω 

λόγσ-ν  =λόγθ'6ες 

Accus. 

λόγο-ν 

λόγονς=λόγθ'νς 

Dat. 

λόγω  =λόγο 

'ψί 

λόγθ'ΐ6ι-ν 

Abhor 
Gen. 

\      λόγον=λόγθ' 
Ι              =λογό 

■to             \ 
•evo'v       )  ^^^^ 

λόγων=λογθ'ΰι.ον• 
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(β)  Feminine. 

Sing.  Dual.  Plar. 

Nona.       iwv'oa      \  ,     .       uuv-occi^uav-ucug 

Ace.         μον-όαν    f  ^  μον-όας^μσύ^αν-ς 

Dat.        μΌν-ίί'υ  μού-όεοόί-ν 

=μον-όαΊ  I 

=^μον'6α'φι  \μον-6αιν    μον-όών  =μσυ'όάαιν 

Abl.  ον\μσν'6η£  ) 
Gen.      /        =μον-6ά'ΐον  =μσv-όa-uiV'g 


(γ)  Neuter, 

.^   '    \χέρα•ς=χέρΒντ       χέρατ-ε      τοέρατ-α  =χέρεντ-ντ 

Dat.        χέρ(χτΗ=7ύρΒίτΖ'ί\χεράτ-οι>ν  χέρα-ύι    =χερενΤ'εό4Η 
Ahh  οτλκέραΤ'Ος  f  χεράτ'(ον=χερΒνΤ'ε45Μ>ν-ς 

Gen.     /        =^χερείτζ'εαινσν 

235  If  we  examine  these  cases,  in  the  inlleet  forms  to  which  thej 
can  be  expanded,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  convinciiig 
ourselves  that  the  following  is  the  simplest  account  of  their  origin 
and  mutual  relations.  While  the  nominative  is  merely  designated  by 
the  subjective  -8,  as  a  remnant  of  the  pronoun  expressing  relative 
proximity,  the  accusative  is  simply  marked  by  the  objective  -n,  as  a 
residuum  of  the  pronoun  denoting  distance.  A  combination  of  these 
two  is  used  to  form  the  genitive  or  case  of  removal,  which  thus  indi- 
cates motion  from  the  near  to  the  distant,  and  the  dative,  or  case  of 
rest,  is  indicated  by  an  affix  virtually  the  same  as  the  genitive,  but 
formally  appearing  as  the  preposition  in  {Fava,  φιν^  cf.  -φι  in  αμ-φΐ^ 
or  %i  of  the  gen.  -θεν),  which  is  the  regular  expression  of  definite  lo- 
cality. The  breaking  up  of  the  genitive  into  two  distinct  cases — the 
ablative  and  genitive — in  Latin  and  Sanscrit,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  dative  in  the  latter  language  into  a  dative,  instrumental,  and  lo- 
cative, or,  if  we  please,  the  converse  process  of  absorption  in  Greek, 
must  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  variety  of  prepositions, 
many  of  them  identical  in  origin ,  to  express  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  direction  and  position  in  the  case  of  those  languages,  which 
make  a  sparing  use  of  inflexions,  or  have  lost  them  altogether. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plural  masculine  and  feminine  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  singular  the  letter  -g,  and  that  the  plural 
neuter  is  merely  a  reduplication  of  the  singular  i;  or  r,  the  resulting 
combination  -vr  being  invariably  softened  in  α  (§  114).  As  the  accu- 
sative plural,  masculine  and  feminine,  does  not  reduplicate  the  objecti?e 
-n,  but  adds  to  it  the  nominative  -a,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
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in  the  plural,  as  in  the  feminine  distinguished  &om  the  masculine 
(§  228),  the  s  is  collective  (§  162)  rather  than  merely  subjective. 
And  this  prepositional  value  of  the  plural  sign  is  illustrated  by  the 
f^ct,  which  we  may  claim  to  have  discovered,  that  the  Hebrew 
plural  was  similarly  formed  by  means  of  the  prepositions  b7  and  ηκ 
both  signifying  "together  with"  (see  Maskil  le  Sopher,  Cambridge, 
1848,  p,  13). 

The  dual  presents  abridged  forms  of  the  plural,  the  nominative 
and  accusative  being  distinguished  by  a  vague  -ε,  which  is  often 
absorbed,  and  the  genitive  or  ablative  and  dative  being  both  expressed 
by  the  same  residuary  ending  -tv.  The  abridgment  of  a-ses  into  ae 
in  the  nominative  plural  of  the  Latin  a-dedension  shows  how  the 
nominative  and  accusative  dual  have  been  merged  in  a  single  repre- 
sentative. But  it  is  impossible  that  the  genitive  and  dative  dual  can  - 
have  sprung  from  any  disintegration  of  those  two  cases  in  the  plural 
or  singular.  It  is  clear  that  -vv  for  -φιν  or  -φις  is  the  plural  form  of 
the  locative  in  t  or  φι,  just  as  the  Latin  plural  in  -bis  or  -bus  stands 
by  the  side  of  a  singular  in  -bi.  But  as  the  Greek  genitive  is  strictly 
and  properly  an  ablative,  and  as  the  ablative  and  dative  plural  are 
uniformly  expressed  by  the  same  locative  case-ending  in  Latin,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  similar  neglect  of  case-distinctions  in 
the  mutilated  dual  of  the  Greek  nouns. 

236  We  shall  now  discuss  in  detail  all  the  cases  of  the  Sanscrit 
declension,  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  Greek  and  Latin 
cases,  and  pointing  out  what  are  the  substitutions  in  those  two  lan- 
guages for  those  Sanscrit  cases  which  they  have  not. 

(1)   AccusAnvE, 

The  regular  sign  of  this  case  is  m  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin,  and  ν  in 
Greek.  It  is  well  known  that  the  laws  of  euphony,  which  prevail  in 
the  Greek  language,  do  not  permit  the  appearance  of  any  labial  at 
the  end  of  a  word.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  rule;  and  in  the  present  instance  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Latin  and  Sanscrit  m  are  weaker  forms  of  an  original 
dental  more  truly  represented  by  the  Greek  v.  The  Sanscrit  m  of 
the  accusative  is  generally  transformed  by  anusvdra  into  a  nasal  ή ; 
it  is  probable  that  the^  Greek  final  ν  occasionally  had  the  same  sound, 
and  that  it  then  subsided  into  the  broad  a,  which  is  so  frequently  its 
representative  (above,  §  114).  Some  such  view  is  also  necessary  to 
explain  the  fact  that  the  Latin  final  m  is  disregarded  in  prosody,  and 
the  vowel  preceding  it  elided,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
vowel;  so  that  this  m  is  merely  the  nasal  liquid  in  its  ultimate  state 
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of  obscaration.  Indeed  Qumiilian  distinctly  explains  the  ecihlipsi) 
as  a  kind  of  anuwara.  He  says  (Inst.  Orator,  n.  4,  §  39):  Μ 
BELLIGERARE,  po'  MERiDifiM:  et  Ula  Censorii  CatonU  Dies  Hisc, 
mque  Μ  litera  in  Ε  moUita:  qux  in  veteribus  liMs  repetia  wntV! 
imperiti  eoleni:  et^  dum  librariorum  insectari  volunt  imckiUim, 
maun  confitentur.  Atqui  eadem  Ula  litera^  quoties  ultima  est  et  roee- 
lem  verbi  sequentis  ita  contingit,  ut  in  earn  transire  possit,  etionmirr.• 
bitur^  tamen  parum  exprimitur:  tU^  Multum  ills,  et  Quantoi  eru 
adeo  ut  pome  cujusdam  nova  literof  eonum  reddat.  Neque  em  a- 
imitur,  sed  obscuratto',  et  tantum  aliqua  inter  duos  vocaks  nehU  «U 
est,  ne  ipsa  coeant.  As  an  accusative  case-ending,  tb^^fore,  we  Dotf 
conclude  that  the  Latin  m  and  the  Greek  ν  are  traceable  to  a  compi 
origin,  which  is  more  truly  represented  by  the  Greek  affix. 

237  In  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit,  the  nominatiTe  and  lons- 
tive  of  neuter  nouns  have  the  same  termination.  There  can  be  littt 
doubt  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  ihatgiTCDh 
tbe  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  especially  in  its  connexion  with  the  &ct  dit 
in  Greek  the  neuter  plural  is  generally  followed  by  a  singular  Toi. 
''The  neuter  plural  goyeming,  as  they  call  it,  a  singular  verb,  is «πκ 
of  the  many  instances  in  Greek  of  the  inward  and  metaphy&c  gno- 
mar  resisting  successfully  the  tyranny  of  formal  grammar.  In  tmi 
there  may  be  Multeity  in  things;  but  there  can  only  be  PbiTolit^i^ 
persons.  Observe  also  that,  in  fact,  a  neuter  noun  in  Greek  has  '^  , 
real  nominative  case,  though  it  has  a  formal  one,  that  is  to  aay,  tii  I 
same  word  with  the  accusative.  The  reason  is — a  thing  baa  no  fj^ 
jectivity  or  nominative  case:  it  exists  only  as  an  object  in  tbe aoct 
sative  or  oblique  case"  (Table  Talk,  Vol.  n.  pp.  61,  2).  It  ^^^ 
perhaps  have  been  better  to  say  at  once  that  both  these  fiicta  ^^* 
upon  the  same  principle,  that  there  is,  namely,  no  nominative  case  i 
neuter  nouns,  either  in  the  singular  or  in  the  pluraL  The  reasoo 
this  we  shall  see  better  when  we  come  to  explain  the  meaning  ^  *^ 
termination  of  the  nominative. 

238  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  aoeosat^^ 
in  -v  or  -m  and  the  locatives  in  -tt/  or  -m  (am)^  which  have  beanDta* 
tioned  above  (§  170),  and  this  discrimination  is  the  more  neoesss^r 
because  the  accusative  form  is  often  used  with  a  locative  meaocg• 
In  Greek  the  adverbs  δίχην^  δκην,  Ac.  are  clearly  locatives  in  πιβαιώ»^• 
though  in  form  they  are  perfectly  analogous  to  accusatives.  We  n^} 
also  compare  the  accusatives  μ/ι/,  νίν,  with  the  recognised  dattres^'• 
τίν,  6φΙν^  &c.,  and  the  Sanscrit  instrumental  in  4= one  and  ?'*> 
(§  245).     Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  multitude  of  instanre- 
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the  meaning  of  the  Greek  accusative  is  entirely  locative:  e.  g.  when 
it  follows  a  neuter  or  passive  verb.  We  find  other  examples  of  an 
apparent  interchange  of  case-endings  in  the  use  of  -d  as  the  sign  of 
the  neuter  accusative-nominative  in  id,  istud,  and  the  appearances  of 
a  similar  ending  in  cPr-rt,  &c.  (Bopp,  VergL  Gratnm,  p.  183),  whereas 
the  -d  was  the  ancient  termination  of  the  ablative  in  Latin,  and  also, 
as  we  shall  show,  in  Greek.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  we  must 
notice  that  the  meaning  of  the  particular  case  is  explained  by  the 
syntactical  idioms  of  the  language;  but  that  the  accusative  form,  as 
distinguished  from  the  locative  form^  has  only  a  single  letter,  whereas 
the  locative  properly  so  called  appends  this  letter,  indicating  ob- 
jectivity, to  the  second  pronominal  element,  expressing  an  approxi- 
mate position.  Thus  in  Greek,  while  the  accusative  is  marked  by 
-v,  or  in  neuter  nouns  by  -r,  the  locative  in  its  full  form  is  ex- 
pressed by  -φ^-ν  or  -θ^-ν. 

239  With  regard  to  the  accusative  plural  we  adopt  without  hesi- 
tation Grimm's  opinion,  that  it  is  merely  the  accusative  singular  with 
the  plural  8  superadded.  The  stems  which  end  with  a  short  vowel 
in  Sanscrit  form  the  accusative  plural  in  n,  with  a  lengthening  of 
the  final  vowel  of  the  stem:  thus  vrikas,  **a  wolf,"  makes  aocus.  plur. 
vrikan.  If  we  compare  this  word  with  the  (rothic  viU/ans  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Latin  Ιίψδβ  on  the  other,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  Gothic  is  the  complete  form,  the  Sanscrit  and  Latin  having  lost, 
one  the  «,  the  other  the  n,  and  both  having  supplied  the  loss  by 
strengthening  the  final  vowel  of  the  crude-form.  Κ  we  now  take  the 
Gre^  Αώίοι;^,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  λύχονς  that  odov^does 
to  dens,  &c.,  it  will  appear,  we  conceive,  that  the  same  holds  in 
Greek.  We  may  add  that  τνητων  for  τνητον(τ)ς  is  analogous  to 
vrikdn  for  vrikans.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  [in  those  cases 
where  the  accusative  singular  has  lost  its  final  m,  n,  and  indeed  in 
some  others,  the  plural  e  is  merely  subjoined  to  the  weakened  form  of 
the  accusative  singular;  thus  τνΛτσιη!α(ν)  makes  tVTtcovta-g, 

240  In  neuter  nouns  the  accusative  and  nominative  plural, 
which  are,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  the  same,  always  end  in  -a  in 
Zend  and  in  the  old  European  languages  of  the  family;  but  in  San- 
scrit we  find  an  i,  which,  according  to  Boop,  is  only  a  weakened  form 
of  an  original  α  (Vergl.  Gramm.  pp.  5  and  269);  the  final  vowel  of  the 
crude-form  is  lengthened,  and  '*an  euphonical  n,"  as  Bopp  calls  it,  is 
inserted  between  it  and  the  case-ending  t.  Thus  madhii  (μί%ν), 
"honey,"  makes  in  the  plural  madhu-n-i  instead  of  μέ&ν-α. 

This  appears  to  us  a  rather  unscientific  way  of  accounting  for  the 

F  F  2 
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Sanscrit  inflexion.  A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  pbenotHCi 
will  enable  us  to  reconcile  the  different  forms  by  reprodadng  ύ- 
structure  in  which  they  all  originated. 

We  have  already  shown  generally  that  the  broad  a  represents  l 
anusvara  or  suppressed  η  (§  1 14),  and  the  final  η  in  particular  b 
constantly  so  represented  in  nouns  of  the  third  declensioD,  u  z. 
φλέβ-α,  Λατέρ-α,  &c.  Moreover,  we  have  shown  that  eren  -v-r  naj 
be  represented  by  a  solitary  a,  as  in  Si-xa  for  ifa-xivr  (§  16Utti 
we  shall  see  that  the  formative  |[unr=fi€i/r  becomes  -/Mr,as  in  βο^.^ 
There  would  be  no  objection  then,  ά  priori^  to  regard  the  plnnl-cj' 
a  relic  of  i/r;  and  if  the  objective  tf  or  r  of  the  singular  bad  t•.• -' 
formed  into  a  plural  analogous  to  that  of  the  masculine  nouns  ia  > 
which,  we  shall  see,  form  their  plural  by  a  reduplication  of  the  toicx 
we  should  be  led  at  once  to  the  assumption  that  the  result  woold^ 
the  combination  vt,  or  the  reduplication  w.  Now  we  have  positi^ 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  the  neuter  plural  in  Latin  ori^; 
ended  in  -ad;  thus  we  find  in  the  Senatus  Consultwn  de  Baechttl• 
bu8^  1.  24 :  quei  advorsum  ead  fecisent.  Again,  we  find  in  Seasrt 
as  we  have  seen  above,  an  interpolated  η  in  the  terminatioDS  of  lies'/: 
plurals,  and  the  t^  which  follows  it,  is  most  probably  the  vocabat/' 
of  a  second  n,  just  as  conversely  nn  is  substituted  for  m  (§  21^ 
Putting  all  these  considerations  together,  we  can  hardly  avoid  ooxirT  I 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  and  original  plural  of  i-d  was  e^-  \ 
e-nd;  that  the  genuine  plural  of  madhu=imadhu'n  was  moiie-^'  I 
and  that  ξι;Α-α  from  |νλο-ν  represents  a  primitive  |t;A-£vr.  Onrrief 
is  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  while  the  Erse  plural  oi'^-' 
•  third  personal  pronoun  is  siad  (for  9wiad)y  the  Welsh  fonn  of  a 
plural  is  hwynt  (for  swynt)  *. 

241  We  have  before  stated  that  the  dual  is  merely  a  by-ftrt 
the  plural  The  nominative  and  accusative  dual  m  Sansciit  &r«. 
in  Greek,  the  same.  In  some  neuter  nouns  the  dual  nonL,  accas.  i 
the  same  as  the  plural;  in  others  thei^  is  an  omission  of  tbecbf^ 
teristic  n.  Thus  ddnay  '^a  gift,''  makes  in  the  dual  dani^da^ 
the   plural   being   danarn-i;  vachaSy  "speech,"  makes  in  the  H 


*  That  the  anomalous  forms  A<cc  and  quoe  represent  the  origioal  ha-^^'•^^ 
has  been  proved  elsewhere  {Varronianus,^.  317),  and  it  has  bee]isho«t*4 
this  also  explains  the  quantity  of  antea,  qu&propter,  posthae,  &c.  A  writer.  i> 
can  neither  discover  the  truth  nor  recognise  it  when  discovered,  obstiDU 
maintains  that  the  long  a  in  an/ea,&c.  results  from  an  absorption  of  «h  «a*' " 
the  original  forms  were  anteanij  &,c,,^^  onttie  AuaXogy  of  po9tqu<ιmf<i»^eφ^Λ^^ 
Every  Latin  scholar  is  aware  that  quam  is  not  here  a  case  after /)osl  or  a^i*'^ 
the  particle  of  comparison,  so  that  the  full  form  is,  in  UiCl,po9tw^i*t^ 
quam,  &c. 
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vac?ias4,  the  plural  being  vachans-i,  where  we  have  different  compen- 
sations for  a  final  n. 


242   (2)  Nominative. 

The  proper  sign  of  the  nominative  case  is  8,  In  Sanscrit  this 
sibilant  ip  usually  softened  by  visarga  into  h.  In  Greek  and  San- 
scrit it  is  often  absorbed  in  an  d-ending  in  feminine  nouns;  in  Latin 
and  Zend  it  is  frequently  dropt  altogether  in  this  case.  When  we 
recollect  how  constantly  the  final  8  is  mute  in  modem  French,  we 
shall  not  wonder  at  these  appearances  of  a  similar  insignificance  of 
the  same  letter  in  the  ancient  languages.  We  find  instances  in  old 
Latin  of  8  concluding  a  short  syllable  though  the  succeeding  word 
begins  with  a  consonant,  as  in  the  8enio  confectu8  quie8cit  of  Ennius, 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  a  visarga  of  the  nomina- 
tive analogous  to  the  anu8vara  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  was  the  case  in  Greek  also. 
Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  rule  about  the  pause  is  not  violated  in 
-aSschylus  (Persce,  321),  as  Person  thinks  (SuppL  ad  PrcBf,  Hec.  p.  33); 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  *Αριόμαρδος  Σάρδεόΰ  might  be  pronounced 
Άριόμαρδο  Σάρδεΰι.  As  to  the  objection  that  Ariomardus  was  a 
governor  of  Thebes  and  not  of  Sardis,  we  might  as  well  object  to 
^schylus  for  saying  in  v.  301,  that  Arcteus  was  πηγαΐς  Νείλου  yft- 
τονών  Alyvjctlovy  because  the  sameArcteus,byan  amusing  conversion, 
is  called  in  v.  41  a  governor  of  Lydia:  άβροδίαίτων  δ*  εΛενω,Ανδων 
δχίος — xovq  Μιτρ.^Αρκνενςτ  άγα%'ός—1^ορμώ0ιν.  Quintilian,  too, 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  visarga  in  old 
Latin  was  to  avoid  a  concourse  of  consonants  similar  to  that  in  this 
passage  of  .^Jschylus.  He  says  (Inst  Orator,  ix.  4,  §  37):  Ceterum 
consonarUe^  quo  que,  earumque  prascipuey  qwB  sunt  asperiores,  in  com- 
missura  verborum  rixantur,  ut  X  ultima  cum  S  proxima,  quorum 
tristior  etiam^  si  binas  coUidantury  stridor  est:  ut  Ars  studiorum. 
Qucefuit  causa  et  Servio  {ut  dixi)  subtrahendoi  S  Uteres,  quoties  ultima 
esset  aliaque  consonants  susciperetur,  quod  reprehendit  Lauranius, 
Messala  defendit.  Nam  neque  Lucilium  ptUant  uti  eadenn  ultima^ 
quum  dicit,  Serenus  fuit,  et  dignus  locoque,  et  Cicero  in  Oratore 
(c.  xLvm.)  plures  antiquorum  tradii  sic  looutos.  (We  have  here 
adopted  the  emendations  of  Rollin  and  Gesner;  the  books  have  et  S 
ultima  cum  X  proxima,  which  is  nonsense.)  If  this  view  is  well 
founded,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  a  final  letter,  of  little  force  in  pro- 
nunciation, should  in  some  cases  be  dropt  in  writing  also.  Such 
we  find  to  be  the  fact  in  the  feminine  nouns  of  the  first  declension, 
where  the  termination  sa  is  represented  only  by  the  length  of  the 
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final  vowel,  and  in  many  maecoline  and  feminine  nomus  of  tlte  tliird 
or  imparasyllabic  declension. 

243  The  explanation  of  this  nominative  sign  is  obyious  and  ein 
The  simplest  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  Indo-Ge- 
manic  languages  is,  we  have  seen,  in  Sanscrit  sa-e^  sa,  tad;  in  ^κά 
(<^)o,  (&)η,  το;  in  Goth,  ea,  βό,  thateu    It  is  observed  by  Bopp  ;ik 
Ak,BerL•  1826,  p.  66),  that  although  there  is  such  a  great  number  a: 
crude-forms  in  the  Greek  language  ending  in  -o,  there  is  not  c« 
which  wants  the  nominative  sign  8  except  this  pronoun.  Aanilir 
remark  applies  to  the  Gothic  language.     There  must  be  some  ι%γ 
good  reason  for  this  exception.     We  notice  that,  in  modern  Qemst 
when  the  adjective  has  an  article  prefixed,  it  is  declined  acooidiogt 
a  weaker  form,  in  other  words,  it  does  not  preserve  the  dedensis: 
which  it  exhibits  when  not  preceded  by  an  article;  thus  ve  kp 
gute-r  Wetn^  gute-m  Wein,  "good  wine,"  "to  good  wine;"  bat  an 
gute-  Wein,  de-mgute-n  Wein,  "the  good  wine,"  "to  the  good  vioe:' 
the  case-ending  of  the  article  not  being  repeated  in  the  a4jectm 
Conversely,  we  find  in  Greek  that  the  case-endings  are  presemdi: 
the  noun  or  adjective,  but  not  in  the  nominative  masculine  of  t^ 
article.  Thus  we  have  δ  (=  6o)  aya^h^  δι^ροΜΤο-^,  not  o$  ifot 
av^QtojCO,  When,  however,  this  pronoun  assumes  a  distinct  personaliij 
it  takes  to  itself  a  nominative  ending  like  another  noun;  this.  < 
£ν^(^ωπος  og  ravta  noui,  "the  man  who  makes  these  things"  =:='i^ 
man,  he  (t.  e.  this  man)  makes  these  things."    We  have  before  r- 
marked  that  in  the  article  it  is  only  the  nominative,  mascalise  d 
feminine,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  which  exhibits  the  form  ά.  ν 
or,  substituting  the  sibilant  for  the  aspirate,  <^o,  &η;  the  other  case 
present  a  form  beginning  with  tr,  as  nominative-accusative  neater  το. 
gen.  rot),  της^  τοϋ,  &α:   whereas  in  the  relative,  as  it  is  called. u 
form  beginning  with  an  aspirate  is  used  for  all  cases  and  genlc^ 
Now  this  relative  expresses  distinct  personality,  or  a  subject  m  ύ^ 
masculine  and  feminine  genders  (that  there  is  no  subject  or  nomia•- 
tive  in  neuter  we  have  before  seen);  but  when  this  pronoun  is  ^ 
merely  as  a  prepositive  article,  it  of  course  expresses  personaUtr  ^^ 
subjectivity  only  in  the  nominative  case,  for  in  that  case  only  can  tix 
name  of  any  object  be  considered  as  a  subject;  this  is  the  reason  vtf 
all  cases  and  genders  of  the  article  δ,  ^,  except  the  nooL  maac  »d 
fem.,  assume  the  objective  form  in  r-.    We  have  shown  before  tk4. 
of  the  three  fundamental  pronouns,  the  first  represents  the  Affv,  tk 
second  that  which  is  near  to  the  here,  the  third  the  mere  olgect:  «^ 
have  also  seen  how  in  the  idea  of  nearness  the  second  ρΓοηοαΒί^ 
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eludes  the  relative  and  reflexive  pronouns  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
demonstrative,  and  that  it  is  also  used  to  form  a  nominative  case  to 
the  third  pronoun;  we  now  see  that  this  element  under  the  form  sa 
represents  subjectimty  as  opposed  to  objectivity y  and  is  for  that  reason 
used  as  a  sort  of  postr-positive  article  to  note  the  nominative  case. 


244  The  plural  nominative  ending  in  Sanscrit  is  -a«,  which  we 
might  be  content  to  explain  with  Bopp  {Vergl.  Qramm.  p.  261),  by 
considering  it  '*as  an  extension  of  the  singular  nominative  sign  s,  so 
that  there  lies  in  this  extension  of  the  case-suffix  a  symbolical  indica- 
tion of  plurality."  For  this  we  generally  find  the  ending  -sg  in  Greek. 
In  the  first  and  second  declensions,  however,  the  nominative  plural  is 
'CU  or  'OU  It  is  nearly  demonstrable  that  the  final  i  in  Uiese  in- 
stances, as  well  as  in  Latin,  has  supplanted  an  original  s,  a  remark 
which  applies  also  to  the  Latin  genitives  of  the  first  declension;  thus 
for  familicey  familiai,  the  common  forms,  we  have  also  /amilia8=/ami' 
lid-is.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Aiixo-t,  χώρα-ι,,  stand 
for  λντίο-ες^  χοίρα-ες,  and  that  the  Latin  fifth  declension  in  8  differs 
from  the  first  declension  in  α  only  in  the  termination  of  the  crude- 
form  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Qramm,  p.  263).  That  this  -£g  presumes  an 
original  -<5£9,  appears,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  following  considera- 
tions (see  also  Varronian.  pp.  278  sq.).  As  the  accusative  plural  is 
formed  from  the  accusative  singular  by  adding  «,  we  may  be  justified 
in  supposing  that  the  plural  nominative  is  formed  from  the  singular 
by  the  same  addition;  and  as  a  double  8  is  not  allowed  at  the  end  of 
a  word  in  these  languages,  we  must  conclude  that  the  plural  8  was 
joined  to  the  singular  by  the  intervention  of  a  short  e  or  a,  so  that  in 
all  probability  the  original  form  of  the  plural  nominative  of  Ζχθν-^, 
for  instance,  would  be  1%%ν(ί'εζ^  which  is  practically  shortened  into 
ix^tJiff,  as  lUy%6o  is  into  1^γεΌ=-1^γΌν^  Ac.  (comp.  Bopp,  Vergl, 
Gramm.  p.  220). 

In  our  own  and  other  modem  languages  we  find  η  as  well  as  s 
the  sign  of  the  plural.  In  the  verb-endings  in  Greek  we  find  the 
plural  -μει;  instead  of  -μες.  We  shall  discuss  this  in  the  proper  place. 

245  (3)   a.  Implementive  or  Instaumental. 

b.  Dative. 

c.  Locative. 

We  shall  consider  all  these  three  cases  together,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  their  meanings  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  because 
these  meanings  are  all  represented  by  the  same  case  in  Greek,  that, 
namely,  which  we  call  the  Dative. 
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In  Sanscrit  the  instrtimental  singular  is  marked  by  an  ending  <: 
or  ina,  the  latter  ending  being  appropriated  to  noons  the  Grod&-fonB 
of  which  ends  in  a  short  vowel.    The  termination  ά  is  conadend  k 
Bopp  (Abh,  Ak.  BerL  1826,  p.  77;  Vergl  Gramrn.  p.  188)  to  be  idifr 
tical  with  the  preposition  a,  which  is  elsewhere  used  as  a  prefix,  τύ 
the  signification  ^'  on,"  and  which  must  be  a  residuum  of  o-no.  The  pro- 
positions m,  ανά  (cf.  ίνα),  have  the  same  meaning,  and  inyolyethe  su» 
pronominal  elements  (above,  §  170).   Hence,  the  instrumental  in -Μ 
or  'ina  and  the  locative  or  dative  in  -in  (§  238)  are  traceable  to  & 
common  origin.     That  the  idea  of  an  insirument  or  cause  mj  be 
included  in  that  of  position  or  containing,  is  obvious;  and  that  a  p- 
position,  the  intention  of  which  is  originally  (as  indeed  is  tbe  ase 
with  all  prepositions)  to  denote  position,  can  be  used  as  a  word  mark- 
ing an  instrument  or  cause,  is  clear  firom  the  functions  of  dw  and  in 
in  Greek,  and  per  and  ob  in  Latin.   The  phrase  Iv  XBQ6lj  cmmt 
*4n  close  fight,"  sufficiently  points  to  the  connexion  between  imar 
diate  proximity  and  the  active  use  of  an  implement.     The  sign  of  d^ 
dative  in  Sanscrit  is  e=ai  or  one  of  its  longer  forms  ai  or  ancu  Tbf 
termination  of  the  locative  singular  is  in  most  cases  i,  so  thai  t» 
dative  is  only  an  extension  of  the  locative.    The  masculine  nosns  ia 
t  and  u,  and  sometimes  also  the  feminines,  have  an  anomaloos  loca- 
tive ending  in  au;  in  this  case  the  final  vowel  of  the  cnide-fomt! 
thrown  off,  or  changed  into  y,  as  in  peUyaUy  sakhydu,  irom  p<ai "» 
master,"  sakhij  "a  fiHiend."     Bopp  supposes  (VergL  GVam«.  p. 2?5' 
that  au  stands  for  as,  and  he  recognises  a  connexion  between  tik 
genitive  and  locative  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend•     We  prefer  osa- 
sidering  the  u  as  a  relic  of  the  ending  bhi=φ.     Compare  the  Gmk 
locatives  avtov^  ov,  &c  for  αυτό-φι  or  αντό-^ι^  o-^i^  Ac;  and  in  ti 
Latin  humi,  domi,  militicB,  Corinthi,  &c.,  the  locative  has  acddeoUJ 
assumed  the  same  form  as  the  genitive.     In  the  Sanscrit  dual,  tix 
genitive  and  locative  are  identical ;  they  both  end  in  os.  The  instrj* 
mental  and  dative  dual  are  identical  with  each  other  and  with  ύ.< 
ablative.     The   termination  is  always  -bhyam.     In  the  ploral,  t> 
implementive  ends  in  -bkis,  the  dative  and  ablative  in  -bhyiUi  ^^ 
the  locative  in  -8u  or  -shu.  These'  confusions  are  more  than  paralleki 
in  Latin. 

246  It  now  remains  to  inquire  what  is  the  relation,  in  form  ■'' 
otherwise,  between  these  cases  and  the  Greek  dative,  in  which  the: 
meanings  seem  to  be  included.  The  characteristic  of  the  Greek  dativ<: 
singular  is  -t  for  -φι  or  -O'i;  of  the  dative  dual  -itf,  it  being  ident(»' 
with  the  genitive  of  that  number;  of  the  dative  plural  -UU  or  -t,' 
Bopp  has  remarked  (Abh.Ak.  BerL  1826^  p.  78)  that  the  Sanscrit  pr^ 
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position  ά  (=^ana)  and  abhi  (=:anabhi,  §  172)  are  synonymous;  that 
the  former  constitutes  the  singular  instrumental  ending,  the  latter, 
with  an  end-syllable  -am,  the  dual  'bhydm=bhi'am,  and,  with  the 
end-letter  -8  or  end-syllable  -iw,  the  plural  -bhis  or  -bhyas.  The  dative 
and  locative  singular  present  abhi  under  the  different  forms  of  at  and 
i,  the  former  standing  for  cUfhi  just  as  tats  does  for  tabhiSy  and  the 
latter  for  bki  just  as  ovrco-t  does  for  αντόφι,  αύτό-LV  for  αυτό-ψίν^ 
and  airto'is  for  οώτό-φίξ.  The  terminations  of  the  Sanscrit  implemen- 
tive,  dative,  and  locative,  are  therefore  resolvable  into  synonyms  ana- 
logous to  the  Greek  ανά<^  άμ-φΙ^ΰΛά  -φι^  The  haimti-biyVO-bis  present 
us  with  the  form  -φι  and  its  plural  variation;  and  the  termination -(9)&tf 
bears  the  same  relation  to  -φΐζ^  that  -μεν,  in  the  verb-ending,  does  to 
-μες,  the  other  form.  We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  letter  η  is 
ύϊβ  most  striking  mark  of  the  locative,  and  that  we  find  this  letter 
at  the  end  of  locatives  of  all  numbers.  The  ν  Ιφελχυΰτικόν^  then, 
which  we  so  often  see  at  the  end  of  Greek  datives  plural,  is  not 
a  merely  arbitrary  addition,  but  a  real  part  of  the  word,  dropt 
according  to  laws  of  euphony  in  the  newer  language.  The  anusvdra, 
or  nasal  at  the  end  of  the  plural  locative  in  Pracrit,  points  to  a  simi- 
lar final  η  in  that  language.  For  the  Sanscrit  8U,  shu  we  find  ehva^ 
kva,  in  Zend,  from  which  Bopp  not  unreasonably  concludes  (Vergl. 
Gramm.  p.  288),  that  the  original  form  of  the  Sanscrit  plural-locative 
ending  may  have  been  sva^  and  this  leads  us  at  once  to  the  reflexive 
pronoun  sva,  Greek  6φε>  The  relationship  between  6φίν^  the  locative 
of  this  pronoun,  and  the  locative  ending  -φ^,  -φι/ν,  is  clear  from  what 
we  have  said  in  a  former  chapter  (§§  110,  121).  The  termination  of 
the  dative  plural  in  Greek  is  generally  -ί-όιν.  We  have  a  similar 
form  in  Sanscrit.  Thus  vrtka-s  makes  locative  plural  vrikS'Shu^vrika- 
i'Shu,  At  other  times  the  crude-form  is  not  thus  altered.  This 
is  the  rule  in  Sanscrit  feminine  nouns.  Thus  jihvd,  '^a  tongue," 
makes  jihvdsu.  It  also  holds  in  certain  Greek  words,  as  in  the  femi- 
nine ^Αΐ&ηνη6ι^  ΌλυμΛίαΰί,  %νρά6ι^  &c.,  and  even  in  masculines,  as 
τ€ψίά6ι  (Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.  i.  p.  80).  As  the  penultimate  vowel, 
however,  is  invariably  long,  it  is  probable  that  the  dative  singular 
is  included  or  absorbed  in  the  form  to  which  the  plural  affix  is 
appended.  Putting  all  these  facts  together,  we  may  come  with  toler- 
able safety  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  That  the  locative  or  dative  singular  in  Greek  is  formed  of  the 
same  elements  as  the  prepositions  Iv  or  at/a,  namely,  fava  or  όφα-να^ 
which  may  appear  as  φ^,  θ^,  or  l 

(2)  That  the  plural  of  this  form  is  reaUy  a  reduplication  of  the 
singular,  or  at  least  includes  its  characteristic  i;  for  the  termination 
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-6iv  is  shown  by  the  Zend  forms  to  have  been  fkpiv.  The  objeotmr 
however,  was  not  repeated,  but  appeared  only  at  the  end  of  the  a» 
plex  plural  form.  It  is  to  be  observed  thi^  the  teniiiDatioii-fi& 
used  by  the  epio  and  sometimes  by  the  lyric  poets  to  denote  a  geni- 
tive, dative,  and  even  an  accusative,  with  or  without  a  pcepoetk. 
Thus  κεφάΚηφιν  is  a  genitive  in  Hom.72.zi.  350;  we  have  iwb  v»^- 
φνν  in  Ανιπ.300;  βαχρνόφ^  is  a  genitive  plural  in  i2.xvn.696;«^ 
we  have  hi  θ^φ&  for  1%  θεών,  lb.  101,xxul  347;  as  a  datin m^ 
we  have  afi  ifol  φϋονομέν^φιν  in  II. ix. 618;  as  a  dative  pionl «c 
a  preposition  we  have  '6vv  δχεόφξ,  in  IL  xvl  811;  and  as  in  t:• 
cusative  we  have  i«i  δΕξβόφ^ν  for  inl  8ti/Uc  in  IL  xssl  307.  Poksi 
as  in  the  adverbs  νόόφι,  L•xQίφlς,&c,  the  general  6zpre8Bio&  of  kMalit; 
had  in  these  instances  superseded  the  proper  distinction  of  case,  aai 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  confusion  is  particularly  apparent  b  ui 
syntactical  use  of  this  case-ending.  Otherwise  we  could  hardiylar: 
had  the  identification  of  genitive  and  dative  in  the  Greek  dual,  c 
the  dative  and  ablative  in  the  Sanscrit  plural,  and  of  tke  datirci^ 
ablative  in  the  Latin  noun  of  both  numbers. 

247   (4)  a.  Ablative. 

The  plural  ablative  in  Sanscrit  has  the  same  terminatioo  as  t^ 
dative;  the  dual  ablative  is  identical  with  the  instrumental  as  νώ  i» 
with  the  dative.  The  connesdon  in  meaning  between  the  datire  sc: 
instrumental  cases  we  have  just  shown.  The  Sanscrit  abhitiTe  ρ 
perly  expresses  removal  firom  a  place,  i.  β,  it  answers  to  the  qos^- 
^' whence.*'  It  will  easily  be  perceived  how  this  mi^t  he  iwM 
into  the  idea  of  a  cause  or  instrument,  and  also  how  the  same  ηκι> 
ing  might  be  made  applicable  to  the  ordinary  use  of  a  datire;  ^ 
instance,  'Ί  give  to  him"  might  be  represented  by  ''I  givethro^ 
him,"  or  "he  is  the  cause  as  well  as  the  object  of  my  giving,'*  ^^ 
such  cases  the  object  to  whom  is  very  often  the  cause  by  whiek  (Gr.O'' 
Art  457).  In  Greek,  the  use  of  the  dative  to  signify  the  oocaaiofl  c: 
instrument  is  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  adverb  of  maaEff: 
and  this  adverb,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  a  residuum  of  tbc 
ablative,  which  is  similarly  used  in  Latin. 

The  characteristic  of  the  ablative  singular  is  -t,  when  the  σν^ 
form  of  the  noun  ends  in  a;  in  other  dedensions  it  more  setf^ 
resembles  the  genitive,  to  which  also  it  corresponds  in  meaning.  ^ 
English  writers  on  Sanscrit  grammar  consider  -^  as  the  termioa^^ 
but  Bopp  rightly  concludes  (  Vergl  Gramm.  209),  from  the  analogy  d 
mat,  tvat,  the  ablatives  of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,^ 
of  the  Zend  ablatives,  that  the  ablative-ending  is  merely  the  letter  -<• 

We  find  this  termination  in  the  Latin  fiMt = Sanscrit  WMt,  ^^ 
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appears  in  the  combinaiione  egomet^  memet,  &c.,  and  in  the  conjunc- 
tion ««-d,  more  anciently  written  ^e-t.  Under  the  form  -d,  this  end- 
ing appears  as  the  regular  characteristic  of  the  ablative  in  old  Latin. 
Thus,  on  the  Colunma Rostrata  we  have:  prceserUed  sumod  dictatored 
oloratn  in  altod  tnarid  pucgnad  tncet  (Vcarronian.  p.  229). 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  Latin  the  same  letter  appears  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  neuter-objectiye  singular  ea  m  id,  illud^  &o.; 
also,  as  has  been  mentioned  above  (§  239),  in  the  neater  plural;  thus, 
in  the  Senatus  ConsuUum  de  Bacchanalibtu,  we  have  guei  advorsum 
ead  feoiaeni;  and  as  me,  te  (anciently  mety  tet  or  med^  tecf)  are  used 
both  as  accusatives  and  ablatives,  so  sed,  which  appears  as  an  ablative 
in  its  conjunctive  use,  is  an  accusative  in  the  aenatua  conauUum  just 
mentioned,  where  it  appears  after  inter. 

The  only  instance  in  Ghreek  of  a  near  approximation  in  form  to 
the  Sanscrit  ablative  in  -t,  Latin  -d,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  adverbs  in 
'fug  as  they  ar^  called.  We  find  the  ablative  -d  at  the  end  of  adverbs 
like  bened,  faciUumed,  which  are  clearly  the  old  ablatives  bon(i)d, 
faciUurM^^  In  the  same  way  όντως,  ΧϋΛώς,  &c,  are  the  old  ablatives 
of  ουζος^  χαλός,  &α;  for  in  the  Greek  language  euphony  will  not 
allow  the  appearance  of  a  ά  or  r  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  όμως  bears 
the  same  relation  to  its  Sanscrit  synonym  samat  that  δίδωόί  does  to 
daddti  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Gramm,  p.  205). 

We  have  before  seen  this  termination  of  the  ablative  under  the 
Latin  form  in  the  adjective  ϊδ-ιος,  and  we  shall  meet  it  again  in  the 
forms  μίκρί'δίος,  &c.  and  in  patronymics  like  ΆτρεΙδης^ΑτρεΙ-διος, 
&C.  A  comparison  oi^ Αφροδίτη  with  the  Sanscrit  abhrdditd,  '^she 
who  comes  out  of  a  doud"  (from  the  ablative  abhrat,  written  abhrdd 
in  composition,  and  itd),  shows  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  an 
adjective  equivalent  to  the  ablativa  of  αφρός,  which  should  be  αφρωδ 
or  αφρως\  the  included  form  άφροδί-  from  άφροδιος  is  indicated  by 
the  succeeding  long  vowel,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  short: 
comp.  ΐτης,  ΐτζψΌς,  Ac.  (Bopp,  Vergl  Gramm.  p.  2 16,  note).  We  shall 
see  directly  that  this  fuller  form  of  the  ablative  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  genitive. 

248  (4)  b.  Genitive. 

The  endings  of  the  genitive  singular  in  Sanscrit  are  8,  ay  a,  aa,  and 
aa.  The  latter  is  appropriated  to  feminine  nouns  which  end  with  a 
vowel;  thus  priti-a,  "love,"  makes  prityaa.  When  the  final  vowel  of 
the  feminine  stem  is  long,  this  termination  is  invariably  preceded  by 
yoTO,  asjihvdyda,  vadhvda;  when  the  final  vowel  is  short  it  is  optional 
whether  we  write  a  guna  of  the  vowel  and  the  simple  «-ending,  or 
the  full  ending  in  yda.     Thus,  we  may  have  from  priti-a  not  only 
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ptityas,  hut  aho  prites=pr%t'a'i-s.  The  termination  ^-<i«  is  represented 
under  a  weakened  form  by  the  Latin  j-tis  in  cujus  for  qwhi-uty  k 
The  terminations  β  or  as  are  used  according  as  the  stem  ends  vitli  ι 
vowel  or  a  consonant.  In  the  former  case  the  terminatioii  jdaj  stu 
be  considered  as  -as,  for  the  vowels  i  and  u  are  always  affeded  b 
guna  in  the  genitive:  thus  pati-e,  "a  master,"  makes paUs (=ρΛ' 
a-i'S),  and  sunu-s,  '<a  son,"  makes  eunds  (=^n-a-«-«).  hi^tbest 
instances  the  genitive  corresponds  to  the  ablative.  Wheii,  boweie. 
the  ablative  ending  is  -at,  the  genitive  ends  in  -eya:  thus  mla-i 
makes  ablative  vnkat^  genitive  vrxkasya.  We  observe  that  this  gesi• 
tive  ending,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Sanscrit  dedension  in  a,  (kcE 
not  affect  the  final  syllable  of  the  stem  with  ffuna:  it  is  also  probabk 
that  the  guna  of  the  final  syllable  in  the  ablative  of  this  dedeosis. 
and  the  genitive  and  ablative  of  other  declensions,  is  occanooed  bt 
the  loss  of  some  final  vowel  or  vowels,  as  in  Άφροδί-ϊτη  mentioaec 
above.  Since,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  geoitirc  κ^ 
ablative  should  be  different  in  the  first,  and  identical  in  the  otk 
Sanscrit  declensions,  we  should  be  induced,  ά  priori^  to  condade  tk 
the  genitive  and  ablative  of  the  first  declension  are  to  be  oonsdeni 
as  merely  by-forms  of  one  another.  And  as  the  Greek  genitit? 
either  with  or  without  a  preposition,  expresses  aU  the  significatioi»  c 
the  Sanscrit  genitive  and  ablative,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  tiut  t!x 
forms  must  ultimately  coincide.  An  examination  of  these  forsi 
compared  with  those  of  the  Sanscrit  ablative  and  genitive,  will  em^' 
us  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  Bopp  (Abh.  Ak.  BerL  1826,  p.  97'h  tb»• 
these  cases  spring  from  a  common  origin. 

In  classical  Greek  there  are  three  forms  of  the  genitive  wiikb 
are  more  prominently  different,  that  of  masculine  nouns  of  the  tr. 
declension,  of  which  the  Homeric  form  is  -ά-ο(Βορέα-ο,^ίνίία-ο.άί\'*• 
that  of  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  of  which  the  Homeric  foa 
is  -GO)  (λνχΌΐΌ,  Ac.) ;  and  that  of  ι  and  ν  nouns  of  the  third  dedcr 
sion  in  -εω$  (Λολ-εωζ,  βαόιλ-έως^  &c.)  f.  That  the  first  of  these  ongiu^'y 
included  a  digamma  is  proved  by  the  Corcyraean  inscription  (Tm^f- 
of  Phil.  Soc.  I.  p.  150,  above,  p.  218),  in  which  we  have  the  genitiv 
Tku6LaJ^o^  and  we  find  the  same  form  with  an  «  appended  in  tb. 


*  In  these  forms  the  a  belongs  to  the  crude-form  of  the  dedensionitt^ 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  Bopp's  assertion  (  VergL  Gramm,  p.  220)  tku 
a-o  stands  for  α-ιο=α-σιο. 

f  That  the  shorter  genitive  in  -ος,  which  is  found  with  most  nouns  of  tt 
third  declension,  is  a  mutilated  form,  may  be  inferred  from  the  genitive  «r: 
dative  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  e.  g.  nodosy  ηοδί,  «οβών,  ποαί,  as  distingoisi^'^^ 
from  πόδα  and  πόδες.  The  Sanscrit  padas  and  padds  are  distingnishfd  t-i•» 
by  the  accent  (see  above,  §  222). 
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inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas  (above,  p.  155).  The  appearance 
of  AafoTtofcav  on  an  old  inscription  known  to  Priscian  (i.  pp.  23, 
265  Krehl),  a  comparison  of  λαός,  νάός^  &c.  with  λεω^,  vicag^  &c.,  and 
the  obvious  fact  that  in  Homer  S(og  must  have  been  aFog  {Varron,  p. 
288),  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  ΛΟλΒως,βα6ίλέα}ς,&α. are  similarly 
related  to  an  original  ηόλε/οξ^  fiaodiFog,  Ac,  and  we  actually  find 
the  genitives  Λοληος,  βαόιληος.  Then,  again,  the  derivative  adjective 
δημό'6ίος  would  induce  us  to  conclude  that  the  genitive  δήμο-ιο  was 
originally  δημό'6ΐΌ  (Bopp,  Vergl  Gramm.  p.  294,  note),  the  6  being 
dropt,  as  in  ΙδΙδου  compared  with  ld/ao(io,&c.  (above,  §  114) ;  and  thus 
roto,  Xvxou)  would  ultimately  correspond  in  form  as  well  as  meaning 
with  the  Sanscrit  tasyOf  vrikctsya.  We  have  therefore  only  two  forms 
for  the  Greek  genitive,  one  in  -fog  or  -f ο  and  the  other  in  -(Jto,  and 
these  unite  in  the  form  6φθ',  Sanscrit  eva.  That  6i  may  represent 
/  appears  as  an  undoubted  iact,  after  the  analysis  to  which  the  pro- 
nominal elements  have  been  submitted.  And  if  we  compare  δημόβιος 
with  ΐδως,  a  possessive  of  the  same  kind,  and  remember  that  ϊδιος 
bears  the  same  relation  to  Ϊ0ος=ΐ(ίΡος  that  medius  does  to  μέύ6ος= 
μέόιος,  we  shall  see  that  the  ablative  vnkat=vrikatya=:ivrtka8ya,aaa 
that  pr%tyat=prityas^  so  that  the  genitive  and  ablative  are  identical 
in  Sanscrit  as  they  are  in  Greek. 

249  The  genitive-ablative  relation  is  also  expressed  by  -^ev  in 
Greek.  The  connexion  of  this  suffix  with  the  Latin  -fu^,  Sanscrit 
tas,  thus,  das,  dhas,  we  have  already  pointed  out;  and  it  will  easily 
be  seen  what  relationship  subsists  between  humanit-us  and  the  proper 
adverb  humaned  (comp.  bened,  &c.  in  the  Columna  Bostrata),  or  be- 
tween (>υραν<)θ(ί^)  and  the  genitive  ονρανό(0)ιο.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
terminations  -θεν  and  -ou)  are  only  different  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  form.  We  often  find  that  ^6-=<yt-,  e,g,  in  ^εός=ί6ΐΌς.  And 
while  the  vowel,  which  followed  the  palatal  of  which  d^e  or  ot  is  the 
representative,  has  been  lost  in  -d'£i/,  6ω  has  parted  with  its  final 
nasal,  which  is  so  often  seen  to  be  removable.  This  observation  points 
the  way  to  an  interesting  and  instructive  analogy.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  adjectives  in  -u>g=-6u}g  are  formed  from  the  genitive  -to=-<yto, 

.  and  we  have  seen  (above,  §  165),  that  these  adjectives  correspond  in 
signification  to  the  quasi-comparatives  in  -tGn/=-toi/-$.  If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  these  latter  are  older,  stronger,  and  more 
complete  forms  of  the  adjectives  in  -to  =  -oiOy  it  is  a  just  inference 
that  'iov=Z'(iu)v=Fo'V  was  the  fullest  and  most  original  form  of  the 
genitive  case. 

250  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  genitive  plural,  which 
is  otherwise  an  inexplicable  phenomenon.  According  to  all  reasonable 
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ezpectatione,  the  genitive  plural  ought  to  be  derivable  from  the 
gemtive  or  ablatiye  singular  by  the  addition  of  -g.    In  ooiobkib 
Greek  the  genitive  plural  oonsistently  ends  in  -or,  vhidi  is  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  crude  or  nqinflected  form;  the  dTcamflexkff• 
ever  in  the  first  declension  points  to  an  original  form  in  -ά-ον,  ιΛάά 
is  still  found.  But  if  *ΑτρεΙδ•αΌ  ==jitQud'a'6u)V,  still  more  easlj  do 
we  pass  fcom^jfxQ&d-a'Csv^AtQed'aOV'g  to'^r^ad-a-^luw-g.  H» 
result  receives  a  further  support  from  the  analogy  of  the  I^  sai 
Sanscrit.     Although  in  common  Sanscrit  nouns  the  gemtive  phnil 
ends  in  -^idm  or  -am  only,  the  pronouns,  which  generally  pieaemtk 
authentic  forms  longer  than  the  nouns,  give  ns  -^dm  or  tham^^'n 
ti-eham = horum,  td-adm  =  Aorum.     Now  this  fully  accords  vitii  tk 
Latin;  for  -rum,  which  is  the  proper  and  genuine  terminaiiraaftk 
genitive  plural,  not  only  in  the  vowel  declensions,  but  also  m  tk 
others  (Yarro,  L.L.  vm.  §  74 ;  Cn.  Gell.  ap.  Charts,  i.  40),  mtistbip. 
been  originally  -eum,  and  this  points  to  an  older  -«dm  conespoBiu^ 
to  the  Sanscrit  -earn  (Mfiller  ad  Varron.  L.  L.  u.  s,  p.  192).  It  b  c>4 
easy  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  «  «loe^ 
appears  in  many  Sanscrit  genitives;  but  when  we  find  the  ι&ολ  | 
easily  explicable  form  in  the  pronouns,  it  is  reasonable  to  eoodnii 
that  this  nasal  or  nasal  guttural  is,  like  the  lAtin  r,  a  corrupt  repR- 
sentative  of  the  original  sy-,  Persian  hy-.     The  passage  from  tl^  | 
palatal  y  or  j  to  a  sound  like  the  Hebrew  Ayin  is  very  coaoeiTi^ 
At  all  events,  any  thing  is  better  than,  with  Bopp,  to  imports 
foreign  difficulty  into  the  Greek  language,  by  supposing  that  ilaer 
is  a  representative  oi  Χυχό-ν-ων^  the  ν  being  dropt  as  in  fu^fi^ 
μείζονα  (Vergl  Gramm,  p,  286,  note). 

251   (6)  Vocative. 

The  vocative  is  either  the  crude-form  of  the  noun,  the  y^^^ 
being  generally  represented  by  the  lightest  sound  ε,  S,  or  the  skk 
as  the  nominative.  Thus  in  the  first  declension,  ταμία-^  ^- 
ταμία^  χριχψς^  τζφχά  in  the  vocative.  In  the  second  declension,  i(^S 
makes  λ&γΒ.  In  the  third  declension  the  vocative  ΣώχοατΗ  impuc: 
the  included  Tiqazog  of  the  true  crude-form,  and  its  relation  to  the 
nom.22iDXp<fri2ffiethe  same  as  that  of  the  neuters  ε^τ^θε^,εβίέζφοτ.Α^ 
to  their  masc.  and  fem.  εύη&ης,  evdo/ficn/,  &c  The  nominaUTe  ox 
corresponds  to  the  third  person  of  the  verb;  it  presumes  asuhjetii 
spoken  of.  The  vocative  corresponds  to  the  second  person;  it  pr^ 
sumes  a  subject  spoken  to.  We  believe  that  the  nominative  vi^ 
secondary  to  the  vocative;  the  idea  of  a  subject  in  its  objeciivit? 
being  suggested  by  conversation  with  another  subjective  reaeosiog 
being;  and  for  this  cause  the  sign  of  the  nominative  case  is  id^itkal 
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with  the  element  of  the  second  personal  pronoun•  In  the  second 
person  of  the  imperative  mood,  where  the  person  spoken  to  is  most 
directly  and  impressively  addressed,  we  find  sometimes  the  crude-form 
of  the  verb  as  rvTCte,  at  other  times  the  element  of  the  second  per- 
sonal pronoun  more  strongly  expressed,  as  in  xAi^-^t;  for  the  other 
persons  of  this  mood  a  stronger  form  is  invariably  adopted•  The 
vocative  λνχΒ  stands  related  to  the  imperative  r^rra  just  as  the  nomi- 
native λύχο-ς  does  to  the  indicative  tvTCteig  for  χυΛτε-όί. 

The  accentuation  of  the  vocative  in  the  third  declension,  when 
the  crude-form  is  terminated  by  a  consonant,  and  the  nominative  pro- 
perly had  its  last  syllable  long  by  position  or  absorption,  presents 
some  phenomena,  which  are  very  instructive  when  properly  examined 
and  analyzed.  The  technical  writers  on  accentuation  are  contented 
with  saying  (Gottling,  Elements  of  Accentuation,  §  26,  p.  53,  EngLTr.) 
that  "no  vocative  of  the  third  declension  is  oxytone,  if  it  be  really 
distinguished  from  the  nominative  by  a  peculiar  form,  because,  being 
the  oldest  form  of  the  nominative,  it  follows  the  oldest  ^olic  accen- 
tuation, which  recognises  no  oxytone.  Those  only  in  ig  and  vg  remain 
oxytone.'*  To  the  comparative  philologer  this  rule  is  simply  an  eva- 
sion of  the  difficulty,  coupled  with  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 
That  the  vocative  is  not  in  any  sense  a  form  of  the  nominative,  and 
that  the  .^lic  tendency  to  draw  back  the  accent  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  difference  between  the  intonation  of  the  vocative  and  that  of 
the  nominative,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstances.  We 
do  not  find  that  the  accent  is  drawn  back,  even  when  the  last  syllable 
becomes  short,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  crude-form  was  originally 
terminated  by  two  consonants.  Thus  a  participle  like  ncud&itov  was 
nccUSBUOV  in  the  vocative,  not  ΛαΙδευον"*,  because  the  crude-form  was 
ncudBVOVt,  just  as  the  third  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  was  accen- 
tuated ίλίγον,  εφάύαν^  &c,  (Ahrens,  de  dial.  Dor.  pp.  28  sqq.)  on  account 
of  the  original  termination  in  vt.  Again,  although  barytone  com- 
pounds regularly  draw  back  their  accent  in  the  vocative — as  ^ Αγαμοι- 
vov,  ^ημ06^ενες  from  Άγοψίμνων^  ^ημο6^ίνης — ^this  does  not  apply 
to  compounds  in  -φρατμ  and  -τωρ,  because  the  secondary  crude-form  does 
not  revert  to  the  original  form  of  the  included  word,  but  retains  enough 
of  the  modified  syllable  to  affect  the  intonation;  hence  we  have  βαρύ- 
φρσν,  χαρτερόφρσν  from  βαρυφραη/^  χαρτερόφρων,  not  βάρυφρεν, 
οίαρτέροφρεν,  that  form  being  lost  in  the  composition;  and  similarly, 
πρσπάτορ,  οώτοτίράτορ  from  ηροΛάτωρ^  αυτοκράτωρ,  not  ^ρό;τατ£ρ, 


*  6.  Curtiue,  who  as  usual  follows  us,  adds  that  we  have  υπάρχον  not 
^αρχον  {Sprackvergieichung,  p.  16).  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  ia 
owing  to  the  parathetic  composition. 
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avtOTtQCCtSQ,  becanse  the  primitive  form  has  yielded  to  the  formatiTe 
process.  Exceptional  instances  in  the  accentuation  of  the  vocstrre 
seem  to  belong  to  words,  in  which  the  accent  was  affected  by  a  pecu- 
liar urgency  or  familiarity  of  the  invocation.  Thus  we  have  the 
prccative  exclamations, ^sroJUov,  Πόβειδον^  omraQy  nom^^jixoXlav. 
Ποόειδών,  6αηήρ',  the  naval  cry  to  the  steersman,  χνβε^άτερ,  oom. 
χνβΒ(}νψήρ',  the  address  of  near  relatives,  as  natBQ,  ccvbQj  θιί^ατίρ, 
δαερ,  εϊνατερ,  nom.  π<χτηρ^  άνήρ,  Ονγάτηρ,  δαήρ,  εΐνάτηρ.  With  this 
change  of  accent  we  may  compare  the  exclamation,  aXffi'sgj  ''indeedr 
from  άλη^ης"^. 


*  This  drawing  back  of  the  accent  is  obseryable  in  Sanscrit  also,  where  it  i> 
similarly  explicable  (Bopp,  Veryi.  Accentuationssystemy  p.  20λ 
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252  ΤΊΗΕ  root  of  a  noun  or  verb,  which  properly  speaking 
never  exceeds  a  single  syllable,  may,  as  we  have  said 
before,  be  considered  as  the  independent  variable;  the  noun  or 
verb  is  a  ninction  of  this  variable,  and  contains,  besides  the  root, 
in  the  former  instance,  a  set  of  case-endings,  in  the  latter  a  set 
of  person-endings,  both  of  pronominal  origin.  But  between 
these  case-  and  person-endings  we  find,  frequently  in  the  verb, 
and  generally  in  the  noun,  a  derivation-suffix.  Having  discussed 
the  case-endings  of  the  noun,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
these  derivation-suffixes,  which  determine  the  class  the  noun  be- 
longs to,  and  declare  the  particularmodificationof  meaning  with 
which  it  is  used.  Of  the  prefixes,  which  express  the  relation  in 
space  that  the  noun  is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  other  words  in 
the  sentence,  we  have  spoken  under  the  head  of  the  prepositions. 
We  do  not  intend  here  to  mention  those  compound  words  which 
contain  two  or  more  distinct  verbal  or  nominal  roots.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  suffixes  which  are  of  pronominal  origin, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  constants  of  the 
function;  compound  words  are,  as  it  were,  functions  of  two  or 
more  variables. 

In  these  pronominal  suffixes  we  observe  all  the  peculiarities 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  pronominal  elements  separately 
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considered;  there  is  not  one  monosyllabic  or  primary  pronwm 
which  does  not  appear  as  a  termination,  and  scarcely  one  combinj- 
tion  of  monosyllabic  pronominal  elements  which  is  employed  in- 
dependently but  is  applied  to  this  purpose.  But  though  we  can 
most  clearly  trace  the  pronominal  elements  in  these  formatioDj, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  to  them  a  definite  meaning  on  all 
occasions,  any  more  than  we  can  translate  literally  all  Uie  long 
compound  pronouns.  That  they  had  a  distinct  signification  at 
one  time  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  at  least  useful,  for  the 
purpose  of  classification,  to  arrange  the  terminations  according 
to  the  significant  pronouns  to  which  they  externally  correspond, 
even  though  we  are  not  always  able  to  assign  to  them,  in  their 
use  as  suffixes,  a  meaning  perfectly  and  perceivably  identical 
with  that  which  they  bear  when  used  independently. 

The  three  primary  monosyllabic  pronouns  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  (1)  pa'(ma);  (2)  qva  or  fa;  and  (3)  ta:  the  first  express^ 
the  idea  of  "here ;"  the  other  two  are  modifications  of  the  idea 
of  "there,"  distinguished  according  to  the  relative  nearness  or 
famess  of  the  object.  These  primary  words  are,  we  have  seen, 
compounded  with  each  other,  and  otherwise  modified,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  second  admits  of  the  greatest  number  ot 
modifications;  its  original  and  proper  element  J^a  or ^'ra becomes 
8vay  t?a,  «a,  hva^  ha^  ka^  pa,  ga^  and  ya;  and  the  sibilant  passes 
into  the  dental  articulations  dva,  da,  tva,  tu,  &c.  The  third  is 
changed  only  into  na.  Any  one  of  these  stems  may  be  strength- 
ened or  rendered  more  emphatic  by  the  addition  of  the  affix -^^ 
or  -/a  derived  from  na.  The  Sanscrit  vowels  and  diphthongs 
ay  a;  i,  Ϊ;  e;  which  are  all  used  as  pronouns  in  composition, 
are  only  initials. 

In  the  formation  of  nominal  derivatives  in  Greek,  we  ob- 
serve generally  that  thefirst  pronominal  element  expresses  tbst 
the  thing  proceeds  from,  or  immediately  belongs  to,  the^w^^^' 
the  second,  that  it  has  a  relation  to  the  subject;  the  third,  ibatit 
is  a  mere  object,  or  something  removed  from  theproximity  of  the 
subject. 

253     (1)     Forms  with  the  first  pronominal  element  only- 

The  termination  -μο-ς  masculine,  -μη  feminine,  is  generally  f*'""" 
with  a  class  of  nouns  which  represent  the  action  of  the  verb  proceed- 
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ing  from  the  subject,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  infinitive  active 
used  as  a  noun :  thus  όειό-μό-ΰ,  "the  shaking,"  =  rb  ΰείειν,  τίοτ-μός, 
"the  falling," =ri)  nlnteiv  (root  jrsr-) ;  or  the  thing  in  which  the  action 
of  the  verb  is  exemplified ;  as  δψμος,  δψμός,  "that  which  binds,"  i.  e. 
either  an  inclosed  field  or  village  (like  the  English  **toune"  from 
"twine,"  which  signifies  both  a  field  and  a  town),  or  the  fat  in  which 
the  thighs  were  wrapt  up  for  sacrifice ;  ίρετ-μός,  ri-mus,  "that  which 
rows,"  &c.    The  same  meaning  may  be  observed  in  μνψμη,  "a  recol- 
lecting," ί^ιότψμη,    "an  understanding,"  &c.    We  cannot  agree  with 
Buttmann  {AusfuhrL  SprL  §  cxix.  22)  in  thinking  that  the  ending 
-μη  is  ever  really  equivalent  to  'ματ=μεντ\  but  cases  may  occur,  in 
particular  nouns,  in  which  the  termination  -μη  or  even  -ftoff,  repre- 
senting, as  these  endings  do,  the  mere  action  of  a  verb,  expressed  by 
its  infinitive,  may  seem  tantamount  to  the  complex  and  secondary 
affix  μα=μΒντ,  expressing  the  act  or  result  of  the  action.    Such  for 
example  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  phrase,  Phil,  n,  6 :  ονχ  αρΛαγ- 
μΌν  ηγηΰατο  ro  είναι  ϊόα  ^εώ,  "he  did  not  think  that  the  being  equal 
with  God  was  an  object  of  eager  desire,"  where  some  would  expect 
αρτίαγμα  (Heliodorus,  .^eth.  vn.  20).  For  we  have  precisely  the  same 
idea  in  the  phrase,  Pind.  Pyth.  x.  62 :  τυχών  κεν  άρ^αλέαν  ΰχΐ&οι  φρον- 
τίδα ταν  παρ  ποδός,  "he  would  make  much  of,  be  contented  with  the 
thought  of  the  moment;"  and  we  have  άρπαλέα  δόΰις  in  Pind.  Pyth. 
vm.  63,  meaning  "a  gift  to  be  eagerly  desired:"  and  though  the  ter- 
mination 'dig  is  quite  as  abstract  as  -μος,  this  word  δόΰίς,  which  has 
become  fixed  in  our  English  "dose,"  is  used  by  the  oldest  and  best 
writers  to  signify  "a  giving"  with  reference  to  the  recipient  rather 
than  to  the  giver;  thus  we  have  of  the  alms  given  to  a  beggar  (Horn. 
Od.VL208):  δόΰίξ  ολίγη  τε  φίλη  τε.    In  the  same  way  nouns  in  -μος 
are  used  to  express  an  act  quite  as  much  with  reference  to  its  accom- 
plishment as  with  reference  to  its  origin  or  continuance,  for  χρηΟ-μός, 
"an  oracle,"  is  something  actually  delivered,  and  ^'εΰ-μός,  "a  law,"  is 
not  so  much  the  act  of  law-giving  as  its  consequence.   We  find  the 
common  ground  of  these  meanings  in  the  verbals  in  -τέο^,  -τός,  which 
though  originally  expressions  for  the  active  infinitive  are  used  in  a 
manner  which  leads  to  their  being  confused  with  the  passive.    Thus, 
to  return  to  άρηαγμός,  we  have  just  the  same  idea  in  άρηαχτός,  as 
used  by  Hesiod,  I.  κ.  ή.  320:  χρήματα  δ*  ούχ  αρπαχτά'  %'εόόδστα  πολ- 
λον  άμείνω,  "money  is  not  for  snatching,  L  e.  to  be  eagerly  snatched." 
While  therefore  we  think  that  we  may  always  reproduce  the  abstract 
or  active  meaning  of  nouns  in  -μος  and  -μη,  we  admit  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  latter  especially  are  practically  expressive  of  the 
thing  done  rather  than  the  act  of  doing.    Thus  though  τί-μή  means 
really  "an  honouring"  or  "paying  of  honour,"  it  is  practically  used 
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to  denote  "the  price"  paid,  much  like  τίμη-μα,  which  is  formally  dis- 
tinguiehed  from  it ;  and  though  γράμ-μη  means  "a  writing  or  draw- 
ing," as  distinguished  from  γράμ-μα,  "a  thing  written  or  drawn,"  it  is 
practically  used  to  signify  "a  line"  drawn  (cf.  the  two  meamngs  of 
γραφή)*  So  also  δέΰμη  means  "a  hundle"  rather  than  the  act  <^ 
binding,  and  δεΰμός  means  a  thing  for  fastening,  like  δίύμω-μα.  The 
termination  -μος  is  generally  preceded  by  (J,  as  in  ^εό-μός  from  rtd^fu, 
δεΰ-μός,  δεα-μή  from  δέω  (compare  however  δη-μός),  or  by  its  repre- 
sentatived,  as  in  άρί^-μός,  άρ^-μός,  ρι>0•-|ΐΜ)5 (compare  however  ^/[χό^). 
A  χ  is  occasionally  aspirated,  as  in  πλοχμός  from  ηλέχω,  Ισηυμός  from 
icDXiD,  or  even  inserted  instead  of  6  or  0*,  as  in  αύχμόζ  from  otfo.  The 
force  of  this  ending  is  well  shown  by  a  comparison  between  the  Latin 
al-musy  "the  nourisher,"  and  alu-m-nusy  "the  nourished." 

254     (2)     Forms  with  the  second  pronominal  element  only. 
Nouns  in  -dig,  -rvg,  both  feminine,  express  a  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  approximate  in  meaning  to  those  in  -μός:  thus  we 
may  compare  Λρακ-όίς,  "a  domg,"  μίμψόις^  "an  imitating,"  φά-όις,  "a 
showing,"  Ac,  with  Ιδψζνς,  "an  eating,"  Ιηη-τνς,  "a  showing  com- 
passion," ορχηό'τνς,  "a  dancing,"  πραχ-τύς,  "a  doing,"  Ac.  These  two 
endings  are  related  as  6v  and  τύ:  between  them  stood  the  old  form  in 
-ri5,  as  φά-Τί^,  "a  speaking,"  μη-Τίξ,  "a  thinking,"  ηύό-τνξ^  "an  in- 
quiring," &c.    Compare  the  Latin  pes-tiSj  "a  destroying,"  ves^tis,  "a 
covering,"  Ac.;  po-tus,  "a  drinking,"  spiri-tus,  "a  breathing."   When 
we  compare  por-tus  with  πορ^-μός,  ορχψόΐζ  and  Όρχηό'Χνς  with 
ορχτίύ-μόζ^  we  see  that,  as  the  meanings  of  the  first  and  second  ele- 
ment often  correspond  in  separate  words  (§§  135,  150, 154),  so  there 
is  scarcely  any  difference  in  signification  between  these  endings.   To 
this  class  belong  the  Latin  supines  in  -turn  and  -fu,  and  the  Greek 
verbals  in  -rioff,  -χός.  By  the  side  of  the  words  in  -rvg,  expressing  an 
action,  we  have  a  set  of  masculine  nouns  in  -χτίζ  denoting  the  corre- 
sponding agents:  thus  with  ίπη-τύς,  ορχηΰ'Χνς^  we  have  ίτΐη-^ής^ 
όρχηΰ-της,  Ac.   We  shall  show  directly  that  these  endings  are  con- 
nected in  origin  as  well  as  signification  with  the  verbals  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

The  termination  'ϋος=^6φος,  implying  a  collection,  is  a  represen- 
tative of  the  full  form  of  the  root  Fa.  We  have  spoken  above  of  its 
use  in  forming  pronominal  adjectives  like  ©-(Jog,  ΐ-ΰος,  Ac.  (§  152).  It 
also  appears  in  substantives,  as  in  d^la-uog,  "a  collection  of  sacred  per- 
sons," ^ρ'<ίος,  "a  collection  of  leaves,"  πνρ-ΰός,  "a  gathering  of  fire.'' 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  second  pronominal  element,  the 
form  'XO-g  is  very  common  as  an  adjective  ending.  The  vowel  before 
the  termination  is  most  frequently  l,  especially  when  the  adjective  is 
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derived  from  a  verbal  noun  of  agency  in  -της,  as  in  ΛΟίηη-τως  from 
ηοίητής^  ^sati-xos  from  θεατής,  Ac.;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
is  an  articulation  indicating  a  pathology  similar  to  that  of  the  redu- 
plications τΐ&ημν^  δίδωμι^  and  that  it  most  generally  represents  an  η. 
If  the  word  from  wHich  the  ai^ective  was  derived  ended  in  -log  or  -mt, 
the  termination  -xog  is  preceded  by  -a,  as  in  ηλία-κος  from  ηλιος^ 
παροιμίΜ-κός  from  παροιμία.  Κ  the  noun  ends  in  v,  the  termination  is 
immediately  appended  to  this  semi-consonant,  as  in  άίίτν-κό^,θι^λν-κο^, 
λφν-χός.  The  isolated  form  kk\M(6g  from  αλζ  seems  to  have  owed  its 
V  to  the  influence  of  the  λ*.  The  terminations  -a-x-g,  -£-x-g,  a-x-g, 
'trX-ζ^  -v-X'Qi  and  the  Latin  -t-c-«,  are  only  modifications  of  this  ending, 
as  the  adverb-ending  -x-$  is  of  -xt$,  comp.  αλώτίηζ  with  the  Sanscrit 
lopdka,  κάλνξ  with  the  Sanscrit  kalaga  (''a  water-jar") ;  and  the  forms 
fiain/άξ,  εύράξ,  Λολλάτας^  τενράης^  &c.f  From  these  we  must  distin- 
guish those  words  in  which  the  guttural  belongs  to  the  root  and  the 
-g  constitutes  the  ending,  as  in  ΙηψΙξ  (root  fuy-),  όίάξ  (root  dax-).  A 
few  nouns  have  an  euphonic  nasal  before  the  guttural ;  such  are  λύγζ, 
όαλΛίγζ,  τίλάΰτιγζ.  This  termination  xo-g  expresses  a  quality  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  "what?" — as  in  πoLψί'7cόg,  "like  a  poet,"  avOQi- 
-xog,  "like  a  man,"  Ac:  just  so  bdla'ka=puer  qtialisi  in  Sanscrit 
(Pott,  Etym,  Forech.  n.  p.  458).  Still  more  common  is  the  termina- 
tion in  'lo-g  answering  to  the  Sanscrit  ya-s :  in  fact  there  is  hardly  a 
root  or  termination  to  which  it  may  not  be  joined  with  a  qualitative 
meaning.  Under  the  form  -lag,  -Ιου,  it  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  qualitative  nouns,  such  as  vBavlag^  xovQlag,  Ac,  and  of 
proper  names  expressing  a  quality,  as  Kakklagy  Ao^lag,^Ltnlag,  NiTclccg, 
Ac.  We  recognise  this  suffix  also  in  the  numerous  class  of  abstract 
nouns  ending  in  -η,  and  in  those,  denoting  agents,  in  -^g:  thus  άρχη, 
tQl•ηQάQχηg,  stand  for  aQxya^  '^Qi'VQ^QXy^Si  j^^*  ^  τρνηραρχέω  repre- 
sents χρίηράρχί/αμι.  It  is  not,  howeVer,  subjoined  to  the  ending  -xog, 
to  which  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  equivalent  (compare  avOQeiog  with 

*  A  young  philologer,  Dr.  Jos.  Budenz,  has  written  an  elaborate  essay 
on  this  termination  (das  Suffix  χός,  (ιχός,  αχ<$β,  υκός)  im  griechischen.  Got- 
tingen,  1858).  His  object  is  to  show  that  the  termination  is  not  -χος  but 
ix-og,  a  theory  which  is  at  once  overthrown  by  the  accentuation,  for  no 
merely  vowel  ending  is  oxytone.  But  although  his  analysis  is  altogether 
fiiulty,  he  has  collected  a  number  of  stray  particulars,  and  he  has  not 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  which  we  indicated  20  years  ago,  that 
6  is  ultimately  identical  as  an  affix  with  x,  both  being  forms  of  the  second 
pronominal  element.  We  may  claim  the  same  priority  in  regard  to  his 
remark  (pp.  53,  54)  that  "considered  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by 
comparative  philology,  the  Greek  language  is  better  suited  than  any  other 
of  the  cognate  idioms  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  many  researches  into  the 
formation  of  words.*' 

t  The  comparative  philologer  will  be  amused  by  Lobeck^s  difficulties; 
Paraiip.  p.  123. 
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άνδρνοως),  nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  ever  appended  t. 
the  simple  element  of  the  second  person,  though  some  scholars  haTt 
suggested  that  terminations  like  -ύιοό  in  Greek  and  -gya  in  Saoscit 
are  compounds  of  sa  and  ya.   We  believe  that  the  tenninatioiis  -^ 
'6ΐα^  are  perfectly  equivalent  in  form  as  they  certainly  are  in  meao- 
ing,  and  differ  from  the  form  in  -la  only  by  being  more  complete 
(below,  §  258).    Our  previous  investigations  have  led  us  to  the  a> 
elusion  that  there  is  an  immediate  connexion  between  the  fonudT 
elements  ol-  and  d-,  and  we  have  seen  this  identity,  and  the  ccl 
nexion  of  both  of  them  with  Γ-  in  the  analysis  of  the  genitiye  (^  24T 
— 249).   As   in  the  case  of  the  relative  pronoun,  so  also  in  thi^ 
affixes  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  guttural  -x  may  appear  as  the  τψ^ 
sentative  of  the  complex  articulation  (§  146,  cf.  §  121);  and  then  i* 
a  very  remarkable  identity  in  the  use  of  the  formatives  %-  and  ^ 
Thus  while  the  Greek  feminines  are  regularly  formed  in  χ^ώ-  ttri 
τηρ^  the  Latin  are  as  regularly  formed  in  trie  from  tor;  compare }in- 
XQid  (ττρίς)  with  gene-trie  (-trix).   Similarly  it  cannot  be  doubted  όΐ' 
tVQawL-xog  is  an  extension  ofrvQawl'6'{s\  ^**  'ΙΛια-χός,  Koqiv^• 
xog,  &c.  are  really  derived  from  the  collective  nouns  *Ιλίάδ^ζ\  Kwa- 
&ιάδ'(ς\  &c.,  and  that  the  names  of  diseases,  such  as  ag^QiTid-i^y,  vf%9' 
Χίδ-(ς\  &c.  are  the  basis  of  the  corresponding  adjectives  αρ^ριη-ιό; 
νεφριχι-τίός,  &α  And  as  the  nouns  of  agency  in  -της^-χηρ^-χωοί^^'  - 
corresponding  form  in  rtd-,  we  must  recognise  the  same  interchange  •  - 
δ  and  χ  in  the  almost  invariable  adjectives  in  -tixog.  A  third  cUj»  < 
qualitative  endings  is  connected  with  the  modification  -ra.    Tb*^ 
appear  in  a  very  mutilated  form,  and  therefore  the  real  tenmnati»i: :' 
not  discernible  at  first  sight,  at  least  in  the  uncompounded  sUt/, 
with  the  addition  of  the  third  pronominal  element  this  suffix  becic"' 
more  obvious  in  Greek:  without  that  addition  it  is  not  used  in  Si  • 
scrit.  In  Greek  we  have  γραφΒ'υ'ς=^γραφι•'ΧΟ'ς^  f3r3r£-ii-g=iac»-ft'< 
&c.     With  reference  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  identity  vf  t. 
affixes  i-  and  χ-,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  ^jm^h- : 
Φωκίδ-(^)^  stand  by  the  sideof^(Dp£-v^,  Φωχε-ν^,  we  have  seoocLr 
forms  like  ^ωρία-κός,  &c.   The  word  βα6ΐ'λε&^  <^oes  not  hehv.z  '■ 
this  class.   It  is  compounded  of  λαός  (λεΤος^  Isvg)^  and  a  root  jJctfi•• 
of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  thst 
βάγός^  /Ja,  a  vocative  (see  Valcken.  Adoniaz,  p.  383):  compare  Oiif«V 
(=vis  populi=Z^^B'Xaos)i  '^ίγηύί-λαος,  &α,  and  see  Pott,  in"» 
Forsch.n.  p. 278.  The  feminine  corresponding  to  this  masculine  endir,• 
is-oJ;  thus  77ροτε-ι5-5, 77ρωτ-ώ;  Νηλε-νς,  Νηλ-ώ,^εμιότΒ'νς,^ψ^'^ 
Ac.  The  words  εν-εΟτ-ώ,  χατιεύτ-ώ,  άπ-εόχ-ώ  and  Icr-o  point  to  thecti> 
nexion  between  this  class  and  the  nouns  in  'C^=fot'Sy  f^^ni.  -tic 
For  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  derive  εύεύτώ  not  from  εν  Ιύτί»  ^»' 
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is  the  derivation  given  by  U.  Stephens,  after  Hesjchius,  but  fi:om  the 
participial  aif  ίύτώς.  Thus  Thucydides,  v.  46 :  όψίόι  μ^ν  γαρ  ευ  εΰχώ- 
των  των  πραγμάτων  αριΰτονεΐναι,  δναβώύαβ^αι  την  Βνηραγίαν.  We 
shall  point  out  the  connexion  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  of  this 
suffix  when  we  come  to  the  compound  terminations.  The  nouns  in  -jrog 
seem  to  contain  the  second  pronominal  element  in  its  Attic  form  (^οϋ, 
no^Bv,  Ac),  as  μαοτρο-πός  (seeEustath.  308, 2),  χείρο-Λο^,  χαρο-πό^^ 
and  perhaps  άύτερο-Λος  (SchoL  Eurip,  37 S)y  and  χάρδο-ηος*  The  soli- 
tary form  ίχ^Ο'δΟ'ΛΟζ  contains  this  ending,  subjoined  to  the  element 
do-;  of  which  hereafter.  It  is  possible  that  this  ending  may  also  lurk  in 
the  Homeric  ^Λί-ρο-ίΤί-ν-^,  ηΛε-ρο-ηε-ν-τής,  the  root  of  which  seems 
to  be  contained  in  αΛα-τή.  Doderlein  (Homer,  Gloss,  p.  243,  No.  376) 
connects  ητίερΌΛΒυειν  with  άηρεχής,  comparing  ^εοΛρόηος. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  termination  -τψς,  gen.  -τον,  which 
signifies  a  male  agent,  as  κρίτχής,  "a  judge,"  &c.,  consists  of  the  third 
element  only.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  ending 
either  presents  the  second  element  under  the  form  tl,  whidi  is  the 
case  in  all  nouns  like  χρίττής  of  the  first  declension,  or  contains  a  com- 
pensation for  a  consonantal  crude-form  in  the  nom.  of  the  few  nouns 
which  end  in  -τι^,  -rovff,  just  as  -ης  appears  for  -εΰ  -eg  in  the  nominative 
of  compounds  like  εύτεΐχης  from  τεΐχοζ*  Words  formed  with  the  end- 
ing -^ης  are  sometimes  passive;  thus  γενε-τής  signifies  both  "father," 
which  is  the  more  common  meaning,  and  "son"  (Soph,  ffici.  Tyr. 470 ; 
Eurip.  Ion,  919).  We  have  also  άτΐ-της,  "dishonoured"  (-Slschyl. 
Agam,  72;  Eumen,  246),  άει^γενέ-ταν  ^εοΐ  in  Homer =ai6i;  Ιόντες,  and 
Pindar  calls  Bacchus  ταβόοδί-ταν  %^εόν  (/r.45,9).  But  this  meaning  is 
more  generally  found  with  words  in  -roff,  which  termination  appears 
not  only  in  a  large  class  of  words  with  a  passive  signification,  but  also 
in  the  ordinals  and  superlatives.  In  the  two  latter  cases  it  is  probable 
that  the  termination  is  connected  with  -O'ci;  the  mark  of  the  genitive 
case,  and,  therefore,  with  the  second  pronominal  element,  and  the 
verbals  in  -raoff,  -τνς,  -rig,  Ac. 

255     (3)  Forms  with  the  third  pronominal  element  only. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  neuter  substantives  properly  terminating 
in  the  element  -τ-,  which  is  however  softened  in  various  ways  by  the 
process  of  declension  (see  Gfr.  Gr,  Art.  182).  One  of  the  most  common 
of  these  alterations  is  the  substitution  of  -o-g  for  -o-r ,  and  the  omission 
of  this  sibilant  in  the  oblique  cases:  thus  τίραγο-ς  for  ηραγο-τ  means 
a  thing  done,  the  genitive  being  ^ίράγεοζ  for  ηράγε-ΰος  (according  to 
§  114).  The  dental  tenuis  also  appears  alone  in  a  number  of  par- 
ticipal  adjectives,  such  as  γραη-τός,  "written,"  χριβ-τός^  "anointed," 
iit-vog,  "dreaded,"  &c.  Although  the  termination  of  the  passive  par- 
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ticiple  iu  Latin  and  Sanscrit  is  identical  with  that  of  the  snpiiie.  as  i: 
is  called,  in  Latin,  and  the  Sanscrit  infinitive,  and  though  it  is  deir 
that  these  supines  and  infinitives  are  of  the  same  oiigin  with  tL 
verbals  in  -tiog,  &c,  it  is  perhaps  an  open  question  whether  we  oo^: 
not  to  regard  the  termination  of  the  passive  participle  as  resnltt: 
from  the  third  pronominal  elemjent  only,  and  therefore  as  differec 
from  that  of  these  verbals.    One  reason  for  inferring  a  diieraioe  be- 
tween these  endings  and  the  verbals  formed  from  the  second  gtea  L* 
that  the  former  perfectly  coincide  in  meaning  with  the  words  fonDe<l 
with  the  suffix  -vog,  which  certainly  has  no  connexion  with  theseco:. 
element,  and  contains  only  the  third  in  its  strongest  form.   Ike* 
both  'tog  and  -vog  are  used  to  form  passive  participles;  compare f^- 
nus  and  re-ple-tus,  bha-nu-s  and  bha-tt^s  (both  signifying  tlie  «m  i: 
Sanscrit),  the  pronouns  S-tia  and  i-ta  in  the  same  language,  and  at 
vog^  OBn-rogy  in  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  the  termination  -νίζ  ca; 
be  referred,  like  -Τ60$,  -τό^,  to  an  active  infinitive  and  there  are  ur 
logics  to  explain  the  passive  or  objective  meaning  of  a^jectiTal  ^^ 
thus  connected  with  transitive  verb-forms  (see  below,  §  415).  T^' 
words  du-vog^  6tvy-vog,  xo^u-vog,  IXsL-vog,  &c  are  all  expresat»'  * 
objects  conceived  under  certain  relations;  and  the  same  may  be>» 
of  the  corresponding  nouns  in  -vov,  such  as  o^a-vov.  In  ozkiy-jf^ff 
from  67ίλήν,  we  have  probably  the  verbal  root  χα-ν-,    Ιί  so,  f^ 
όπλάγχνα  or  viscera  majora  were  regarded  as  an  extentton  of  u 
unkrjfv.   It  will  be  remembered  too  that  η  and  t  are  inserted  in  ti: 
present  tenses  of  verbs  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  thas  we  b•'* 
τν-Λ-χ-ενν  and  τέμ-ν-ενν  in  Greek,  si-n-ere  and  flec-t-ere  in  Latin  (Γ•. ". 
Etym.  Forach,  n.  p.  467).   The  qualitative  nouns  in  -ri^-j  (n^r 
'trfcog^  Latin  'tat-8{ta'8\  -tatis,  appear  to  be  formed  either  from  aU*• 
tive  cases  of  the  third  pronominal  root,  or  by  combination  oi  ^ 
ending  xi(i=^xya  with  that  of  the  third  element.  This  termiiMtioo-i^ 
is  found  with  a  similar  meaning  in  ηδο-νη^^  άγχο-νηι  more  c\χ^:•^ 
developed  when  compounded  with  the  first  and  second  elemeDts  »^  <^ 
χαρ-μο-νη^  διτιαίΌ-ΰν-νη,  and  the  adjectives  xpi^ci-fu-t^,  xvQi-^ 
vog,  yrfio'ov-vogi  xηδό'6V'Vog.  The  words  χ-ρον-ι/ο^,  χ-^-νη^^ 
εκ-ρέω,  deserve  particular  notice  on  account  of  the  aphseresis  of  6 
preposition*    See  above,  §  176,  and  compare  the  Greek  ίχ^οζ^  h^ 
Qog,  Sx^oi  (=Ι|ω.  Hesych.),  &c. 

256  (1  a)  Terminations  compounded  of  the  first  and  oiker  ;^* 
nomined  elements. 

Of  these  the  most  common  are  the  compounds  of  the  first  ^^ 
third  pronouns.  They  express  the  action  as  proceeding  from  t« 
subject,  but  with  especial  reference  to  its  results,  and  generally  app•'^' 


m 
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as  extensions  of  the  ending  -μοό  (above,  §  253).  The  simplest  form  of 
this  extension  is  the  noun  of  agency  in  -μιρ/  (-μένς-)  or  'μύν-  (μόν-ς)^ 
as  in  Λοι-μήν^  "the  feeder"  (from  Tca-,  pa-scor,  ηών^  Sanscr.  pagu,  Ac), 
ηγε-μών,  "the  leader"  (^£=itay-).  There  are  also  numerous  adjec- 
tives with  this  formation,  as  αΐδψμξόν^  "bashful,"  μνη-μοίν^  ^Wndful" 
(cf.  μνη-μηΧ  ίπΛΟ-βά-μοίν,  "going  on  horseback,"  &c.  We  have  also 
participles  in  -μένος  (Latin  -men,  -mnuSj  Sanscrit  -mana-s),  and  nouns 

-μαζ=μειη.  Thus  |  ^^^^      iS        }  ^^^^^  signify  a  thig  done, 

and  differ  from  χρ&γος  only  in  their  reference  to  the  subject  as  the 
doer  in  the  former,  and  in  the  reduplication  of  the  participial  form. 
That  this  secondary  form  in  ματ-^μεντ-  implies  an  anterior  condition 
of  the  noun  in  μεν-*  is  shown  by  the  derivative  verbs,  e.g.  κν-μαΙνω= 
χν-μεν-ι^ο  fiOm  xi;-/ia=xv-ft6V-r  compared  with  Λθΐ-μαίνω=ηοί- 
μεν-ιω  from  ηοι-μήν=Λθΐ-μέν-ς.  This^  farther  shown  by  adjectives 
like  άχύμων^  άηράγμων^  άναίμων»  The  Latin  and  Sanscrit  give  the  full 
affix,  as  in  ar-me-n-t-um,  mo-me-n-t-um^  &c.,  in  the  former  language, 
gri-ma-n-tas^  (fee.  in  the  latter.  The  Greek  compound  suffix  μεν  or 
μον  often  assumes  the  form  of  -μω-ν,  as  in  λπ-μώ-ν^  γνώ-μων,  πλεύ- 
μοϊν,  Ac,  to  which  ser-mon,  pul-mdn^  Ac.  correspond  in  Latin:  it  is  some- 
times extended  into  -μο-νή^  as  in  χαρ-μο-νη,  ΛΗΰ-μο-νη,  φλεγ-μο-νή, 
ηληό-μο-νή,  ηη-μο•νη  (comp.^i2-f*a-T),  and  αρ'μθ'ν-Ια{&ρ-μο-νι•7ίό-ς). 
Corresponding  to  these  forms  we  have  derivative  verbs  in  -αω,  as 
δαιμσν-άω  from  δαίμων  through  δαι-μονη;  we  are  disposed  to  refer 
the  active  infinitives  in  -μενοα,  to  the  noun  of  agency  in  -μονή^  and  we 
regard  the  passive  participle  in  -μει^ος  as  a  secondary  derivative. 

257  (2  a)  Terminations  compounded  of  the  second  and  other 
pronominal  elements. 

Under  the  form  -ya  or  -υα  or  -ha  the  second  pronoun  forms  with 
the  third  the  termination  -ya-t,  va-tj  or  va-n-t,  in  Sanscrit,  for  or 
hot-  in  Greek.  Like  the  shorter  form  in  -v-g,  this  ending  generally 
confers  a  qualitative  meaning:  thus  sinha-vat,  "lion-like,"  bhaga- 
vorn-t^  "prosperous,"  bha-va-n-t^  "a  lord  (from  bha,  "splendour"), 
φως,  φ(χηός,  for  φαΐ^ον-ς,  Λαχρως  for  Λατρι-Ζοτ-ς  (here  the  Sanscrit 
pitrwyas  presents  a  longer  form  of  the  second  pronoun),  and  the  parti- 
ciples in  -ως=/οΤ'£  (compare  the  neuter  and  oblique  cases).  The 
Greek  compound  terminations  in  -mg=fot-g  have  a  feminine  in  -via, 
in  which  the  v,  or  labial  part  of  the  digamma,  is  still  seen.    The 


*  Bopp*s  idea  ( VergL  Gramm.  §  801)  that  -ματ=-μαν  is  quite  erroneous. 
The  form  carmentia  shows  that  carmen  was  originally  carment. 
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shorter  but  analogous  termination  in  -vg  bas  a  feminine  in  -m.  Hn 
the  case  is  reversed,  the  masculine  having  kept,  while  the  femiiJu^ 
has  lost,  its  characteristic  breathing.   We  are  disposed  to  infer  fr  c. 
the  feminine  ending,  -via,  and  from  the  appearances  to  which  we  Ur- 
before  called  the  reader's  attention,  that  the  termination -ih$va&  on• 
ginally  written  -vtg  or  -f  tg,  and  that  the  termination  -βί  is  a  contra 
tion  of  JFcc   The  change  from  vis  to  us  is  shown  in  the  Oscan  h-^ 
for  ci'vis;  see  VarronianuSi  p.  125.    We  have  endeavoured  to  <Ιλ 
before  that  the  vowels  t,  u,  never  appear  but  as  the  represeoUtirti 
some  lost  or  vocalized  consonants,  and  we  think  that  whenever  u 
are  found  in  a  Greek  termination,  we  may  condude  that  the  eleatr 
of  the  second  pronoun  is  comprised  in  it.    The  Sanscrit  feminine  c?r 
responding  to  the  Greek  in  -via,  is  -u«At.    It  is  to  be  remarked  Uj 
the  feminine  noun  *Ηώς  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  tulnt»;  and  t: 
analogy  between  'Hfug,'*E<ug,  and  the  particle  SiOff,  originally  a/05  (  Γγ 
ronian,  p.  288,  above,  §  248),  may  convince  us  that  the  former  L 
volved  a  digamma,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  form  Ave^  ^ 
the  same  way,  αΐδώζ  must  be  regarded  as  derived  from  aldo-H;.  T> 
masculine  ηρως,  which  we  shall  discuss  more  at  length  in  a  brj: 
chapter,  includes  φώζ-ς  mentioned  above,  for  the  original  fona  πι 
{jQ-faot-g.  It  is  also  curious  that  in  the  Sclavonic  languages  o-ra  ^-•• 
responds  to  the  Greek  ending  in  -ώ,  as  JanoOa=JoannUi  uxor  (Pi::• 
Etymol.  Forsch.  n.  p.  486) 

258     With  the  third  pronominal  root  under  the  form  -1^  iJ* 
second  makes  a  class  of  abstract  nouns  in  όν-νη,  as  όωφ^ν-^. 
δίΤΜίίΟ'ΰύ'νη,  χαλλο-βν-νη,  &c.,  which  are  nearly  equivalent  in  meit  -•. 
to  those  in  -mj  and  -μο-νη.   Indeed,  καλλοόννη,  which  means  "ti-• 
which  is  of  the  quality  of  beauty,"  differs  very  little  from  χώχο%= 
χάΛΑο-Γ,  "objective  beauty."    We  have  no  hesitation  in  classify:. 
the  termination  H-vog  with  -ϋύ-νη,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  reht: 
that  H'μog  does  to  '-6L•-μog^  -log  to  Oiog,  -la  to  -015,  and  thegenititi- 
-to  to  that  in  -ulo.    The  adjectives  in  -i-vog  express  the  materia)  a* 
of  which  any  thing  is  made,  or  rather  they  imply  a  mixed  relation  - 
quality  and  origin,  to  the  object  denoted  by  the  substantive  in^ 
which  they  are  derived.    Thus  ^pk-t-vog  means  "of  wood,"  '^voodoi 
oUtQaxHVog,  "of  earthenware,"  testaceus,  νάλ-wog,  "of  glass,"  *'gl»''^7> 
xi^Q'ivog^  "of  wax,"  "waxen,"  SLtp^SQ-LVog,  "of  tanned  leather,*"  •*'• 
them,"  and  similarly  when  there  is  only  a  metaphorical  referenft*  ^ 
the  materials,  as  suTteQ-LVOgy  "late,"  i.  e,  belonging  to  the  evest?» 
no^B'L'VOg,  "full  of  desire,"  IXh-i-vog,  "pitiable,"  &c,  and  αίφ•^'^^ 
signifies  "genuine,"  t.  e.  "made  up  of  that  which  is  true."  This  U' 
adjective  is  particularly  applied  to  express  that  which  is  all  thai  .*- 
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pretends  to  be,  for  instance,  pure  gold  as  opposed  to  adulterated  metal. 
Compare  the  αλτ^^ίνον  ΰτράτευμα  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  9,  §  17)  with 
the  xa^aQhg  otQutos  or  to  xa^aghv  τον  ότρατον  of  Herodotus  (i. 
211,  IV.  135)  and  Thucydides  (v.  8),  where  the  reader  will  remember 
that  the  better  class  of  citizens  are  contrasted  to  those  of  lower  origin 
as  good  coin  is  to  bad  (see  Aristoph.  Acham.  517;  Ban,  719  foil.). 
This  force  of  άληΰ'ΐνός  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the 
commentators  on  Theocritus  (xm.  14,  15*): 

ώ^  αντω  xatcc  ^νμόν  δ  TCalg  πεηοναμίνος  εΐη, 
αντώ  S*  εν  ελτίων  Ig  aka^ivbv  avSg  άποβείΐη, 
where  ελκών  does  not  refer  to  oxen  drawing  the  plough,  as  the  editors 
suppose,  but  bears  its  common  sense  of  "weighing,"  "being  heavy," 
"drawing  down  the  scale."  So  that  the  passage  means  that  Hercules 
brought  up  Hylas  with  a  view  to  expel  all  dross  and  adulteration 
from  him,  in  order  that  he  might,  by  "weighing  well,"  like  pure  gold, 
turn  out  a  genuine  man :  just  as  Plato,  speaking  of  the  military  caste 
in  his  state  (2?e«p.iv.p.428E),  says:  πόζερον  ovv  iv  ry  πόλεί  οϊη  ημίν 
Xahdag  Tcliiovg  Ινίύεό^αι  η  xovg  akrixtivovg  qwXaxag  rovtovg;  be- 
cause, according  to  his  fiction,  the  artizans  were  made  of  copper  or 
steel,  but  the  guardian  soldiers  of  pure  silver  (m.  p.  415  a).  In  the 
same  way  Theocritus  says  (Epigr,x\a.  3):  c5  Βάκχε,  χαλκεόν  viv 
άντ  άλα^ι,νον  τίν  ωδ'  άνε^ηκανή^.  The  adjectives  in  -ί-μog  or  -όί- 
μος  express  a  quality  by  virtue  of  the  first  part  of  their  termination, 
and  also  an  action  like  the  nouns  in  -μο^.  In  fact,  by  this  appendage, 
the  relative  word  becomes  subjective-,  thus  αλω-ύίς  signifies  "a  cap- 
ture," and  &λώ'ΰί'μog  TCcaav,  "a  song  of  triumph  from  the  captors." 

259  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  the  large  class  of  words  in  Ίτηξ, 
'icitrig,  -άχης,  'ητηg,  -(χηης,  ought  to  be  classed  among  those  terminat- 
ing with  the  affix  -της  only :  for,  if  so,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
penultimate  syllable?  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Greeks  should 
have  written  both  7CoL•ψηg,  or  πoλίtηg,  and  δημότηg,  φvλετηg',  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  former  contains  something  in  addition  to 
the  termination  of  the  two  latter.    "We  must  endeavour  to  ascertain 


*  Dr.  Wordsworth,  very  ingeniously,  proposes  to  alter  εν  ^Χ%ων  into 
i£  α^χλων,  but  we  still  prefer  the  old  reading  with  the  interpretation  given 
above,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  additional  passage  from  Theocritus. 

f  Trench  has  given  some  additional  illustrations  of  the  ending  -ινος 
{Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  28  sqq.);  but  although  his  object  is 
theological,  he  has  not  remarked  that  Θεόν  αΖτ^Ό-ιι/όι^  i%  Θεον  άλη&ινον 
in  the  Nicene  Creed  refers  really  to  the  statement  that  the  Son  is  ομοοναιον 
τφ  ΠατρΙ,  "of  one  substance  with  the  Father,''  which  is  just  the  point 
to  be  noticed. 
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what  this  addition  is.     The  termination  -Irt^i    which  is  proUbh 
always  an  abhreviation  of  -ιάτης  or  πήτης,  is  appended  to  sabstantiTfe 
of  all  declensions;  thus,  χωρίτης  from  χώρα,  bjtXirijg  from  o^cXov,  χο2ί• 
της  from  ηόλις.  With  tiie  exception  of  ψίπ^^ίάνης  from  ηχαροξ,  tk 
termination  -ώτης  is  appended  to  those  noons  only  whidi  end  in  -ti 
and  -aa.   Now  these  noons  are  combinations   with  the  second  jffo- 
nominal  element  onder  the  form  ya:  thos,  'IntX-^-g,  'JraA-ία, '/tei- 
ίΰίτης*   In  this  case,  therefore,  we  conceive  the  termination  is  com- 
poonded  of  the  second  and  third  pronominal  elements.    May  noi  tk 
others  be  so  likewise?  In  the  Latin  terminations  -as  (for  ats)  geoitiTi 
'atis,  the  third  pronominal  element  does  not  appear  in  so  foU  a  fora 
as  it  does  in  Greek,  hot  the  length  of  the  penoltima  points  to  a  «hb- 
bination  of  the  two  elements  as  in  the  Greek.   The  whole  queetioa 
will  be  set  in  a  clearer  light,  if  we  consider  in  general  what  is  tk 
origin  of  the  ethnic  names.    Now,  either  the  name  of  the  coontiy  β 
derived  from  ih&t  of  the  people  or  vice  versa.   When  the  former  β 
the  case,  the  name  of  the  country  generally  ends  in  -ία  or  -ί-κη,  "^^ 
are  relative  endings  affixed  to  the  gentile  name:  thus,  'IrccXog  πιώβ 
^ItaUa,  Αά%ων  makes  ΑαχανίΜη,  Bot  there  were  two  classes  of  inha- 
bitants in  coontries  of  which  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  speak  aw 
write;  the  native  inhabitants,  and  the  Greek  settlers.   Thns,  ii^Ixam 
is  the  coon  try  of  the  'Ircdolj  a  person  living  and  acting  there  would 
be  'ItahC^jrfjg,  which  is  therefore  a  secondary  formation,  or  inc/ndes 
both  pronominal  endings.    The  Romans,  in  like  manner,  woold  call 
Hispan-ia  the  land  of  the  Hispan-i,  bot  a  Roman  living  there  would 
be  called  Hispanienais  (see  Riihnken  ad  Sueion,  Ccesar.  §  37).  1^  ^ 
the  Greek  noons  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  secondary  formaooD^ 
we  can  now  onderstand  why  we  have  ΛoL•ήτης,  πολίτης,  hot  φνλίίΐρ» 
and  ίημότης'  The  two  latter  are  derived  from  the  substantives  φνΐίίι 
6ημος,  which  are  themselves  formed  from  the  verbal  roots  φν-,^^^  ^ί 
the  soffixes  -Aiy,  -ftog;  the  introdoction  of  the  syllable  ya,  «r,  ^^^^^ 
therefore  be  qoite  soperflooos.  Bot  ηόλ-νξ  from  the  root  πτολ-  (Λολνίι 
&c.)  is  eqoivalent  to  itoU<t,  jost  as  the  soffixes  -eig  and  '6iM  are  iden- 
tical ;  the  form  ΛoL•ητηg,  ΛολΙτης,  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  second 
derivative.   For  ηηειρώτης,  δηλίτης,  we  most  soppose  intermediate 
forms  ηηείριος,  οπλιος.  The  latter  is  presomed  in  the  secondary  deri- 
vative, and  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  Ινότίλίος,  ^avoTcUoL-  "® 
might  therefore  soppose  the  original  existence  of  a  word  o^UiJ^ffi  ^' 
6ηλίώτη£  corresponding  in  form  and  meaning  to  άβτίΐδΐΰίτης  (Horn.  /*• 
XVI.  167,  cf.  Eorip.  Here.  F.  159—161):  for  the  onkov  or  ''^i^ 
moved  aboot  in  defence"  (ftro),  and  the  ^ό^αλον  or  "thing  brougW 
heavily  down  to  strike"  (ρέηω),  woold  constitote  the  two  arms,  p^' 
tective  and  oflensive,  of  the  primitive  warrior  (see  on  Antigone^  115)^)• 
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There  is  the  same  parallelism  between  dntsa-vog,  the  swift  river  that 
bounded  the  earth,  and  ούρα-νός,  the  broad  expanse  which  rested  upon 
it,  according  to  the  ancient  idea.  There  is  no  occasion  therefore  for 
the  derivation  proposed  by  Bopp  (Gloss,  Sanscr.  p.  334).  In  like 
manner  for  the  patronymics  -Icov,  -ιώ-νη-,  Ί-νη,  we  must  presume  inter- 
mediate proper  names  in  Ίας,  Ία.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  the 
nouns  in  -lag  have  occasionally  by-forms  in  Ίτης',  thus,  we  have  both 
νεβρ-Ιας  and  νεβρ-Ιτης,  the  latter  having  a  compound,  the  former  only 
a  simple  ending.  Pott's  supposition  {Etymol,  Forsch,  n.  p.  559),  that 
-ta-riys  contains  the  Sanscrit  root  i  or  ga,  "to  go,"  is  founded  on  what 
we  consider  a  misconception  respecting  the  nature  of  these  forma- 
tions. 

260  The  large  class  of  nouns  in  -ων,  -ώνος,  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  origin  as  the  genitive  plural,  and  therefore,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (§  250),  are  derived  from  a  combination  of  the  second 
element  under  the  form  ΰν-  with  the  third  element  v-.  They  denote 
a  place  of  collection  or  aggregation :  thus,  ανδρ-ών  is  "a  place  for 
men,"  παρ^εν-ών,  "a  maiden's  chamber"  (hence  the  temple  of  the 
virgin  goddess  Pallas),  άγ-ών,  "a  general  place  of  meeting,"  αμπελ-ών, 
"a  place  of  vines,"  and  even  cd-dv,  **a  collection  of  periods."  To  all 
these  the  derivation  from  the  same  source  as  the  genitive  case  is  very 
appropriate,  for  the  same  idea  is  involved  in  each.  This  community 
of  origin  is  farther  shown  by  the  form  -εών,  which  is  found  in  Ionic 
and  old  Attic  (Lobeck,  Phrynichus,  p.  166).  The  further  affix  4a  is 
sometimes  found,  as  in  φοδ-ίον-Ια^  μν-ατν-Ια. 

261  (3  α)     Beduplications  of  the  third  pronominal  element. 

Except  in  the  nominative  case  of  the  few  nouns  which  end  in  -της^ 
-TOVg (above,  §  288),  and  in  words  in  -i^,  -1/605, -vtxog  (§  255),  the  third 
pronominal  element  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  itself  the  vehicle  of 
any  ulterior  formations,  although,  when  appended  to  the  other  ele- 
ments, it  is  often  followed  by  additional  syllables.  The  forms  -τε-ρ, 
-χε-ρος,  &c.  must,  like  the  third  numeral,  be  considered  as  corruptions 
of  a  compound  of  the  second  element  under  the  form  τυ  or  trt,  and  ρ-. 
But  the  third  pronoun  under  the  form  na  is  very  often  followed  by 
the  other  form  ta,  and  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit  this  combination  is 
reversed.  Thus  we  have  cras-ti-nus,  pris-ti-nus,  in  the  former,  and  in 
Sanscrit  we  find  both  -tana  and  -ίηα,  as  in  hya'tanas=h€stemuSy  and 
nu-tnas=-novus.  In  Latin  and  Sanscrit,  but  not  in  Greek,  we  have  ^ 
a  combination  of  the  third  and  first  elements,  as  in  inrti-mus,  ^in- 
nermost," punya-ta-mas,  "purest."  The  superlative-ending  -τα-τος 
is  a  direct  repetition  of  the  third  element. 
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262  (2  b)  The  second  pronominal  element  under  tL•  form  ia  6r  ^i 

We  ha\e  already  mentioned  that  the  element  ί-  or  ^-  is  to  '•• 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  the  second  pronoun.  At  first  sigbt  th^ 
articulations  might  seem  to  stand  rather  for  the  third  than  for  t> 
second  element.   But  the  question  is  easily  determined  hy  an  eic: 
nation  of  their  employment  as  flexional  endings.    For  while  it : 
quite  clear  that  S-  is  equivalent  to  χ-  and  t;-  as  a  derivative  rsr 
(§  254),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  0i,  f ,  i-  » t: 
signs  of  the  genitive  or  ablative  (§§  247 — 249).   The  simplest  ώ; 
in  which  tf-  or  θ-  appears  is  as  the  last  letter  of  feminine  cnide-ic:• 
as  in  φνγάδ-ς  (φνγά-ς),  Έλλάδ-ς  (Ελλάς),  ληΰτρίδ-ς  {ληβτφξΧψ^^ " 
(oQVi'S%  κόρυθ-s  (κόρν-^),  &c.  According  to  Βορρ  (VerglGrc^ 
p.  139),  the  δ'  is  merely  a  secondary,  unorganic  addition,  intendefi . 
vehicle  for  the  case-endings,  and  yet  he  says  (p.  147),  tliat  xog^<* 
OQVL^-g  are  compounds,  the  one  denoting  '*what  is  placed  on  the  b•. 
as  from  τΐ^'ημι,  and  the  other  "that  which  goes  in  the  wood,"  wt"  • 
Ο'έω,  "to  run."   We  believe  that  in  all  cases  δ-  or  θ"-  is  as  distiof:  • 
significant  a  pronominal  suffix  as  any  other:  for  instance,  why^^i 
γά-δ-ς  not  a  derivative,  if  λεχ-τός  is?  In  the  first  and  most  g^^ 
patronymics,  jrat-tf-ff,  this  ending  appears  in  the  shortest  foni- 
also  in  the  patronymic  Θίο-γνι.-δ-ς  (comp.  θον-χυδί-δης)-  The  n•.- 
Λοί-δ-ς  is  that  pronunciation  of  the  first  tenuis  which  in  all  th(  ^' 
guages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  is  one  of  the  first  soirnds  ct:  ^ 
by  an  infant,  to  express  at  onco  one  of  the  first  persons  whom  Ik  S" 
— his  father, — and  one  of  his  first  wants — food ;  a  similar  comhia* ' 
of  the  mother  and  the  breast  is  found  in  the  cognate  sound  «λ  ^- 
is  merely  a  modified  utterance  of  j7a;  or  perhaps  wia  is  the  first  μγ- 
and  2>«  the  second,  uttered  by  an  infant.     Comp.  ηάχχατί^^' 
"papa,"    "pap,"  papulla,    with  μάμμα,  mamma ^  "mama,"  «•;' 
"mouth,"  μαξός,  Ac:  see  Varronian,  p.  49.    Combined  with  ti^  *•^ 
mination  expressing  an  agent,  we  have  πα-τήρ,  μά-τηρ  in  Gm-k  • 
similar  words  in  all  the  cognate  languages;  from  the  former  root  «^i 
a  more  general  ending  we  have  ηα-οΙ^ΐΛίχηγνοΙ  όυγγινείζ,  tier,  ΰ 
Aog,  &c.  in  Greek ;  jjue-r  (Lac.  ΛΟϊρ%  pu-stis,  ptdlusy  puHllus^  disci-i  i  ** 
disci-p'lina,  Ac.  in  Latin;   Sansc.  putra,   Pers.  pustr,  pvr  (vL•• 
Shahpur=regis  filius,  and  so  on.  The  same  deriyatiYe  sense  icai "" 
recognised  in  the  feminine  nouns  in  d-  or  θ^-.    "That  which  on 
from  or  belongs  to  the  wood"' (Sanscrit  arani,  Lat.  omus)  woali ' 
as  good  an  explanation  of  ορνι^-ς  ^^  ^^7  other,  and  the  importati  π 
a  verbal  root  is  quite  gratuitous.   The  termination  i-  appears  J 
longer  form  in  the  verbal  substantives,  like  βά-δος,  χλΐ-δη,  Ac  >=-' 
the  common  patronymics,  as  ΚρονΙ-δης,  θoυ3(υδl•δηg(iheΏHme  Sict 
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Srjg  occurs  in  Herod,  vra.  65,  &c.).  To  the  same  class  with  these  patro- 
nymics we  may  fairly  refer  the  derivative  endings  -Sbvs  and  i£og= 
dLFog  to  indicate  a  young  animal,  or  as  secondary  relative;  thus  we 
have  άλωΛετα-δενς,  "a  young  fox;"  άετι-δεύς,  "a  young  eagle;"  Oi;ya- 
TQV'diog,  "a  daughter's  son;"  άδελφι-δίος,  "a  sister's  son."  In  the 
^olic  dialect  this  suffix  appears  as  -δu)g(Bekkeή  Anecd.^.634:  δ  των 
Αΐ3άων  ΐδLog  txntog  'T^φάδιog.  ''Τ^φαγαρ  nulg  δ  ULttaxog),  and  the 
same  affix  appears  in  the  diminutives  βοί-δων,  γαΰτρί-διον,  βοτρύ-δίον, 
&c.  The  second  pronominal  ending  precedes  the  'δηg  in  ^AγLόδηg  from 
^AyLgyBcc}ixia6rig  from Bax^ts,&c.  Compare  jroA-tiJ-riys with  δημό'rηg. 
As  some  of  the  female  patronymics  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  feminine  nouns  mentioned  above — thus  from  Βορέα^  we  have 
mascpatr.  BoQεά'δηgi  femin.patr.  JSoρεάs(gen.  JSoρεάίoff),Soph.  Antig, 
985,  from  Tavrakogwe  have  masc.patr.  Tavr «Aiding, femin.patr.  Tav- 
taUg=  TavxaXidg  (gen.  Ταντ€ίλΙδος%  &c. — we  cannot  consider  the  δ 
in  the  feminine  nouns  mentioned  above  as  an  unorganic  fulcrum,  and 
must  regard  it  as  the  elemental  letter  of  the  termination  da^  which  we 
have  recognised  in  the  ablative  or  genitive  case;  and  we  have  seen,  that, 
in  the  fullest  form  of  this  case,  -ouyi/,  -lov,  it  serves  as  the  inflexion  of 
the  comparative  degree.  The  relationship  of  these  inflexions  is  abso- 
lutely proved  by  an  examination  οί'*Ιων==Ιά^ων  compared  with  the 
feminine  form  '/(ai-(g)j  and  the  adjective  '*Ia6og  (^Ia6ov"AQyogy  For 
while  the  former  preserves  the  digamma,  the  two  latter  stand  related 
as  meatus  to  ^uiSog^  originally  μεaΰog.  Similarly  we  have  "Innauog 
(ijTjrad-)»  ntjyccoog  (τίηγάδ-),  &c.  And  ^Ιαΰων  appears  as  a  substitute 
for  ^Ια66αϊν==^Ιαύίίύν^Ιαδίων  (Budenz,  i.e.  p.  69).  Hence  it  is  inter- 
esting to  remark,  that  we  find  -ίων  as  well  as  'δηg=■δyag  used  for  the 
expression  of  a  patronymic.  In  the  patronymics  in  d-  the  feminine 
form  is  shorter  than  the  masculine;  in  those  in  'LG)v=iov-g  the  con- 
verse is  observable,  the  feminine  being  -κόνη  and  -ϊνη.  The  fair 
inference  from  this  is,  that  the  feminines  in  -d-g  are  anterior  to  the 
masculines  in  -ii;^,  but  the  feminines  in  -tcjviy,  πνη  later  than  the 
corresponding  masculine  nouns.  As  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  patro- 
nymics in  'δηg  and  -uov  find  their  common  origin  in  the  sign  of  the 
genitive  case,  we  may  expect  that,  with  a  little  vagueness  occasion- 
ally, their  significations  will  correspond.  Indeed,  the  distinctions 
which  we  observe  are  casual  or  arbitrary,  and  the  vagueness  is  shown 
by  the  accumulation  of  one  ending  after  the  other.  The  terminations 
'ΐονί-δη^^  ui'δηg,  ίωV'Lάδηg^  would  sometimes  express  the  son,  some- 
times the  grandson;  thus  from  ''JίtQεvg  we  have  Αχρείων,  ^Atρείδηg 
(Agamemnon  or  Menelaus,  the  grandsons  of  Atreus);  thus  also  we  have 
the  forms  Ίa7cετ'U)vΊ-δηgfromΊάπεtog,  Taλa'LOV'l•δηg  from  TaXaog, 
Άκριϋκον-ιά'δης  from  'J4κρlόίog,  &c.  In  the  names  of  tribes,  supposed 
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to  W  the  extant  representatives  of  remote  ancestors,  we  alwayt  \λχ* 
'δης  or  -diet,  never  -lovsg;  for  example,  the  Athenian  tribes  are  αΐΐ^ζ 
'A^aStjS^  BowadaL,  ΕυπατρΙδαι^  Ac,  and  we  have  clans  or  castes  cilk• i 
ΌμηρΙδαι^  Άβτιλτρίΐάδαι^  &α  The  termination  -δ^νς^  whence '^pyoifi 
expresses  also  general  derivation  without  reference  to  any  propt• 
name,  as  in  the  words  νΐδ^νς^  sing.,  λεοντιδης^  χφ^^^^ϋζ^  P^or.  There  ii 
a  particular  class  of  patronymics,  principally  found  in  the  BoeolLi 
dialect,  in  which  the  second  element  reappears  in  the  gnttoralfuri., 
such  are  *ΑύώΛ(,%Όζ^  Βο<ίΛΟριχος^  θεlβLχog^*I6μr^mχoς^Kaβi^]9: 
Αεόνηχος,  Φρύνιχος  (Ahrens,  DiaLjEoL  p.  216);  and  these  fbrLi 
may  no  doubt  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  in  -d  that  ogxihio;^' 
to  Όρτ€Μδ'(ς\  άρνΰτίχοςίο  άρν<5τΙδ'{ς)  from  άρχ/ύτηρ,  and  ψίί(ΛχΓ0 
to  'ψΙς('ψϊδός),  The  Boeotian  patronymics  in  ^ώνδίχς  seem  to  bederii^ 
from  participial  names,  as  Χαι^ώνδας  from  χείΐροντ,  Χαρωνδα;ίτ^~ 
χάρσντ,  Κρεώνδας  from  τορέοντ^  Παγώνδας  from  aayovTyEscofulw- 
δας  or  ^Επαμινώνδας*  from  Ιτίαμννοντ.  The  participle  afi/vov=cK- 
νων,  involved  in  the  last  word,  is  particularly  interest!  ng  from  ite  outr* 
identity  with  the  comparative  άμείνων.  When  we  place  the  cornj- 
tives  άμεΐνων  and  χειρών  side  by  side,  we  are  led  to  the  condus  r 
that,  standing  as  they  do  for  ά-μεν-Ιων^  χερΊον^  they  must  be  icr^ 
from  some  such  words  as  ά-μεν-ενς^  χερ-εύς^    Now  the  former  s 
these,  on  the  analogy  of  α-οζοζ,  ά-οόΰητήρ,  would  imply  some  one  η 
stands  or  remains  {Exaip.  Here.  F.  163;  Soph.  Antig.  671)  byn: 
battle:  while  χερ-εύς  would  denote  a  handicraftsman  or  labourer:  t'. 
thus  the  usual  opposition  ( Varronianus,  p.  24)  between  the  bitt- 
and  the  worse,  between  the  warrior  and  the  workman,  would  be  tv 
pressed  in  the  terms  of  the  language  itself.    The  more  common  Ln• 
of  the  word  expressing  assistance  in  battle  is  άμννω^  and  we  bare  ύ 
same  form  with  the  same  meaning  in  the  Latin  munia^^motnia^  ^'• 
muru8^=m€Brue.   The  explanation  of  this  long  u  is  not  difficult  ^ 
have  already  seen  that  comparatives  in  -UDV  presuppose  a  posibvi  i. 
'Vg  or  -ρο^.  We  have  no  trace  of  the  latter  here,  and  must  tbeM^* 
assume  the  former.  Accordingly,  if  the  positive  was  ά-μεν-εύς,  tbe^  r 
would  be  άμεν-ύω,  and  this,  on  the  analogy  οίίλ(χννω,  would  pass  it 
άμεύνω = αμννω^  just  as  άμενΙ(ύν  would  pass  into  άμεΐνων.  ThecUi  ^ 
of  άμννω  into  άμίνω  would  be  natural  enough  in  the  ^Hc  dal^^' 
which  often  substituted  t  for  i;  (Ahrens,  Dial.  jEoL  p.  81).  ^*'"' 
the  participle  in  -CDV,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  proper  name  £?»'■ 
μεινώνδας,  we  have  also  the  {οπη^Αμαν-Ιας  corresponding  to  ί<ώίί 


*  That  this  is  the  genuine  Boeotic  spelling  is  clear  from  the  a>''\' 
tions;  see  Bockh,  C.  /.  i.  p.  723.  Thus  we  have 'ytf/Euy/eg,  Nos.  1584. 1  ' 
Άμινόχλεις,  1563  b.  Έπαμινϋίνδας,  1574. 
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&c.   Consequently,  the  form  'ΕΛαμανώνδας  may  be  considered  as  a 
variation  of  the  doable  form  ^ΕΛαμανιΑδας.    Aristophanes  plays  on 
the  interchange  oVAyiuvLag  οηά*^4μννΙ(χς  (Schol.ad Nub. 31);  and  a 
comparison  of  ταμ-Ιας  and  χοφ-ών  may  show  us  the  correspondence 
between  the  forms  in  -/og  and  -ων.  Besides, '^μιη/οη^  itself  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  (Anstoph.  Ecclea,  365).   The  names  ^ΤκΒρΙων  and  Ένδν- 
μΐων^  which  represent  the  rising  and  setting  sun  (see  for  the  latter 
Max  Mulier,  Oxford  Essays,  1856,  p.  49),  have  a  quasi-participial 
value,  though  their  terminations  are  merely  relative  or  comparative. 
With  this  explanation,  the  comparative  άμεΐνων  will  stand  in  good 
parallelism  to  its  synonym  &qbUov  ίτοΐύ*^ί^ης  or 'jiQBvg,  and  both  will 
signify  pre-eminence  in  war.    Similarly,  χρεΐ66α)ν,  another  synonjrm, 
refers  to  the  possession  of  greater  strength  or  power,  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  connexion  between  bonus  (anciently  duonus),  βίλ' 
T6Qog=^fiiv'tSQogajaLa  δννίχμαν'^.  At  least  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  duonus  must  be  akin  to  the  Gaelic  duine,  "a  man,"  in  the  em- 
phatic sense,  i.e.  νντ,  άvηQ,whenceweh&γeduineadasz=virUitas,  virtus, 
Cicero  says  (deFinibus,  iv.  26,  §  73),  "6onwwi,  ex  quo  appellatum  sit, 
nescio."    And  if  it  really  belonged  to  the  Celtic  ingredient  in  the 
Latin  language  his  perplexity  was  very  excusable.    To  return,  how- 
ever, to  'ΕΛαμπνύνδας,  we  may  regard  this  word  as  a  proof  of  the 
contacts  between  the  participles  in  -ων  and  the  comparatives  in  -icav, 
and  we  may  explain  the  addition  of  the  patronymic  ending  -δας  to 
these  Theban  names  derived  from  participles  by  a  reference  to  some 
other  forms  in  which  a  verbal  signification  is  distinctly  included. 

263  We  have  a  long  list  of  adverbs  terminating  in  -i^,  which,  as 
Grimm  rightly  observes  (m.  p.  239),  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Latin 
in  -tm,  'tim  (see  Varronianus,  p.  289),  and  the  German  in  -ingen, 
-lingen;  thus  he  compares  βάδφ^,  gradatim;  βλήδτρ^,  wurflingen;  όνλ- 


*  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  vagae  writing  on  the  subject  of  these  com- 
paratives. For  instance,  Bopp  ( Vergt.  Gramm.  p.  421)  proposes  to  consider 
ά'μ$ίν<ον  as  compounded  of  α  prttHztttmm,  and  μίΐνων=νι%ηοτ^  and  he  finds  the 
same  compound  concealed  in  omnit !  Doderlein(iSyn.  u.  Etym,  v.  p.  349)  derives 
άμείνιον  from  μένος,  μέμονα,  in  the  sense  of  "willing,"  and  finds  the  same  idea 
in  the  connexion  which  he  assumes  between  βέλ-τερος  and  vel-le.  And  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Grammar,  to  whose  ludicrous  performances  we  have  oc^ 
casionally  adverted,  has  put  together  a  tissue  of  absurdities  in  his  attempt  to 
trace  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  synonyms  for  (food,  better,  best,  and  welly  to 
a  common  origin.  For  instance,  optimus  is  0'pet'umu8=<hbet-umus=^bet'e8t=be8t; 
the  initial  vowel  being  there  merely  to  furnish  the  astonished  reader  with  the 
necessary  exclamation.  Some  cruel  wag  will  suggest  that  the  author  of  such 
derivations  ought  to  be  promoted  at  once  to  the  professorship  of  superlative 
philology! 

Η  Η 
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λήβδην,  conjunctim;  γράβδτίν^  rizilingen;  ά^άγδψ^  raptm;  tgv^ 
δην,  clam;  δρομάδην,  lauflingen;  φ%)γάδην,  junetim;  &c  These κ• 
verbs  sometimes  appear  under  the  shorter  forms  -da,  -iw,  -ίΐζ,  wot- 
times  nnter  the  longer  forms  -ι/δα,  -νδτιν,  and  -νθα,  the  hut  liow«Ttf 
in  two  instances  only,  μίννν&α  and  ολίγιν&α.  We  occasionillTtr^ 
nearly  all  these  terminations  appended  to  the  same  root^  as  tq^ik 
χρυφηδόν,κρυφάδις,τίρύβδηνικρνφανδόν.  The  explanation  of  tkr;* 
forms  is  much  facilitated  by  their  appearance  in  a  special  cLi» 
words,  namely,  the  adverbs  used  as  secondary  predicates  witb  la^t 
to  describe  some  particular  kind  of  game;  sudi  are  fiaiUUvda,i^ 
πετίνδα,  ελχνότίνδα,  ίφενίνδα,  χρυτηΐνδίχ^  χυβιΟτίνδα,  Xipii^ 
μνίνδα,  οότρατιΐνδα,  (ίτρΒχτΙνδα^  φαινίνδα^  φρνγίνδα^  |(dsi^ 
It  is  clear  from  the  instances  in  which  we  perfectly  undeisUsd  u 
formation  of  the  adverb,  that  these  words  are  the  cases  sgnUTK 
direction  and  tendency  (like  οϊκονδε)  of  verbal  abstract  noons.  Tif 
ίλκνότίς  must  be  assumed  as  meaning  "a  pulling,"  δραΐίαίζι  ^^^ 
ning  away,"  όόχρακίς,  "the  use  of  a  potsherd"  (ο£ο<1τρ£θφ));  ^^ 
TCaliuv  ίλχν^ίνδα  must  mean  "  to  play  in  the  way  οζ  in  the  direei^; 
of,  a  pulling,"  and  so  of  the  others.   The  termination  -da  is  9Sfn.c 
form  of  ίετ/=θεν,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (§§  245, 248),  isnltimit'^ 
equivalent  to  the  merely  locative  ending  d*t(i/)  or  φι(ν);  and  the  geoit^ 
and  locative  sign  are  really  traceable  to  a  common  origin  (§  2^' 
Ck)nsequently  the  difference  between  a  form  like  TtQVfpavUff  ^  ^^^ 
like  κρνβδα  or  χρνψηδόν,  is  really  the  same  as  that  between  the  rr 
adverbial  case-forms  οϊοίονδε  and  οίχο^εν,  which  have  the  euatia- 
mination  signifying  motion  from  a  place,  but  differ  in  the  aocasa^ 
-v  retained  in  the  former  word,  so  that  in  οϊχονδε  the  inflexion  dcs•- 
ting  removal  is  added  to  that  indicating  direction  or  motion  onvar^- 
and  the  whole  form  takes  its  signification  from  this  element  A  ccr 
ful  examination  of  all  the  adverbs  now  under  consideration  weoif 
convince  us  that  the  meaning  which  they  convey,  whether  tkr  r 
more  immediately  connected  with  nouns  or  with  verbs,  is  simplj  U' 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  sufiEx  -^εν,  or  the  patronymic  εώ 
-iijff,  -i-s,that,  namely,  of  proceeding  from,  bemg  deduced  from,c»iBw: 
by,  in  the  manner  of,  &c.   Thus,  to  take  those  formed  from  no^ 
κλαγγψδόν  is  equivalent  to  κλάγγη^εν,  καναχι^-ίά  to  χανάρ^• 
&c.   With  regard  to  those  formed  from  verbs,  we  must  first  consict: 
what  would  be  the  meaning  of  a  noun  formed  from  a  verb-root  by  ti• 
suffix  'δης,  -i-g.     Thus,  from  the  root  jJa-,  "  to  go,"  we  have  jJc-i^i 
"a  going,"  also  βά-δι-όις,  &c.,  and  εμβά{δ)ς,  "a  shoe:"  finom^tr 
"to  fly,"  we  have  φνγη,  "flight"  or  "fleeing,"  but  φνγά(δ)ς,  ""λ hr 
tive;"  so  that  these  words  express  that  which  comes  out  of  theact^c 
of  the  verb,  i.  e.  the  manner  of  it.    Just  such  a  meaning  we  h»T*  *•• 
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the  adverbs  βά-δην,  ίμ-βα-δόν,  φύγ-δα,  where  the  forms  -δσν,  -ία,  -δην, 
differ  only  as  χνΛτόμε^ον,  τν7ίτόμΒ%•α^  τντηεζον,  τυτίτέτην,  in  the 
verbs,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  were  originally  identical.  The 
relation  between  these  adverbs  in  -δα,&ο,  and  the  corresponding  forms 
in  -νδα,  Sec.  is  just  that  which  subsists  between  the  inflected  verbal  in 
d-  and  the  common  participle  in  -vr,  e.  g.  between  φυγάς=^φνγάδ'£, 
and  ξρυγύν=φυγόντ'ς^  or  between  the  Latin  synonyms  cupi-^us  and 
cupi'en(t)s.  That  the  r  (0>  which  appears  in  the  ordinaiy  form  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  participle,  represents  a  residuum  oif=dv  or  tv  is 
proved  by  the  ordinary  Latin  gerund  in  nd-,  by  the  by-forms  of  the 
Latin  participle,  e.  g.  oriundus=oriefi(t)8,  Ac.,  by  the  verbals  in  -toSi 
-tsog,  which  must  have  been  originally  -r£p((^,  and  by  the  abstract 
verbals  in  -rvg  corresponding  on  the  one  hand  to  the  supines  in  -tu-, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  verbals  in  -oig,  -tio,  &c.  Accordingly  the  par 
ticipial  adverbs  in  -νδα,  -νίον,  &c.,  are  really  inflexions  of  the  cor- 
responding participles,  and  the  participle  itself  is  thus  proved  to  be  a 
further  inflexion  from  the  simplest  form  of  the  verbal  noun,  just  as  the 
ηοίδνών  6ν6μ<χτα  in  Ίνδα  (Julius  Pollux,  dl  110)>re  formed  from 
abstract  nouns  in  -tg.  The  two  in  -νθα  must  be  compared  with  ίν^α, 
iv^sv  (cf.  i-nde),  and  the  interesting  word  λαβύρινθος  shows  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  analogy  as  the  adverbs  in  -νδα.  For  λαβνρίνΟ'ος 
is  evidently  formed  {τοιχιλαβνρινϋ'α,ι.β.Ιανρίνδα  or λα/ρίνδα,  "shaft- 
wise,"  i.e.  a  place  constructed  of  shafts,  ducts,  adits,  or  narrow  passages, 
whence  Αανριϊον^  *'the  place  of  shafts,"  as  a  name  for  the  silver  mines 
in  Attica  (see  Welcker,  TrU,  p.  212;  Kenrick,  Egypt,  p.  190).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  similar  explanation  is  applicable  to  the 
proper  names  Τ1ρνν{%')ς^  ΚόρινθΌς,  Ac,^  though  their  origin  is  more 
obscure.  The  word  ίλμινθ-ς,  "a  worm,"  which  Bopp  explains  as 
"  winding  itselT'  (  Vergl.  Gramm,  §  803),  seems  to  include  the  simpler 
form  exhibited  in  the  Latin  vermis,  Germ,  tourm, 

264  It  is  well  known  that  these  adverbs  are  not  formed  from  verbs 
which  take  a  ζ  in  their  derivatives,  with  the  exception  οίβύζην,  βνξόν, 
from  βνω  (Buttmann,  AusfuhrL  Sprl,  §  119,  83).  From  verbs  of  this 
kind  we  have  generally  adverbs  in  -<^rt,  as  όνομα-ότΐ  from  ονομά-ξω. 
This  form  is  most  particularly  common  in  connexion  with  verbs  in 
-fc-ζω,  asiAAiyv-f-go},  έλλην-ι-ότΐ^  άνδραχοδ-ί-ζω,  άνδραΛοδ-ί-ότί,  &c. 
In  some  of  these  adverbs  χ  is  substituted  for  6,  on  the  same  euphonical 
ground  which  has  produced  such  forms  as  βαΰτά-χ-της,  from  βαότά-ξια, 
though  from  κτί-ξβ)  we  have  τηΐ-ότης,  and  Ιδη-τνς  by  the  side  of  Ιδέ- 
tfriyg,  and  though  we  Ιιογβ6ρχηί5τύς^6ρχή(ηης,6ωφρονί6τύς^6ωφρονΙ' 
&€ης,  and  conversely  both  ΐΛητύς  and  Ιτΐητης  (see  Lobeck,  Paralipom. 
p.  19).  According  to  this  principle,  we  have  άότα-χ-τΐ  from  <ίτάξω,  and 

Η  Η  2 
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άνοιμα^-χ-τΐ  from  οίμω-ζω  (Hennann,  ad  Soph.  Aj.  1206).  It  will  U 
remarked^  however,  that  most  of  these  verhs  have  j/or  se  in  the  ooon- 
derivates,  as  ότενά-ξω^  ότίνα-γ-μα  (not  6ζένα-6'μα\  autsva-td 
7ίη(^ύ66ω^  χηουξ,  κήρυγμα,  άχηρ/ν-χτί;  οΐμώ-ξφ^  οΐμαγη^  ovm^ 
χχΐ;  όχάξΐίο,  ότάγμΜ,  άότα-χτί;  and  the  truer  account  undoobtcdlyk 
that  the  ξ  of  the  indicative  is  a  representative  of  yy  or  xy.  Mmy  i:- 
verbs  of  this  class  have  neither  6  nor  χ  before  the  -tit  as  ofuiU^i. 
άμεναότρ&ΐτΐ,  άνιδρυτί,  Ac,  espedaUy  when  the  root  tenmnates  v£ 
ρ,  as  &Q-ti^  iy^nyoQ^li  ίγερ-τΐ^  &c.  These  terminations  belong  az- 
ginally  to  the  same  class  with  those  which  we  have  just  discosst-i 
namely,  to  the  verbals  in  -τί^,  -rvg,-  τεος.  They  are  all  locBtire  asei. 
and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Latin  locatives  in  -Ιμι,  •ί<τ,  ^ 
the  ordinary  locatives  in  i  do  to  the  older  locatives  in  -iv,  -m,  11^ 
in  -ω&νΐ^  as  μεγοίλωότΐ^  δημκοότί^  ίερωόζΐ^  νεω&εΐ^  ae^  νητ^ηό- 
gular  forms ;  they  comprise,  in  fact,  an  union  of  the  old  ablative  is  -a; 
with  this  locative  sufi&x,  an  union  similar  to  that  which  we  bayepobvc 
out  in  οϊτίσν-δε,  βαόιλίν-δα^  <&c  Besides  these  locatives  wuh  the  ssfi 
-rt,  -K-tin  'O-tij  from  verbs,  a  great  number  of  adverbs  appeurutiu 
immediate  locative  cases  of  nouns,  with  the  ending  hoti\  thus  veiiP' 
άμιύ^Ι^  ϋώτοβοεί^  «ανδημεί^  αμΜχζΙ^  &c.  It  appears  quite  imposa^ 
to  settle  the  orthography  of  these  endings.  Blomfield  (ad^^sekh"' 
216)  would  write  4  in  all  those  to  which  there  are  oonrespooiu:* 
nouns  in  -og,  on  the  analogy  of  ofxot,  χεδοΐ,  &c ;  and  -a  in  the  otLcS^ 
But  the  traditionary  orthography  on  which  the  varieties  depend  is  :< 
consistent  to  admit  of  any  such  alteration;  nothing  is  to  be  inisr^ 
from  the  analogy  of  ofxo^  for  oItch  is  recognised  as  a  genoine  kr^ 
by  Theognostus,  and  the  Dorians  wrote  τουζεΐ,  χψρ^εί  αύιέΐ,  (xd>  «e 
general  locatives,  without  any  particular  expression  of  gender  (Bitir 
Aneodot,  p.  1404).  The  variation  in  the  orthography  and  also  b  ύ 
quantity  of  these  endings  {Bekkeri  AnecdoU  p. 571;  Gramm,ap*Br* 
mann,  de  Emend,  Bat.  Gr.  Or.  p.  448)  must  be  reckoned  under  ύ  •< 
anomalies  which  are  due  only  to  caprice  and  aoddent,  and  whid  t*"• 
so  numerous  as  to  defy  all  the  Procrustean  efforts  of  the  Poi»«i>^ 
school.  With  these  locatives  in  ct,  t,  we  miist  of  coarse  dass  tbMf  •: 
cu,  as  χαμ4χΙ,  icaha^  nagcd^  Ac.  We  have  also  older  locative  forsi  = 
-1/  corresponding  to  these  adverbs:  comp.  cdiv^  {tUl;  sometimes  tr^: 
aii5,comp.-d£v,-d'Cff,-itw,-dAai;  xahv^xaXh  Λάλοι;  ΛρΙν,χρό(ί^\ 
ίχύπτεχο),  περί,  πέραν,  πέρα,  ηαραΐ,  ττρωί,  παρά,  Ac.  The  foreu  J 
-η  belong  also  to  this  dass,  for  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  μή^  νή,  btti^ 
Ac.  were  written  μεΐ,  νεί,  ίπιδεί,  Ac,  (Bockh,  Cofy. /iwcnpi.  l  p.  720^ 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  compelM  ^ 
admit  an  original  identity  of  terminations  apparently  so  di^er^^** 
-ov,  -1^,  0  (compare  the  secondary  person-endings  of  lie  paasire  γμ* 
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-μην,  -tfo,  -ro,  Ac),  -?,  -Γ,  -tv,  -i^  -co,  -ly,  -ε^.  To  such  a  distance 
from  an  original  form  in  the  ending  of  a  word  will  the  arbitrary  or  ac- 
cidental divergences  of  human  utterance  lead  those  who  speak  the  same 
language!  or  shall  we  say  that  the  principle  of  association,  working 
and  fermenting  in  the  mind,  has  generated  these  by-forms  in  language 
to  preserve  in  the  outward  symbols  of  thought  the  idea  of  likeness  in 
dissimilarity? 

265  To  return,  however,  to  the  suffix  da.  We  have  before  shown 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  suggestion  of  a 
simple  change  of  the  tenuis  into  the  medial,  this  element  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  third  pronominal  stem  ta,  but  a  shortened  form  of  that 
word  which  appears  as  the  second  personal  pronoun  and  the  second 
numeral.  The  nature  of  the  present  researches  and  the  wide  field  in 
which  they  are  carried  on,  does  not  allow  us  to  bring  forward  all  our 
proofs  at  once ;  we  are  now,  however,  enabled  to  set  forth  with  addi- 
tional confirmation,  some  of  the  statements  which  we  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.  It  appears  from  the  investigation  which  we  have  just 
concluded,  that  there  is  an  obvious  connexion  between  the  termination 
-riyg,  expressing  agency,  the  patronymic  -δη-ς,  where  the  η  includes  y  as 
in  the  passive  aorist  lri53rip/(comp.the-ZEolic  patronymics  in  -f&og,  also 
βη-λος,  for  δείε-λος,  SyccXog,  "as  clear  as  day"),  the  adverbial  termina- 
tions in  'δον,  'δην,  -da,  θα,  -r^  -tim,  -ii^,  and  the  verbals  -io^,  -δς, 
'Τνς,'Τέος.  The  person- endings  of  the  passive  verb  may  convince  us  that 
the  terminations  -ία,  -ίί,  must  have  emanated  from  -iat  through  -δην^ 
'δov;(Mm^Λτvπτόψψ/wiihtύπrO'μahtυπtl•6&ψfwithtύπτ 
and  τυτίτό-μΒ^Όν  with  τυ^ηό-με^α.  We  have  before  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  -θεν-,  θε^,  with  the  ablative  -rf  or  -i,  and  the  patronymic 
-iijg.  The  adjectives  in  -δίος,  which  generally  express  immediate  proxi- 
mity in  space  (Lobeck^  Phryn,  pp.  555  foil.),  evidently  belong  to  this 
class,  as  does  also  the  Sclavonic  ending  dje,  de,  or  du  (Bopp,  Vergl, 
(Tromm.  p.  394).  There  is  only  one  common  ground  on  which  all  these 
forms  can  meet,  namely,  the  element  used  for  the  second  personal  pro- 
noun, tva,  dva,  dya^  or  tha;  and  one  or  other  of  these  natural  varieties 
is  represented  by  every  one  of  the  above  suffixes,  which  in  meaning 
and  use  seem  to  be  equivalent.  The  Greek  θ  is  a  softened  δ  almost 
verging  upon  y  or  j.  It  is  found  where  y  appears  in  Sanscrit,  and  in 
some  cases  it  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  ξ,  which  is  either  d<^-,  or  y 
with  a  guttural  or  dental  prefixed :  compare  2^i^,  θεό^,  diog,  αίζηός^ 


*  The  relationship  of  da  to  the  second  as  distinguished  from  the  third 
element,  of  which  the  strongest  form  is  na^  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  Ar- 
menian 8a=Ate,  da=si8t€f  and  na^ille. 
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ήΐ&Βος-,  χ&ί'ζός  for  x^L-Sioq  ;  μίζα-^β  with  θέν,  &α  IntbeterminatioDs 
-χύς^  -tkog  (for  rsfog),  the  original  tva  is  more  clearly  discerned,  the 
va  being  vocalized  in  the  former.  In  the  endings  -r^  -itm,  the  t  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  additional  element  by  which  in  these  cases 
the  second  pronoun  is  distinguished  from  the  third.  In  general  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  the  appearance  of  either  t  or  u  in  a  syllable  is  the 
representative  of  some  lost  element.  These  letters,  as  we  have  takoi 
some  pains  to  show,  are  the  ultimate  vocalization  of  certain  consonants, 
and  not  simple  articulation-vowels,  like  a  and  its  lighter  forms  e,  o. 
We  have  seen  that  t  sometimes  stands  as  the  sole  representative,  not 
merely  of  u,  but  even  of  the  digamma  or  a  compound  of  the  gnttoral 
and  labial.  It  is  this  letter  alone  which  is  left  to  distinguish  τις-,  the 
corrupted  Hellenic  form  of  the  interrogative  and  indefinite,  from  the 
common  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and  it  is  also  this  which  alone 
remains  in  -ttm,  -rtg,  as  ν  alone  remains  in  -Tt;^,  to  indicate  that  they 
belong  to  the  second  pronoun.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  η.  This  da  being  the  ultimate  form  of  tva^  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  see  it  combined  with  the  more  original  and  simple  form 
of  the  second  pronominal  stem,  in  -ΐΜ-δης^  -do-mg  (Ιχθο-ίο-Λο'^)»  Ac• 
Its  appearance  in  composition  with  the  element  -na  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  the  compound  terminations  -μο-νη,  -μα^-ν^  -όν-νη,  -όυ-νοξ* 
Thus  we  have  άλγη-δίά-ν,  άχ^-δώ-ν,  xorvAiy-doi-v,  &c,  to  many  of 
which  adjectives  in  -δα-νός  correspond,  as  ηροε-δών^  τιρκ-δα-νόξ; 
but  of  course  there  are  many  adjectives  in  -δανός — σύτι-δα-νός  for 
instance — which  have  no  corresponding  substantive  in  -δών.]  A  long 
series  of  Latin  words  in  Λ)(η)-,  dims,  may  be  classed  with  the  Greek 
nouns  in  -δών :  the  Latin  termination  seems  to  have  the  same  force 
as  the  Greek;  compare  grave'do(n)  with  άχ&ψδάν,  &c.  In  Greek, 
'δανός,  -δών,  appear  to  be  sometimes  equi^ent  to  one  another  and 
to  -της;  thus  we  have  /luixi-ivdff, /iaxa-iciv,  and /tiaxi-rijS,  as  synonyms. 

266  (3  b)  The  third  pronominal  element  va  under  the  form  λ« 
or  φα. 

There  are  two  terminations  of  most  extensive  use,  -λο^,-ρο^ϊ"^^^ 
seem  to  agree  in  meaning.  The  former  is  found  in  a  number  of  ad- 
jectives expressing  objective  relations,  as  τνφ-λός,  δει-λός,  (ίτυφ-^^ 
μεγά'L•g,  or  substantives  denoting  things  of  a  certain  kind,  as  x^of  β' 
L•v,%vμέ'λη,  νεφέ-λη :  sometimes  under  a  longer  form,  as  (ίμερδα-^ι 
L•vγa'λiog,  νηφά-λίος,  δαίτα-λε-νς-,  sometimes  compounded  with  the 
element  'μος,  as  in  nεvκά'L•'μog\  sometimes  with  the  element  -xoff»  ^ 
in  ψλνκ-ς  (ηλιξ),  n^-h-xog,  &c.  In  Latin  it  presents  itself  in  all  these 
forms  and  some  others;  thus  we  have  tremu-lus,  faci-lis,  vincu-ltt^i 
scapu'la,  fi-liue  (flog,  φν-είν),  fe-U'C'S  {felix\  fame-U'Cus,  Ac  The 
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compound-endings  -Atxog,  -licus  have  been  preserved  in  the  Gothic 
and  German  languages,  and  even  in  modem  English.  Thus  we  have 
leike='EngL  "like,"  from  a  verb  signifying  "to  see: "  and  hwe-leika  is 
"what  like,"  German  w;e-/-cAer;  compare  so-Ucher,  "so-like,"  "su-ch." 
The  Gothic  ga-leika^  German  gleich^  is  analogous  to  the  Sanscrit  sa- 
άτηςαβ;  compare  6ά'ψηξ  from  6vv  (όα-μα)  and  φως  (above,  §  181). 

The  termination  -gog  seems  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  'L•g^ 
Compare  όκλψρός  with  ότυφ-λός,  ksxrya-Xsog  with  λιι^-ρο^,  μακ-ρός 
with  μΒγά'λος,  &c.,  δώ-ρον  with  κρόta-L•v,  &c.  The  Latin  words  cla- 
ru8j  glo-ria  (χλε-),  primorrius,  hikhris,  exhibit  correspondences  to  all 
the  simple  forms  of  -Λο^.  In  the  compound-endings  the  coincidences 
are  still  more  striking:  com]^&re  ficu^l-nus,  &c.  with  hodie-r-mtf,  &c., 
doct-^i'na,  text-rl-na,  &c  with  canti-lSna,  stercu-li-num,  Ac,  Simula- 
c-rum  with pm-c-Zttin,  Ac.;  and  in  regard  to  the  compound  -At-xog  we 
may  observe  that  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  have  with  the  same  meaning 
δέρ7(ω(ί'δραχον),-ά'νϊς^  where  the  d  is  one  of  those  prefixes,  probably 
pronominal,  which  so  often  appear  before  simple  roots:  compare  δάχρυ 
with  the  Sanscrit  agru,  Lithuanian  aszara. 

In  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  -Λο^,  -ρος  are  etymologically 
identical,  the  latter  being  only  a  modernization  of  the  former,  as  is  so 
often  the  case ;  compare  glisco^  cresco  ;  celeber,  creber;  apostolus,  apStre, 
&c.  (see  above,  §  107).  The  very  same  word  with  modified  meaning* 
presents  both  endings.  Thus  we  find  Tta-Xoh  ^a-hvy  and  ηρίν,  from 
τίοραίι  and  similarly  we  have  both  ^otxi-Aog  and  Λΐχ-ρός^  from  the 
same  root  ^tx-,  "to  pierce."  It  will  be  remembered  that  TCOiTclkog  and 
OtiXtog  and  even  jcocTako-OtiTCtog  are  synonyms :  the  root  ότίγ-  like 
mH'  means  "to  pierce"  (Buttmann,  LfSxU,  i.  p.  18);  and  jtotTtlkog,  as 
distinguished  from  cdokog,  means  "spotted,"  or  marked  with  circles 
or  points  of  a  different  colour  (see  e.  g.  Plato,  Besp.  p.  616  e,  where 
it  refers  to  the  heaven,  as  spangled  with  "  patins  of  bright  gold "). 
Πl•xρόg  seems  to  have  its  proper  meaning  in  Soph.  Ajax,  1024. 

267  The  identity  of  the  terminations  -Aog,  -ρο$,  is  still  farther 
shown  by  the  correspondence  in  meaning  of  the  compound  endings 
-r-Xoff,  -r-Aij,  -θ-λο^,  -^-λη  with  those  in  -τ-ρο^,  -r-ρα,  -θ-ρο^,  -θ-ρα; 
compare  for  example,  Ιχέ-τ-λη,  "the  plough-tail,"  with £ρο-τ-ρον,  "the 
plough"  itself;  and  see  Pott,  Etym,  Forsch.  n.  p.  555. 

We  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  combination  t-^r 
when  speaking  of  the  numerals  and  comparatives  (§  157),  and  have 
indicated  the  probability  that  the  element  τ-  is  not  the  third  pro- 
noun, but  the  second,  under  the  form  rv-  or  -n.  As  a  termination  we 
have  not  only  the  forms  -τε-ρο-^,  τ-ρο-^,  but  also  -τερ-^,  -τι^ρ-^,  -ιτορ-^. 
In  import  these  forms  differ  little  from  the  simpler  ending  -ri^g. 
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According  to  Buttmami  {Ausfuhrl.  SprL  §  119  b)  the  latter  is  morr 
general,  and  is  used  as  a  kind  of  participle;  thus,  while  οΐχψο^ 
means,  "the  inhabitants  of  a  country,"  we  have  in  Pkto,  Pftad.\ 
p.  1 1 1  c:  xol  δη  xcel Ο^εών  εδη  τε  χαΐ  Ιερά  avtoig  είνοί  Ιν  άς xom 
οΙχψ}χς  είναι  ^εονς,  "in  which,  the  gods  really  dwell**  In  some  cue 
the  difference  seems  to  have  been  merely  that  the  Attics  prefemc 
the  stronger  fonn  in  -τηρ :  thus  they  wrote  γναι&ήμ^  for  ywifii^ 
δοζηρ  for  iori/g,  &c.  (Pierson  ad  Maarid.  v.  γνοΗίχψιοαο)*  Koue  is 
'τήρ  may  even  be  used  with  a  paesive  signification,  l^e  some  of  tbob 
in  -της:  thus,  we  have  Ινδντηρ  «έηλος  in  Sophocles  (IVadktii. 6Πι 
The  termination  -τήρ  does  not  differ  at  all  in  value  from  -ταρ.  ^ordi 
compounded  with  the  latter  are  invariably  paroxytones,  witHui 
former  oxytones,  a  fact  which  we  might  thus  express;  the  noom  a- 
pressing  agency,  which,  either  from  being  compounds,  or  fromreqic:' 
ing  emphasis  on  their  root-syllable,  draw  back  the  accent,  dumgeti: 
termination  -ττ^ρ  into  -τωρ.  Thus,  ηαηηρ  makes  άηάνορ,  because  tt 
accent  is  thrown  back  towards  the  negative  a,  and  we  find^op»^ 
ρ^]τήρ,  because  the  emphasis  lies  upon  the  verb-syllable.    Jost  mu 
same  way  we  have  άφρων  and  Οωφρίον  from  φρήν  (seen  §11 6).  Sok- 
times  this  compound  termination  appears  under  the  forms  -f -ρό-^ι'^^ 
and  -τρο-ν,  as  in  Ιατρός,  χαλαίότρα,  χέι^τρον,  which  must  be  ropposei 
to  be  corrupted  from  •^7|ρy  as  the  more  common  -ta-ra  is  from  -tra-n 
found  in  qua-tvor  (above,  §  158).     In  Sanscrit  we  have  bothfriic: 
tar,  in  Latin  tor,  -turus,  the  latter  generally  as  a  future  paiticipk• 
also  in  the  feminine  as  a  noun  expressing  the  office  or  function  οί« 
person  designated  by  the  ending  -tor;  thus,  pra-toTj  pra-twa^  ^ 
The  forms  -τρο-^,-τρα,  sometimes  appear  as  -θρo-l/,-0'ριt,as  inoiUd^ 
ούρη-^ρα  (not  connected  with  ^Βι/ρα,  as  Home  Tooke  supposes,  Di^* 
sions  ofPurley,  n.  p. 316),  τίλΐ-^ρσν,&ο.  Giese  suggests  {^^olDtsk"- 
p.  108),  that  this  aspiration  of  the  t  is  caused  by  the  ρ.    This,lH*- 
ever,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  inevitable,  otherwise  we  shoold  ba^ 
no  terminations  in  -τρο-^.  A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  ^p^f 
compared  with  τρεϊξ,  and  in  "three"  compared  with  dreL    The  uie  * 
tity  of  the  terminations  -θροι/  and  -χρον  is  manifest  on  a  oomparJis 
of  αν-τρον  with  βάρα-^ρον.  The  former  is  not  connected  witbat^<^ 
αημι^  ^  ^^^  supposes,  but  with  ανά,'ΒΛά  it  signifies  a  passage  αΙ>•^^ 
ground  in  a  solid  substance — e.  g.  a  rock — as  opposed  to  βάρα-^ο^^ 
(=|)α^α•θρον),  which  implies  a  passage  in  the  ground  below  os.  ^< 
may  also  compare  6ν^ρ(θΛος  from  άναδρώπταν  or  αναίρβν=β'** 
βλΐπειν  (see  Lobeck,  Pcaral.  118).   The  feminine  of  these  tenmoati<s> 
in  Greek  is  -τειρα,  -τρία,  -χριδ,  -τηρίδ,  and  -χρέωνα,  in  Sansoit  tn. 
and  in  Latin  trie.  These  forms  have  been  explained  in  the  last  cbApt<? 
By  the  addition  of  the  second  pronominal  element,  we  obtain  thefortl)^ 
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forms  τήριος  in  Greek,  and  -torius  in  Latin,  both  for  sabstantives  and 
for  adjectives;  thus,  δρα(^ηριος,  ηοτήριχ>ν^  eenatorius,  victoria.  By  a 
similar  addition  the  Sanscrit  verbal-ending  tav-ya  is  formed  from  the 
second  pronoun  tva.  The  neuter  forms  in  -τήριον  denote  the  place 
where  the  work  of  the  agent,  who  is  designated  by-riyg,  -τηρ,  is  carried 
on.  When  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  similar  place  in  reference  to  an 
agent  defined  by  the  ending  νς=Γις,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
word  an  a(^'ective  form,  and  put  it  in  the  neuter  gender.  Thus,  from 
τροφε^'ς=^τροφΒ'Πς^  we  have  τροφεΐον  (compare  -6ig,  -oiog,  Ac). 
The  comparatives  in  -Icov  from  a(^'ectives  in  -vg  are  other  instances 
of  this  formation.  The  Latin  language  has  terminations  -ber^'bra,  brum; 
-cer,  'Cris,  -crufn,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  suffixes  which  we  have 
been  considering:  ore-ber^  verte-brOy  mem-brum;  pul-cer,  volu-eriSy 
sepul'Crum,  The  latter  seem  to  be  another  form  of  the  ending  -cuius, 
composed  of  the  second  element  and  -lus  (Ao^).  A  comparison  of 
U'ber  with  otr-θαρ,  and  ru-brum  with  Ιρυ-^ρόν^  makes  it  possible  that 
some  connexion  may  subsist  between  these  endings  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  between  /era  and  ^ρ,  so  that  the  b  will  be  a  remnant 
of  the  labial  involved  in  the  second  element  fa,  just  as  the  c  in  or,  c/, 
represents  the  guttural  portion  of  that  compound  articulation.  We 
refer  to  this  class  of  nouns  the  names  of  months  ending  in  -ber  or 
-bris,  such  as  Septem-ber,  We  cannot  suppose  with  Bopp  {Vergl. 
Gram.  p.  436),  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the 
Sanscrit  substantive  vara,  signifying  'Hime."  Bohlen  {Das  alte  Indien^ 
u.  445)  considers  the  ending  -brum  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  bhrt, 
"to  carry,"  so  that  candelorbrum  would  signify  "the  light-bearer." 
If  the  importation  of  a  verbal  root  were  necessary,  why  should  we 
not  go  at  once  to  the  Latin  root  /er?  The  large  class  of  verbals  in 
-δϊ-Zw,  to  which  nouns  like  fa-bula  might  be  added,  should  induce  us 
to  explain  the  nouns  in  -ber,  -bra,  -brum,  like  those  in  -cer,  -cris,  -crum, 
namely,  by  a  reference  to  the  constant  interchange  of  I  and  r.  This 
is  particularly  exhibited  in  Latin  in  certain  assimilations  arising  from 
abridgment.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  (Varronian»  p.  435),  that 
sacellum  w!is  originally  sacrorculum;  it  is  well  known  that  puella 
is  a  corruption  of  puerula;  and  no  one  will  doubt  that  castellum  is 
derived  from  cas-trum.  The  affinities  of  this  last  word  are  very 
interesting,  and  we  will  digress  from  our  immediate  object  to  trace 
a  few  of  these  ramifications.  The  root  cas-  conveys  the  cognate 
significations  of  "purity"  and  "protection,"  which  are  related  as 
effect  and  cause.  When  religious  reverence  throws  its  shield  over  any 
person  or  locality,  it  becomes,  according  to  the  Greek  notions,  odiog; 
but  it  is  βέβηλος  when  that  protection  is  withdrawn.  The  idea  of 
order  and  arrangement  is  similarly  opposed  to  that  of  confusion  and 
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license.  We  can  therefore  understand  why  the  same  root  eas-  sboold 
enter  into  cas-^ms^cdnus,  "white"  (Varroniatu  pp.53, 106),  ew-tu, 
"religiously  pure/*  casa,  "a  corered  building,"  Cits-^rumj  "a  fortified 
enclosure,"  χαθα-ρός,  '^undefiled,"  χίό-τός,  ^ihe  ornamented  garmeot 
of  Venus,"  χάδ-μος,  "a  suit  of  armour"  (mythically  the  husbsndd 
αρμονία),  χάό-τωρ,  "the  mailed  warrior"  (6  χίίλχομίτθ€ίς  Pind.),  χού- 
μος, '^ornament  and  order,"  Sanscr.  fiki,  "purificare"  (Hombokit, 
KosmoSf  VoL  l  note  27),  &c.  Combining  all  these  and  many  other 
parallelisms  which  might  be  adduced,  we  shall  see  that  the  Latio 
caS'trum,  like  the  Greek  τίμ^η)ς  and  its  cognate  temp^mm^  combiDed 
a  signification  of  safety  with  that  of  sanctity,  and  held  out  a  warning 
to  all  intruders.  The  plural,  which  is  most  generally  used,  mmh 
indicates  the  collective  nature  of  a  camp,  and  is  therefore  quite  analo- 
gous to  mcmia,  &c* 

268  From  all  these  comparisons,  it  must  appear  pretty  obTioQs 
that  -Αος  and  -Qog  are  identical  terminations;  and  when  we  ooDsder 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  combined  with  pronominal  elements. 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  must  themselves  belong  to  the  formatiTe 
element  of  inflected  language.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  b 
whidi  of  the  pronominal  roots  we  are  to  seek  the  common  origin  d 
these  particles.  At  one  time  we  were  disposed  to  connect  them  with 
the  dental  degenerations  of  the  second  element;  and  the  principles 
of  etymology  are  not  opposed  to  this  conclusion;  nevertheless,  after 
sifting  all  the  evidence,  and  balancing  one  induction  against  tbe 
other,  we  have  come,  with  full  conviction,  to  the  result,  that  the 
elements  λ-  and  ρ-  are  by-forms  of  the  third  pronoun,  and  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  other  dental  liquid  v.  The  following  «« 
the  leading  proofs. 


*  The  Professor  ofComparative  Philology,  to  whom  we  have  more  thanonc* 
alluded,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  a  character  for  originality,  has  ventured  to  proposi 
that  castrum  means  "an  axe,*'  and  that  it  is  derived  from  carfo,  which,  borrowing 
a  principle  from  this  book,  he  connects  with  ciedo  {Proceed  of  the  Phil-  Soe.  u• 
pp.  249  sqq.).  His  grand  reason  for  this  conclusion  is,  "that  the  suffix -ί^ 
denotes  always  an  instrument.'*  Now  to  say  nothing  of plaustrum  οχιά  clau^f^ 
which  he  quotes,  are  antrum^  tkeatrum^  monstrum,  fenestra,  veratrum^  end  msny 
like  words,  properly  designated  as  instruments?  It  is  palpably  absurd  to  prf^ 
the  phrases  movere  castra^ ponere  castra  with  this  view.  No  one  ever  feltanyie• 
consistency,  when  it  was  still  left  for  despairing  ingenuity  to  convert  a  caoip 
into  a  tool-chest.  Besides,  castrum  occurs  in  the  singular,  and  who  wonldthiJ* 
of  translating  castellum^  "  a  little  chopper"  ?  An  absurd  etymology  provokeeoni 
mirth ;  but  those  who  are  anxious  that  scientific  grammar  should  take  root  u» 
this  country  will  regret  to  find  such  crude  puerilities  recorded  in  the  annals  of* 
learned  society. 
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Although  δει^λός  seems  to  stand  in  a  certain  opposition  to  du-vog, 
these  words  are  easily  reconcileable  according  to  the  principle  of 
contrast,  which  cannot  depend  upon  the  termination,  for  lx3ray-Aog= 
ϊχηλαγ-λοζ  corresponds  in  meaning  to  dn-vog;  and  they  are  brought 
together  in  the  Latin  di-ntSf  which  answers  to  δεν-νός,  just  as  con- 
versely mag-nus  does  to  μεγά-λο-.  Then,  in  the  Greek  language  itself 
we  may  compare  οργα-νον  with  κρότα-λον,  όεΐό-τρον;  ορφ-νός  and 
όρφα-νός  with  τνφ-λος;  λνγ-ρός  with  ότνγ-νός;  ίχ^-ρός  with  [l]|i- 
vos ;  κα-λός  and  τοα&α-ρός  with  xot-voff ;  οίκν-ρός  with  ΙλΒεν-νός-,  and 
many  others,  which  clearly  show  that  the  terminations  -Aoff,  -ρος,  -vog^ 
agree  in  expressing  objective  relations,  or  in  denoting  that  an  object 
presents  itself  to  our  observation  a  shaving  a  certain  capability  or  use. 
To  these  special  instances  we  must  add  the  general  fact  that  the  use 
of  ρ-  as  an  af&c  indicating  motion  or  conveying  the  idea  of  "  beyond  " 
(§  130)  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  use  of  -i;,  to  mark  the  accusa- 
tive, as  the  case  of  motion  towards  an  object. 

It  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  important  confirmation  of  this 
view,  that  the  only  Latin  and  Greek  pronouns  which  exhibit  the 
liquid  Z,  λ — namely,  iUe  or  ollus  and  alius,  αλλοζ — are  manifestly 
derived  from  ava=Fa'va  (§  116),  so  that  tcbI-voq  and  ille  correspond 
not  only  in  meaning  (§  135),  but,  ultimately,  in  form.  We  have  a 
slighter  evidence  of  the  same  kind  in  the  use  of  the  liquid  b  by  the 
Hebrews  to  express  the  most  emphatic  employment  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  pronoun  n-  (above,  §  184). 

269  But  we  rest  our  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  the  prono- 
minal elements  λ,  ρ,  ν  chiefly  on  the  extensive  and  essential  corre- 
spondences of  their  use  as  verbal  roots.  And,  first,  with  regard  to 
the  identity  of  λ-  and  ρ-  as  they  appear  in  verbs. 

The  intensive  particle  ρα,  which  belongs  to  this  family,  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  facility,  easy  motion,  and  so  forth.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly recognised  its  connexion  with  φε-ειν,  ρά-διος,  &c.  Now 
there  are  two  Sanscrit  verbal  roots  with  the  same  meaning,  ri  and 
m,  both  signifying  "to  go."  We  do  not  conceive  that  the  sibilant 
prefixed  to  the  second  interferes  with  its  relationship  to  the  first. 
The  present  of  en  is  sardmi^^adeo  aliquem.  This  word  is  of  course 
related  to  deserere,  salire.  We  consider  too  that  conserere  and  con- 
sulere  are  the  same  word.  "Without  doubt,"  says  Niebuhr  (Hist  of 
Bome^  I.  p.  512),  "the  name  consules  means  nothing  more  than 
simply  colleagues:  the  syllable  sul  is  found  in  prcesul  and  exsuly  where 
it  signifies  07ie  who  is :  thus  consules  is  tantamount  to  consentes,  the 
name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods."     This  is  not  altogether 
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accurate*:  the  word  consentes  means  "those  who  are  together" 
(compare  ab~8entee,  pras-sentes):  conmdes,  "those  who  go  together," 
prassul^  "he  who  goes  before,"  exetU^  "he  who  goes  out."  That  the 
Romans  habitually  spoke  of  "going,"  where  we  should  rather  in- 
dicate "being,"  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  words  in  it-,  as  paries^ 
aries^  miles,  pedes,  eques,  Ac.  Κ  sa-li-re,  se-re-re  are  the  same  word, 
It  and  re  must  be  the  same  root,  and  therefore  lev-is  and  rap-idus  are 
connected.  The  former  contains  the  root  AsP,  which  we  shall  show 
in  a  future  chapter  in  all  its  various  uses.  It  signifies  both  "to  see" 
and  "to  take;"  we  have  the  former  meaning,  e.  g.  in  φ-ρ(ϊ)χο);  the 
latter  in  rap-to,  rap-idus^  and  lev-is,  lev-are.  We  may  also  compare 
Sanscrit  vrikas  (Sabine  hirpus=^virptiSy  or  vripxis  or  trpti*,  Lithuan. 
fffilkas,  Latin  luptts,  Goth,  tml/s)  with  the  Greek  λν-χος,  the  connexion 
of  which  with  λευ-χός= λευκός,  λύκη,  lux,  λνκαβας,  and  the  root  λίΡ, 
"to  see,"  is  well  known.  Thus  the  old  difficulty  about  Apollo's 
epithet  XvTCBiog  vanishes  at  once. 

270  With  respect  to  the  identity  of  q-  and  ν  in  this  reference, 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  here  what  we  have  incidentally 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  when  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
ideas  of  progressive  time  and  recurrence  are  connected  with  our 
conceptions  of  the  regular  flowing  of  water.  As  the  cycles  of  hours 
and  seasons  are  always  reconmiencing,  it  is  plain  that  our  first  notions 
of  progression  in  time  must  be  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
those  of  recurrence;  and  there  is  no  object  presented  to  the  senses 
which  is  more  likely  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  course  of  time,  than 
the  noiseless,  but  unceasing  flow  of  the  running  stream.  Not  to 
enter  upon  any  metaphysical  discussion  of  this  point,  etymolc^ 
renders  it  sufficiently  plain,  that  the  words  which  imply  "flowing," 
"progression,"  and  "recurring,"  are  connected  with  the  scune  ele- 
mental root. 

The  particle,  which,  in  the  Latin  language,  expresses  return, 
reversion,  and  recurrence,  is  that  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of 
these  very  words — namely,  the  prefix  re.  In  the  Greek  language, 
the  functions  of  this  particle  are  performed  by  the  preposition  ά-νά, 
while  the  particle  and  affix  -ρα,  -ρ  denotes,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
motion  in  a  direction  previously  indicated.  Now  the  idea  of  motion 
in  a  direct  line  is  the  idea  of  perpetual  recurrence,  for  the  line  is  a 
series  of  points  with  evanescent  inter  «rals;  and  this  again  is  the  idea 
of  progressive  time.     For  our  purpose,  therefore,  it  only  remains  to 


*  Lobeck  too  has  subsequently  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  remark  of 
Niebuhr's  (Paralipom,  p.  128,  note  16). 
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show  that  in  their  employment  as  verbal  roots,  λ-,  ρ-,  ν-  are  indif- 
ferently used  to  express  these  connected  ideas. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  while  νεομεα,  νΐόόομαν,  νόότος,  &c. 
express  return  and  recurrence,  and  while  viog  implies  change,  which 
is  included  in  the  idea  of  motion  (above,  §  55),  the  words  νέω,  vccvg, 
νάμα,  &c.  convey  the  meaning  of  "being  in  the  water,  being  borne 
along  the  stream,"  &c.  Now  a  very  similar  conception  is  expressed 
by  the  cognate  roots  ^έω,  φενμα,  π-λέω,  Λ-λν-νω,  λούω;  rapio,  p-luoj 
f'luoy  lavo,  Ac;  compare  *^;|Τ£-Λωρ^  with  aqua  lavans^  fluens.  We 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  these  roots  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
term  for  "a  year"  —  a  period  which  includes  all  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  which  is  always  progressive,  yet  always  recommencing;  always 
changing,  but  always  resuming  its  identity.  Now  in  the  ancient 
Etruscan,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  pure  Pelasgian  in  its  calen- 
dar, we  find  the  word  ri-l  signifying  "a  year."  As  the  termination 
corresponds  to  the  patronymic  I-  in  servi-lius,  fi-lius,  which  in  Greek 
is  it-  or  i-,  as  in  '^ίτρεί-δηξ,  vZ-Suyif,  we  may  compare  ri-l  with  δει- 
^QOVf  which  denotes  the  motion  of  water.  Similarly,  the  Latin  annus, 
more  anciently  anu«, must  denote  at  once  "the  ever-flowing "(άί-ναο^), 
and  "the  ever-returning"  (άεΐ  νεόμενος).  Accordingly,  anus=janus 
stands  on  the  same  footing  as  a^il,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  God 
of  the  Tuscan  year. 

It  will  be  admitted,  we  trust,  that  the  result  of  this  investigation 
is  to  identify  the  element  Α-=ρ-  with  the  third  pronominal  root  i;-. 
And  if  any  one  seeks  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  these  inquiries, 
he  may  be  told  that  these  combinations  have  enabled  us  to  supply  the 
only  link  wanted  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  which  proves  the 
wonderful  and  systematic  perfection  of  the  formative  contrivances  of 
inflected  language. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
NOUNS  USED  AS  PREPOSITIONS. 

27  L  (l)'^vfxa.  Its  true  meaning  suggested  by  its  apparently  pleonaetic  use. 
272  Connexion  of  ivtua^^riv^HaBnaiaaTi.  273  Words  containing  &a- ;  their 
cognate  meanings.  274  Ideas  of  separation  and  will  meet  in  that  of  tuuiy. 
275  Analysis  of  F-xor.  276  Proper  names  which  inclade  theee  syllables. 
277  Compounds  of  IWexoranda  pronoun.  JETvexa  should  be  written  for  οΰνηα, 
when  the  latter  appears  as  a  preposition.  278  (2)  Χάριψ,  Distinctive  use  of 
χάριν  and  ?v£xa.  270  Meaning  of  9τρό$;|^άριι^.  280  Examination  of  the  class 
of  words  to  which  χάρις  belongs.  Xo^ifogj  χορός,  and  χώρα.  281  ΧΕρβος, 
χοιράς,χίίρ,&ο,  2S2  ΧόροίΙτ,χόρνβδις,  ana  χάρων,  2SS Χάρων Ληά  Γηρν€ί9. 
284  Military  applications  of  the  words  χάρμη,  χρίία,&ο,  285  The  same  idea 
conveyed  by  ΰρης,ηρα,&,ο.  286  A  similar  reference  discovered  in  the  primi- 
tive meaning  οίχάραζ.  287  Associations  by  contrast  in  the  acceptations  of 
the  root  χαρ-.  288  More  doubtful  affinities  of  χάρις.  289  (3)  ^hajv.  Its 
prepositional  use.  290  Meaning  of  dtxij.  291  Connected  applications  of  ^τάρ£$ 
and  δίχη.  "The  Graces'*  and  "fair  dealing."  292  This  is  supported  by  the 
etymology  of  δίκη. 

271  "DY  the  side  of  the  regular  prepositions,  which,  as  we 
""^  have  seen,  are  reducible  to  the  simplest  pronominal 
element»,  the  fixed  mflexions  or  adverbial  forms  of  many  nouns 
and  pronouns  are  used  syntactically  as  prepositions,  that  is,  thej 
are  employed  in  connexion  with  some  case,  usually  the  genitive, 
or,  in  common  language,  they  govern  that  case.  Thus  we  have 
ayxL  and ίγγύς,  ΙγγνϋΊ,,  "near,"  one  evidently  the  dative  of  ay|, 
the  shortened  form  οίάγχάλη,  the  other  exhibiting  iv  prefixed  to 
the  dativeof  a  word  synonymous  with  }^,  The  idea  of  separation 
is  expressed  by  ατερ=αντερ,  by  χωρίζ,  the  fragmentary  dative  of 
χώρα,  and  by  τηλε,  τηλου,  τηλό^ι^  and  τηλό^εν,  diflPerent  cases  of 
a  word  denoting  growth  and  extension  (below,  §  344).  Among 
the  cases  of  nouns,  which  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  definite 
syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  there  are  three  words  which 
deserve  special  notice  for  etymological  considerations.  These 
words  are  (1)  ένεκα  or  sxort,  (2)  χάριν^  and  (3)  δίκην.  As 
these  quasi-prepositions  have  a  sort  of  connexion  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  as  the  first  two  belong,  each  of  them,  to  an  extensive 
family  of  words  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained,  we 
shall  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  their  consideration. 

(1)   It  is  generally  laid  down  that  ενετία  signifies   "on  account 
of,"  "for  the  sake  of;"  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  genitive  case, 
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with  which  ενεχα  is  generally  found,  may  stand  alone  with  the  same 
signification,  as  when  Thucydides  says  (i.  4)  that  Minos  cleared  the 
iBgean  sea  of  pirates  as  far  as  he  could,  tov  rag  7ΐροό6δ(ϊυς  μάλλον 
Uvai  αντώ^  and  also  that  the  genitive  case  may  he  accompanied  hy 
some  additional  preposition  conveying  a  similar  meaning,  or  by  χάρνν : 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  passages;  Sophocles,  PAi7ociei.  554; 

a  τοϊβιν  ^Αργείοιόιν  άμφϊ  όον  'vBxa 

βουλενματ  lotL 
Thucydides,  νιπ.  92 :  καΐ  6  μίν  Θηραμένης  Ιλ^ών  ίς  τον  Πειραιά... 
οόον  κάΙ  anh  βοής  ένεκα  ώργίξετο  rofe  δπλίταις'  ό  δε  ^ΑρΙύταρχοζ 
καΐ  οί  ΙναντΙοι  χω  πλτβει  (read  τα  αλΎ^ει)  ίχαλεπαινον.  Xenophon, 
HellenicuA, §  31 :  πέμπων  δε  πρέόβεις  δ  Πανΰανίας  πρbg  τους  Ιν 
Πειραιεϊ  Ικελευεν  απάναι  Ιπϊ  τα  ίαχηών'  ΙπεΙ  5'  ουκ  ΙπεΙ&οντο^ 
προόέβαλλεν  οόον  από  βοής  ένεκεν,  όπως  μη  δήλος  εΧη  ευμενής  αύ- 
τοις  ων.  Lysias  de  Evandri  probatione,  p.  176:  a  ^είς  rbv  περί  των 
δοκιμαβιών  νόμον  [ούχ  ηκι6τά\  περί  των  Ιν  ο^γαρ%Ια  άρξάντων 
ένεκεν  ^^ηκεν.  Plato, PoZiacwi, ρ. 302 β:  ου  μην  αΐΧ  ύς  γε  το  όλον 
ΐ6ως  απαν^*  ένεκα  του  τοιούτου  πάντες  δρώμεν  χάριν.  Legg.  in. 
p.  701  ϋ:  άλλ'  Ιπανερωταν  rb  νυν  δη  λεχ^έν,  το  τίνος  δη  χάριν 
ένεκα  ταύτα  Ιλεχ^η.  In  Aristophanes,  Thesmoph.  372, 

η  Μηδους  Ιπάγονόι  της 

χώρας  οϋνεκ  [leg.  εΐν&Ι]  Ιτά  βλάβγ^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  last  three  words  are  a  mere  repetition  of  those 
my.SQ7 :  κερδών  ουνεκ  [εΐνεκ]  ΙπΙ  βλάβγ.  We  think,  however, that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  place  them  between  brackets,  as  Dindorf  has 
done.  In  the  other  passages  it  is  easy  to  show  that  ένεκα  is  neither 
superfluous  nor  insignificant.  The  phrase  o6ov  απο  βοής  ένεκα,  used 
by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  is  probably  a  military  expression:  for 
a  Greek  battle  generally  began  with  a  shout,  and  if  the  parties  did 
not  go  farther  than  that,  it  was  of  course  only  a  sham-fight.  And 
thus  Xenophon  says  that  Pausanias  attacked  the  Peiraeus  merely  so 
far  as  shouting  went;  he  made  a  false  attack:  and  Thucydides  states 
that  whereas  Aristarchus  and  the  young  oligarchs  who  accompanied 
him  were  sincerely  indignant  (we  read  either  τω  άλή^ει  or  τω  πλη^'ει 
τω  άλή^ει^  the  latter  having  been  merged  in  the  former  from  its  simi- 
larity of  appearance),  Theramenes  only  affected  to  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers, — o6ov  απο  βοής  ένεκα  ώρ^/ξετο,  he  showed  his 
anger  only  so  far  as  making  an  outcry  went.  In  these  two  passages, 
then,  ένεκα  clearly  means  "only."  In  all  the  other  instances  of  al- 
leged pleonasm  the  signification  obviously  is  "especially,"  "in  par- 
ticular." Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  passage  of  Lysias,  we 
ought  to  bracket,  not  περί,  as  Bekker  has  done,  but  ούχ  ηκιβτα,  which 
seems  to  be  a  gloss  upon  ΐνεκεν.  The  etymological  analysis,  which  we 
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shall  now  attempt,  will  show  us  that  both  these  adverbial  meanings, 
"only'*  and  "especially,^'  are  included  among  the  primitiYe  significi- 
tions  of  svBxa. 

272  The  relationship  between  iv&uc  and  sxatL  or  Fxi^rt,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  is  the  same  as  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  Italian  synonyms  in  fuori  and  fuori,  which  are  used  indif- 
ferently as  prepositions  signifying  "without."  "Exccth  the  older  word, 
has  the  complete  case-ending,  and  is  used  without  the  preposition  Iv, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  the  locative  in  the  more  recent  lajigoage; 
BVBXa  contains  the  preposition  iv  prefixed  to  a  mutilated  locative  of 
Bxag^  The  formation  of  BVB7ta=iv  Bxa  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
of  ϊναντα=1ν  &vta  and  ίμηα=^1ν  πάόί,ν.  In  BVBxa  the  aspirate  of 
the  noun  has  been  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  the  word,  according 
to  a  principle  mentioned  before,  of  which  the  Greek  language  fur- 
nishes many  examples:  thus  &  πρ6  οδον  makes  φρούδος^  and  6  ar^o 
ορών,  φροι;ρ<>^.  Indeed,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  when 
Iv  Ixa  became  a  single  word,  the  aspirate  should  be  so  transposed,  for 
the  analogies  of  Hellenism  do  not  permit  an  aspirated  vowel  any 
where  but  in  the  first  syllable,  and  it  is  remarked  as  a  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Athenians  that  they  said  τα&ς  instead  οΐταώξ — tpULoff' 
χος  γαρ  ουόα  χαΐ  ηγΒμονιχη  την  φνόίν  η  δαόύτης  τοϊς  TBlevrcdois 
μέρΒύι  τών  ονομάτων  ουδοίμώς  Ιγχα^Βίργννται  (Athenffius,p.397F). 
We  find  a  similar  transfer  even  in  the  case  of  aspirated  consonants: 
as  in  τρέφω,  ϋ'ρέψω ;  Ιχω^  Ιξω^  &c.  From  these  instances,  and  from 
mere  erases  like  ^οψάτα>ν  for  rb  ίμάτιον,  we  must  distinguish  (a) 
those  in  which  it  appears  uncertain  whether  there  is  a  transfer  of  the 
aspirate  or  not,  as  in  τί%ρΐΛΛον  from  τενρα-  and  ΐηηος,  (b)  those  in 
which  the  aspiration  seems  to  result  merely  from  a  contact  with  the 
ρ,  as  in  %ρά66ω  for  ταράόόω,  and  (c)  those  words  (like  &όρνβος 
compared  with  τύρβη^  Χρίομαι,  with  τρέω,  and  θρι^τω  and  ^ρ^χνω 
with  χρνφή  and  τρύω)  in  which  the  aspirate  seems  to  result  merely 
from  a  kind  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty  of  use  (see  above  §§.  100, 
164).  ^Exa  as  a  mutilated  though  old  form  of  the  dative  or  locative 
may  be  compared  with  λίΛα  in  the  phrase  χρίΒΐ/ν  71%  Ιΐχ/Ιψ^  where 
tkavo^'vA  a  regular  adjective  from  ΐΛάα,  andA/;ra  ϊλανον  signifies  ^'olive- 
oil"  (Buttmann,  Ausf.  Sprl,  VoL  L  p.  229);  χέρψ  for  χέρατι,  gives  us 
the  intermediate  stage.  But  we  have  the  proper  ending  of  the  locative 
in  the  form  %vb%bv^  from  which  BVBxa  is  derived  (above,  §  114),  airf 
which  is  often  used  even  in  the  more  recent  Attic  writers:  compare 
κα,  XBV\  ?νθα,  ϊν^Βν\  ϊηΒίχα^  ϊπΒΐχΒν\  πρόό^α,  ηρόό^Βν,  &c 

273  The  element  Ιχα,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  synonyms 
Bxart  and  BVBxa,  occurs  also  in  the  following  words:   Βχάβη,  ίχάς^ 
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ixa^BVf  ίχάλη^  έχϋψηδη,  eTtaotog,  ixatBQog,  ίχάτη,  Sxatog,  SicηL•£,  and 
ίχών,  besides  a  great  number  of  derivatives,  as  ίτοά-εργος,  ίχατψβόλος^ 
ίχψβόλθ£,  &c.  To  classify  these  words  we  will  first  set  apart  the 
proper  names  Έχάβη,  ^Εκάλη,  and  ^Εααψηδψ  The  remaining  words 
are  a  substantive  ?jeag,  genit.  Jhca^BV,  dat.  &uc  or  bxbv  found  in  a;£x(," ). 
with  which  are  connected  the  two  ac^ectives  Sxa-tog  (fem.  ίτοάτη),  and 
ixdv  (ixo-vt-g) ;  the  comparative  and  superlative  ixa-XBQog,  εκαό-τος: 
and  the  dative  ίχψί  of  a  substantive  ξχης  (ax-ya-t-g)  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence, by  the  side  of  which  we  have  the  ac^ective  ίχηλος.  Such  is 
obviously  the  proper  grammatical  classification  of  this  set  of  words,  so 
far  as  regards  the  forms.  We  must  now  investigate  their  significations. 
^Exagj  which  is  used  as  an  adverb,  denotes  distance,  whether  in  space 
or  time;  as  χ&ΰτ  ονχ  iytag  πον  (SophocL  Philoct  41),  "he  is  not  far 
ofif;"  ovx  iTthg  χρόνου  nagaotiu  (Herod,  vm.  154),  "he  will  be  here  at 
no  distant  period.*'  The  word  belongs  to  the  oldest  state  of  the  language. 
A  grammarian  under  the  head  ποίον  γλώόόία  χαχα  noXng  remarks, 
Θζββαλ&ν — ixag.  πόφ^ω  (Bekkeri  Anecd.  p.  1095,  note),  which  is  much 
the  same  as  calling  it  a  Pelasgian  word (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Bomeyi,  p.  30, 
note  69).  Έκαθεν  generally  means  "from  or  of  that  which  is  distant : " 
it  may  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  sxccg  (Homer,  Odyas.  xvn.  25:  Ιχαθθΐ' 
Si  τε  &6tv  φάι^  είναι),  as  the  genitive  of  other  words  is  also  used  to 
denote  locality.  The  idea  of  distance  is  also  conveyed  hy^Exatog/Εχάτη, 
which  are  epithets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  two  distant  'powers  (Theatre 
of  the  Greeks,  6th  edition,  p.  [23]),  and  by  the  epithets  ixa-a(fyog, 
ixarη-βόλog  especially  applied  to  them.  That  the  numeral  ixatov  has 
no  real  connexion  with  these  words  may  be  seen  by  the  accentuation ; 
and  it  has  been  shown  before  that  it  belongs  to  entirely  a  di£ferent  class 
(§  162).  The  idea  of  distance  is  exchanged  for  that  of  separation  in  the 
words  ixά'τεQog,  "either  one  of  two;"  Ixatf-rog,  "each  one  by  himself 
out  of  many;**  the  latter  is  analogous  to  oXiyoo-rog,  noXXoo-tog,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  before.  A  comparison  of  i7tά-tεQog  with  άμφό- 
τεQog  shows  how  completely  the  former  represents  the  sense  of  unity 
conveyed  by  the  Sanscrit  S-kas.  Plato  defines  the  two  comparatives  by 
saying  (Theastet.  185  b)  :  or^  άμφοτέρω  δύο,  ίχάτερον  dl•  fv.  The  gram- 
marians imderstood  the  distinction.  Thus  Maximus  Planudes  says  (apud 
Bachmarm,  Anecd,  u.  p.  88, 1.  25):  ίχάτεροι^  χαϊ  αμφότεροι,  htl  dvoy 
exa&coL  xol  πάvtεg  Ιλϊ  Λολλών.  διάφορα  δε  oti  το  μίν  ίχάτερον 
χαϊ  ξχαότον  Ιπϊ  των  δtyρημέvωg  Ινεργονντων  τ  ν  νοεϊταν,  το 
δε  άμφότερον  χαΐ  nάvτεg  ΙηΙ  των  ό^βvημμivωg,  And  this  dis- 
tinction is  illustrated  by  another  grammarian  {Bachmann.  Anecd.  n. 
p.  376,  1.  10):  άμφότερον  doxbv  φίρουόιν,  ήγουν  ϊνα  δοχόν* 
ίχάτερον  δοχον  φέρουόνν,  ijyow  δύο  δoxoύg,  χωρΐ^  Sxa6τog» 
This  idea  of  separation  and  unity  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  phrase 

II 
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ώς  &uc<ftOi,  "  severaUy,"  as  in  Thocyd.  l  3 :  ot  ως  ίχαότοί'ΈίΛίρη^ 
^the  Hellenes,  taken  eeverally  or  as  separate  tribes,**  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  ξύμχαντες.  So  abo  in  Thncyd.  l  36,  we  have  τοις  u  iifir 
παόι  xtd  χαθ^  hucatov,  and  in  Aristotle,  PoUHcs^  m.  15,  §  16,  m 
read  ina&tov  xai  ivbg  otai  όυμοίλαύνων  χρείχχω.  We  have  s  etui 
farther  modification  in  ixiiv,  ίκηλος^  which  imply,  acting  by  onedi^ 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  any  other  person,  acting  aoan^ 
to  one's  own  will  and  pleasure,  doing  anything  of  one's  own  accord, 
without  consulting  or  being  influenced  by  any  other  person.  Of  the 
two  ac^ectives  ixtAp  refers  rather  to  the  free-will  of  the  agent,  &i}2os 
to  his  freedom  from  disturbance,  and  his  consequent  pleasiue  ind 
quiet.  Yet  both  of  them  equally  convey  the  idea  that  the  persoD  dee- 
cribed  is  some  one  by  himself^  that  is,  considered  without  reference  Ui 
any  one  else.  Hence  ixdv  is  particularly  opposed  to  /U^c,  as  in  So- 
phocles, (Ed.  Col  939:  /%rc  χούχ  έχων,  and  it  is  used'in  speekiiig 
of  errors  which  men  have  committed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
consequences,  as  when  IVometheus  says  (.£schyL  JfVom•  265): 

iyh  Sk  ra&&'  Snavt*  ηπιατάμην' 
ίηών^  ίχών  {Ιμαρτσν  σύχ  άξ^νηΰομοί. 
In  the  phrase  ίχων  ilvcu^  this  adjective  points  still  more  directly  to 
the  independent  agency,  as  in  Herodotus,  vn.  164 :  ixciv  re  dvai  %ύ 
duvov  iniovtog  ούδΒνός;  so  that  the  phrase  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Atticism  rb  ha  όφας  dvat  (Thucyd.  iv.  28).  'ΈχηΙος  generally 
implies  uninterrupted  rest  and  quietness,  the  results  of  non-inter- 
ference from  without.  We  have  already  explained  the  pΓindpIea^ 
cording  to  which  εΰκηλος  is  only  a  by-form  of  ξχηλος  (above,  §  116)^ 
it  is  expressly  stated  by  ApoUonius  {Bekkeri  Anecd.  p.  558)  that 
εΰκηλος  is  related  to  ίχηλος  in  the  same  way  as  svts  to  ore.  Homer 
invariably  uses  hcrjti  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  some  divinity,  to 
express  that  the  action  in  question  has  been  effected  by  the  aid  or 
special  favour  of  the  protecting  power.  Thus  Odyss.  xx.  42,  Ulysses 
addressing  Minerva,  asks: 

εΐηερ  γαρ  Tctelvca^u,  dwg  τε  όέ&εν  τε  εχψι, 
«y  χεν  ϋχεκΛροφνγοίμι; 

It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Pindar,  e.g.PyM.  v.  9:  ίτίοτι  %^u6aQ{l^^ 
Ka&tOQog^  or  as  expressing  human  agency,  as  in  the  old  proverb: 
εχψι,  I}υL•6ώvtoς  ενρχ}χωρΙη,  "room  enough,  thanks  to  Sj^oboo 
(Strabo,  p.  638);  and  finally,  which  is  much  the  more  common  as*g^ 
as  a  synonym  for  ενεχα,  whether  as  signifying  "by  means  of,"  "^" 
account  of,"  "for  the  sake  of"  (propter),  as  in  Pindar,  Pyth.  X.  58: 
εχαη  Στεφάνων  ^αψον  Iv  αλι^  ^ηόέμεν  Ιν  χαΐ  παλχαχεροις,  ον  wi* 
the  meaning  "as  far  as,"  "in  regard  to"  (quoad),  as  in  ^schylus,  ί^^'• 
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343 :  πλή&ονς  μίν  &v  όάφ*  Ϊ6%^  SKCttt  βαρβάρους  vavch/  κραζηόΜ 
— '*if  it  had  depended  only  on  the  nomher  of  their  ships,  the  Persians 
would  no  doubt  have  gained  the  victory.** 

274  We  have  now  considered  all  the  simple  words  into  which 
ξκα-  enters,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  only  three  meanings,  distance 
or  separation^  toiU,  and  unity.  It  is ^  we  conceive,  easy  to  show  that 
these  are  only  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  idea.  And  first,  the 
ideas  of  separation,  distance,  and  unity  are  identical  That  which  is 
absolutely  distant  or  separated  is  said  to  be  alone ,  i.  e.  all  one:  and 
thus  the  first  numeral  is  expressed  either  by  the  pronominal  element 
ma,  denoting  the  subject  as  opposed  to  the  object,  or  by  some  pronoun 
-i-na  (unuejy  or  i-ka^  which  combines  the  idea  of  definite  locality  with 
that  of  distance.  Again,  the  idea  of  will  is  immediately  derived 
from  that  of  self.  A  man*s  personality,  individuality,  or  character, 
depends  upon  his  will,  as  Schiller  says  (Wallensteine  Tod,  iv.  8): 
"den  Menschen  macht  sein  WUle  gross  und  klein,**  or  rather  the  will 
and  the  character  are  the  same,  for,  as  Novalis  remarks:  '^a  character 
is  a  completely  fashioned  will'*  (ein  Character  ist  ein  vollkommen 
gebildeter  WtUe^  n.  p.  284).  Now  the  very  idea  of  a  distinct  person 
or  individual  is  that  he  cannot  be  divided,  that  he  is  an  unit;  hence 
Paschasius  rightly  asserts — in  Deo  et  homine,  gemina  quidem  ettbstan- 
tia,  eed  nan  gemina  persona  est,  quia  persona  personam  consumere 
potest,  s%ώstantia  vero  stUfStqntiaim  consumere  non  potest  (quoted  by 
Hooker,  Vol.  n.  p.  288  Keble).  So  that  the  meanings  "separation** 
or  "distance,**  conveyed  by  eTCCcg,  ίτίοχος,  and  **will,**  borne  by  bxctv 
and  ΒχηΙος,  as  well  as  the  sense  "only**  or  "especially,**  which  we 
have  extracted  from  ξνεκα  in  the  cases  of  alleged  pleonasm  quoted 
above,  are  all  derivable  from  that  of  "unity,**  which  is  the  meaning 
of  ίχάτερος  and  hcaotog.  "Evaaa  and  ixcctt,  in  the  ordinary  use,  bear 
all  these  modified  but  nearly  connected  significations. 

275  Comparative  grammar  shows  us  that  the  element  S-xa-  is,  in 
fact,  identical  with  that  compound  of  two  pronominal  stems  which 
forms  the  first  Sanscrit  numeral  i-ka-Sy  and  the  Latin  ac^ective 
ce-quu-s ,  denoting  unity  or  sameness.  The  identity  of  I  and  S  is  esta- 
blished by  a  comparison  of  divas  with  ^aog,  &c.,  and  by  the  firequent 
metathesis  of  the  breathings  and  semivowels  (above,  §  116).  It  hap- 
pens in  some  cases  that  a  class  of  words  containing  a  common  element 
preserve  their  external  resemblance  more  completely  in  Greek  than  in 
Sanscrit,  although  the  changes  which  the  root  has  undergone  may  be 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  language.  This  is  one  of 
those  cases:  for,  although  the  element  ixa-  originally  began  with  an 

112 
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aspirated  labial,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  all  words  contaimng 
this  root  are  digammated,  and  from  the  by-form  εΰχηλος,  they  have  in 
every  other  instance  been  consistent  in  the  change  to  the  aspirate,  or 
in  the  suppression  of  the  labial  element ;  whereas  the  Sanscrit  his 
merely  transposed  the  guttural  semivowel  in  the  numeral  i-koB^-dl• 
kas^  and  has  retained  the  labial  alone  in  vag-mi,  "I  will,*^  tai;iu^ 
"will  or  power,"  a-va^as^  "unwilling,"  a^a^yam^  "by  compulsion." 
The  ablative  ναςάί  of  ν€ίς<Μ  is  used  to  signify  "on  account  of ,^  just 
like  ixati^  After  what  has  been  said  about  the  semivowels  in  a  for- 
mer chapter ,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  admitting  the  relation- 
ship of  these  Sanscrit  words  denoting  "will"  to  the  first  numeral  in 
that  language.  This  presumes,  however,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  now  before  us  is  the  element  fa=hOa,  denoting  relative 
nearness.  The  same  must  be  the  case  with  the  noun  αναξ,  andentl; 
pronounced  /άναξ,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  derived  from  fa-vay  the 
older  and  more  correct  form  of  ά-^ά.  In  Ι-γώ ,  Srfccv,  aham^  which 
seem  to  be  connected  in  meaning  with  the  first  Sanscrit  numeral,  the 
first  syllable  is  always  found  without  any  aspirate.  That  the  aspirate 
or  ultimate  guttural,  however,  was  really  an  essential  part  of  the  first 
syllable  of  this  element,  appears  from  the  Latin  secus,  which  is  clearly 
the  representative  of  fxa^.  We  are  obliged  to  infer,  then,  that  although 
i-ydi  S-ya-v,  a-ham^  dtc.,  seem  to  be  connected  in  meaning  with  the 
most  emphatic  demonstrative  ^  for  they  imply  distance  or  separation, 
and  though  hut^y  &c,  bear  the  same  or  a  very  similar  sense,  all  these 
words  are  related,  in  their  first  syllable  as  well  as  in  their  second, to 
the  second  pronominal  element,  and  signify  HYna  which;"  for,  although 
a  may  come  from  va  as  well  as  from  fa,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
different  elements  f-,  at-,  se-,  a-,  vc^  rfr,  should  have  any  other  common 
origin  than  the  element  Fa,  And  thus  the  simplest  demonstratin 
root  a,  though  in  all  its  appearances  it  seems  to  correspond  in  «o/m 
to  the  elements  of  the  first  or  third  person,  must  in  this  instance  be 
connected  in  origin  with  the  element  of  the  second;  the  idea  of 
proximity  to,  having  merged  in  that  of  identity  with,  the  subject,  μ 
in  the  Italian  ci  mentioned  above  (§  150).  The  etymological  &ct  is 
certain;  the  es^lanation  depends  upon  the  exclusively  demonstratife 
nature  of  the  original  pronouns.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  why 
the  ideas  of  separation,  distance,  and  unity,  should  not  be  expressed 
by  the  combination  signifying  "  this  which,"  as  well  as  by  one  de- 
noting "that  which;"  and  we  have  seen  other  instances  of  this 
reduplication  (§  133). 

276  It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  the  three  proper  names 
into  which  the  element  fica  enters.  ^Εκάβη  means  either  an  only  child, 
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or  one  born  among  the  last  of  her  father's  fomily ;  in  either  case  it  is 
a  title  of  endearment.  With  regard  to  the  first  part,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Sanscrit  ika-ja=^qui  solus  natus  est  (Bopp,  Gloss, 
Sanscr,  p.  58):  its  termination  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  of 
λνχά-βας.  The  name  'Εκάλη  was  borne  by  a  mythical  old  woman 
who  was  very  kind  to  Thesens  in  his  childhood,  and  as  a  by-form 
of  εχηλος  expresses  her  good  nature.  This  appears  from  the  words  of 
Plutarch  (in  vita  Thesei,  cxiv.):  την  Έκάλην  Ιτίμων,  'Εχαλίνην  νπο- 
κοριξόμενοι,  dik  to  τοάχείνην  νέον  δντα  χομιδη  τδν  Θηόέα  ξ^νίζον- 
όαν  άΰπάόαό^εα  πρεόβχταχώς  χαΐ  φL•L•φQovtϊ6^aι  touytrtois  νπο- 
τίοριϋμοΐς,  Έτοα-μήδη  is  the  name  of  an  active  and  willing  female 
servant  in  Homer  (Iliad  xi.  623) ,  and  may  be  compared  with  Περί- 
μη8ηζ^  £^d  with  Γανν-μηδηζ^  the  name  of  a  heavenly  menial. 

277  The  forms  εΐνεπα^  τοΰνεχα,  ουνεκα,  and  6%οννεκα  also  require 
some  remark.  In  the  first,  the  preposition  iv  appears  in  the  stronger 
form  είν  (above,  §  170),  which  is  used  by  the  Attic  writers,  not  only 
by  itself,  as  in  Sophocl.  Antig.  1226 :  dv  Ζ/^ίδον  δόμους;  ^schyL  Suppl. 
872:  agalccig  dv  αϋραις  (according  to  Lbbeck's  emendation;  see,  how- 
evnr,  below,  §  475) ;  but  also  in  composition,  as  in  Sophocl.  Antig,  346 : 
novtov  r'  dvccXlav  gwotv;  Sophocl.  fr,  480:  της  dvoδlag  Έχάχης 
fyxog.  This  form  of  ένεκα  occurs  in  the  Attic  prose-writers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thucydides,  as  Thomas  Magister  tells  us:  xta  ένεκα  χαΐ 
εΐνεκα,  Πλάτων^  Αημο6%ίνηζ,  καΐ  οί  &λλοι,  Θουκυδίδης  δε  άεΐ 
Ινεκά.  Ofits  use  in  Plato,  the  following  instances  may  suffice:  Legg, 
p.  778  D,  p.  916  Δ,  p.  949  d.  It  has  been  remarked  by  F.  A.  Wolf  (od 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  338)  that  the  form  εΐν^α  never  occurs  in  the  Attic 
poets,  but  that  they  always  write  ένεκα  or  οΰνεκα  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation. That  is  to  say,  when  εΐνετία  occurs,  there  are  almost  always  va- 
rious readings,  whereas  we  often  find  οννεχα  without  any  variation  in 
the  MSS.  It  seems,  however,  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  ουνεκα 
could  be  used  as  a  mere  preposition.  It  stands  precisely  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  τοΰνεκα  and  όθοννεχα,  which  are  compounds  of  του  and  orot; 
with  Ιί/£χα,  as  οΰνεκα  is  of  ov  and  Ινεκα,  Accordingly,  the  first  should 
signify  "on  this  account,"  the  other  two,  "on  which  account;"  τοΰνεκα 
ΗΐΒθ=τίνος  ίι^εκα,  **why?"  (Steph.  Thes,  i.p.  1204g).  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  to  write  τοννεκα,  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  two  words. 
Matthi&  (Gr.  Or.  §  624,  2  obs.)  adopts  the  old  derivation  of  b^wv&ta 
from  on  and  οννεχα^  objecting  to  the  obvious  etymology  from  orov  and 
hf&xa^  given  by  Lobeck  and  Buttmann,  that  if  this  had  been  the  case, 
it  should  have  been  written  6τουνεκα,  like  τοννεκο^  But  τούνεκα  is 
purely  Ionic,  and  the  lonians  did  not  throw  the  aspirate  forwards, 
for  they  wrote  ουκ  έκάς,  l^  o6oVy  τίατά^ερ,  and  so  forth,  whereas  the 
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Attice  would  write  bi^ovp&ia  just  as  they  wrote  ξ^ωχία  for  taoxL•, 
^ί^μέρφ  for  ty  {^μέρψ,  Ac  Beisig  in  hie  exposition  of  the  (EiiptM 
Coloneue  (p.  cxzviii)  adyancee  an  opinion  still  more  untenable,  for  he 
considers  ϋ^ούν&Μ  as  a  compound  of  δθΐ  and  σΰνΒκα,  and  traiiBlatcs 
it  ubi  id  estf  eajus  eau$a  quidque  fit.  The  proper  use  of  ovvmca  and 
h^ovv&ta  is,  as  coi^'unctions,  nearly  equivalent  to  Sri,  and  signifying 
''that"  or  "because/'  a  meaning  which  they  seem  to  have  obtained 
by  a  kind  of  attraction  or  brachylogy ,  like  their  synonym  avd^  iv 
SophocL  Antig.  1060: 

avd^  &v  Ιχπς  μ^ν  x&v  &νω  βαλων  χάχω. 
The  ftdler  form  may  be  surmised  from  a  former  line  of  the  same  pUy 
(237): 

xl  d*  Ι6ην,  avd*  ου  XTjvd*  fjrttg  ά^μίαν; 
that  is  to  say,  avd'*  ov  stands  for  avxl  xovtov  oxt,  just  as  ovpoca  is 
put  for  xovtov  SvBiUCi  oxi.  Anunonius  has  given  the  distinctions  be- 
tween οΰνεκα  and  cTvoca  correctly  enough.  He  says:  οννεχα  xd 
εΐνεχα  8ucg>iQH,  οΰνεκα  fikv  όημαΐνπ  xh  5χί.  ΒΐνΒχα  ΰϊ  χά^ν• 
We  agree,  Uierefore,  with  Ahlwardt  {ZweUer  Beytr.  zu  Schneidet'i 
Worterb.  1813)  in  ^thinking,  that,  as  the  MSS.  in  many  cases,  and 
common  sense  in  all,  authorise  the  change,  we  should  substitute  Sv&uti 
which  is  admowledged  to  be  good  in  Attic  prose,  for  ovvixa,  when- 
ever it  stands  for  h^ixa  in  Attic  verse.  Conversely,  we  have  propoeed 
to  read  odvBXSV  for  Λ^Βκεν  in  Pindar,  Isthm.  vn.  [vm.] ,  33,  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  Ινεκα  can  be  a  coi^junction,  any  more  than  we 
think  that  the  compound  οΟνεκα  can  perform  the  functions  of  a  mere 
preposition* 

278  (2)  The  diflference  between  ξρΒκα  and  χάριν  j  in  their  use 
as  prepositions,  has  been  correctly  stated  by  Ammonius:  'Ένεχα  m 
Χάριν  διαφέρει'  6  μ^ι/  γίρ'Ένεχα  inJAjv  χην  αΐχίαν  φ;ΛοΓ, οίον-^ 
ξνεχα^Αλεξάνδρου  καΐ  ίνεχαΈλένηςίόχράτευόε  Μενέλαος'  δ  δεΆ- 
ριν  μετί  χης  cckUcg  δηL•ΐ  χαΐ  χην  χάριν — χάριν  Μενελάου* Αχ^^^ 
Ι&νράχενΰΒ.  χονχεόι^  Μενελάφ  χαριζόμενος.  In  other  woidfli  ^ 
strength  of  the  motive  only  is  impUed  in  Ιι/εχα,  while  in  χάριν  we  are 
told  Uie  action  is  intended  to  please  some  one,  or  to  benefit  him  in  some 
way;  and,  to  express  the  distinction  with  reference  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words ,  hfBxa  or  Soiccti  states  that  the  action  has  t^^ 
place  according  to  the  will  of  a  certain  person ,  or  with  particviar  or 
exclusive  reference  to  some  person,  thing,  or  action;  whereas  χιφι^ 
always  indicates  that  the  action  is  done  to  promote  some  thing  or 
other,  or  to  please  or  benefit  some  person;  just  as  the  Germans  would 
say  urn  meinet  WUlen  in  the  one  case ,  and  mir  zu  ge/aUen  in  the 
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other.    This  distinction  is  obviously  preserved  in  the  following  line 
of  Euripides  (Helen.  1254): 

πλούτου  λέγ*  ουνεχ  (leg.  ^νεχ),  on,  θέλεις  ταύτης  χάρίν 
''with  regard  to  wealth  in  particular,  as  far  as  wealth  or  expenditure 
is  concerned,  say  what  you  would  have,  for  the  gratification  of  this 
lady."  Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  intended  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  ;|τάρ^ν  to  svBTCSVy  which  we  find  in  Aristotle,  Polit.  i.  8,  §  11: 
ωότΒ  6μοίως  δηλον  οτί  χαΐ  γ^νομενοις  οΐψίον  τά  τε  φτητά  των  ζωοίν 
ένεκεν  είνία  καΐ  ταλλα  ζψα  των  άν^ρύχων  χάριν. 

279  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Greeks  said  not  only  ^A^hfi- 
vcdfuv  χάριν,  but  also  την  *Α%ηναΙων  χάριν  (Herod,  v.  99) ;  also  ίμην 
χάριν^  βη/ν  χάριν^  like  mea  gratia,  tua  gratia.  Besides  these  modes  of 
expression,  we  find  Iv  ;ι;άριη  wvog  or  rtv/,  like  ξνεχα=1ν  hia,  and 
ηρός  χάριν  rtt/og.  The  last  phrase,  ηρ6ς  χάριν,  has  created  some  dif- 
ficulty in  two  passages  of  Sophocles^  as  to  whether  it  should  be  taken 
with  the  genitive  cases  with  which  it  is  found,  or  absolutely,  in  the 
sense  of  ut  volupe  est;  it*will  not,  therefore,  be  irrelevant  to  attempt  [a 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  two  passages  are  as  follows;  Antig.  29 ; 

εάν  δΐ  (Πολυνείκους  vixw)  αιίλανβτον,  αταφον,  (Λωνοΐς  γλυχνν 
^ηόαυρ6ν  άόορώβι  %ρ6ς  χάριν  βοράς» 
PhUoct.  1155: 

ερΛετε,  νυν  καλόν , 

άντίφονον  χορέΰία  6τόμα  προς  χάριν 

Ιμας  6aρκbς  αΐόλας. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  προς  χάριν  cannot  be  taken  abso- 
lutely; in  which  case  it  means  ''to  please  oneself,'*  as  in  Sophocl. 
apud  Athenasuniy  p.  220 :  πρΙ}ς  χάριν  τε  κου  βΐψ^  Eurip.  Supplices,  385 : 
^Q^  χάρνν  ^άψαι  νεκρούς.  And  so  προς  ί^δονην  is  put  absolutely  in 
.^SschyL  Agam.  262  (unless  we  read  Ιχ^&υς);  Eurip.  Medea,  771;  al- 
though it  is  found  with  a  dative  in  JSsch.  Prom.  502 ;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in 
AuL  1022.  We  have  πρ6ς  Ιχ^ραν  (Dem.  c.  Apatur.  900,  12),  and 
πρ6ς  απεχ^είαν  (lb.  901,  21).  In  the  second  passage  of  Sophocles 
we  should  be  inclined  to  take  προς  χάριν  in  this  adverbial  sense,  but 
in  the  first  we  are  convinced  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  preposition 
to  βοράς.  The  following  reasons  will  perhaps  make  it  clear  that  such 
is  the  case.  First  of  all,  it  must  strike  any  one  who  has  any  feeling 
for  Greek  construction  that  the  words  προς  χάριν  βοράς  come  natu- 
rally together;  for  χαρΙζβΟ^αι  is  particularly  applied  to  setting  food 
before  people,  as  when  Homer  says  (Odyee.  i.  140): 

6iTov  δ*  αΐδοΐη  ταμίη  παρί^κε  φέρουόα, 
εΐδ<χτα  πολλ'  ΙπΛεϊαα,  χαριζομένη  παρεοντων. 
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And  this  seems  to  have  oocnrred  to  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage  of 
Sophocles,  when  he  wrote:  ηγσνν  tig  avtois  fiogitv  xagUSetcu,  and  to 
Euripides  (SuppL  282):  μη  άταφους  χάρματα  ^ρών  πάΰίας  tea- 
rldyg.  That  ngbg  χάριν  can  stand  wiUi  a  genitive  as  well  as  by  itself 
is  known  to  all  scholars;  in  Find.  01.  vm.  10,  avBtai  Sb  ngbg  χάριν 
εύόεβίας^  we  must  clearly  take  the  genitive  with  ηρος  χάριν,  "it  is 
accomplished  by  prayers  on  account  of — ^for  the  gratification  of— in 
return  for  piety;  ^  and  in  Sophocles,  Antig,  908,  we  have:  τίνος  νόμαο 
προς  χάριν.  Similarly,  we  have  in  Eurip.  Med.  541 :  Λρος  Ιόχυος  χά- 
ριν; and  so  Eustathius  evidently  construes  the  passage  quoted  from 
the  Antigone:  xal  αυτοΐς  ου  τοις  αηλώς,  οίον  χαΐ  τοΐς  οπερμοφάγοις, 
άλλα  τοις  Λρος  χάριν  δρώόι  βορ&ς  της  anb  των  όίχρκών  (ad  II.  Θ. 
ρ.  719,  9),  only  he  has  not  seen  the  force  of  άόοραν^  which  means 
"to  look  at  anything  with  longing  eyes,"  as  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  1,  §  15 
(quoted  by  Sturz,  Lex.  Xen.):  ούτε  τους  χαλονς  Ιΰορώ,  ουδέ  γε  6oi 
όυμβουλ^ω  ίν  τοις  ^αλοΐς  lav  τηγ  όψιν  διατρΙβΗν.  The  sense  of  the 
lines  of  Sophocles  evidently  is  "Creon  ordered  that  the  body  of  Po- 
lynices  should  be  left  unwept  and  unburied,  a  welcome  store  for  birds, 
when  they  are  looking  out  with  greedy  eyes  for  a  dinner." 

280  The  numerous  and  important  feonily  to  which  χάρις  belongs 
is  deserving  of  a  more  minute  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  met 
with.    There  are,  indeed,  few  sets  of  words  in  the  Greek  language  to 
which  researches,  such  as  those  in  which  we  are  engaged,  could  be 
more  profitably  applied.  We  may  divide  the  words  with  which  χάρι^ 
is  connected  into  two  classes ;  first,  those  which  contain  the  root  χα-, 
with  or  without  an  afifix ;  secondly,  those  which  contain  the  quasi-root 
χαρ-  or  exhibit  the  termination  -ρα.    To  the  first  belong  χάω,  χάος^ 
χαίνω,  χάύκω,  χανδάνω,  χάζομαι,  χαϊτνος^  XV^V*  %^»  t^^^f  Ι^^, 
χαλάω,  χατέω,  όχάξφ,  and  όχίζω.  Το  the  second,  χάρις^  χειρ,  χερμάς, 
χοιράς,  χίρύος,  χορός,  χώρα  and  χώρος.  Κ  we  examine  the  words  of 
the  first  class ,  we  shall  see  that  the  prevailing  and  prominent  mean- 
ing is  "opening"  or  "openness."    In  this  the  idea  of  "hoUownem" 
is  implied,  and,  as  that  which  is  hollow  may  be  either  full  or  empty, 
the  contrasted  notions  of  content  and  vacuity  are  also  conveyed  by 
words  of  this  class.  When  the  termination  -ρα,  which  implies  motion 
or  continuance,  is  appended  to  this  root  χα-  signifying  "to  lay  open," 
the  idea  of  extent  or  surface  naturally  results.    And  thus  we  find 
that  the  words  of  the  second  class  imply  a  surface,  something  laid  flat 
or  open,  and  by  inference,  a  support  or  basis,  something  to  rest  upon. 
This  meaning  appears  most  clearly  in  the  words  χώρα,  "a  tract  of 
country,"  χώρος  or  χορός,  "a  piece  of  land,"  which,  though  differing 
in  the  extent  or  space  signified  (§  229),  equally  denote  a  hard,  levd 
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surface.  The  word  χορός  specially  designates  a  square  or  public  place 
in  which  the  military  people  of  ancient  Hellas  met  to  celebrate  their 
gods  with  songs  and  dances  of  a  military  character:  hence  the  epi- 
thet εύρυχορος  which  is  applied  to  the  ancient  cities.  The  use  of 
χορός  to  denote  the  people  assembled  on  these  occasions  is  quite  a 
secondary  one.  We  have  hinted  elsewhere  the  connexion  of  χορός 
with  χώρος,  χώρα  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks^  6th  edition,  p.  [11],  note); 
that  tiiis  etymology  is  the  true  one  is  dear  from  what  the  King  says 
to  the  Chorus,  in  ^schylus,  Supplices,  796 :  ka&v  Iv  χώρφ  xa66t6^B 
(see  Introduction  to  the  Antig.  p.  xdx,  note).  In  speaking  of  the  open 
sea,  Thucydides  uses  ευρυχωρία,  in  direct  opposition  to  ότενοχωρία, 
and  as  synonymous  with  ηέλαγος  (vn.  49).  The  latter  word,  which  is 
connected  with  χλάξ*  (Find.  P.  l  24:  Ις  βα&εΐαν  πόντου  Λλάκα% 
and  not  with  πλέω,  as  Scott  and  liddell  suppose  (Lexic.  s.  v.),  always 
means  "the  high  sea;"  whence  πελάγιος means  "out  at  sea,'*  Thucyd. 
VIII.  44;Polyb.  IV.  41,  §  2. 

281  We  find  the  same  root  in  χίρ-όος,  which  has  the  collective 
ending  -όος  subjoined,  and  designates  the  hard,  dry  land,  as  opposed 
to  the  sea.  It  is  also  an  adjective  used  as  an  epithet  of  γη^  and 
meaning  **hard,"  "untilled,"  "unbroken  by  the  plough:"  Sophocl. 
Antig.  251 :  0τυφΧ6ς  δε  γη  xal  χέρόος,  άφφώξ  ovS*  ίπημαξευμένη 
tρoχoikfιv;  whence  it  is  applied  to  unmarried  women,  CEd,  *Tyr.  1502: 
δηλαδή  χέρόους  φ^αρηνεα  χάγάμονς  ϋμας  χρεξόν:  by  a  metaphor 
similar  to  that  which  Creon  uses  (in  the  Antigoney  569)  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  Ismena: 

Ιβμ,    αλλχχ,  χτενείς  νυμφεΐα  του  ίίαυτου  τέκνου; 

Κρ.  αρώβψοι  γαρ  χαχέρων  εΐ6Ϊν  γύαι. 
The  use  of  χονράς  is  much  the  same  as  the  ordinary  one  of  χίρόος. 
The  collective  ending  of  the  latter  renders  it  more  applicable  to 
signify  an  extended,  continuous  surface  of  dry  land,  whence  χερβό' 
νηόος  means  a  quasi-island  connected  at  one  end  with  the  main-land, 
a  peninsula,  whereas  χονράς  signifies  an  island  entirely  surrounded  by 
water;  thus  Delos  is  called  ^ηλία  χο^ράς  (^schyl.  Eumen,  9).  It 
does  not  signify  a  rock  under  the  water,  as  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
says  (ad  Pyth.  x.  81),  but  merely  something  hard  and  fixed  against 
which  a  ship  might  strike ,  and  thus  it  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  πέτρα 


♦  We  may  mention  obiter  that  the  ηλαγπτοϊ  dinXaiiiq  of -fischyl.  Pers, 
269,  appear  to  ne  to  describe  the  άντιηΧηγΒς  άηταί  of  the  Straits  of  Sa• 
lamis:  see  our  note  on  the  Antigone,  588,  p.  181.  The  epithet  ηλαγκτός 
is  well  explained  by  K.  O.  Mailer,  (Klein,  Schri/t  i.  p.  309)  by  a  reference 
to  the  appearance  of  motion  assumed  by  a  coast,  when  the  line  of  breakers 
keeps  oscillating  backwards  and  forwards. 
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in  the  passage  of  Pindar  on  which  the  Scholiast  is  writiog:  xeji>S 

ayTCVQav  ϊρειόσν  χ^ονί  πρωραίε,  χοιράδος  δΑχαρ  xkffos.  In  Ue 

plural  χοιράδες  signifies  '^scrofhlous  tomours,*'  ''glandalsr  eweffiags," 

from  the  general  meaning  ''hard/'  "projecting/*  borne  by  joi^; 

just  as  the  Latin  name  struma^  for  the  same  disease,  is  obriooslj 

derived  from  etruo.     It  is  singular,   that  another  Latin  word,  h 

which  the  king's  evil  is  designated,  namely ,  scrofula^  is  a  dimbatiH 

of  scro/a,  "a  sow,"  just  as  χοιράς  is  connected  with  χοίρο;,  the  cod• 

mon  name  for  a  pig  (cf.  grice  0.  E.  and  So. ,  grU  IceL);  and  «ero/k 

scrofula  (scrophula)  are  connected  vdth  serupus,  scrupuius  and  ripr, 

which   are  synonymous  with  the  more   usual  meaning  of  ^οφβ^ 

There  is  very  little  reason,  therefore,  for  deriving  χοιρά;  homjci^ 

as  Blomfield  does  (Gloss,  in  jEschyl.  Pers.  427).     The  nmaai 

animals  seem  always  to  be  connected  with  those  of  certain  qniHtie 

which  they  possess  in  an  eminent  d^pree.    When  we  remember  t^it 

the  hedgehog  was  also  caUed  χήρ  or  Οχυρός  ^  we  mig^t  sappoeetkt 

the  bristly  skin  of  the  hog  was  described  by  the  name.   Bat  as  tb 

attribute  would  be  better  expressed  by  another  root,  Sanscnt  crii 

Greek  φριχ-,  which  appear  in  varaha,  φρίόόειν,  and  vefm,  vo^^ 

the  whole  outer   form  of   the  pig  and  the  hedgehog  suggests  tiie 

more  general  idea  of  a  hard  projecting  object,  it  is  more  wuaosik 

to  conclude  that  the  name  refers  to  that  appearance  of  the  bo^^ 

back,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Surrey  hill,  mentiosaii 

by  Blomfield  in  the  note  above  referred  to.  '  The  same  idea  is  etc- 

veyed  by  porous,  porca^  which  we  are  inclined  to  connect  imnedipi^ 

with  the  Sanscrit  root  wA,  "to  grow  up"  (Pott,  Etym.  fbf«in. 

p.  63);  the  derivation  from  porricere  suggested  by  Varro  and  Festa 

does  not  seem  probable.    The  root  pore-  signifies  not  only  a  pig,  ttf 

also  a  balk  or  high  ridge  between  two  furrows;  and  we  have  a  ooibr 

resemblance  between  the  English  **farrow"="a  litter  of  pigSj'^A.S 

fearhy  "a  pig,"  and  "furrow,"  A.  S.yurA.    For  another  meaning  b 

which  χόΐροζ  and  porca  coincide,  and  which  is  well  known  to  tLr 

readers  of  Aristophanes ,  we  must  refer  to  the  application  of  ji^ 

to  unmarried  women,  mentioned  above.     Although  it  is  dear  t^ 

χερμάς  is  connected  with  χείρ^  it  does  not  therefore  follow  tiut  it 

is  immediately  derived  from  it,  witii  the  limited  signification  of  Ij^ 

χειροπλή%Ί]ς^  as  the  grammarians  and  Blomfield  (Gloss*  in  ^sckji 

S^t  c,  Thehasy  287)  suppose.  ΧερμΜς  itself  indicates  only  the  ha- 

ness  and  roughness,  not  the  size  of  the  stone.  Indeed,  it  appean  tbi 

the  by-form  χεράς  rather  implies  a  collection  of  small  stones,  8hin£k> 

&c.,  whence  ηάμφορος  χεράς  (Pind.  Pyth.  vi.  13),  than  any  one  la«» 

and  heavy  stone  (see  JourruU  of  Philology,  n.  pp.  204  sqq.).   Ti« 

German   Aari,  English  "hard,"  are  evidently  connected  with  iL• 
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qnafli-root  χξζρ-  in  this  signification.    With  regard  to  χεΙρ  itself,  the 

primary  meaning  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  extension 

and  support,  ont  of  which  the  secondary  one  of  taking,  holding,  &c. 

^ery  soon  developed  itsel£    In  this  latter  sense  it  is  connected  with 

the  Sanscrit  verb-root  Λη,  "to  take,"  the  Latin  hir,  and  the  Greek 

αΐρέ&ν,  χάρ-χος,&ρΛάξβίν^&ο,  (above, p.  298,  note).  The  verbs χρίχύω, 

χρίμαηω,  &c,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  "to  touch"  (Ruhnken, 

TimcBUS^  p.  104),  are  also  secondary  to  χύρ<  The  words  ykv-to^  hin- 

than^  hand,  pre-hend-ere^  &c.,  although  bearing  the  same  signification, 

seem  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  anuivara  form  χανδάνω. 

282  The  idea  of  "opening"  conveyed  by  the  root  χα-  would  very 

nainrally  be  applied  to  yawning,  a  wide  opening  of  the  jaws,  or,  in 

general,  to  the  mouth,  the  fissure  which  most  frequently  meets  the 

eye.  Hence  we  have,  as  connected  ¥dth  this  root,  the  words  χεΐ'L•g, 

**  a  lip,"  χά-6χω,  "to  yawn,"  χά-όμα^  "a  yawning,"  χά-6μημα,  "the 

mride  opening  of  a  bird's  mouth"  (Aristoph.  Av.  61),  χήν,  "the  gaping 

bird"  {j^  χεχηνίός^  Athen.  519  a),  &c.    By  a  further  transition,  the 

ocacondary  root  χα-ρ"  is  employed  to  denote  the  noise  proceeding  from 

^h.   widely  opened  mouth,  the  roar  of  a  lion  for  instance.    Hence  it  is 

^Ksat  χαροοός  and  χάρο^  are  common  epithets  for  the  lion,  and  Hesy- 

olisias  tells  us  that  χάρ(ύν  was  a  name  for  that  animal:  χάρων  b 

SL^^av  iaib  τηβ  χαροχστψος-  The  reason  that  he  gives  for  it  is  absurd, 

"  Cora*  no  one  would  derive  χάρ<ΰν  from  χαροηύς,  though  he  might  derive 

^€Μροαός  from  χάρων.  The  idea  that  the  epithet  χαροτίός  refers  to  the 

dolour  of  the  lion  is  quite  erroneous,  else  how  could  Lycophron  call 

ILcfailles  «€(fxvhg  αίχμψης  χάρων*^  for  περκνός  means  black.  Hesy- 

'  :1ύιιβ  and  his  commentators  had  a  distant  inkling  of  the  truth,  as 

vppears  from  the  glosses  and  notes  in  Alberti*s  edition,  Vol.  n.  col. 

'  1  &44:  Χαροχός,  7£Βριχαρης(ντο  should  read  ;Τ€ρίφ£ρΐ7ς  with  Suidas), 

ttiLctOKOg,  ξίχν&ός,  φοβερός^  on  which  Schrevelius  writes:  χαροΛος—α 

ςβί^ΐω,  id  est,  χάϋκω,  χαρόω^  χαρόπω,  χαρσπός  id  est  6  χάόχατν.  Q. 

'  e^^^iUon.  Sehol  p.  62.  Χάρυβδης,  χάόμα  ^αλάόϋης^   Χάρνβδις. 

Β^Λ^βροτος.  η  άναπι^νομ^ιτη %'άλαόόα.  Χαροηόν,  ξαν^όν.  γλανχόν. 

ptpfk^av.  Λ^οιχριρη,  and  Salmasius  asks:  An  χαροΛος  est  6  χάόχων, 

^^■■iro  χάρων,  unde  φοβερός  exponiturf  We  believe  that  χάρων 

'flcidl  ιά(^ίφδίς  originally  meant  "the  open-mouthed  animal"  and  ^*the 

lO»  IJiai  sucked  every  thing  in;"  as  Hesychius  says  a  few  lines  lower 

formrm:   Χάόμα^'ηρός'   δφι^  ^ρός.  η  \χάόμα  πελάγους  το  της] 

jhff- 1  if cruij  ι;  χρόόωΛον  (according  to  Faber's  reading),  but  that  after- 

mmr't^  ^αψ^ος  was  used  with  that  signification  in  regard  to  the  lion's 

Ktii,  while  χάρων  came  to  signify  the  lion  in  general  as  a  wide* 

ttlsed  roaring  beast. 
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in  the  passage  of  Pindar  on  which  the  Scholiast  is  writing:  tap)  if 
δγχνραν  Ιρειόσν  χΐ^ονί  πρώραΙ^Β,  χοιράδος  &λχαρ  xkQog.  h  the 
plural  χοιράδες  signifies  'Wofulous  tomoors,'*  ^'glandular  sweUings," 
from  the  general  meaning  ^hard,"  ''projecting,"  borne  by  %(Ηράζ\ 
just  as  the  Latin  name  struma^  for  the  same  disease,  is  obfioosly 
derived  from  struo.     It  is  singular,   that  another  Latin  word,  by 
which  the  king's  evil  is  designated,  namely ,  scrofula^  is  a  diminntiTe 
of  8crofa,  "a  sow,**  just  as  ;ι;ο&ρά$  is  connected  with  χοίρος,  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  pig  (cf.  grice  0.  £.  and  Sc.,  gris  IceL);  and  serofoj 
scrofula  (scrophula)  are  connected  with  scrupus,  scrupulus  and  rupu, 
which   are  synonymous  with  the  more  usual  meaning  of  χo^Qά;. 
There  is  very  little  reason,  therefore,  for  deriving  χοιράς  from  %oi(fOSi 
as  Blomfield  does  (Gloss,  in  JEschyh  Pers.  427).     The  namee  of 
animals  seem  always  to  be  connected  wiih  those  of  certain  qualities 
which  they  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.    When  we  remember  tb«t 
the  hedgehog  was  also  called  χήρ  or  6χύρος,  we  τιάφϊ  suppose  that 
the  bristly  skin  of  the  hog  was  described  by  the  name.    But  as  this 
attribute  would  be  better  expressed  by  another  root,  Sanscrit  οτΐ^ 
Greek  φριχ-,  which  appear  in  varaha^  φρίόόειν,  and  verreSy  and  as 
the  whole  outer   form  of   the  pig  and  the  hedgehog  suggests  ihe 
more  general  idea  of  a  hard  projecting  object,  it  is  more  reaeonable 
to  conclude  that  the  name  refers  to  that  appearance  of  the  hog's 
back,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Surrey  hill,  mentioDed 
by  Blomfield  in  the  note  above  referred  to.    The  same  idea  is  con- 
veyed by  porous,  porca^  which  we  are  inclined  to  connect  immediately 
with  the  Sanscrit  root  mA,  "to  grow  up**  (Pott,  Etym.  Forscln 
p.  53);  the  derivation  from  porricere  suggested  by  Varro  and  Feetos 
does  not  seem  probable.    The  root  pore-  signifies  not  only  a  pig)  hnt 
also  a  balk  or  high  ridge  between  two  furrows;  and  we  have  a  similar 
resemblance  between  the  English  "farrow'*="a  litter  of  pigs,**  A.S. 
fearhy  "a  pig,"  and  "furrow,**  A.  S./urh.    For  another  meaning  in 
which  χοίρος  and  porca  coincide,  and  which  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Aristophanes ,  we  must  refer  to  the  application  of  χίο^ 
to  unmarried  women,  mentioned  above.     Although  it  is  clear  that 
χερμάς  is  connected  with  χεΙρ,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  » 
is  immediately  derived  from  it,  with  the  limited  signification  of  U^ 
χειροΛλή^ς,  as  the  grammarians  and  Blomfield  (Gloss,  in  ^chjil 
Sept  c,  Thehas^  287)  suppose.  ΧΒρμ^ς  itself  indicates  only  the  hard- 
ness and  roughness,  not  the  size  of  the  stone.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  by-form  χεράς  rather  implies  a  collection  of  small  stones,  sbingi^ 
&C.,  whence  ηάμφορος  χεράς  (Pind.  Pyth,  vi.  13),  than  any  one  large 
and  heavy  stone  (see  Journal  of  Philology,  u.  pp.  204  sqq.)•    -^ 
German  Aari,  English  "hard,**  are  evidently  connected  with  w® 
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quasi-root  χαρ-  in  this  signification.  With  regard  to  χειρ  itself,  the 
primary  meening  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  extension 
and  support,  out  of  which  the  secondary  one  of  taking,  holding,  &e. 
very  soon  developed  itsell  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  verb-root  hri,  "to  take,'*  the  Latin  hir,  and  the  Greek 
(χίρέΒίν,χάρ-ηος,&ρΛάζΗν^&ίο.  (above,p.  298, note).  The  verbs ;|^ρ{]ίνω^ 
χρίμαηω,  &c,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  "to  touch**  (Ruhnken, 
Timams^  p.  104),  are  also  secondary  to  χεΙρ.  The  words  yh-rd,  hin- 
than,  hand,  pre-hend-ere^  &c.,  although  bearing  the  same  signification, 
seem  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  amavara  form  χανδάνω* 

282  The  idea  of  "opening"  conveyed  by  the  root  χα-  would  very 
naturally  be  applied  to  yawning,  a  wide  opening  of  the  jaws,  or,  iu 
general,  to  the  mouth,  the  fissure  which  most  frequently  meets  the 
eye.  Hence  we  have,  as  connected  with  this  root,  the  words  χεΐ-λος, 
"a  lip,'*  χά'όχω,  "to  yawn,**  χά-όμα,  "a  yawning,*'  χά-όμημα,  "the 
wide  opening  of  a  bird's  mouth"  (Aristoph.  Av.  61),  χήν,  **the  gaping 
bird"  (χ^ιν  τίεχηνώς,  Athen.  619  a),  Ac.  By  a  further  transition,  the 
secondary  root  χα-ρ-  is  employed  to  denote  the  noise  proceeding  from 
a  widely  opened  mouth,  the  roar  of  a  lion  for  instance.  Hence  it  is 
that  χαρστιόζ  and  χάρ<^  are  common  epithets  for  the  lion,  and  Hesy- 
chius  tells  us  that  χάροϊν  was  a  name  for  that  animal:  χάρων  δ 
λέων  &7ώ  τηβ  χαροπότψος.  The  reason  that  he  gives  for  it  is  absurd, 
for  no  one  would  derive  χάρων  from  χαροηός,  though  he  might  derive 
χαροπός  from  χάρων.  The  idea  that  the  epithet  χαρσπός  refers  to  the 
colour  of  the  lion  is  quite  erroneous,  else  how  could  Lycophron  call 
Achilles  Λερ7ίν6ς  (χίχμψης  χάρων  7  for  ηερκνός  means  black.  Hesy- 
chius  and  his  commentators  had  a  distant  inkling  of  the  truth,  as 
appears  from  the  glosses  and  notes  in  Alberti's  edition.  Vol.  n.  col. 
1544:  ΧαροΛός,  πΒρι.χαρης(γτβ  should  read  Λεριφερης^ύχ8τήά&8\ 
γλαν9ίός,  ξανθός,  φοβερός^  on  which  Schrevelius  writes:  χαροπός—α 
χάρω,  id  est,  χάόχω,  χαρόω,  χαρόηω,  χαροηός  id  est  6  χάόχαη^.  Ο. 
ΑροΙΙοη.  Schol,  p.  62.  Χάρνβδίς,  χάόμα  ^αλάόϋης^  Χάρυβδης, 
ώμόβροτος.  η  άνΰοα,νομίνη ^άλαόόα,  ΧαροΛον.  ξαν^όν.  γλαυχόν. 
ψοβερόν.  περιφερή,  and  Salmasius  asks:  An  χαροΛος  est  6  χά6χ(αν, 
idem  τω  χάρων,  unde  φοβερός  exponituri  We  believe  that  χάρων 
and  χάρυβδις  originally  meant  "the  open-mouthed  animal"  and  ''the 
sea  that  sucked  every  thing  in;**  as  Hesychius  says  a  few  lines  lower 
down:  Χάόμα  ^ηρός'  οφι^  ^ρός,  η  [χάόμα  πελάγους  το  της] 
^αλάόόης  πρόόωπον  (according  to  Faber's  reading),  but  that  after- 
wards χαροπός  was  used  with  that  signification  in  regard  to  the  lion's 
mouth,  while  χάρων  came  to  signify  the  lion  in  general  as  a  wide* 
mouthed  roaring  beast. 
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283  There  are  two  reasons  which  lead  us  to  the  conclueion  iJttt 
the  lion*8  roar  is  particularly  referred  to  in  the  name  χάρων.  The  first 
is,  that  Charon  (6  χάρίον,  "the  roarer*^)  is  so  constantly  spoken  of  in 
connexion  with  the  χ^σνία  βροντή;  the  following  passages  amo^ 
many  others  will  prove  this.  Diog.  Laert.  vn.  28  (in  vita  ZenonU): 
Ιτελεύτα  δε  σντ(ος,  Ix  της  όχολης  άπιων  προόέχτϋοόΒ,  Χ4ά  τον 
δάχτυλον  περιέφφηξε,  xcUoag  δε  την  γην  τγ  χειρί  φηόι  το  Ιχ  της 
Νιόβης,  'Έρχομαι  τ  Ι  μ*  αΰεις;  Photius,  l  p.  301  Person:  Νοβαχ- 
χίζμν:  r6  6ρχουμενον  τοϊς  δαχχνλο^ς  ΙπιψοφΗν'  όείόμος  Νίόβη. 
Athenaeus,  ρ.  341  c: 

αλλ'  ind 
&  Τιμο^ου  Χάρων  όχολάξβΐν  μ  ονχ  Iqi 
ούχ  της  Νιόβης,  χωρεΐν  δΐ  ηορ^μί)ν  άναβοά. 
Euripides,  Alceetis,  252 : 

6ρώ  δίχωχον  ορώ  όχάφος,  νεχνων  δε  πορ^μευς 

Ιχων  χίρ  ΙπΙ  χοντώ  Χάρων  μ'  ηδη  χαλεΐ'  "τι  μέλλας; 

ΙπεΙγον  6υ  χαχείργειςΓ  τάδε  τοί  με  απερχόμενος  ταχύνα^ 

The  many  points  of  contact  between  Χάροον,  "the  roarer,*^  and  Γ'ηρύων, 
"  the  caller,^  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  evidence  which' establishes  the 
etymology  of  the  former  name:  see  VarronianuSy  p.  149,  note. 

284  Our  other  reason  for  drawing  this  inference,  is  the  perfect 
analogy  that  subsists  between  the  root  χαρ-  and  the  root  βο-  or  fiof-. 
Thus  we  have  χάρ-ων,  "the  roaring  animal,"  βούς=^βό/Ίς^  "the  b^ 
lowing  or  lowing  animal "  (see  below,  §  470) ;  and  here  the  roots  kri 
and  vrik,  which  so  often  come  in  contact,  present  another  parallelism, 
for  as  χάρων  ϊβ  "the  lion,"  so  is  vrisha  "the  bull"  in  Sanscrit,  from 
whatever  quality  the  name  may  be  derived ;  χάρ-μη  and  βοΡ-ή,  "the 
battle-shout,"  by  an  extension  of  usage  "the  battle  itself;"  hence  βοην 
άγαμος,  δ  τιατίτην  μάχην ανδρείος;  βοή^οον,  χαχα  τηνμάχην 
ταχνν  (Hesych.),  from  which  comes  the  word  βοη^έΐΛ^',  "to  assist:"  alao 
βοήθεια  and  βοηδρομία,  "a  running  to  a  man's  assistance  in  battle." 
With  the  same  reference  we  find  in  Pindar,  Pyth,  ix.  64:  ανδράόι 
χάρμα  φίλοις  αγχιχίτον,  where  the  epithet  signifies  "nearest  at  hand  to 
protect."  So  also  we  have  in  iBscL  Ag,  237 :  αγχι/&νον  μονόφρουρον 
Ιρχος.  We  have  seen  the  same  connexion  of  the  ideas  of  neighbour- 
hood, presence,  and  assistance  in  the  word  αμείνων  (§  262).  We  lunne 
it  also  in  the  Latin  prcesens  deus  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  l  12;  Hor.  il. 
Carm.  v.  2):  also  in  propitius,  which  is  the  antecedent  of  prcssefUy 
unless  we  take  the  view  suggested  above  (§  269) :  cf.  DomitiuSy  ^bc, 
llythyia  (old  fem.  of  είλεν^ώς)  might  be  rendered  propitia.  From 
χάρ-μη^  in  a  perfectly  similar  way,  we  may  derive  χραιόμπν,  whidi 
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the  Greeks  used  as  a  synonym  for  βση^εϊν,  and  also  for  ίηα^κεΐν,  a 
word  which  we  will  discuss  presently  (Schol  on  ApoUon.  u.  218).  In 
immediate  connexion  with  this  words  we  have  χάρις,  "help,"  χραν, 
"to  oflfer  help  or  assistance,"  and  χρηόΐμος,  "a  person  capable  of 
offering  help  or  assistance."  To  this  also  belongs  the  use  of  χρεία  in 
-ZEschyl.  Sept.  c,  Theb.  49:  ίξίΰτορηόαι  μοϊραν  Iv  χρεία  τύχης,  and 
Soph.  Aj,  963:  θανοιητ'  αν  οΙμώξείΜν  iv  χρεί^  δορός.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  would  have  understood  why  Sir  William  of  Deloraine  was 
caUed  "good  at  need." 

285  A  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  etymology  will  be 
found  in  the  word  ηρα,  which  Buttmann  has  so  fully,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  so  satisfactorily  discussed.  The  root  of  this  word  appears  in 
αρ'ης,^^^ατ^άρ'είων,αρ-ίόζος,αρ'ω,  άρ'έόκω,&νμ'ηρ-ης,  ίρΐ-ηρ-ος, 
αρ-μενα,  ίίρ-κεΐν,  and  άρ-ηγην.  The  element  αρ-,  ι^ρ-,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  this  last  set  of  words,  has  lost  an  initial  digamma,  as  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  άρεη},  α^^ην,  arma,  ηρως,^ΟαρΙοϊν,  with  **war,*' 
Wehr,  wehren,  vir,  virtue,  "warrior;"  as  m  is  often  only  another  form 
of  V  (comp.  Mtdciber  with  VtUcanus^  the  first  pronominal  element  un- 
der the  forms  ma,  va,  and  the  German  meinen  with  wahnen;  Minne 
with  Yen,  Winnesjafte,  "friend,"  "friendship,"  and  Venus)-,  we  may 
also  compare  the  words  ^ρι^^  and  αφ^ην  with  Mars  and  mas  (maris) 
(Buttmann,  Abh.  Ak,  Berl.  1826,  p.  58).  Now  the  element  /αρ-  is 
obviously  related  to  the  Sanscrit  root  m,  "to  protect"  or  "shelter," 
from  which  comes  vrth,  "to  grow  up,"  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
vtra,  "a  hero,"  with  ί^ρος  and  vir,  and  vartyas  and  varisht'Kas  with 
άρείση/,  αριότος  (see  Pott,  EtymoL  Forsch.  i.  p.  221).  As  the  root  An. 
"to  take,"  which  we  shall  see  has  other  points  of  contact  with  mA, 
the  secondary  form  of  this  root,  appears  in  χεΙρ,  Ac,  so  does  this  root 
vn  appear  in  ?αρΐ6τερος,  "the  left  or  shield  hand"  (above,  p.  301). 
In  the  words  from  the  root  ?αρ- ,  which  we  have  enumerated  above, 
there  is  precisely  the  same  transition  of  ideas  as  in  the  two  sets  of 
derivatives  from  χάρμη  and  βοή,  which  we  have  just  been  considering. 
This  would  be  sufficiently  clear  from  Hesychius  only,  if  we  had  no 
other  means  of  showing  it.  See  the  following  glosses:  ΈτίΙηρα.  την 
μη  Ιηνκονρίας  χάριν  μ^άλην,  η  ίκ  της  ηερωνόΐας'  ως  Αντίμα- 
χος,—Έπίηρος,  έΛίχονρος,  ΐπι^νμψής.—'Επίηρος.  βοη&ός.  χά- 
ριν αΛοδιδους.—'ΕΛίήρεα.  ΙηιχαρΙτια. — ^Ηρα.  ήτοι,  όντως,  ij 
χάριν,  βοη^ειαν,  έπικουρίαν,  χατρί  φίλψ  ίπΐ  ηρα  φέρων  ^ιΐ.  ^ 
ίψη.  And  the  words  of  ApoUonius;  ^ΕπΙηρα'  την  fiar'  ΐΛίτιονρΙας 
χάριν.  ΜψρΙ  φίλτ^  ΙηΙηρα  φέρων,  Ιν  δϊ  τω,  ουδέ  τι  μοι  ηοδάνιηχρα 
ποδών  ΙπΙηρ  άνα  %νμω,  τα  έχικουρητικα  της  ψυχής,  οΰτως  ΆρΙ- 
0ταρ;|τος.  Κ,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  compare  ΙπΙηρα  φέρειν=ίΛα' 
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(^ήγαν  =  Ιηαρ7ΐΒΐν,  with  ΐΛίβοή&ΒΪν,  χάριν  φέρπν,  and  χραι6μ&Λβ, 
we  must  feel  an  irresistible  conviction  that  these  expressions  are  all 
due  to  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  a  Greek  mind ;  that,  in  &ct,  the  ideas 
of  good,  assistance,  favour,  and  pleasure,  were  evolved  in  the  Gre^ 
language  from  the  military  feelings  of  the  heroic  age. 

286  The  secondary  root  χα-ρ  appears  with  the  pronominal  affix 
'X'  in  the  word  χάρα|  and  its  derivative  χίΐράόόω.  It  will  be  de- 
sirable to  explain  these  two  words.  We  are  told  that  when  f^^opal 
signifies  ^a  vine-prop,''  it  is  feminine,  when  it  denotes  '*a  palisade," 
it  is  masculine:  thus  Mceris  says  (p.  372  ed.  Koch):  Χάραζ,  η  pk» 
Λρί)8  taig  αμπέλους,  &ηλν%ώς-  δ  δϊ  iv  τοις  άτρατσχίδοίς  άρόεηηχώο. 
And  Phrynichus  (p.  61  Lobeck):  *H  χάραζ  ίρέΐς  ihfXvxmg  το  της 
αμπέλου  &νήρη^μα,  ου  xtxxk  xh  αφφενικόν.  Α  similar  remark  is  made 
with  regard  to  κάμαζ  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  From  this  we 
conclude  that  the  two  significations  of  the  word  belong  to  different 
ages  of  the  Greek  language.  Now  ϋμπελος  was  feminine  firom  the 
first;  and  as  the  vine  leans  upon  and  twines  round  its  prop,  like  a 
sister,  for  support,  it  may  be  believed  that  the  oldest  signification  of 
χάραζ  was  ^Hhe  supporter  or  helper  of  the  vine,"  in  which  sense  its 
connexion  with  the  family  of  words  we  have  been  discussing  is  indis- 
putable. In  confirmation  of  this,  let  us  observe  that  we  find  in  Homer 
the  word  άοό&ηινήρ,  in  the  sense  "a  person  who  stands  behind  us  to 
help  us  up"  (Iliad  xv.  736): 

ηέ  τίνάς  φΰψ^ν  ύναι  άοόόψηραίς  6ηΐ66ω- 
Now  άοόόψήρ  is  obviously  another  form  of  βοζος^  "a  servant"  or 
''helper"  (^sch.  Agam.  209),  and  6οζος  means  '*a  branch  which 
grows  up  by  the  side  of  another  branch,"  for,  according  to  Theophrastos 
(Hist.  Plant,  h  13),  δζος  is  that  part  of  a  tree  firom  which  the  branch 
sprouts  out,  and  consequently,  as  ά-δελφόζ  means  "he  who  springs  firom 
the  same  δελφύς  or  womb,"  so  δ•οζος  means  "the  sister  branch,"  "the 
branch  which  derives  its  origin  fi:Om  the  same  nodus  :^^  therefore  αοό- 
όητηρ,  which  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (loc,  cit)  explains  by  βοτ^ός, 
conveys  the  same  idea  as  χάραξ,  and  conversely  χάρα|  may  imply  a 
βοήθεια,  and  so  it  is  naturally  connected  with  χάρ^ς,  according  to  our 
former  investigation.  Χαράόόω  is  of  course  formed  firom  χάραξ,  just  as 
καμάόόω  is  firom  χάμαξ;  and  as  οαψάόόω  means  "  to  make  like  a  reed" 
(κάμαξ),  that  is,  "to  cause  to  shake,"  so  χαράόόω  properly  signifies 
"to  make  like  a  stake,"  that  is,  "to  sharpen,"  and  in  this  sense  the 
word  firequently  occurs  in  the  oldest  writers.  It  also  signifies  to  pro- 
duce the  efiects  of  a  sharp  instrument  on  some  substance,  just  as 
ανά66ω  means  "to  perform  the  fiinctions  of  a  king"  (δι/αξ);  and  it  is 
to  this  latter  sense  that  we  owe  the  important  word  χαραιχχηρ,  both 
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as  it  is  applied  to  signify  ''the  stamp  on  a  coin,"  and  as  it  is  figura- 
tively used  to  denote  the  stamp  of  mind  which  distinguishes  one  man 
from  another.  In  Hesychius  we  have  the  gloss:  χεχαραγμένος, 
ώ(^γι6μ^ος,  which  is  supported  by  Herodotus  vu.  1 :  μεχάλως  χεχα- 
ραγμένον  τοϊόι  *Α^&ψ€ίίθί6ί,  and  Eurip.  Med.  157:  χείνφ  τ06ον  μη 
χαράόόίτν*  This  meaning  might  seem  to  be  derived  firom  the  first  sig- 
nification of  χαράύΰω,  for  ί^ομΜΐ  and  6ξρνομαν  are  used  in  a  simi- 
larly metaphorical  manner.  If,  however,  the  ingenious  emendation  of 
Matreas  (apud  Athen.  p.  19  d)  suggested  by  Blomfield  (Oloss.  ad  Pers. 
689)  is  to  be  received,  we  must  conclude  that  the  metaphorical  use  of 
χαρά06&,ν  is  derived  from  the  second  of  the  primitive  meanings.  The 
passage  in  Athenseus  stands  thus:  *Εχοίη6ε  δϊ  ohtog  (6  Μαχρέας) 
Οίίά  η<χρίχ  τ2($ '^ρ^ΟτοτέΛον^  αηορίας^  χώ  άνεγίν^οόχε  δημοόΐα  due 
τΐ  &  ηλίΌς  dvvu  μέν,  κολνμβψ  S*  οΰ.  χαΐ  δίΜ  τΐ  οΐ  όηόγγοί  όυμπί- 
νονβι  μέν,  όνγτίω&ίονίζοντΰα  S*  οβ'  χαΐ  th  ΧΒτράδραχμα  κατ  α  λ- 
λάχτεται  μΐν,  6ργΙξβταν  δ*  οΰ.  Blomfield  reads  χαράττετα^, 
which,  as  a  synonym  for  6ργΙξβΧ€ίν,  is  more  in  place  here  than  ocataX- 
XatT^ccv,  which  bears  just  the  contrary  signification. 

287  It  has  been  mentioned  before  (§  53)  that  associations  by 
way  of  contrast  are  often  expressed  by  the  same  root  or  element  in 
the  languages  with  which  we  are  concerned.  This  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  class  of  words  into  which  the  element  χα-ρ-  enters. 
That  the  notions  of  emptiness  and  containing  are  both  expressed  by 
the  simple  root  χα-  has  already  been  shown.  Now  we  find  precisely 
the  same  conversion  in  the  derived  root  χα-ρ,  the  primary  acceptation 
of  which  denotes  "protection,"  "good,"  "benefit,"  and  the  feeling  of 
joy  which  the  possession  of  such  things  imparts.  By  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation mentioned  above,  it  also  expresses  the  feeling  of  desire  created 
by  the  want  of  such  things.  Thus  χρ^ζω  and  χηροζ  belong  to  the 
same  £unily  with  χάρις,  χρϋοΰμέω,  χρηό&εα^  The  ideas  conveyed  by 
both  these  sets  of  words  are  included  in  the  single  word  χρεία^  which 
denotes  both  "use"  and  "need;"  and  the  uncertainty,  which  arises  in 
some  cases  as  to  the  proper  way  of  translating  this  word,  shows  how 
nearly  these  ideas  are  connected  with  one  another.  Hesychius  uses 
χρείαν  ϊχων  as  an  interpretation  οίχατίων,  χήρος,  And  χρηίζων,  and 
the  doubt  entertained  by  the  critics  as  to  whether  we  should  read 
(^schyL  Pers.  815)  ΰοΗρρονεΐν  τίεχρημένοι,  "in  want  of  teaching,"  or 
ύωφρονεΐν  χεχρημένον,  "having  wisdom,"  is  a  sort  of  proof  that  the  verb 
also  conveys  these  two  ideas  (Wellauer  and  Dindorf  ad  /.  jEschyl,  and 
Elmsl.  ad  Eurip.  Heracl.  801).  We  observe  the  same  connexion  in  the 
Latin  cdrue^  gratue,  grates,  and  gratia,  which  Passow  considers  to  be 
connected  with  this  element.    Cdrus  may  be  a  corrupted  participle 
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from  careo^  just  as  purus  is  a  participle  oiputo;  virus  of  vereor;  pro- 
cirus  of  procello  (where  the  e  is  short  by  nature,  compare  columen^ 
S'Celus,  proculus,  /3ot;-x()A-o^,&c.);  obacurus  of  ob(8jculo=:.oeculo.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  ending  rus=8tM  (§  107)  is  not  at  aU  uncom- 
mon in  Latin  words  of  this  class:  thus  we  have  clorras,  glo-ria  (xAiog^ 
ϋλνω,  Ac);  ca-ruSf  correo  {χάος)\  seve-rus  (όέβω,  Umbrian  eevum);  Ac 
We  have  a  by-form  of  cdrue  in  oassus,  which  seems  to  be  the  prop» 
form  of  a  participle  from  some  verb  like  xcevim;  compare /otoor,  par- 
ticiple fassus.  Grattis=:caratus  might  be  the  participle  of  a  deriva- 
tive verb  like  cardrej  if  it  existed.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  Latin  words  of  this  ^eimily;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  ideas  of  value,  predousness ,  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  obtaining,  or  even  striving  in  vain  to  get,  and 
therefore  being  without ,  are  developed  from  one  another  in  that  lan- 
guage also,  like  the  two  meanings  of  the  English  adjective  "dear." 
Ddderlein,  therefore,  is  mistaken  when  he  derives  careo  and  casstu 
from  xsIqblv,  xa(^cUy  carpere,  αάρφειν  {Lot,  Synon.  tmd  Etytn.  m. 
p.  114,  note),  as  opposed  to  cams  and  gratus^  which,  he  admits,  are 
connected  with  %aQVS  and  χαίρω  (p.  254). 

288  Bopp  {Olossar.  Sanscr.  p.  404)  and  Pott  (Etymol,  Forsch.  κ 
p.  272)  are  inclined  to  connect  χαίρω  with  the  Sanscrit  hrieh.  The 
primitive  meaning  of  this  Sanscrit  root  is  "to  be  erect,"  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  whence  the  epithet  Jtruktii' 
roma^  "with  the  hair  of  the  body  on  end"  {Bhagavad-CHta,  xi.  4; 
Lassen ,  Anthologia  Sanscritica,  p.  4,  L  9).  In  a  secondary  sense,  it 
signifies  "to  rejoice,"  "to  be  elated,"  "to  exult,"  "to  be  exceedingly 
pleased,"  "to  have  the  hair  of  the  body  erect  with  pleasure;"  so  that 
it  seems  to  agree  in  all  its  meanings  with  φρίόόω  (root  φριχ•)  rather 
than  with  χαίρω.  Whether  it  is  applied  to  the  projecting  spears  of  a 
body  of  soldiers,  to  the  erect  hairs  of  the  head,  to  the  standing  com, 
to  the  first  ripple  on  the  sea,  or  to  the  appearance  of  the  skin  when 
one  is  shivering  from  col4  (which  we  call  "gooseys  skin"),  the  primary 
meaning  of  φρίχη,  φρίζι  φρΐ66ω^  is  always  projection  or  unevenn^s 
in  a  physical  sense;  the  mental  emotion  sometimes  implied  being  of 
course  secondary  and  metaphorical  We  have  the  same  idea  in  the 
Latin  horrere  (■=hor8ere1)^  hirstUus^  &c.  Although  these  words  are  so 
nearly  connected  in  meaning,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  their  etymological  relation  to  one  another.  It  is  clear 
that  Λη^λ-,  Mrs-,  and  φρίκ-,  must  be  secondary  formations,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  first  two  are  the  same  root.  We  are  inclined  to 
connect  φρϊχ-  like  porc-^  with  the  Sanscrit  root  vr?A,  "to  grow,"  so 
that  this  root ,  the  meanings  of  which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
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those  of  χα-ρ•,  again  approximates,  in  its  secondary  lengthened  form 
φρϊχ-,  to  a  secondary  and  lengthened  form  of  the  other  root  M.  It 
is  singular  that  not  only  does  this  root  Art  agree  with  χαρ•  in  its 
military  use  (for  ρτ€^ΗΓί  signifies  ^^to  fight,"  and  pra-hara,  '<a  com- 
batant^), hat  we  find  the  Homeric  χάρμ/η  even  in  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  as  a  remnant  of  the  warlike  Goths.  Thus  we  have  the 
German  Schirm,  Italian  Sehermo^  with  one  of  the  primitive  meanings 
of  the  element  χα-ρ-,  namely,  defence,  protection,  reliance,  &c.;  and 
German  SchanmUzel,  Italian  Sohermaf  English  Skimdsh^  with  the 
common  Homeric  signification  of  χάρμη^  to  which  these  words  are 
related,  as  the  German  Schavm  to  χυμός,  Schelm  to  χάλψος^  χαλί- 
μαδες^  and  Schisf  to  χ€φός  (see  Ddderlein,  Voeabulorum  Homericorum 
Etyma,  p.  14). 

289  (3)  Before  we  consider  the  remaining  significations  of  ^αρ^^ 
it  will  be  proper  to  discuss  dlxffV^  the  third  of  those  nouns  whi<^  are 
used  as  prep<Mdtions,  for  it  bears  a  remarkable  analogy,  in  some  of  its 
applications,  to  χάρις.  As  a  preposition  with  the  genitive  case,  δίχην 
is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  instar,  and  sigpiifies  "like,**  ^ after  the  like* 
ness  o£"  Thus  in  Pindar  (Pyth.  n.  84),  IvTCOio  δίκαν  is  '^just  like 
(i.  e.  justly)  a  wolf;"  in  ^schylus  {Agcm.  3),  Χϋν\}ς  δίχην  means  "just 
like  a  watch-dog."  The  use  of  δίχην  as  a  preposition  seems  to  be 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  older  poets ;  for,  although  it  occurs 
even  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  is  generally  used  when  an  air  of  quaint* 
ness  or  a  poetical  colouring  is  designed.  For  instance,  Plato,  Legg. 
VI.  p.  773,  ού  γίρ  φφδΐΌν  iwouv^  5η  nohv  dvm  δύ  δΙχην  χρα- 
τηρος  ΧΒχραμένην,  seems  to  be  quoting  some  line  from  a  play,  such 
as  ηόλίς  δίχψ  τιρερνηρος  ην  χεχρίψένη ;  just  as,  in  Legg.  χ.  p.  886  ε, 
λόγοιόί  δϊ  tavva  w  Λως  άς  xh  mX^ocvhv  χεραηπψμένα  (*'w^  in- 
crusted,  covered  or  concealed  with  words,  so  as  to  appear  probable"), 
he  seems  to  have  have  had  in  his  head  some  line  of  an  old  comedian — 
perhaps  λόγοιόι  6'  εν  Λως  tc&ta  πιρίΛεπεμμένα;  compare  Aristoph. 
JPtut.  167:  άνόματί  ηεριΛίχτουόί  ri^v  μοχΟηρίαν,  Veep.  668:  ^fUK- 
τύπς  αερίΛεφ^Βίς. 

290  The  sense  of  δίχη^  which  has  given  rise  to  this  use  of  its 
accusative  or  old  locative  case  as  a  preposition ,  is  found  in  Homer, 
Odyee.  xvni.  274 :  μνηϋτήρξχίν  ονχ  ηδε  δίχη  %h  ηάροΛε  xitvxto^  and 
in  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  50:  xhv  ΦιΛσχχψαο  δίχαν  Ιφέηων,  which  the 
Scholiast  rightly  explains:  xhv  OtAoxxiixov  χρΟΛον  μενερχόμενος,  for 
τρωτοί^ is  idso  used  in  the  same  way  as  δίχην,  as  in.^IechyL  Agam.  48: 
χρόχσν  cdyxmuav,  '*like  vultures."  Sq  also  δέμ€ζς,  'Hhe  outward  build 
or  body  of  an  object,"  as  in  Hom.  //.  xi.  595:  ως  οι  μίν  μάρνανχο, 

ΚΚ 
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in  the  passage  of  Pindar  on  which  the  Scholiast  is  writing:  ταχύ  S" 
δγχυραν  ΐρειόον  χ^^ηΛ  ηρώρα^  χοιράδος  αλχαρ  xktgag•    In  tiie 
plural  χοίράίαζ  signifies  "scrofolons  tumours,"  ^'glandular  swellingB,"' 
from  the  general  meaning  ''hard,"  "projecting,**  borne  by  %θΛ^ράζ\ 
just  as  the  Latin  name  atruma^  for  the  same  disease,  is  obYiondj 
derived  from  struo.     It  is  singular,  that  another  Latin  ^jv^ord,  hj 
which  the  king's  evil  is  designated,  namely,  scrofula^  is  a  diminntife 
of  scrofa,  ''a  sow,"  just  as  χοιράς  is  connected  with  %oiQogj  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  pig  (cf.  grice  0.  E.  and  Sc,  gri»  IceL);  and  serofoy 
scrofula  (scrophula)  are  connected  with  scrupua^  scruptUus  and  rvpet, 
which   are  synonymous  with  the  more   usual  meaning  of    χρίρβς. 
There  is  very  little  reason,  therefore,  for  deriving  χοιράς  from  χοίρος 
as  Blomfield  does  (Glo8i.  in  jEschyl.  Pers.  427).     The    names  ei 
am'malg  seem  always  to  be  connected  with  those  of  certain  qualities 
which  they  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.    When  we  rememb^*  that 
the  hedgehog  was  abo  called  χηρ  or  6']^ροζ^  we  might  suppose  that 
the  bristly  skin  of  the  hog  was  described  by  the  name.    Bnt  as  thk 
attribute  would  be  better  expressed  by  another  root,  Sanscrit  tTrU, 
Greek  φριχ-,  which  appear  in  varaL•^  φρίόύπν^  and  vetres^  and  as 
the  whole  outer   form  of   the  pig  and  the  hedgehog  suggests  the 
more  general  idea  of  a  hard  projecting  object,  it  is  more  reasonabk 
to  conclude  that  the  name  refers  to  that  appearance  of  the  hog's 
back,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Surrey  hill,  mentioned 
by  Blomfield  in  the  note  above  referred  to.  '  The  same  idea  is  con- 
veyed by  porcus,  porca^  which  we  are  inclined  to  connect  immedipitdy 
with  the  Sanscrit  root  mA,  "to  grow  up"  (Pott,  ^ym.  Forseh,  n. 
p.  63);  the  derivation  from  porricere  suggested  by  Varro  and  Festos 
does  not  seem  probable.    The  root  pore-  signifies  not  only  a  pig,  but 
also  a  balk  or  high  ridge  between  two  furrows;  and  we  have  a  similar 
resemblance  between  the  English  **farrow"="a  litter  of  pigs,"  A.  S. 
fearhy  "a  pig,"  and  "furrow,"  A.  S.furh.    For  another  meaning  in 
which  χοίρος  and  porca  coincide,  and  which  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Aristophanes ,  we  must  refer  to  the  application  of  χέοόος 
to  unmarried  women,  mentioned  above.     Although  it  is  clear  that 
χερμάς  is  connected  with  χείρ^  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it 
is  immediately  derived  from  it,  with  the  limited  signification  of  λί^ος 
χειροηλήί^,  as  the  grammarians  and  Blomfield  (Gloss,  in  JEsckgL 
Sept.  c.  Thehas^  287)  suppose.  Χερμάς  itself  indicates  only  the  hard- 
ness and  roughness,  not  the  size  of  the  stone.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  by-form  χεράς  rather  implies  a  collection  of  small  stones,  shingle, 
&C.,  whence  πάμφορος  χεράς  (Pind.  Pyth,  vi.  13),  than  any  one  lai^ 
and  heavy  stone  (see  Journal  of  Philology,  n.  pp.  204  sqq.).    The 
German  hart^  English  "hard,"  are  evidently  connected  with   the 
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quasi-root  χαρ-  in  this  significauon.  With  regard  to  χεΙρ  itself,  the 
primary  meening  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  extension 
and  support,  out  of  which  the  secondary  one  of  taking,  holding,  &c. 
very  soon  developed  itselfl  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  verb-root  Λτί,  *'to  take,"  the  Latin  hir,  and  the  Greek 
αΙρίειν,χάρ-Λος,&ρπάξβνν^&ο.  (above,p.  298,  note).  The  verbs ^(ctvoi^ 
χρίμτΐτω,  &c,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  "to  touch"  (Ruhnken, 
Tim<BUSy  p.  104),  are  also  secondary  to  χεΙρ,  The  words  yiv-to,  hin- 
than^  handy  pre-hend-ere^  &c.,  although  bearing  the  same  signification, 
seem  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  anuwdra  form  χανδάνω. 

282  The  idea  of  "opening"  conveyed  by  the  root  χα-  would  very 
naturally  be  applied  to  yawning,  a  wide  opening  of  the  jaws,  or,  in 
general,  to  the  mouth,  the  fissure  which  most  frequently  meets  the 
eye.  Hence  we  have,  as  connected  with  this  root,  the  words  χεϊ-λος, 
"a  lip,"  χά'ύχω,  "to  yawn,"  χά-όμ^^  "a  yawning,"  χά-όμημα,  "the 
wide  opening  of  a  bird's  mouth"  (Aristoph.  Λυ.  61),  χήν,  ^the  gaping 
bird"  (χην  τίΒχηνΰίς,  Athen.  519  a),  <&c.  By  a  further  transition,  the 
secondary  root  χα-ρ-  is  employed  to  denote  the  noise  proceeding  from 
a  widely  opened  mouth,  the  roar  of  a  lion  for  instance.  Hence  it  is 
that  χϋίροΛός  and  χάροφ  are  common  epithets  for  the  lion,  and  Hesy- 
chius  tells  us  that  χάρ<ον  was  a  name  for  that  animal:  χάρων  ο 
λέων  anh  τηβ  χαροπότψος.  The  reason  that  he  gives  for  it  is  absurd, 
for  no  one  would  derive  χάρων  from  χαροηόζ,  though  he  might  derive 
χαροΛος  from  χάρων.  The  idea  that  the  epithet  χαροπός  refers  to  the 
colour  of  the  lion  is  quite  erroneous,  else  how  could  Lyoophron  call 
Achilles  Λερχν6ς  αίχμψης  χάρστν?  for  περχνός  means  black.  Hesy- 
chius  and  his  commentators  had  a  distant  inkling  of  the  truth,  as 
appears  from  the  glosses  and  notes  in  Alberti's  edition,  Vol.  u.  coL 
1 544 :  Xa ροΛος.  ηεριχαρης  (we  should  read  περαρερηζ  with  Suidas), 
yXcevTCOg,  ξανθός,  φοβερός^  on  which  Schrevelius  writes:  χαροηός — a 
χάρω,  id  est,  χάόκω,  χαρόω,  χαρόηω,  χαροηός  id  est  6  χάόοίων.  Ο. 
ΛροΙΙοη,  Schol.  γ.  %2.  Χάρυβδης,  χάόμα  ^αλάόϋης^  Χάρυβδης, 
ώμόβρσΐος.  η  άναπινομίνη ^άλαύόα.  Χαροπόν,  ^αν^όν.  γλίχνχόν. 
φοβ^ρόν,  περιφερή,  and  Saknasius  asks:  An  χαροπός  est  6  χάόκΰον, 
idem  τω  χάρων,  unde  φοβερός  exponiturl  We  believe  that  χάρατν 
and  χάρνβδίζ  originally  meant  "the  open-mouthed  animal"  and  *'the 
sea  that  sucked  every  thing  in ;"  as  Hesychius  says  a  few  lines  lower 
down:  Χάόμα^ηρός'  δψι^ς  ^ρός,  η  [χάόμα  πελάγους  to  της] 
^αλάό&ης  πρόόωπον  (according  to  Faber's  reading),  but  that  after- 
wards χαροπός  was  used  with  that  signification  in  regard  to  the  lion's 
mouth,  while  χάρων  came  to  sigmfy  the  lion  in  general  as  a  wide• 
mouthed  roaring  beast. 
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iiiL;Pliit.  QM.Or.36;  ApolLBhocLiT.  4S4).  And  thor  worriiip 
deeigned  to  laiictkni  religioiuly  tiuit  intopdaiige  of  good  <^Boee  whiA 
is  the  foundatioii  of  Mm},  or  ^gire  And  take.^  Thne  Aristotle  ssyi 
{EMe.  T.  6,  §  6):  τφ  kvtiacouiv  ykg  άνάλσγον  (Ηψμένβι.  η  woL•^ 
\  γΐίρ  tb  luatmg  tn^ovow  (d  dl  μη,  dovXtia  δσχΗ  dvai,  d  ρη  awmr 
Μκήόπ)'  ηχ}>βν(ά  Ά  μη,  μενάόσόίς  συ  ylvetai^ry  μεναδόό»  ύυμ- 
μίνονόι).  δώ  χάί  ΧβίρΙτωρ  Ιερόν  ίμχοδάρ  Motmvtoh  ίνα  άννοΜό- 
do6i£  i'  τούτο  ykg  χάξμχος  Xdwv'  άν&νχηρΒτηόαι  yicg  δέ£ τψ  χα- 
Ουΰαμίνφ,  χαί  nahv  ainhv  &Qfya  χαρίόάμερον.  And  henoe  the 
Eumenides,  praying  that  there  may  be  no  factions  at  Athens,  ny 
(Machyl  Eumen.  970): 

χάρματα  θ*  &ντιδΙδο^ν  χο^νοφελέΐ diavola, 

xed  (ίτνγεϊν  μιΛ  φρενί. 

Μολλων  γΐίρ  rod*  Ιν  βροτόίς  αχός. 

At  Athens,  according  to  Josephus  {AnHquit,  xiv.  c  8,  §  5,  p.  699X 
a  common  temple  was  erected  to  them  and  the  Demos:  &tij6iu  ccinov 
dxava  χαίχην  Iv  τφ  τεμίνΗ  τον  ^μον'χαΐ  των  ΧίίρΙτων;  and  their 
statnes  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  where  they  were  wor- 
shipped with  mysterious  rites:  Paosan.  n.  35,  §  3 :  *Α^ψηι6ι  ngb  της 
ig  τί^ν  ^AxQOnohv  Ιύόδον  ΧάριχΙς  dot  xal  αύται  τρεις'  snspa  Sk 
αύταΐς  τεΙ&Α(ν  αγουόιν  ίς  τονς  Λολλους  Ιαιό^ξψον.  There  was  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  tiie  patroness  Juno  by  Folycletus  in  the  Hersemn  at 
Argos,on  whose  crown  the  Hours  and  Graces  were  sculptured,  and  their 
statues  were  in  the  Pronaus  (Pausan.  n.  17,  §  3, 4,  and  v.  11,  §  7).  The 
chief  attribute  of  the  Oraces  was  sociability:  they  are  r^resented  as 
inseparable  from  one  another,  and  as  promoting  all  kinds  of  onions 
among  mankind; — that  of  matrimony,  of  the  family  {ηάτρα),  of  the 
civic  phratria  at  the  ίότίαόις,  of  the  whole  state  or  race  at  the  public 
festivals  (MuUer,  Orchomen.  p.  180).  It  is  with  this  feeling  of  the  po- 
litical significance  of  their  worship  that  Pindar  says  {Pyth.  vm.  21): 

bcBos  d*  ού  Χαρίτων  ΙχΗς 
ά  dmaiOMoXtg  άρεταΐς 
9ίλαναί6ιν  Akottdav 
ί^Ιγοίόα  ναόος. 

for  he  would  hardly  have  used  the  epithet  δίχαιόαολις  had  there  not 
been  some  connexion  in  signification  between  χάρις  and  δίχη  (cfl 
Thucyd.  in.  67 :  άνταχόδοτε  χάριν  διοΜίαν) ;  his  meaning  is  ''the  fkir- 
dealing  and  glorious  island  of  .£gina  is  not  disregarded  by  the  Graces, 
— for  they  preside  over  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  are  also  tiie 
givers  of  glory."  The  epithet  δνκαιΟΛθλις, — ^which  is  properly  ap|^• 
cable  to  a  man  (it  is  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  Achamians  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  is  analogous  to  δχολις,ύψΙηολις,Αο,%  but  is  here  applied 
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by  personification  to  iBgina, — refers  to  the  fairness  which  character- 
ized the  commercial  dealings  of  that  island,  and  for  which  Pindar 
elsewhere  extols  its  inhabitants.  In  the  same  sense,  we  have  ex- 
plained l»ot  ad  I.)  Olytnp.  vm.  20  sqq.:  where  Σύαιρα  ziihq  ^Bvlav 
«d^Qog  θίμις  is  only  another  name  for  ^[χη  (see  Sophod.  (EcL  CoL 
1384:  η  juUMUpatog  ^Ι7(η  ξν^εδρος  Ztjvhg  ίρχαίοι^  νόμους).  In  the 
Pythian  hymn  quoted  above  EitsoB  does  not  refer  to  the  insular  posi- 
tion of  .Sgina,  as  Dissen  supposes,  but  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
SophocL  Aj*  620: 

tk  fcgiv  S*  iifya  χεροΐν 
μίγΐ6τας  άρη&ς 
βφιλα  9Ταρ'  άφίΧοις 
ΐχΒ^ι  bc$68  μελέοις^ΑτρΜαις. 

as  the  Scholiast  perceived:  ^  δϊ  duuuoxoJUg  νηόος  AVfVva  ovx  l^- 
Λεόε  των  Χαρίτων^  ie.  '^^gina  has  not  fiedlen  or  been  thrown  aside, 
banished  hx  from  the  presiding  deities  of  mutual  kindness  and  good 
wilL'* 

292  The  etymological  connexion  of  δίκη  and  χάρις  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  their  analogy  in  signification•  As  χάρις  is  connected 
with  jplQi  the  general  name  for  a  hand,  and  with  a  number  of  words 
signifying  ^to  take  or  hold**  (above,  p.  298,  note),  δίκη  is  obviously 
oonneeted  with  dlx-tfiog,  the  name  for  the  tight  hand,  with  δάκτνίοζ^ 
"the  finger,"  and  with  a  number  of  words  denoting  Ήο  receive*' 
(δέχομαι^  &c)y  or  "to  point  out"  (β^Ικνυμι^  Ac%  (above,  p.  301,  note). 
The  element  of  the  word  is,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  pp.  294  foil.),  a 
compound  of  the  numeral  "two"  with  a  root  signifying  "to  take," 
and  probably  connected  with  the  root  λΗί,  which  appears  in  χεΙρ.  The 
form  δί"  of  the  first  syllable  is  on  the  analogy  of  dui,  δί-δνμος,&ο,^  and 
is  more  regular  and  original  than  the  δί-  of  δίχα  or  the  δα-  of  f  cbcrv- 
λος.  We  have  this  &  in  δάκνυμι^  where  it  is  affected  by  guna^  in  the 
Sanscrit  dtp,  and  in  the  Latin  dicia  cau$a,  cUesre^  digitue,  dignui,  Ac 
Herodian  remarks  (χερΙ  μονηρσνς  λέξεως^  p.  14)  that  the  accentuation 
of  δίκη  is  very  singular,  beouise  a  barytone  noun  of  this  kind  ought 
either  to  have  a  consonant  before  the  κ,  like  «/ρχΐ},  δίρχη,  χρίχχη,  or 
the  ^  should  be  long,  as  in  νίχη^  φρίχη — ^  tolwp  δίχη  &ημει6δΒς. 
kdxu  γίρ  η  χρ^νω  η  όυμφωνφ.  Nouns  in  η^  formed  from  adjectives 
in  -ixogj  are  naturally  oxytone:  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
δίχη^ — which  has  no  connexion  with  the  pronominal  termination  •χός^ 
but  it  is  formed  directly  from  the  verb-root  διχ-  (δίτιη  for  δίχΐίΰί)^ — 
should  not  follow  the  analogy  of  ΙΜχη^  Ixari},  μίλίνη^  Λο. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ADJECTIVE. 

293  Etymological  diftinetioD  of  adjectlTe  and  fobetantiTe.  394  Under  what 
circiimftaneefl  an  adjeetlTe  or  participle  may  become  a  snbfltantiTe  or 
definitiTe  name.  396  This  traneference  it  particularly  common  in  Latin. 
296  It  if  alfo  fonnd  in  Qreek.  Connexion  of  the  participle  with  nonns 
denoting  agency  and  agent•.  297  Digreeeion  respecting  the  tnbatantiTe 
nie  of  βύύψρορα  and  jt^a^.  298  The  adjectire  often  repreeeot•  tiie 
genitire  cafe  of  a  tnbftantiTe,  and  it  lometimee  of  adrerbial  origin.  299 
Hence  the  adjectiTe  in  ite  dittinctiTe  me  ie  merely  a  syntactical  eon- 
triTance.  300  Predicable  natore  of  the  adjectire  and  participle.  301  Tlie 
three  different  kinds  of  predicates  may  be  expressed  by  adjectires.  302 
Secondary  predicates  may  also  be  expressed  by  oblique  cases  of  nonns 
or  adrerbs,  and  to  these  the  tertiary  predicate  is  often  attached.  303 
Certain  adjectires  especially  used  in  this  way.  304  Epithets  and  pre- 
dicates haTc  been  confused  by  great  scholars.  305  Familiar  iUnstrations 
of  the  general  principle.    306  ConTcrtible  propositions. 

293  "pTYbiOLOGERS  have  found  or  created  for  themselTes 
-^  very  great  difficultiee  in  the  nouns  adjective.  We  do 
not  intend  to  set  forth  all  the  explanations  which  have  been 
offered  with  regard  to  their  nature  and  functions.  It  will  be 
better  to  state  at  once  that  the  adjective  differs  etymologicaUy 
from  the  substantive  only  in  being  capable  of  flexion  through 
the  different  genders  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  joined. 
Otherwise  it  is  as  much  the  designation  of  a  quality  or  attri- 
bute, and  therefore  as  truly  a  noun^  or  the  name  of  a  thing,  as 
the  substantive  itself.  As  for  the  compound  adjectives,  they 
are  in  many  languages  merely  substantives  subjoined  to  ad- 
jectives. In  general,  the  explanation  of  the  adjective  belongs 
to  syntax  rather  than  to  etymology. 

294  To  the  student  of  Greek  the  adjective  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, and  especially  in  its  connexion  with  the  participle,  a  kind 
of  word  of  which  more  use  is  made  in  Greek  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, insomuch  that  the  Greeks  have  been  emphatically  caUed  φι^Ιο- 
μίιτοχοι^  or  lovers  of  participles.  While  in  this  language — more  per- 
haps than  in  any  other — acyectivee  and  participles  are  employed  to 
express  all  the  adverbial  or  accessary  relations  of  the  sentence,  a  great 
number  of  adjectives  have  taken  their  station  amongst  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  substantives,  and  there  is  no  single  Greek  adjective  or 
even  participle  which  may  not  become  a  substantive  if  it  only  has  the 
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definite  article  prefixed,  if,  in  a  word,  it  has  that  accompaniment 
which  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  a  substantive,  as  the  name  of 
a  qnality  or  attribute,  into  the  name  of  a  particular  thing*.  Indeed, 
to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that  many  ac^ectives,  espe- 
cially those  ending  in  -χή,  which  have  obtained  a  substantive  use  by 
prefixing  the  article  and  omitting  the  substantive  τέχνη,  have  at  last 
become  so  completely  substantives,  that  the  article  is  always  omitted, 
except  in  those  cases  where  a  substantive  would  require  this  auxiliary 
(see  Middleton  On  the  Greek  Article,  pp.xxi,  50,  note,  edit.  Rose).  This 
restricted  employment  of  a  general  attribute  may  be  compared  with 
the  use  of  fiaoiXeug  without  the  article ,  when  a  particular  king,  the 
king  of  Persia,  is  meant,  so  that  the  general  term  becomes  a  proper 
name  or  appropriated  word. 

295  The  use  of  participles  as  mere  ac^ectives  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  common  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  and  the  reason  is  this, 
that  as  the  Latin  language  has  no  definite  article,  the  distinction 
between  δ  φιλών ,  '^the  lover,**  and  φι^ίών,  **if  he  loves,"  cannot  be 
expressed  by  this  part  of  speech.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  we  use  the  Latin  participle  as  a  definitive  or  as  a 
hypothetical  word;  but  in  all  cases  where  a  distinct  protasis  was 
intended,  the  participle  would  give  way  to  the  conditional  sentence. 
Conversely,  all  the  functions  of  an  ac^ective  would  be  assumed  by  a 
participle  whether  active  or  passive.  The  passage  from  this  to  the 
substantive  use  of  the  participle  is  immediate.  Thus  the  active  par- 
ticiples adoleacens,  parens,  and  eapiensy  are  constantly  found  as  sub- 
stantives; secundus  is  always  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  used  in  a 
metaphorical  or  applied  sense.  The  passive  participles  acutus,  argu- 
ttte,  &c.  are  almost  always  employed  as  epithets,  and  the  neuters  prca- 
ceptum,  dictum,  scriptum,  coneuUum,  placitwn,  furtum,  &c.  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  substantives.  Some  of  the  participles  in  -ns 
have  their  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  like  the  ordinary 
ad[jectives.  Thus  we  find  parentior,  utentior,  appetentior,  and  appe- 
tentisetmus  (Ldbker,  de  participiis  Greeds  Latinisque,  p.  12).  In 
some  cases  we  have  actually  to  reproduce  the  participial  meaning  by 
a  close  examination  of  some  common  noun.  There  is  an  interesting 
exemplification  of  this  in  the  words  pons  and  fons.  From  the  root 
pes,  strengthened  by  η  in  the  present  of  po[syno,  pos-ui,  we  have  the 


*  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  present  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  weaker  form  of  inflexion  (Latham,  Eng.  Lang.  p.  71, 
ed.  2).  This  appears  to  us  to  indicate  the  absence  of  a  definite  article: 
comp.  the  H.  G.  der  gute  Memch  with  guter  Mensch, 
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participial  noun  pon$sspos-nts,  which  had  a  primitiTe  form  po% 
(Varro,  L.  L•  YoL  i.  p.  3  Mftller),  and  thia  oon^eyed  the  ideaofUyiif 
down  heavily,  whether  this  ngnified  that  a  mass  of  atones  was  throii 
into  the  water  (γί-φυρα%  or  generally  that  there  was  a  wei^t  ^icb 
caosed  an  inclination  of  the  scale.  Ίΐιίβ,  no  doobt,  ia  the  ori^  d 
s-poiUe^  wUch.  retsrs  to  the  momentum  of  moral  indination,  and  tiai 
we  get  the  explanation  of  the  pontt-fMy  who  settled  the  atonemcBt 
lyy  the  imposition  of  a  fine,  Le.  a  certain  weight  of  oc^per,  as  oppoead 
to  the  carm-/f4;,  who  took  satisfaction  on  the  boc^  of  the  detinywii 
Hence  we  hate  the  secondary  forms  pendo^  pondus,  Ac  Sindkify) 
from  the  root /o=«oa  or  Λ#ο=5χι/-  for  χ/s-,  "to  poor  out,**  we  hare 
the  participial  noon  /oiw,  *'thf^  which  poors  forth  water ,**  La.**! 
fountain,"  and  from  this  the  secondary  forms  fmido  aod  fimdu$,  ΊΜ 
these  roots /ο=Λ?ο  or  hvo,  and  po  or  jpo,  "to  pour  forth"  or  "csnee 
to  fidl,"  have  an  identity  of  signifioation  as  they  probably  have  a  com- 
munity of  origin,  may  appear  frtim  the  connexion  of  meaning  bctweo 
χύμα  and  ρσηβ^  between  βηένίω  and  fundjo. 

296    The  Greek  participle  is  not  used  as  a  subeiantive  except  m 
cases  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  just  discussed,  namely,  when 
the  hypothetical  use  of  the  word  has  become  quite  indistinct    Ito 
the  nouns  SytHUy  fip^rvta,  SfyvuCy  &c^  though  obviously  jp^rtiafi» 
from  the  roots  άγ^,  &if^'f  δρεγ-^  Ac.,  never  occur  except  as  feminioe 
substantives.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  proper  names  EUdfhM 
and  Κάλχας^  though  the  former  signifies  the  pains  of  childbirth  as  weO 
as  the  goddess:  soHesych.:  dUilbvlas  Mots  /ών  tics  ^eag,  hvUs/n  & 
ticg  ddvvag]  see  Hom.  II.  xoL  119,  where  the  Scholiast  explains  όχΚ^ 
S*  tUaJdvlag  hf  ώδϊνας  &tB6xev.  The  fonn  lAcvdvo  shows  us  the  con- 
nexion between  the  feminines  in  ^via  and  -ω ;  see  above,  §  257.   (^^ 
the  participial  origin  οίΚάλχας^  see  our  note  on  the  AnHffonf,  p.  136, 
and  compare  ihe  subsequent  remarks  of  Pott,  Zeitsehr.  /.  f>ergL•  ^p^* 
VL  p.  114,  vn.  p.  244).    It  seems  that  Ιϋφν^ντ)ζ  is  not  a  partuapid 
word,  but  a  corruption  of  the  Semitic  name  of  Uie  elephant,  as  aUf^ 
kind,  "the  Indian  ox,"  just  as  tamarind  is  iamr  hind,  "the  Indian 
date;"  cf.  bos  lucamts  (Weber,  IndUehe  SkUzen,  p.  74).  The  noons  in 
-ττβ  and  -rv?  (§  267)  are  strictly  of  participial  origin;  they  are  in  ^ 
connected  with  the  verbals  in  -rioff.  These  verbals  very  nearly  corre- 
spond in  meaning  to  the  Latin  gerundiva  in  -ndua^  whidi  are  metal 
lengthened  forms  of  the  participle  in  -nti  (§  265).    The  idea  of  action 
is  explicitly  conveyed  by  the  nouns  in  -rijff,  -rvg,  which  denote  a  <^ 
and  a  doing  respectively.     It  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked  that 
from  the  longer  form  -τΐ}ρ,  -top,  into  which  the  ending  -τΐ}$  ie  ^>^^ 
sionally  expanded,  the  Romans  formed  not  only  an  active  futore  ptf" 
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tidide,  but  also  an  abstract  noun  equivalent  in  meatung  to  those 
ending  in  -tvg.  Thus,  if  scrip'tus  meant  "a  writing'*  (cf.  the  supine 
serip-tum,  "to  write'*),  scrtp-tor  me&at  "a  writer,"  Λ€τψ•ίντη0,  "a 
person  about  to  write,"  and  sorip^ura  again,  ''a  writing."  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  more  interesting  subject  of  speculation  to  the  lin- 
guistic philosopher  than  that  which  is  presented  by  this  class  of 
words.  It  enables  us  to  see  how  from  the  idea  of  proximity  conveyed 
by  the  second  pronominal  element  (-tvg^  -^ig,  6i^)  that  of  emanation 
is  at  onoe  derived  (-δης,  -θεν),  and  how  we  pass  from  this  to  an  expres- 
sion of  agency  and  an  agent  (-rq$,  -tf/Qy  -τορ).  Then  again  we  observe 
how  the  notion  of  continuity,  which  is  involved  in  that  of  agency, 
connects  itself  with  that  of  futurity;  whence  the  continuous  tense  in 
Hebrew  is  so  often  a  future  {Masku  U  Sopher,  pp.  23  sqq.);  and  from 
this  we  get  the  idea  of  obligation,  or  the  feeling  that  the  performance 
of  an  act  is  continuously  incumbent  upon  us  (-τέο$).  It  is  only  by 
considering  the  matter  thus  that  we  can  understand  the  concidence 
in  meaning  between  the  first  and  last  term  of  the  series  -tus^  -tvg^ 
-rfoff,  -rijjff,  -rijp,  τωρ,  -tor,  -tura.  The  Latin  and  Greek  verbals  in 
'tus^  -τύς  stricdy  correspond  in  meaning  to  one  another  and  to  the 
infinitive.  In  Greek,  the  ac^ective  in  -rio^,  derived  from  -ti^,  corre- 
sponds in  meaning  to  the  adjective  in  -ndue  derived  from  the  par- 
ticiple in  -nts  (above,  §  265).  But  the  latter  ie  strictly  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  infinitive  active,  of  which  the  so-called  gerunds  are 
only  inflected  cases  (see  Varroni<mu3y  pp.  361  sqq.).  Every  thing 
therefore  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  these  expressions  all  spring 
from  a  common  metaphysical  origin. 

297  There  are  instances  in  Greek  where  scholars  are  still  uncer- 
tain, whether  a  particular  substantive  use  or  a  general  adjective  use 
is  intended.  We  will  select  one  or  two  which  afiect  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  certain  passages  in  the  Greek  poets. 

In  Pindar,  01.  n.  51,  we  read:  tb  τυχεΐν  πειρύμενον  άγοίνίας  na- 
QoXvu  &ν6φρόν(ον,  which  must  mean  "to  succeed  when  one  makes 
trial  of,  engages  in,  a  public  competition,  sets  a  man  free  from  gloomy 
thoughts"  (SchoLr  Si/  δνόχόλοον  φρσντίδαη^  χών  Ιλϊ  xy  νίχί^  cbroJUiEt), 
so  that  Φι;<Ιφροι;αη/,  though  in  form  an  adjective,  is  equivalent  to  a  sub- 
stantive. Dindorf,  whose  remarks  (Steph.  Theaaur,  n.  1801  b,  s.  v. 
δ^κyφρov]})have  been  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  by  the  Eton 
editor  of  Pindar,  reads  δυ6φροναν^  because  "non  apparet  quomodo 
δύ^φρονα  ngh  δνόφροόύνΰο,  vel  φροντίδες  did  potuerit."  He  quotes 
Hesiod,  Theog.  102:  α7φ'  ογε  δνίίφρονέων  huXrfiettu  συδέ  τι  χηδεων 
μίμνη[ν€α^ΛΒ  another  example  of  the  feminine  form  δνΰφρονή;  but  here 
δυόφρσνέων  is  the  participle,  and  if  Hesiod  had  intended  to  use  the 
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noun,  he  would  have  said  δν0φρο6ύνη,  as  in  Theog,  528 :  xal  lXU6ftto 
δνόφρο&ννάων.  That  the  neuter  δνόφρονα  may  be  used  as  a  noon 
equivalent  to  ίυόφροόννη  is  proved  not  only  by  Mach.  Choeph.  272: 
τα  μίν  γαρ  he  γης  δνόφρόνον  μ&Μγματα  βρονοϊς^  *^  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  which  soothe  gloomy  thoughts  for  mortals,*'  Le.  drive  away  dull 
care;  but  also  by  the  converse  use  of  άφρονα  for  ενφροόύνη  in  the 
Eumen.  602:  tk  nXel&c*  αμπνον  εΰφροόιν  δεδίγμίνη  (see  note  on 
Find.  Nem»  v.  38).  And  the  sentiment  that  success  drives  away  gloomy 
thou^ts  is  echoed  in  another  passage  of  Pindar,  Nem.  iv.  1,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  merriment  of  the  banquet  is  the  best  physician  for 
labours  when  they  are  brought  to  a  decision  (βριότος  ευφροόύνα 
ηόνων  ταχρψίνον  ϊατρος). 

The  word  γΒρ€ίρός  is  in  Homer  an  adjective ,  and  an  epithet  of 
honour.     Thus  Priam,  describing  Agamenmon  (IL  m.  170),  says: 

xaXbv  δ*  οΰτω  Ιγων  οϋπω  ΐδσν  όφ^αλμοΐόιν, 
ονδ*  σΰτω  γεραρόν  βαόιΛηϊ  γαρ  άνδρΐ  {οιχε. 

and  Antenor,  contrasting  Ulysses  ¥rith  Menelaus  (7^  m.  211),  says: 

6τάννων  (uv  MwiXaog  ύχείρεχεν  εύρέας  ώμους, 
αμφω  δ*  ίξομίνω,  γεραρώηρος  ηεν^Οδυόόδύς. 

The  Scholiast's  interpretation  of  the  former  is  ϊντψον ,  of  the  latter 
Ιντψότερος  Λρhς  8ψιν,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  is  right;  γίρ<χς,  γέ- 
ρ(ον,  and  γερηνιος  or  γέρηγ  are  explained  in  the  same  way  by  He- 
sychius:  γέρων,  knl  μίν  τον  ίντίμον — τίΐτιληόχ&ί  δΐ  γέροντας  αφ,- 
(Jr^off  (ΛμκΙ π.  404),  γέρας  γ^ρη  τιμή*  γερήνίοςΙντιμος,γέρξ»>ν' 
γέρην,  έντιμος,  Γίεραρός  is  formed  by  the  common  suffix  -ρός  from 
the  word  γέρccς,  "the  privilege  or  peculiar  gift  of  a  person  in  autho- 
rity,"— e.g.  the  first  share  of  the  booty  and  so  forth — especially  "the 
hereditary  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  a  king:"  in  which  sense  it 
was  equivalent  to  ξρανος  (see  Welcker,  Trxlog,  p.  381 ,  note).  Hence 
Thucydides  says  of  the  old  kings  of  Greece  (i.  13):  ηρόχερον  δε  ηόσν 
Ιτά  ^οΐς  γέραόι.  ηαχρνκξά  βαόνλεΐαι:  accordingly  γέροντ-ς  (γέρων) 
was  a  person  holding  such  privileges  or  authority ,  and  γερόντια  or 
γερουόΐα  was  the  name  given  to  the  ruling  Senate  at  Sparta.  The  root 
of  the  word  is  gn-^  "to  take"  or  "receive,"  one  of  common  occurrence 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  family,  and  probably  the 
same  with  hri^  of  which  we  have  said  so  much  in  the  last  chapter  (see 
also  p.  298).  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  connected  with  γηρας^  "old 
age,"  which  seems  to  be  related  to  the  Sanscrit  root  jH  (jard)^  "to 
wear  away;"  and  the  use  of  γέρων,  γεροαός,  as  an  apparent  synonym 
for  γηραυός,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion  of  the  ideas  of  age 
and  dignity  in  the  Greek  mind.  So  that  Homer  says,  very  appositely 
for  our  purpose  (iv.  323): 
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χελεύόω 
βουλ^  xcti  μύ^οι6ΐ'  τδ  yiiQ  γέρας  ίότΐ  γερόντων. 
In  Euripides  (Suppl  42), 

ίκενεύω  6ε,  γερα^ί,  γεραρών  Ιχ 

ότομΜχααν  ηρ\)ζ  γόνυ  Λίπτονϋα  τ\>  6όν, 
we  believe  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  γεροα,ά 
and  γεραρό^  is  not  that  of  age,  though  both  ^thra  the  peison  ad- 
dressed, and  the  chorus  who  are  speaking,  are  represented  as  old 
women,  but  that  of  veneration  or  respect:  "I  beseech  you,  0  hon- 
oured dame,  with  a  mouth  paying  you  due  respect,  and  falling  down 
at  your  knee."  As  γεραρός  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  person  who 
receives  the  γέρ<χς,  so  γεραίρειν  is  employed  to  denote  the  act  of  be- 
stowing the  γέρ<χς,  as  when  a  greater  share  of  any  thing  is  given  to  a 
distinguished  man  (Homer,  Iliad  vn.  321): 

νώτοιΰι  d*  JiL•vta  διην^εόόι,  γίραιρεν 

ηρωςΆχρεΙδης. 
Or  when  the  worship  of  a  divinity  is  spoken  of  (Plato,  Legg.  vii. 
799  a):  χορείίος  τίοίαιόν  γεραίρειν  rip/  τότε  ^νόίαν-  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  or  epithet  γεραρός. 
But  there  are  two  passages  of  iBschylus  in  which  this  word  is  clearly 
used  as  a  substantive,  and  in  both  we  have  a  dative  pluraL  They 
are,  Supplices,  726: 

9ua  γεραροΐΰι,  Λρεΰ• 
βντοδότίον  γεμόν- 
των  ^μέλαν  φλεγόντων  θ' 
ώς  πόλις  ευ  νέμοιτο. 
and  Agamemnon^  722: 

ξ^ρεφεν  dh  λέσντα 
ΰΐνιν  δόμοις  άγάλακτσν 
οίπως  άνηρ  φιλόμαότον, 
ίν  βίότον  προτε^^ις 
αμερσν^  ευφιλόχαιδα, 
κίά  γεραροΐς  Ιηίχαρτον. 

In  consequence  of  the  word  χρεΰβυτοβότίον,  which  precedes  in  the  first 
passage,  and  ευφίλοΛαιδα  in  the  second,  every  one  has  been  led,  not 
unnaturally  it  must  be  confessed,  to  translate  γεραροϊς  in  both  pas- 
sages "the  aged  men.''  A  little  examination  will  show  that  the  word 
is  in  both  passages  a  synonym  for  γεραόν.  That  γεραροϊς  does  not 
mean  "old  men''  in  the  first  passage  is  clear;  for  how  can  altars,  or 
rather  the  terraces  round  the  altar  (%υμέλαι,ι  see  Muller,  Anhang  zu 
den  Eumeniden,  p.  36)  be  said  to  be  loaded  like  a  ship  with  freight 
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(γέμεΐΛ/),  and  to  blaze  (φλ^πν)  with  old  m^n?  That  old  men  crowded 
round  the  altan  ie  safifieiently  stated  by  the  epithet  χρεόβυτοδόκοί^ 
and  the  addition  of  a  synonym  for  ΛρΒόβνχαϊς  would  be  very  muike 
iEschylns.  That  γΒραροΐς  does  not  signify  pei^ona  in  the  aecoDa  pas- 
sage is  dear  from  this,  that  when  hUxcciftog  governs  a  dative  case  of 
the  person  it  always  has  the  meaning  "rejoiced  over  as  by  an  enemy:" 
thus  .SschyL  Prometh.  164:  Ιχ^ροίζ  hd%aqfta  xkcov^a  (see  ihe  pas- 
sages quoted  in  Blomfield^s  note);  Thucydides,  m.  67:  ohctov  dl•  άξβω- 
TBQOi  tvyxavuv  ot  άπρ&ίίς  rt  χάόχσνης  xSv  άν^ρύχων'  οί  δε  &- 
oucUos,  ΛόΛερ  oI9£,  tic  hccvtla  Ιήίχαρχον  dvcu;  and  so  kuxai^fm, 
when  it  governs  the  dative,  as  in  Soph•  4/•  940:  of  S*  ovv  γΒ3ύωνχ&¥ 
κάχ^χϋορόντων  xaxoig:  but  when  the  verb  governs  the  accosatire,  it 
aipi  esses  merely  a  symple  aot  of  joy,  like  χαίρω^  ytfim,  Ac  with  tiie 
same  government  (see  SophocL  Aj.  136,  aadLobedcX  and  so  bdxa^og, 
without  a  dative  of  the  person,  signifies  "joy-caosing,  agreeable,"  jm  in 
SophocL  Trctchin.  1262:  ώς  bdχ»ρtov  xuioOff  ά&ίούόίον  iffyov, 
where  the  Scholiast  righUy  compares  the  Homeric  htafv  ίώκοψΗ  γε 
9νμφ.  Ιζ  therefore,  in  the  passage  of  the  ^^romeifiiion  we  take  ^ρι^α|ΚΜβ 
in  the  sense  "by  means  of  gifts,"  we  shall  have  the  natural  significa- 
tion, "the  young  lion  was  tame,  it  gambolled  with  children,  and  was 
agreeable  or  pleasing,  it  caressed  any  one — when  it  was  fsd,"  just  as 
he  says  afterwards  (725):  φαιβρωίώς  ποά  χβΐρα  όαίνων  %ε  γ&α^φ^ 
άνάγχ€ας.  That  γεραροΐς,  in  the  other  passage,  means  "with  sacrificial 
offerings,"  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  φλ^πν  (so  in  the  Affo- 
memnon,  91:  βωμοϊ  δώροι,όι,  φλέγονχαί)^  and  by  the  imitation  oi 
the  whole  passage  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides  (720  and  following): 

χοροί  S*  ^Ατρε/Λαν  Ιγίρανρον  οϊΐίουζ' 
^νμέλαί  d*  Inlxvavto  χρν- 
όηλαχον^  όελαγεΐχο  S*  άν'  αόχν 
πυρ  ίταβώμιον^ΑργεΙοίν. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  these  passages  γεραροίς  represents  the 
dative  plural  of  γερ(χρόν,  which  has  become  permanent  as  a  neuter 
substantive  equivalent  to  γέρας  just  as  the  still  longer,  but  analogous, 
adjective  λνχήριος  is  used  by  Pindar  (Pyth,  v.  99)  in  the  neuter,  as  a 
synonym  for  ίύχρσν  (see  bebw,  §  304). 

298  We  have  stated  that  the  etymological  distinction  between 
the  adjective  and  substantive  is,  that  the  former  is  generally  capable 
by  its  inflexions  of  being  attadied  to  substantives  of  every  gender. 
It  will  be  easy  to  show  that  this  sole  etymological  differenoe  is  the 
result  of  the  syntactical  use  of  a4jeotives.  A  great  number  of  pos- 
sessive adjectives  are  nothing  more  than  genitive  cases  attracted  hj 
juxtaposition  into  a  variety  of  inflexions.    For  instance,  i^  as  is  i 
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probable,  an  older  form  of  the  genitive  of  δημος^  δημοίΟ^  was  δημόίίίο^ 
wbat  is  this  in  relation  to  δημόόιοζ^  bnt  the  crude-form  of  a  new 
eyetem  of  inflexions?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oomparatiye  in 
-eo>v=-M>v-^,  which  refer  to  the  still  older  genitive  in  -ίσν^-όιον 
(§  165),  and  the  weakened  genitive  may  stiU  be  recognised  in  such 
adjectives  as  xffWSBog  from  x(yv60g,  Mr.  Gamett,  who  has  referred  to 
this  principle  in  his  instructive  paper  'On  the  Formation  of  Words, 
by  the  further  Modification  of  Inflected  Cases"  (Proceed,  of  PhiL 
Soc.  Vol.  m.  pp.  9  sqq.;  EeeaySj  pp.  260  sqq.),  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  distinction  between  those  nouns  which  are  formed  from 
oblique  cases,  by  the  mere  appendage  of  a  new  system  of  inflexions, 
and  a  different  class  of  secondary  structures ,  which  affix  to  the  new 
crude-form  the  pronominal  terminations  enumerated  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  Thus,  it  is  plain  to  see  on  the  one  hand,  that  δημό-όιο-ς  is 
merely  the  genitive  δημό-όΐΌ  made  the  vehicle  of  a  new  set  of  case- 
endings,  and  that  XQVoBogj  χιόνεος,  &c  are  similarly  derived  from 
weaker  forms  of  the  genitive.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  form  like  ϊφιος  contains  something  more  than  an  oblique 
case  and  a  new  system  of  case-endings;  and  a  comparison  ο^Ιφι-χλης^ 
(Η'λεύς,  Ac  would  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  first  part  is  to  be  re« 
garded  as  merely  the  dative  of  ΐς.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
forms  ημε(^η<(ιος  and  ^fmrio$,  which  Mr.Gkumett  would  derive  firom  the 
datives  ήμίρ^όι  and  ^fuxri,  but  which  appear  to  us  to  be  formed  firom 
the  nominatives  ημέ(^η  and  ^fiar=^fia^,by  the  addition  of  the  affixes 
'ΰιος  and  -to$  (above,  §  254).  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessity 
for  deriving  οΰέίος  fix>m  oItco  or  otxUy  when  the  appendage  oiiogio 
the  regular  crude-form  o2x(^)  of  olttog  suggests  itself  at  once.  With 
regard  to  forms  like  βΐΰοος,  we  should  compare  them  vrith  bfa-logj 
τριχα-ϊος,&ο.  £τοϊη1&η  [μοϊρά],τρΙτη  [ημίρά],  &c.;  and  though, accord- 
ing to  the  principle  laid  down  above  (§  165),  the  comparatives  μεόίχΐ' 
xBQogy  ΙδιαΙ-χερος,  locU'tBQogy  Ac  presume  a  derivation  from  the  loca- 
tive adverbs  μέό^^  ΙδΙψ^  loy,  &c.,  we  must  not  apply  this  to  the  very 
different  case  formations  in  -to^  from  the  nominative  in  η=^^α  (above, 
§  254).  This  is  still  £uiiher  indicated  by  the  accent  of  nccXaiOg,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Ιόαΐος,  Ac.,  for  this  shows  that  the  affix,  by  which 
the  adjective  was  formed  from  ηάλαΐη  contained  at  least  an  additional 
i,  so  that  Λξχλαίτός=-ηαλαΐ'ώς=^η(χλαί'%6ζ.  There  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  same  objection  to  Mr.  Gamett's  theory  respecting  the  derivation 
of  the  participle  firom  an  ablative  of  the  verbal  root.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  the  ablative  sign  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
-r,  that  it  was  in  fact  the  affix  -<^Μ>ν,  which  appears  as  -&£v,  -^9^,  -9a, 
-da.  Now  it  is  dear  that  this,  like  other  forms  of  the  genitive,  may 
become  the  vehicle  of  a  new  set  of  case-endings ,  as  we  see  in  patro- 
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nymics  in  -δης,  and  in  the  forms  in  -dto^,  &c.  Bat  we  have  no  sndi 
forms  in  the  participles,  whidi  merely  interpose  -/or-  or  -ντ-  between 
the  root  of  the  verb  and  the  case-endings.  The  adverbs  in  -dov^  -βιρ, 
-da  are  in  fact  cases  of  the  participles  in  -vt^vd,  or  of  the  verbal 
nouns  in  d- ;  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  sound  philology  to  sappoee 
that  a  mere  crade-form  is  equivalent  to  a  case  formed  upon  it.  The 
ablative  forms  of  currendo  and  eursu  do  not  prove  the  ablative  nature 
of  currens,  which  is  really  equivalent  to  eurrendu»  (§  265). 

There  are  many  adjectives  which  are  immovable  or  not  cai>able 
of  a  variety  of  flexion  (Lobeck,  Paralipom.  p.  189),  and  these,  -whai 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  noun-substantive,  constitute  it  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  one  of  those  compound  words  in  which  the  geniuB  of 
the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  languages  is  most  strikingly  developed,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  in  the  former  instance  the  infleExions  of 
case  are  preserved,  while  those  of  gender  are  neglected;  whereas  in 
the  latter  the  crude-form  only  is  prefixed.  Most  acyectives,  however, 
vary  in  gender,  number,  and  case  with  the  noun  to  which  they  belong, 
and  are  either  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  of  which  the  nonn  is  the 
subject,  or  stand  as  the  representative  of  some  case  (mostly  the  geni- 
tive) of  another  noun  dependent  upon  the  substantive  in  question,  just 
as,  conversely,  the  genitive  case  of  a  substantive  may  stand  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  epithet;  see  Soph.  Atitig.  114:  χΙονος  xti^jyi.  for  χιο- 
vhi\  Electra,  19:  AaStQiOV  Βνφ^^ονη  for  άίίΤΒρόεόόίί,  Ac  In  much  the 
same  way  we  have,  Soph.  AtUig.  795:  ίναργης  βλεφά(}α>ν  ΐμίρος. 

299  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  adjective  at  all  is 
entirely  logical  or  syntactical,  for  an  adjective  when  distinct  from  the 
substantive,  that  is,  when  not  a  mere  epithet,  is  a  predicate  as  con- 
trasted with  the  subject  (above,  §  124).  Although  we  do  not  profess 
to  discuss  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  language  in  these  pages,  yet  as  the 
very  essence  of  the  adjective  is  syntactical  (its  etymological  distinction 
being  merely  an  accident),  and  as  its  different  value,  according  as  it  is 
used  vrith  or  without  the  article,  is  a  point  which  teadiers  of  Greek 
find  it  most  difficult  to  impress  upon  their  pupils,  we  shall  indulge  in 
some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

300  Every  noun  in  the  Greek  language,  however  vague  and 
general  its  signification  may  be,  is  capable  of  forming  the  subject  of 
a  proposition,  if  it  only  has  prefixed  to  it  that  simplest  form  of  the 
demonstrative,  which  we  call  the  article;  and  if  two  nouns  occur  in 
connexion ;  one  of  which  has,  and  the  other  wants ,  the  article,  the 
former  is  related  to  the  latter  as  subject  is  to  predicate.  This  is 
a  fact  which  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  by  every  one  who  would 
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translate  the  Greek  authors  correctly.  An  adjective,  in  our  accepta- 
tion of  the  name,  is  an  epithet  of  the  substantive  with  which  it  is 
joined,  and  the  difficulty  which  we  experience  in  practically  teaching 
the  Greek  language  is,  to  convince  the  learner,  that  no  noun,  though 
with  variable  gender,  can  be  considered  as  an  adjective  when  it  stands 
alone,  while  the  substantive  to  which  it  refers  has  the  article  prefixed, 
but  that  it  is  always  a  predicate ,  or  asserts  something  of  the  noun, 
even  though  they  should  both  of  them  be  in  oblique  cases.  Another 
assertion  of  the  same  principle  is,  that  no  participle  or  verbal  adjec- 
tive in  -vt,  -/or-,  or  -μενοζ,  can  be  considered  as  an  adjective,  unless  it 
be  subjoined  to  an  article,  in  which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  the  relative 
pronoun  with  a  finite  verb  and  a  definite  antecedent.  Etymologically 
considered,  the  article,  the  relative,  and  the  affix  of  the  genitive  case, 
are  equally  derived  from  the  pronoun  denoting  proximity  (§  148), 
and  the  definiteness  which  is  implied  by  all  three  is  due  to  the  ex- 
pression of  nearness.  The  difference  between  the  relative  and  the 
definite  article  consists,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  243),  in  this,  that 
the  former  preserves  the  subjective  form  throughout  all  cases  and 
genders,  and  has  the  case-ending  in  the  nominative,  whereas  the  case- 
ending  8  of  the  nominative  is  wanting  in  the  article,  because  that 
sufQx  is  appended  to  the  noun  vrith  which  it  is  connected,  and  the 
element  ta  is  used  for  the  neuter  and  for  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
masculine  and  feminine.  Thus  we  see  that  the  relative  is  especially 
subjective,  or  that  its  function,  when  it  has  a  definite  antecedent,  is 
to  express  by  periphrasis  a  definition  or  epithet  as  distinguished  firom 
a  predication  or  assertion.  And  this  view  is  not  to  be  qualified  by 
the  fact  that  with  an  indefinite  antecedent  the  relative  sentence 
becomes  hypothetical  or  virtually  adverbial.  Considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  origin,  the  relative  sentence  is  necessarily  definitive  or 
descriptive ,  and  its  own  true  nature  is  not  affected  by  the  occasional 
circumstance  that  the  antecedent,  to  which  it  stands  in  an  adjectival 
relation,  is  an  adverbial  or  general  term:  so  that  the  definition  is, 
like  all  hypotheses,  in  that  case,  of  a  frequentative  nature.  Thus,  if 
we  say,  Σωκράτης,  d$  xcdka  ΙδΙδαΰκε^  άγα%^6£  ην,  we  make  a  single 
predication  of  an  individual  specially  defined ;  but  if  we  say^  og  av 
ravta  didaoxy,  άγα%^6ν  νομίξφ,  we  repeat  the  predication  of  all  who 
may  answer  to  the  definition,  which  is,  in  itself,  as  much  a  definition 
as  before.  Now  the  Greek  participle  active,  whether  it  ends  in  vt=vd 
or  in  'fot'y  exhibits  the  second  pronominal  element,  and  implies  the 
mere  action  of  the  verb  (above,  §§  263,  265),  which  a  set  of  adjectival 
inflexions  render  applicable  to  its  association  with  a  given  noun  as 
attribute  or  predicate.  Similarly,  the  participle  passive  exhibits  tho 
combination  of  the  first  element  with  the  third  in  the  form  which 
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expresses  the  result  of  the  verbs  actiye  (§  410,  (1)),  and  the  a^jeeibBl 
inflexioiis  render  it  available  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  active  par- 
ticiple. .By  itself^  however,  the  participle,  idiether  active  or  passive, 
defines  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  of  the  agency  implied ,  and 
is  equivalent  to  a  conditional  sentence,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to 
a  relative  sentence  with  an  indefinite  antecedent.  Thus  tv«TWV=^rvM' 
τοντ-ς  means  '*a  person  striking,  if  there  is  one^=^if  any  one 
8trikes"=€f  ri$  tvXtBi=Sg  Sv  rvxtfj.  But  both  the  verb  and  the  par- 
ticiple constitnte  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  when  we  prefix  to  iJw 
former  the  relative  pronoun  with  a  definite  antecedent:  and  to  the 
latter  the  definite  article  alone.  Thus,  Ιχεΐνος  Sg  Mdahti^  "he  who 
gives^so  dtdovt-g  (didovg)^  ''the  giver;"  and  hence  it  ίβ  that  the 
epithet  or  adjective  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  is  equivalent  eitl^r 
to  the  verb  with  the  relative,  or  to  the  participle  with  the  article; 
for  6  άγα^&6^  Sv^QtoXiy-q  is  identical  in  signification  with  hoth  ο 
Sv^Qioxo-g  S-g  aya^-g  hH^v  and  δ  av^Qaneo-g^  δ  εν  no^fO-^tn-g 
{χαών).  So  that,  in  fisict,  the  adjective,  which,  from  its  variety  <tf 
flexion,  requires  the  guidance  of  an  article,  before  it  can  be  r^^arded 
either  as  an  epithet  or  as  a  substantive,  that  is  to  say,  before  it  can 
be  used  as  a  subject,  is  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  with  the 
participle,  which  differs  from  the  verb  only  in  having  variable  in- 
flexions. Whereas,  conversely,  when  the  a4jective  and  participle  stand 
after  an  article,  and  unconnected  with  any  substantive,  they  are  sub- 
stantives to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for  their  variation  of  gender  is 
excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  acyectives  or  participles  which 
have  been  long  used  in  this  way  may  become  regular  nouns  appella- 
tive, like  the  acyectives  in  -m^^  or  the  word  γεροίράν^  mentioned  above, 
or  even  proper  names,  like  Χάροον^  Kakxccg,  and  the  patronymics 
referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  (above,  §  267). 

301  An  application  of  these  principles  will  enable  us  to  dassify 
and  explain  all  the  various  uses  of  the  Greek  participle  and  adjective. 
We  have  seen  that,  the  etymological  difference  between  the  a^jectire 
and  substantive  is  limited  to  the  paraUelism  of  inflexion  to  whidi  the 
former  and  the  participle  are  generally  liable:  and  we  have  shown 
generally  that  this  is  a  formative  process  arising  firom  the  contrivances 
of  syntax.  The  main  business  of  syntax,  as  the  handmaid  of  logic,  is 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  Now 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  another  place  (Chreek  erammar,  Ar^ 
400, 417),  that  there  are  three  different  kinds  or  classes  of  predicates, 
which  we  have  termed  (A)  Pnmary^  when  there  is  nothing  between 
the  subject  and  the  predicate,  except  the  copula,  either  expressed  or 
implied;  thus,  in  the  phrase  ot  λόγοι  ifevdatg  dolv^  "the  words  are 
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false,"  the  adjective  ψευδείς  is  a,  primary  predicate ;  (B)  Secondary, 
when  the  predicate  is  connected  with  the  subject  through  a  verb, 
which  aU-eady  contains  a  primary  predicate ;  thus ,  in  the  phrase  ot 
λόγοί  ψευδείς  Ιλίχ%ΐίΐ6αν,  "the  words  were  spoken,  and  they  were  false 
=  the  words  which  were  spoken  were  false,"  two  circumstances  are 
predicated  of  λόγοί,  first,  the  utterance,  and,  secondly,  the  falsity; 
consequently,  ^£t;^£ii;is  a  secondary  predicate;  (C)  Tertiary,  when  in 
the  second  case  there  is  also  a  Λρόληψις,  or  anticipation  of  a  distinct 
predication  of  something  additional;  in  other  words,  when  the  whole 
of  the  secondary  predication  is  subordinated  to  a  priniary  predication, 
which  refers  to  a  different  subject;  thus,  in  the  phrase  δ  μάντις  τονς 
λ6γ(ϊυς  ψευδείς  λέγει  (Soph.  (Ed.  Τ.  526),  "the  prophet  speaks  words, 
and  they  are  false  "=="  the  words,  which  the  prophet  speaks,  are  false," 
we  have  the  secondary  predication  oi  λόγοι  ψευδείς  λέγονται  attached, 
by  Λρόληψις,  to  the  primary  predication  δ  μάνης  λέγει,  i.  e.  ioti  λέ- 
yov,  "the  prophet  is  speaking."  Now  the  vehicle  of  this  χρόληψις  is 
the  accusative  case  λόγους',  and  oblique  cases  of  nouns,  as  predicating 
specially  some  secondary  relation,  are  themselves  secondary  predicates. 
Therefore,  the  ηρόλτρΙ^ις  is  rightly  termed  a  tertiary  predicate,  and 
this  Λρόληψις  is,  contained  in  the  adjective  ψευδείς,  here  used  in  the 
accusative  case. 

302  From  this  we  see,  that  all  three  classes  of  predicates  may  be 
expressed  by  the  adjective,  according  to  different  syntactical  usages; 
but  a  primary  predicate  might  be  expressed  not  only  by  an  unappro- 
priated adjective  or  participle,  but  also  by  an  attributive  or  general 
substantive,•  as  μάνης  ην  6  Κάλχας,  and  by  a  finite  verb  considered 
as  including  a  participle,  as  δ  μάνχις  λέγΗ=Ιΰτϊ  λέγαον.  Again,  the 
secondary  predicate  might  be  expressed  not  only  by  an  adjective  in 
the  nominative  case,  as  in  the  instance  given  above,  but  by  a  similar 
use  of  the  substantive,  as  in  the  line  of  Homer  (Π.  π.  673):  Νιρεύς, 
ος  κάλλιΰτος  avyQ  ύτώ'Ίλιον  ηλ^εν,  where  it  is  predicated  of  Nireus, 
not  only  that  he  went  to  Troy,  but  also,  which  is  the  main  point, 
though  the  secondary  predication ,  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man 
among  those  who  went  thither.  And  not  only  have  we  the  nominative 
with  verbs  which  admit  of  this  apposition.  The  oblique  cases  of  nouns 
are  used  with  all  classes  of  verbs  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  secondary  pre- 
dicate; and  we  have  seen  that  the  tertiary  predicate  is  a  ηρόληψις 
springing  out  of  this  usage.  If  we  say  for  example,  δ  Σωκράτης  ϊχει, 
we  have  a  primary  predication;  for  we  speak  of  Socrates  as  having; 
but  the  sentence  is  incomplete ;  because  the  transitive  verb  conveys 
no  definite  meaning  without  an  expression  of  the  object.  When 
therefore  we  add  the  accusative  case  ψυχην,  we  state  what  it  is  that 
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Socrates  possesses,  and,  however  little  we  may  be  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  £act  from  this  point  of  view,  we  add  a  fresh  predieatioii; 
for  the  sentence,  6  Σίοχράτης  ξχπ  ^χήν,  is  really  equivaleiit  to  iht 
two  sentences,  "Socrates  is  possessed  of  something,  and  the  thug 
which  he  possesses  is  a  soul.^  The  accusative,  then,  is  like  tiie  other 
oblique  cases,  an  abverbium  or  ΙηΙ^^ημα  properly  so  called ;  L  e.  it  de- 
rives its  significance  frOm  and  through  the  verb  by  whidi  it  stande, 
or  by  which  it  is  governed,  as  the  phrase  is.  The  particles  wfajch  vc 
term  adverbs  are  merely  obhque  cases  of  nouns,  pronouns ,- or  a^jee* 
tives,  which  express  generally  the  time,  place,  cause,  form,  or  manner 
of  an  action.  It  is  this  generality  of  reference  which  constitiites  the 
dbtinction  between  the  adverb  and  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun.  The 
latter  implies  a  special  object;  the  former  is  applicable  to  all  objecte. 
Thus  we  may  say  with  reference  to  different  objects,  6  Mxig  snmiMB 
thv  ovov,  or  xov  χύνα)  but  we  may  add  the  expression  of  nuumem 
degree  to  any  such  special  statement ;  as  naxit/dCu  loxuffrng^  or  βφρορ- 
τίότως»  So  also,  a  dative  case  expressing  the  instrument  may  occa- 
sionally become  attached  to  the  verb  in  such  a  way  as  to  complete  its 
signification^  or  to  take  the  place  of  a  merely  adverbial  adjunct;  thns 
tcxbIvh  l^u  is  virtually  one  word,  quite  as  much  as  ξμρσχτονΗ.  The 
Oreek  idiomatic  usage  will  enable  us  to  explain  this  satisfactorily  witb 
reference  to  the  predication  quoted  above.  The  verb  ξχω  is  constantlj 
used  in  a  neuter  sense,  or  ^e  reflexive  pronoun  is  dispensed  with, 
whenever  this  verb  is  construed  with  ev  or  any  adverb  in  -og.  Urns, 
it  is  a  complete  sentence  if  we  say,  6  Σαηίράτης  {χπ  xcdSg,  "Socrates 
is  (=  has  himself)  well,"  Socratee  bene  ee  habeU  To  this  phrase  we 
may  add  the  specification  of  a  particular  object,  which  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive  or  accusative,  according  to  the  referonee 
intended.  If  we  say,  δ  Σωχ^άχηζ  tuxX&q  Ιχα  χψ  ιΙη}χην,  we  give  the 
immediate  object  of  the  verb:  "Socrates  has  his  soul  well.**  But  if 
we  say,  ό  Σωκράτης  χοΛω^  ίχπ  της  Μ/υχης,  we  mean  that  "as  to  hb 
soul,  he  is  well,"  where  the  sentence  is  doubly  adverbial  The  fonner 
of  these  phrases  may  be  expressed  equally  well  by  the  commonest  fonn 
of  the  αρόληφις  or  tertiary  predicate.  Thus,  if  we  afiBrmed  the  jocular 
hypothesis,  which  the  philosopher  is  represented  as  making  in  his 
argument  with  Gallicles  (Plato,  Oorgiae,  p.  486  d),  we  might  say,  ο 
2^α)χράτης  χρυ^ην  είχε  tip/  ψυχην,  which  would  imply,  not  only  that 
"Socrates  had  a  soul,"  but  also  that  "the  soul  whidi  he  had  was 
golden."  This  tertiary  predication  is  particularly  common  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  secondary  predication  is  assumed  in  the  very  terms 
of  the  expression.  For  instance,  we  might  assume  that  '^ocrafes  had 
a  eotd"  or  that  "a  prophet,  if  he  speaks  at  all,  speaks  wordeJ"  But 
the  same  assumption  in  regard  to  the  objective  case  is  equally  obvious 
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in  those  passages  in  which  the  unwary  student  is  most  liable  to  con- 
vert the  ulterior  predication  into  an  epithet.  Thsia^  in  the  description 
of  the  lines  around  Platsea,  Thuqrdides  speaks  of  the  drcumvallation 
itself  as  something  known  and  assumed,  but  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
state  that  the  lines  were  double,  one  wall  being  intended  to  check  the 
sallies  of  the  besieged,  the  other  to  resist  the  attacks  of  a  relieving 
army.  He  says,  therefore  (m.  21):  rb  τείχος  εΙχΒ  δυο  τουςηερνβόΐους^ 
which  most  readers  would  be  contented  to  translate  *'the  wall  had 
two  circles,"  but  which  must  mean  that  ''the  circles,  which — as  a 
metter  of  course — it  had,  were  two  in  number." 

303  As  all  additional  references  in  a  proposition  are  connected 
with  the  subject  through  the  root^  it  is  clear  that  they  are  all  adverbs 
or  secondary  predicates,  if  they  are  in  the  same  case  with  the  subject, 
but  tertiary  predicates,  if  they  are  connected  with  some  object  of  the 
verb,  which  is  itself  a  secondary  pre^cate.  It  is  also  clear  that  a 
verb  may  be  the  vehicle  of  any  number  of  such  additional  and  acces- 
sary statements.  Thus  we  might  ask  not  only  ''how  Socrates  does," 
but  "how  he  does  as  to  body,"  or  "how  he  does  in  regard  to  health" 
(Plato,  Oeorg.-p.  51 4 d),  and  we  might  combine  the  answer  to  these  two 
questions  in  one  proposition:  κϋΛώς  ^H  b  Σωκράτης  rh  6ώμαηρ(>ς 
vyluav,  where  it  is  cleur  that  the  verb  ϊχπ  is  assisted  by  three  ad- 
verbs or  adverbial  phrases  expressing  the  manner^  the  object,  and  the 
relations  of  the  existing  state  of  Socrates.  To  return  then  to  our 
immediate  object — ^the  adjective :— as  on  the  one  hand,  there  are 
adjectives  and  participles,  which  have  fixed  themselves  in  use  as  sub- 
stantives, so  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  words  with  movable 
inflexions,  which  have  a  confirmed  tendency  towards  an  adverbial 
usage;  and  some  of  them  are  then  used  specially  and  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  they  bear  as  epithets.  Such  are  the  pronouns 
and  adjectives  which  denote  separation,  locality,  quantity,  &c.;  e.  g. 
avvog,  μόνος,  μί^ος,  ηας,  άλλος,  Ιχαότος,  Ac.  Not  to  trouble  our- 
selves with  a  discussion  of  the  usag&i  of  all  these  words,  which  would 
be  necessary  in  a  more  elementary  treatise ,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we 
take  ΰώτός  as  an  example  of  the  principle  to  which  we  refer•  It  is 
well  known  that  if  αυτός  has  the  article  it  is  merely  definitive — in  fact, 
it  merely  strengthens  the  article.  By  a  little  emphasis  we  can  make 
"ίλθ  man/'  6  &νηρ,  equivalent  to  "the  same  man,"  δ  αύτΙ>ς  ανηρ. 
When  αυτός  stands  by  itself  and  in  an  oblique  case  without  the  ar- 
ticle, it  is  the  pronoun  of  unemphatic  reference,  like  the  Latin  is  or 
the  Hebrew  aflfix  i  or  ϊτ; .  Thus  ή  γυνή  αύζον  is  perfectly  equivalent 
to  uxor  ejus  or  ίηύκ.  But  if  αυτός  stands  by  the  side  of  a  noun 
already  defined,  and  is  not  itself,  by  means  of  the  article,  included 
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in  the  definition,  it  becomes  adverbial,  or  serves  as  a  secondary  pre- 
dicate; thus  ό  ανηρ  αυτός  means  "the  man  considered  by  himself,''  or 
"  alone."  The  full  force  of  this  adverbial  usage  is  perhaps  nowhere 
so  clearly  seen  as  in  the  idiomatic  employment  of  the  dative  plunJ  to 
signify  a  collective  accompaniment.  In  such  phrases  as  nhtt  νανς 
ϊλαβον,  χάί  μίαν  τούτων  αντοΐς  ανδράόιν  (Thucyd.  rv.  14),  "they 
took  five  ships,  and  one  of  these  together  with  its  whole  crew**  or 
"men  and  all,"  we  see  that  the  adjunct  αντοΐς  ανδράόιν  is  as  much 
a  secondary  statement  as  if  we  had  said,  in  a  distinct  proposition,  xoi 
ot  άνδρες  ίλήφ^ΰαν  ώόίχντος, 

304  Although  all  this  is  obvious  enough  when  stated  plainly 
and  directly,  and  though  the  fact  must  be  known  to  every  one  who 
has  any  pretension  to  the  name  of  a  Greeek  scholar^  it  is,  as  we  have 
before  said,  very  difficult  to  impress  these  distinctions  upon  the  yoaog 
student ;  we  shall ,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  showing  by  a  few 
examples  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  commonest  con- 
structions in  Greek.  We  feel  the  more  justified  in  doing  so  as  even 
the  most  eminent  scholars  have  occasionally  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  confusing  the  epithet  with  the  secondary  or  tertiary  predicate. 
These  errors  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  (a)  When  the  com- 
mentator has  mistranslated  the  existing  text,  (b)  When  a  true 
reading  is  altered  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  oonstructioiL  (c) 
When,  for  the  same  reason,  a  corruption  is  left  in  the  text,  (a)  The 
most  singular  blunder  of  this  sort  is  that  which  Brunck ,  Blomfield, 
and  Wellauer  have  committed  in  construing  της  ενπραξίας  oatriQOi 
in  -aEschyl.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  309 : 

η&^αρχία  γάρ  liHi  της  Εύ^ραξΙας 
μήτηρ,  γννη  Σαπηρος.    ωδ*  ίχει.  λόγος, 

the  meaning  of  which  clearly  is  "  Obedience  is  the  mother  of  good 
fortune,  and  the  wife  of  Jove  the  Saviour;  such  is  the  saying."  The 
last  part  of  the  λόγος  we  find  in'another  form  in  Soph.  ArUig*  676: 

των  d*  αρνουμένων 
ϋώξξΐ,  τα  Λολλα  όώμα^'*  ή  Ππχϋ'αρΙα. 

Hermann,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Poetic,  c.  iv.  §  16,  where  we 
have  xal  τον  λόγον  ηρω^αγωνιύτψ  Λαρεόκεύαβε,  writes  as  foUo'^ 
(p.  109) :  Sextam  tragcsdice  formam  instituit  jEschylue,  eecundo  addito 
actore^  unde  primarum  partium  actor  exstitit,  quern  ArUtoteles  Uyov 
ηρωταγωννΰτήν  vocat^malea  Twiningio  et  Buhlio  intellectum.  So  that 
he  makes  χρατναγωννότήν  an  epithet,  whereas  it  is  a  predicate,  as  it 
is  correctly  rendered  by  Twining  ("he  made  the  dialogue  the  principw 
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part  of  Tragedy"),  whose  interpretation  is  adopted  by  BuWe.  On 
Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  99,  to  xccxXIvltcov  λυτήρων  δαπαναν  μέL•g  χαρίίν, 
Bockh  writes  as  follows:  "junge  μέλοζκαλλίνικον χαρίεν λυτήρίον  dcc- 
navav :  xaUlvLKOV  est  adjectivum  ad  μίλοζ^  ut  Nem.  iv.  1 6,  atque  etiam 
λυτήριον  Santavccv  adjectivum  est;"  and  his  constmction  is  adopted  by 
Dissen.  But',  as  we  have  shown  in  our  note  on  the  passage,  th  λυνη- 
Qiov  is  put  for  λντρον,  so  that  to  λυτήριον  dccTCavav  is  analogous  to 
λύτρον  ^αμάχων  (Isthm.  vn.  1),  and  μέλοΰ  χαρΙεν  io  an  explanatory 
apposition:  "the  triumphal  guerdon  of  his  costs,  a  sweet  song."  We 
might  expect  to  find  examples  of  the  same  inadvertence  in  Dr.  Arnold's 
notes  on  Thucydides,  for  perfectly  accurate  scholarship  was  not  one 
of  the  many  excellences  of  that  great  teacher.  Thus  in  iv.  86,  he 
translates:  ονδε  &6αφη  την  ίλευ%•ερΙαν  νομίζω  ίΛίφέρει^ν,  *'nor  am  I 
minded  to  offer  you  a  dim  and  doubtful  liberty,"  just  as  he  had  rendered 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  preceding  chapter:  αδικον  την  ίλευ^ερίαν 
Ιχιφερειν^  "I  shall  be  charged  with  offering  you  a  false  liberty,"  al- 
though the  preceding  passage:  την  altlav  ov%  ^ξω  Λΐ,ΰτην  άΛοδπ- 
χνύναι  is  correctly  given  in  his  version:  "the  reason  of  your  not  joining 
me  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  out  to  men's  satisfaction ;"  for  it  is 
clear  that  in  all  three  cases  there  is  a  prolepsis  or  tertiary  predication 
— "no  one  will  believe  the  alleged  reason;"  "the  freedom  which  I 
offer  will  be  thought  a  cloke  for  meditated  injustice;"  "I  do  not 
think  that  the  freedom  which  I  offer  need  be  the  cause  of  any  misap- 
prehension." But  we  are  more  surprised  to  find  an  instance  of  simi- 
lar carelessness  in  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  inherit  a  special  regard  for  the  position  of  the  Greek  article.  In 
his  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  180,  we  find  an  extract  from  Philostratus 
(Vita  Herodis  Soph.  11):  χ&χεΐνα  περί  των  UavadTjvaloiV  τούτον 
ητίονον,  πεπλον  μεν  ανηφ%αι  τηξ  νεώς  ηδΐω  γραφηζ  0νν  ονρίω  τφ 
χόλχω,  which  is  thus  translated:  "I  have  heard  this  description  of  the 
Panathenaic  festival:  they  tell  me  that  a  Peplus,  more  lovely  than  a 
picture,  was  hung  from  the  ship  wafted  by  its  swelling  bosom."  Now 
it  is  clear  from  the  passage  that  the  ship  was  not  wafted  by  the  sail, 
but  moved  by  machinery  on  the  ground  (ΙπιγεΙοις  μηχοίναΐς);  conse- 
quently, it  was  necessaiy  to  predicate  of  the  Peplus  that  it  was  artifi- 
cially distended,  as  if  filled  by  a  favourable  wind ;  and  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
translation,  which  substitutes  an  epithet  for  the  predicate,  conveys  no 
such  idea,  (b)  In  Longinus  de  sublimitate,  §  vm.  we  find  that  the  first 
and  most  important  of  the  five  sources  of  sublimity  is  described  as  το 
ηερί  τας  νοήΰεις  άδρεπήβολον^  where  the  correction  αδρεπίβολον  is 
fully  justified  by  the  parallel  cases  of  ενεπίβολοζ  and  μεγαλεπίβολος 
(see  Dindorf  ad  Steph.  Thes,  m.  1502).  Instead  of  this  Buhnken  has 
not  hesitated  to  propose  an  unintelligible  solcecism.    He  says:  "Lon- 
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ginus,  ni  fallor,  scripeerat:  to  ηεςίί  tag  νσηόΗς  itgag  bpifiohop^ 
Those  who  have  objected  to  this  emendation  have  not  remarked  Uat 
it  ie  opposed  to  the  vital  prindplee  of  Greek  syntax.  Conversely,  £1idi- 
ley,  and  Barges,  from  not  perceiving  the  constmction,  have  extruded 
the  article  from  the  following  passage  of  Euripides  {Troad.  398): 

Πάρις  δ*  ίχημε  ticv  ^ιός,  γημας  Sh  μη 
ΰιγώμενον  tb  χηδος  είχεν  h  δόμοις. 
Here  Elmsley,  following  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Barges,  proposes  to  rettd 
the  second  line  thus: 

ΰιγωμενόν  η  κηδος  εΙχεν  αν  δόμοις'^. 
Mr.  Barges  says:  ^nihil  hie  habet  articalas."  It  seems  to  us  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ghreek  language  to  omit  tk 
article  here.  For  a  participle  like  όιγώμενσν  could  not  be  a  mere  epi- 
thet, when  used  without  the  article,  tiiough  it  naturally  follows  Ue 
verb  είχεν^  as  the  expression  of  a  continuous  result.  'With  regard  to 
the  &v,  which  is  substituted  for  Iv,  we  think,  in  the  first  place,  tiiat 
the  preposition  is  required  here;  and  that  the  av,  so  far  from  being 
necessaiy,  would  actually  weaken  the  meaning.  For  as  the  matter 
was  all  past  and  gone,  the  only  apodosis  allowable  here  would  be  the 
aorist  ¥rith  αν.  No  one  would  say  of  Paris  after  his  death,  εΙχεν  &fi 
**he  would  have,"  but  ΙόχΒΡ  αν,  "he  would  have  had."  As  it  ie, 
Euripides,  referring  no  doubt  to  the  humble  connexion  between  Paris 
and  (Enone,  makes  Cassandra  say  that  "Paris  married  (aor.  L  e.  as 
one  act)  Jove's  daughter;  but  by  not  having  married  her  (L  e.  if  this 
act  had  been  omitted),  he  thereby  continued  to  keep  his  marriage 
affinity  in  the  obscurity  which  originally  belonged  to  it."  (c)  We  have 
removed  a  gross  soloacism  from  Pindar,  Isthm.  m.  23,  by  reading  θν«- 
thv  δώρχσντεα,  (k&tov  τέλος  instead  of  rh  βίον  τέλος,  in  which  the 
editors  acquiesce,  although  the  article  is  omitted  in  several  MSS. 
And  we  have  similarly  expunged  the  article  which  Bockh  bad 
inserted  in  lethm.  vm.  39,  where  he  reads,  contrary  to  all  syntax, 


*  Elmsley'e  note  {ad  Med,  416),  is  as  foUows:  ""Troad.  398»  Πβ^ 
d'  ^γημε  τήιτ  Jtog,  γήμας  dl•  μη  ΰίγώμΒνον  τό  xijdog  (recte  Borgesiae  tft- 
γώμίνόν  τι  %ή9ος)  ΒΪχ'  ih  ίρ  δόμοις.  Ita  Bnrgeeina,  SchiefeniB,  et  Matthic• 
Vulgstam  ΒΪχΒν  h  βόμοις  retinnit  Seidlerua.  Certissime  τβροοβικίασ 
είχΐν  ϋν  δόμοις.  Noster  Helen,  765:  ro^g  d'soifg  Εχων  τις  3h  φΐ^ο^ 
άρί<ηην  μαντι,ηηρ  ίχοι  δόμοις,**  Mr.  Barges  has  fsTOured  πβ  ¥riUi  a  ^^ 
mnnioafion  on  the  subject  of  his  conjecture.  He  says,  very  truly »  ^ 
the  iv  is  indispensable,  "as  is  shewn  by  Bumey,  or  rather  Porson,  in  "J 
Monthly  Rev,  1789,  p.  245,"  and  that  to  obviate  all  difficulties,  he  would 
now  read,  ΣιγώμΒράν  γ'  fiy  xijdog  εΙχεν  h  δόμοις,  for  that  &9  is  a^]?' 
tely  requisite.    We  have  stated  above  our  reason  for  dispensing  with  6f' 
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^εόμορον  οηάΰόαί  th  yigccg.  In  ^schylos,  Choeph,  489,  all  the  edi- 
tors, 80  £λΓ  as  we  know,  silently  accept  the  reading: 

αρ'  όρΟΊη^  αϊρε^ς  φίλχαχον  το  ΰον  κάρα; 

which  is  an  indefensible  soloecism;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  tertiary  pre- 
dicate is  expressed  by  6(f^ov,  and  that  φίλχαχον  has  no  place  here 
unless  as  an  epithet  to  χάρα,  which,  from  the  position  of  the  article, 
it  cannot  be.  We  believe  that  the  true  reading  is  φιλχάχοις,  just  as 
we  find  in  the  reply  of  Orestes  which  follows :  ήχοι  δίκην  ϊαλλε  όύμ- 
μαχον  φίλοις'**  We  remark  in  passing  that  we  should  infer  from  the 
word  Ixti/vaxrp^  in  v.  503 ,  that  the  last  ten  lines  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  interlocutors,  Electra  and  Orestes,  namely, 
that  we  should  assign  to  Electra,  w.  493 — 496,  and  to  Orestes,  w. 
497 — 502:  so  that  he  will  begin  his  little  speech  ¥rith  οΰχωγάρ,  just 
as  in  476.  In  Sophocles,  Ajax^  135,  the  commentators  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  accepting  Bothers  emendation, 

χηζ  αμφιρίπον  ΣαλαμΧνος  Ιχων 
βά^ρον  αγχίαίλον, 

for  &γχι,άλον^  nor  did  that  somewhat  rash  critic  propose  it  on  account 
of  the  position  of  the  article,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  epithets.  That  they»  should  thus  strain  at  the  gnat  and 
swallow  the  camel,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  grammatical  laxity  on 
which  we  are  now  remarking.  Again,  in  Sophocles  (Ajax,  572): 

xol  χίψΜ  χεύχη  μήχ*  ίγωνάρχΜ  xivss 
&ήόου6'  Άχαίοις,  μηΟ^  δ  λνμεών  Ιμόζ— 

all  the  editors  (except  Sch&fer,  who  proposes  to  omit  the  article)  have 
passed  over  the  soloecism  in  the  last  words ;  and  it  is  even  defended 
by  Schneider  in  his  edition  of  Plato's  Beepublica^  Vol.  n.  p.  319 ,  and 
by  W•  Dindorf.  We  read  6  λνμεών  ΙμοΙ.  The  word  λνμεών  stands 
on  the  same  footing  with  άηαχεύν,  &o.  It  is  the  weakened  form  of  a 
participle  used  as  a  noun;  for  as  we  have  άχαχή,  άΰίαχάω^  άΐίατεών,  for 
anatacav,  we  might  have  λνμή,  λυμάω,  λνμεών  ίοτλνμάαη/.  The  verb 
λνμάω  does  not  exist,  nor  is  the  lengthened  form  λνμαίνω  used  in  the 


*  We  have  read  with  much  surprise  a  note  on  this  line  by  Professor 
Conington  in  his  edition  of  the  Choephoras  (London,  1857).  **  There  are," 
he  says,  'Other  passages  where  the  adjective,  though  in  the  position  of 
a  predicate,  cannot  be  taken  predicativelj  (e.  g.  Soph.  Aj\  135,  1167; 
Phil,  394),  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  metrical  necessity  occasionally 
induced  the  Greek  poets  to  violate  a  rule,  which  in  general  they  unques- 
tionably obseryed."  If  this  principle  is  once  admitted,  it  will  be  a  mere 
imposition  to  talk  of  accurate  scholarship. 
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active  by  the  best  Attic  writers;  they  employ  only  the  deponent  ho- 
μαίνομαι,  which  is  properly  followed  by  the  dative,  ae  we  are  told  by 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  931,  λνμαινόμΒνον  τοις  μα^- 
xlotg):  λνμαινόμενον,  άντΙ  τον  ίννβρίξοντα^  οΰτως  δεαύΐοίζ 
όύντβες,  ονχΐ,  tk  μειράχια  λυμαινόμενον,  χρος  δ  χαΐτοχ 
(though  Xenophon  and  others  make  it  govern  the  accusative  also); 
and  even  in  the  later  writers,  when  the  active  λνμίκίνω  occurs,  it  is 
construed  ¥rith  the  dative,  as  in  libanius,  iv.  p.  350:  τα  λνμτβνϋοηα 
τοις  ηράγμαόί.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  unlikely  that  hoyisiv 
should  be  construed  with  the  dative  (for  such  nouns  govern  the  same 
case  as  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived),  and  that  the  ignonot 
transcriber  should  not  perceive  it  and  write  ίμόξ*  A  similar  solcedsm 
has  been  remedied  by  a  similar  correction  in  £urip.  HippoL  683:  Zai$ 
6*  b  γεννψωρ  ίμί)ζ  Λρό^ριξον  lotzglifBisv,  where  the  Copenhagen  MS. 
supports  the  reading  ΙμοΙ,  and  in  Theocritus,  xxvn.  58:  τώμοάχον^ 
ΛοΙηόας  ίμοί  φάτίος,  where  the  common  editions  have  Ιμόν;  the  final 
V,  6,  ι  are  very  like  one  another  in  the  MSS.  If  any  one  objects  tbt 
λυμεών  is  usually  found  with  the  genitive  (as  in  Eurip.  Hippolyt,  1068), 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  emphatic  ΙμχΛ  at  the  end  oi  ik 
line.  But  the  rule  is,  to  prefer  the  facUior  lectio^  es}>ecially  when  it 
involves  the  difficiUor  interpretcUio ,  and  the  transition  from  Ιμό^^ 
ΙμοΙ  is  easier  than  that  to  ίμον*-  In  another  passage  of  the  Hippo- 
lytus  (605),  val  ηρός  0ε  της  ΰης  δεζί^ίς  ενωλίνον,  we  must  consider 
εύωλίι^ον  as  the  genitive  in  agreement  with  0ov  implied  in  όής,  unless 
we  prefer  the  reading  τηΰδε  δεξίος,  which  is  found  in  one  of  the  MS&, 
but  would  hardly  suit  the  context ;  for  τηΟδε  would  refer  rather  to 
the  Nurse  than  to  Hippolytus• 

We  might  bring  forward  a  great  many  other  instances  of  the  igno- 
rance or  inadvertence  of  scholars  with  regard  to  this  fundamental 
principle  of  Greek  construction;  indeed,  the  remark  which  Valckenaer 
made,  when  he  stated  the  rule,  is  still  applicable — credi  vie  potest 
quam  frequenter  in  minutie  Mace  fuerit  ab  hominibus  etiam  Gr<^c€ 
perdoctis  peccatum  (ad  Herod,  i.  180).  That  English  scholars  should 
not  have  observed  this,  after  the  publication  of  Middleton's  elabo- 
rate treatise,  is  still  more  wonderful;  for,  although  that  book  is  based 
upon  a  theory  opposed  to  all  sound  views  of  the  philosophy  of  l^n- 
guage,  it  at  least  stated  distinctly  enough  the  rule  that  the  subject 
is  generally  found  with  the  article  and  the  predicate  without  it  (pp.  W 
foil.  ed.  Rose). 


♦  Mr.  Shilleto,  like  Schafer,  proposes  the  simple  expedient  of  omitting 
the  article  before  Χυμεών  in  the  one  passage  and  γεννήτωρ  in  the  otbet 
Journal  of  Philology,  ii.  p.  85). 
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305  The  following  examples  will  explain  to  the  young  student 
the  influence  of  the  article  in  determining  whether  a  given  adjective 
or  participle  is  to  be  considered  as  an  όνομα  or  as  a  φημα.  Ό  βαόί- 
λενων  is  a  synonym  for  δ  fiaotkavg,  but  βαβιλεύων  means  "during 
his  reign ,"  "when  or  if  he  is  reigning :"  for  example,  KvQog  δ  βαόι- 
λενων  is  "Cyrus  the  king,"  but  βαόιλεναϊν  δ  KvQog,  "Qrrus,  when 
he  was  king."  Ό  L•v7ώg  LTtTtog  means  "the  white  horse,"  but  Xevxog 
6  LXJtog,  "the  horse  is  white."  Ό  φρονών  is  "the  wise  or  prudent 
man,"  but,  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Tyr,  316, 

φεν,  φευ'  φρονεΐν  og  δανον  iWa  μη  τέλη 

λνα  φρονονντι, 
means  "what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be  wise,  in  cases,  where  it  is  unpro- 
fitable (does  not  pay)  to  be  wise ,"  so  that  the  participle  is  equivalent 
to  the  infinitive;  comp.  (Ed,  Tyr.  863:  εϊ  μοι  ξ;υνείη  φέροντυ  μοίρα 
tav  ενόετίτον  άγνείαν  λόγων,  ίργον  τε  navtog,  and  Lysias  (de  eversa 
republican  p.  174, 1. 14):  ovx  a^iov  Λολλάκις  χρηό^αι  όνμβονλοίς  olg 
ονδε  αηαξ  ίλυόίτέληόε  JtH%^oμέvoιg.  Ή  βέβccLog  χάρι^  would  mean 
"the  lasting  obligation,"  but  the  Corcyreans  say  "it  is  their  business  to 
show  that  their  gratitude  will  be  lasting," — ώ^  καΐ  την  χάρι,ν  βέβαίον 
6ξοι;<ίιι;  (Thucyd.  l  32),  and  thus  they  tell  the  Athenians  (in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter):  "that  by  receiving  as  allies  people  whose  dearest 
interests  were  at  stake,  they  would  confer  the  favour  with  as  indelible 
a  record  as  possible,"  ώ^  αν  μάλίβτα  μεν'  αειμνηότον  μαρτυρίου  την 
χάριν  καχα^εϊ6^ε.  The  following  passage  contains  a  good  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  uses  of  the  participle,  both  as  όνομα  and  ζημα  \  Thucy- 
dides,  I.  36:  καΐ  οτφ  τάδε  ξ;νμφίροντα  μεν  δοκεΐ λέγεΰ^αν,  φοβείται 
δί  μη  δι  αυτά  Λεώ6μεvog  τας  όπovδag  λνό^,  γνώτω  το  μεν  δεδu)g 
αυτού,  Ιόχυν  ϊχον^  τ(yvg  Ιναντίους  μάλλον  φοβηόον,  ττδ  δε  ^'αρβουν 
μη  δεξαμένου,  άa^εvεg^v  7tρog  loxuovcag  τoυg  lχ&ρoύg,  άδεέΰτερον 
Ιόόμενον.  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  ξυμφέροντα,  πει^•όμεvog,  ϊχον, 
φοβηβον,  δεξαμένου,  ον,  lβχύovτag,  and  Ιβόμενον,  are  all  predicates, 
the  two  futures  being  equivalent  to  infinitive  moods  of  the  same  tense, 
while  το  δεδl•όg  and  το  ^αρύουν  are  subjects,  or  equivalent  to  nouns 
substantive:  the  meaning  is:  "and  if  any  one  thinks  that  what  has 
been  said  is  for  his  interest,  but  is  afraid,  lest,  if  he  listens  to  our  ar- 
guments, he  may  be  induced  to  break  the  treaty,  let  him  know  that 
his  fear,  if  it  brings  him  strength,  will  rather  be  alarming  to  his  ene- 
mies, whereas  his  confidence,  after  having  refused  our  aid,  will  be  less 
formidable,  because  it  will  be  weak  as  compared  with  his  enemies,  who 
will  be  strong."  Again,  ol  άφεΰτηκότεg  ξνμμ^χοι  would  mean  "the 
revolted  allies;"  oi  άφε6τηκότεg  των  ξυμμάχων,  ["those  of  the  allies 
who  had  revolted;"  but  Thucydides,  ii.  65:  αντεΐχον  τόόν  ^μμάχων 
hi  rofe  Λλείοόιν  άφεότηκόβι  means  "in  addition  to  all  their  other 
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enemies  they  kept  their  ground  against  the  majority  of  their  allki, 
they  having  revolted,"  or  "for  they  had  revolted,**  or  "after  they  bid 
revolted;"  not  "who  had  revolted,"  as  some  people  would  tamsUte  it 
(cfl  Thacyd.  i.  18,  §  7).  Anstoph.  EquUes.  280: 

Via  μί  Ma  χδγωγΒ  twtov,  oti  xevy  ry  xoUUa 
ίόδραμών  Ις  tb  nqvtocvHov,  dta  Tcahv  ixl&u  πΟα, 
"Γ11  inform  against  this  fellow,  for  going  into  the  town-hall  with 
his  helly  empty,  and  coming  oat  again  with  it  full;**  L  e.  his  bd]j 
was  empty  when  he  went  in,  hut  fall  when  he  came  oat  again.  In 
SophocL  AfUig.  360, 

67to(fog  Ιτί  obSkv  Ιρχεναι 
tb  μίλλον, 
the  Scholiast  and  Hermann  suppose  that  Ijt'  σνδεν  το  μέλλον  ο\φ 
to  be  taken  together,  with  the  sense  Ιπ*  ουδίν  των  μελλόντων;  bot 
it  appears  to  as  that  tb  μέλλον  is  in  apposition  to  the  whole  of  tiie 
preceding  line,  "  in  regard  to  the  fntare,  he  comes  to  nothing  unpro- 
vided with  resources."  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  strophe,  tk 
article  is  properly  explained  by  Wex.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
play,  the  chorus,  after  stating  that,  when  misfortuness  once  begin  in 
a  fiunily,  they  go  on  till  the  race  is  extinct,  exclaim  (v.  694) : 

αρχαία  ta  Aafidaxidav  οΧχων  6ρωμ<α 
χήματα  φ^ιμ^ον  έπί  ηήμαόί  nljttovt\ 

ovS*  άπαλλάόόα 
γενεαν  γένος — 
which  signifies,  '^the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Labdacus,  which  I 
behold  in  the  act  of  being  added  to  the  calamities  of  those  members 
of  the  flEunily  who  are  dead  and  gone,  are  only  ike  old  misfortunes  re- 
suscitated and  revived." 

306  These  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  the  article  with  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  From  these 
cases,  the  student  will  be  careful  to  distinguish  those  in  which  the 
proposition  is  convertible  or  reciprocating,  such,  namely,  "that  of  either 
term  taken  as  the  subject,  the  other  may  be  affirmed  as  a  predicate 
(Middleton,  p.  54).  In  these  last  cases,  which  are,  of  course,  not  very 
numerous,  the  article  either  appears  before  both  subject  and  predicate, 
as  in  Plato,  ThecBtet,^,  145  ε  :  αρ'  ov  tb  μav&άvuvi6tiτb  6οφά^^ 
γίγνεό^αι  περί  ο  μαν^άνει^ξ;  {d.  Heindorf  ad  Qorg,  §  102,  p.  491  b*)^' 


*  The  instance  given  by  Middleton  from  Arlstot  EiL•  ii.  9,^^^^^* 
aqtcii  ^  '^^ι%η  μεΰότης,  is  erroneous;  ή  ήϋΊτιή  is  the  epithet  to  η  i^^^ 
and  μεαότης  alone  is  the  predicate. 
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is  omitted  in  both ,  as  in  the  aphorism  of  Protagoras:  Tcavxtov  χρη- 
μάτων uscQOV  av&QiuiCog.    With  the  latter,  we  most  compare  such 
cases  of  tertiary  predication,  as  λεγόμ^ι^ον  Ιρέω  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  101), 
which  may  be  rendered  indifferently  "every  body  will  say  what  I  say;" 
and,  "I  will  say  what  every  body  says."     Matthias  {Gr.  Gr.  §  264, 
obs.)  quotes  some  instances ,  in  which  he  says  the  predicate  has  the 
article,  but  the  subject  wants  it.    In  all  these  the  predicate,  as  he 
calls  it,  is  the  subject,  nor  can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a 
conversion   as   he   supposes.     On  the  omission   of  the  article  with 
the  subject  and  its  appearance  with  the  predicate,  see  the  Greek 
Grctmmar,  artides  392  sqq. ;  and  for  full  illustrations  of  the  different 
kinds  of  predicates,  see  articles  417—498. 
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opinions  respecting  the  dvffcog.  321  (2)  ΚαΧοκάγαϋ'ός,  Greneral  mesmn^ 
of  the  compound.  322  Άγαμος  refers  to  nobility  of  birth.    323  Derivation 
of  άγαϋ'ός.  324  Καλός  expresses  educational  accomplishment.    325  Qosli- 
ties  attributed  to  the  aristocracy;  326  Connected  with  their  social  position, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  populace.  327  Moral  excellence  denoted  by  xoL•- 
ηάγα^ός.    328  Also  by  the  Latin  gentUis,  329  The  woro  fJQwg  as  a  title  o/ 
rank.  330  Connexion  of  this  term  with  xv^to^,  χόοος,  %ουρ19ιος^  &o.  331 
Digression  respecting  χνρηβος  and  χνρήβια.  332  Αρης  and  vir.   333  Άνη^ 
=  ^α-νήρ  and  Nero.  Z2A  Ava^^J^ava^  connected  with  ανά.  335  TK(Jip<f 
similarly  connected  with  {τπέρ.    Contacts  between  this  word  and  xolpo?• 
336  Further  analogies  between  %6ρος^  αδρός  ^χλίδή^  όργη,  &c.    337  A'ojmji 
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elevation.    339  (3)  Έντ^Χύχ^ια.   Difficulties  occasioned  by  a  confusion  be- 
tween this  Aristotelian  term  and  the  older  word  ένδελέχΒία.  340  Opposition 
between  δνναμις  and  εντελέχεια.  341  ^νναμις  also  opposed  to  M^VfUL. 
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307  ANE  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities,  and  indeed  one 
^  of  the  greatest  beauties,  of  classical  Greek,  is  the  fre- 
quent and  varied  use  of  compound  words  by  the  best  authors. 
Our  own  language  cannot  make  the  most  distant  approximation 
to  the  Greek  in  this,  the  German  falls  far  short  of  it,  the  Latifl 
still  more  so.  There  is,  however,  one  language  of  our  familyi 
the  Sanscrit,  which  bears  a  strong  analogy  to,  and  even  excels 
the  Greek  in  this  respect;  it  will  be  proper,  therefore,  before  we 
engage  in  an  inquiry  about  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
formation  of  compound  words  in  Greek,  to  consider  the  laws 
according  to  which  this  process  is  carried  on  in  the  old  langu^ 
of  India. 
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308  A  person  not  well  skilled  in  Sanscrit  always  experiences 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  words  in  a  line  of  poetry  n*om 
one  another:  the  whole  line  will  appear  to  him  to  he  fbrmed  into  one 
mass,  the  end  of  every  word  heing  altered,  on  euphonical  principles, 
to  suit  the  commencement  of  the  word  which  follows;  in  fact,  as 
Colebrooke  has  remarked  (Asiatic  Researches ,  vm.  p.  201),  it  is  an 
euphonical  orthography,  which  consists  in  extending  to  syntax  the 
rules  for  the  permutation  of  letters  in  etymology.  The  same  is  ob- 
served to  a  certain  extent  in  old  Greek  inscriptions  (Bockh,  Corpus 
Inscript  i,  p.  126).  The  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  this  orthographi- 
cal anomaly,  and  certainly  to  the  formation  of  the  long  compounds 
also  (see  the  instances  in  the  Gfr,  Gr.  Art.  365) ,  may  be  traced  in  the 
peculiarities  of  Greek  syntax;  for  instance,  that  construction  which 
we  call  attraction  is  the  simple  effect  of  a  striving  after  brachylogy, 
of  the  attempt  to  compress  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  into  a  closely- 
connected  group  of  words.  The  only  distinction,  between  a  real 
compound  and  syntactical  phenomena  like  this,  is  that  in  the  com- 
pound the  separate  words  have  so  entirely  coalesced  that  the  inflexion 
of  the  last  word  alone  is  regarded. 

309  The  Sanscrit  grammarians  have  discriminated  six  kinds  of 
compound  words  or  samasa.  They  give  the  following  names  to  the 
different  species  (see  Wilkins'  Grammar,  pp.  556  foil):  (1)  avyayx- 
bhdva,  (2)  iatpurusM,  (3)  dvandva,  (4)  dvigu,  (5)  bahuvrthi,  (6) 
karmmadkaraya.  We  shall  consider  these  one  after  the  other. 

1st  class.  A  compound  of  this  kind  is  indeclinable.  The  first 
member  is  some  preposition  or  particle,  and  the  last  is  a  noun  termi- 
nating in  the  sign  of  the  neuter  gender;  ibr  instance,  nirmakshikan, 
"without  flies,"  from  nirj  "without,"  and  makshika-s,  "a  fly."  Simi- 
lar compounds  in  Greek  are  Ιμτίοδών,  &c.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
substantive  appears  in  the  instrumental  or  locative  case,  like  ενετιεν; 
thus  we  may  write  either  upa-kumbhan,  or  upa-kumbMna  kntan, 
"done  by  the  jar,"  and  either  upa-Jcumbhan^  or  upa-kumbhS  nidhi^hi^ 
"place  it  in  the  jar."  This  looks  very  like  the  government  of  a  case 
by  a  preposition,  which  the  Sanscrit  granunarians  repudiate,  but  of 
which  we  have  found  other  similar  instances :  thus  in  the  Bdmdyana 
(Lib.  n.  66,  $16ka  29,  ed.  Gorresio)  we  find  nanu  ti  aham  praAibhyd 
*pi  priydy  "am  I  not  dear  above  your  life?"  priyd  apt  (ijtC)  praui- 
bhyasy  for  priyatard  prariibhyas^  is  like  vita  super  cara  for  vitd  carter. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  bahuvrthi^  or  declinable  adjective,  where  we 
should  expect  the  avyayibhdva  or  adverbial  compound:  thus,  close  by 
the  passage  just  quoted  we  have,  in  two  following  glokas^  sabhdryas, 
"with  my  wife,"  in  the  nominative  case,  and  tarn  aham  spargayd- 
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mdsa  sa-bharyam  (accoe.  agreeing  with  tctm)  patitam  (xBOovta)  mtm, 
^l  made  him,  together  with  his  wife,  toach  his  fallen  soxl.^ 

2nd  class,  or  tcUpurusluL  These  componnds  are  formed  of  two  or 
more  noons,  the  first  set  being  in  some  oblique  case,  goYemed  by  the 
last;  which  may  be  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  participle  in  4a'. 
the  following  are  instances,  raja-purusha^  '*a  Idng's  man,^  hasty-a^ 
ratha-gMsha^  '*the  noise  of  elephants,  horses,  and  chariots,'*  «torfa• 
patita,  "Jedlen  from  heaven."  These  correspond,  of  course,  to  tie 
Greek  compounds  ίγχεόΐ-μωρος,  ^εοό-εχ^ρία,  Λ€ίρ9Ένο-^ίΙχη$,  ^ 
ρο-μήτωρ,  ac  The  construct  state  of  the  Hebrew  noon  represaiis 
the  tatpurtisha  compound  in  ike  inverse  order  of  arrangement,  d 
nil  ^ώ3ϊ!  with  rdjo'purueha. 

drd  class,  or  dvandva.  This  class  forms  substitutes  for  coUectioos 
of  nouns  in  the  same  case  and  joined  together  by  a  copnlfttne 
coi^'unction.  The  last  noun  alone  is  declined,  and  is  (1)  in  the  dual 
or  plural  number  according  as  two  or  more  nouns  are  joined  togetfaer; 
or  (2)  it  is  a  neuter  singular,  showing  that  the  aggregate  is  considered 
as  one:  thus  (1)  guru-^ishydu ,  *^ master  and  scholar"  (dual);  Mi- 
tnaiia'kshatriya'Oif -guards,  the  names  of  the  four  Indian  castes  (plnr.): 
(2)  chhatrd-pdnaham  (chhatra,  updnalia),  "parasol  and  8lioe"(iient 
sing.).  The  Greeks  do  not  distinguish  the  dual,  but  dvandva  com- 
pounds are  not  unconmion  in  Aristophanes;  see,  for  instance,  tfaf 
long  word  with  a  collective  ending  in  the  Ecclesiazuacs  (1169  foIL), 
and  proper  names  like  Τιόαμΐνο-ΦοίνίΛηοι  (Acham.  603)• 

4th  class,  or  dvigu.  Collectives,  of  which  the  first  part  is  a  nume- 
ral, belong  to  this  class;  the  noun  is  either  feminine  in  I,  or  neater 
in  a:  thus  tri-rdtra^  "three  nights,"  tH-loH,  «three  worlds."  The 
Greeks  have  no  dvigu  compounds,  unless  we  can  consider  adjecti?80 
like  δ18ραχμον,  χιΛΛοναύτης^  <fcc.,  as  belonging  to  the  class. 

5th  class  ^  or  bahuvrihL  In  this  class  are  contained  compoiin<i 
adjectives;  ike  last  part  is  a  substantive,  the  first  is  any  other  part  of 
speech.  The  following  are  instances:  bahu-dhanasl  -d,  -an,  **τίώι 
from  bahu,  "much,"  and  dhana,  "wealth;"  bakurpadas^  "having 
many  feet;"  bahu-mdntangah  ναηαή^  "a  forest  with  many  elepluuits. 
These  compounds  are  very  common  in  Greek,  as  ΛολνΛονς,  ψ3ί^' 
log,  Ac. 

6th  class,  or  karmmadhdrya.  This  class  forms  compounds,  of 
which  the  last  part  is  a  substantive  or  adjective,  modified  in  mesm 
by  some  preceding  adjective  in  an  uninflected  state.  Thus,  mahardjai, 
"a  great  king;"  param-dha,  "a  fine  day;"  su-makat  (ev  fdy^f 
f<very  great."  The  interrogative  kin  is  also  used  in  this  sort  of  com- 
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pound  as  an  expression  of  contempt:  as  kinvtra^  "what  a  hero!"  The 
karmmcuiharya  compounds  in  Greek  are  mostly  proper  names,  as 
^Ιεροόόλνμα,  MeycuLOaokig:  in  the  poets,  however,  we  often  find  them 
as  common  epithets;  but  the  adjective  does  not  always  precede;  thus 
we  have  ορ^όμαντις  for  bQ^hςμάvrιg,  τνμβόχωίίτοςίοτ  τύμβος  χωΟ- 
τός,  αρι6^άρμ€(Τθς  for  aguStov  άρμα,  άνδροφ9•όρος  for  άνηρ  φθα- 
ρείς,  &C.  One  of  these  compounds,  which  is  αηαξ  λεγόμενον,  ought  to 
be  banished  from  the  lexicons.  For  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
line  (iBsch.  Agam.  1143),  Ιγώ  δΐ  ^ερμόνονς  χά%  Ιν  πίδω  βάλω,  ex- 
hibits merely  a  confusion  of  the  true  readings,  Ιγώ  δε  ^ερμίς  ota- 
γόνας  kv  Λεδω  βάλω.  Cf.  Agam.  1249:  ^ερμφ  τωπείόης  φοινίω 
προόφάγματι.  Choeph.  394:  φονΙας  ύταγόνας  χνμενας  kg  ni6ov. 

310  Oreek  grammarians  distmguish  between  two  sorts  of  combi- 
nations :  the  one  synthetic  or  organic — xata  6νν%ε6ιν;  the  other  para- 
thetic  or  unorganic — xctra  ηαρά^εϋιν  (ApoUon.  Dyscol.  Syntax,  p.  310 
Bekk.).  The  former  is  when  words  are  so  combined  that  the  first  of 
them  loses  all  inflexion ,  and  the  last  word  is  the  pivot  of  the  mean- 
ing :  the  latter  is  when  both  words  retain  their  inflexion,  but  are  joined 
together  so  intimately  and  habitually  that  they  may  be  written  as 
one  word.  The  parathetic  compound  is  a  natural  prelude  to  synthetic 
combination,  and  we  sometimes  find  words  oscillating  between  the  two 
sorts  of  composition.  Begular  parathetic  compounds  are  often  found 
in  proper  names,  as  Κννόόΰημα;  in  particles,  as  abxhi,  τοπρώζον; 
or  in  epithets,  as  νανόι^κλυτός,  γαότρί-μαργος ,  νεωό-οΐΜΟί;  or  we 
find  that,  although  the  two  words  are  not  absolutely  melted  down  into 
one,  the  former  has  suffered  some  modification  in  its  vowels  on  account 
of  the  weight  of  the  word,  so  that  neither  part  could  stand  alone:  such 
words  are  όαχεό-Λάλος^  μελεόί-τίτερος^  τελεό-φόρος,  οδοι-πόρος,βχίά 
a  number  of  words  compounded  with  &εος-  for  &εοΙς  (Pott,  EtymoL• 
Forsch.  I.  p.  xxxviii;  Rosen,  Journal  of  Education,  ix.  p.  334),  such 
as  &εο(5-εχ9^ρία,  &εό6'δοτος,  ^εοό-χυνη,  ^έΰ-τοελος  (^eofe  Ικελος), 
Ηό'Λυς,  ^εό'πέόως,^εό'Μ'έπεια  (in which  the  root  /«λ- occurs  twice; 
80  that  the  word  means  "saying  again  what  was  said  to  her  by  the 
gods  "),  &ε6-πραηός  (&εοΐς  ηεπρω-μίνοζ),  &ε06'6ντος  (ix  θεον  1>ρμψ 
9εΐ6α,  Schol.  ad  JEschyl  Prom,  1 1 6),  ^έό-φατος,  ^εό-τίναί,  d/ff-jJiy,  Ac. 
In  άργει-φόνττις,  έι/ίρε^-φόι^ΐ}^,  the  possessive  adjectives '^ρ^/ειο^^άν- 
δρεΐος  partly  explain  the  genitive  presumed  in  the  original  parathesis. 
In  ενεχα,  φρσνδος,  Ac.  the  breathing  only  of  the  first  part  is  afiected: 
in  βόό-πορος,  νό-πορος,  λυκόό-συρα,  we  have  abbreviated  forms  of 
the  old  genitive.  A  verb  combined  with  a  preposition  is  not  only  a 
parathetic,  but  also  a  separable  compound:  at  least  in  the  older  state 
of  Hellenism  they  could  always  be  parted  by  tmesis;  when,  however, 
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a  verb  combined  with  the  preposition  assumes  a  secondary  denTattre 
form,  the  compound  becomes  synthetic,  and  such  words  as  αύνοαιο;, 
IjclxovQog,  βννδουλος,  &c,  are  one  and  indivisible,  as  indeed  appean 
from  Uie  way  in  which  the  accent  is  thrown  baek  (ApoIloB.  ν6ι 
supra). 

311  We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  two  passage 
which  have  been  erroneously  interpreted,  in  consequence  of  a  mu• 
understanding  of  a  juxtaposition ,  virtually  amounting  to  a  paratbe- 
tic  compound,  which  occurs  in  both.  The  passages  are,  Pindar,  Pfi 
XI.  32: 

&άνεν  pkv  airtog  ηρως  ^Ατρύδας 
Ζκων  χρόνω-κλνταΐς  Ιν  ^Αμύχλαις, 
and  -^schylus,  Choeph,  641 : 

tixvov  if  InudtpiQU  δόμοιόί, 
δωμάχϋίν  τίαλνατέρων 
τίνειν  μνύος, 

χρόνω-κλυχη  βνϋόόφρων  ^Ερινυς. 
In  both  of  these  passages  the  commentators  take  χρόνω  by  itself,  u 
signifying  "after  a  long  absence,"  "at  last."  Pindar,  however,  wooli 
hardly  have  used  χρόνω  in  this  sense,  as  he  says  immediately  after- 
wards χρονίφ  6υν  "Αρει  (v.  36),  and  this  meaning  in  the  line  oi 
^schylus  would  leave  no  tolerable  sense  for  οΛυτή.  But  tXvti;  i^ 
constantly  used  in  parathetic  compounds^  as  vavoucXvrog,  dovpubttfo^ 
&c.,  implying  merely  eminence  in  that  which  is  expressed  in  tiie  Μτο 
case  preceding.  Now  the  particular  always  considered  as  most  remark- 
able in  AmydfiB  is  its  extreme  antiquity,  and  the  Erinyes  are  ts^ 
cially  in  this  very  trilogy  of  JBschylus  distinguished  from  the  otkff 
deities  by  their  greater  age  (see  Eumen.  701,  748,  810,  andcon; 
παλαιόφρίον,  Eumen.  833,  with  βυόόόφρίον  in  this  passage:  also 
Mailer,  p.  181).  Therefore,  χρονοχΛντό^,  as  it  might  be  written,  sigBi- 
fies  only  "time-honoured"  or  "ancient*'  in  both  places.  The  same  t- 
the  case  with  the  collocation  λόγφ-Χίίλΰίΐός  in  the  two  foUowing  pas- 
sages; JEischyl.  Agam.  1198: 

1'κμ4ζρ^νρΎΐ6ον  προνμόόας  τό  μ   dSkvoL 

λόγω'7ίαλαιά$  taof  αμαρτίας  δόμων. 
i.  e.  "that  I  know  the  sins  of  this  house,  although  they  are  old  ii 
story."  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1395: 

ω  Πόλνβε  καί  KόρLV^'ε,  xcci  τα  ηάτρια 

λόγφ-ηαλαια  δώματα, 
i.  e.  "Ο  Polybus  and  Corinth,  and  ye  paternal,  in- word-original  man- 
sions"— ^which  were  formerly  called  my  home.    The  oonstructien  •  ι 
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sroAnctpff  with  λόγφ  in  both  these  passages,  and  the  similar  use  οίχρόνφ 
in  the  two  former  instances  of  quasi-parathesis ,  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  Sophocles,  where  the  dative  of  the  one  collocation  is  com- 
bined with  the  adjective  of  the  other;  (Eed,  Col,  112: 
όίγα,  πορεύονται  ykg  οΐδε  δη  tiveg 
χρόνω-ΛαλαωΙ^  6ης  edgcis  ΙλΙοχοχοι*. 
312  In  treating  of  the  synthetic  compounds  we  will  first  take 
those  which  have  the  verb-element  in  the  last  place,  and  then  those 
which  begin  with  the  verb.  When  two  nouns  are  joined  together  we 
find  them  connected  by  the  short  vowel  o,  which  is  elided  when  the 
second  word  begins  with  a  vowel :  where  the  first  word  ends  in  t  or 
V  these  vowels  generally  keep  their  place  before  consonants:  the  same 
remark  applies  to  av  and  ov,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  liquids  ν 
and  ρ.  When  the  first  noun  has  two  pronominal  elements  affixed  to 
the  root  the  latter  is  frequently  dropt.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  nouns  ending  in  -μα-^'ί  thus  we  have  αΐ-μο-ίίταγης  for  αΐ-μα-^ο- 
όταγης,  (Ηο-μ-αίγΙαίοτ  (Ηομα-^-αλγΙα,  &c.  The  ν  of  the  comparative 
may  be  omitted  even  when  the  second  part  of  the  compound  begins 
with  a  consonant,  as  in  ^sch.  Sept,  c,  Theb.  783 :  των  χρειβόοτέχνων 
απ  ομμάτϋον  ίπλάγχ^,  where  we  ought  to  read  7ίρειΰ6οτεχνών((^,  Pind. 
Fr,  29 :  αρίΑίχσζίχνα  3Τατέρ).  And  in  the  strophe  whe  should  read  μτ^ 
tiky  τάόδε  χαμψΙπονς'Ερινύζ'  We  have  similarly  ^Ελπινίκη  for  'EAirt- 
δονίχη.  After  the  compound  word  had  become  so  well  established  in 
use,  that  its  individuality  was  alone  considered,  and  its  separate  parts 
forgotten,  the  fineness  of  the  Greek  ear  induced  certain  euphonical 
changes  made  with  a  view  to  blending  the  elements  into  one  mass. 
This  generally  took  place  at  the  point  of  junction,  but,  according  to 
the  principle  before  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  change  of  place  in 
the  aspirate,  this  euphonical  change  was  shifted  to  difierent  syllables 
according  to  the  length  and  general  weight  of  the  word.  One  of  the 
common  changes  was  that  repetition  of  a  liquid,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken:  this  was  always  the  case  with  the  ρ,  as  in  περίφφοος, 
Ιΰό^ροΛος,  &.;  it  also  occurred  very  frequently  with  the  other  liquids, 
as  in  άπολλήγειν,  ^ΙππομμΙδων^  ΠαρΟ'εννοπαΐος,  ^^ίλφεόόΐβοια.  In  a 
compound  ]ΪΙίβ^Ιππ6δαμος  euphony  might  require  a  lengthening  of  one 
of  the  last  three  short  syllables,  and  as  this  could  not  take  place  at 
the  junction,  where  there  was  no  liquid,  it  is  passed  on  to  the  liquid 
μ  in  the  next  syllable,  and  thus  we  ΰηά'Ιππόδαμμος  (see  above,  §  220). 


*  The  second  passage,  which  was  first  adduced  in  our  Greek  Grammar, 
Art  378  (ed.  i.;  367  ed.  n.)  shows  that  Mr.  Paley  was  rather  hasty  in 
questioning  the  interpretation  of  λόγφ-ηαλαίός  in  the  Agamemnon;  see 
also  Journal  of  Philology^  iii.  p.  210. 

MM 
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This  euphonic  leDgihening,  however,  most  frequently  happens  in  &e 
first  syllable  of  the  second  part  of  the  word,  where  we  often  find  «i  β 
or  £  changed  to  η,  and  ο  to  o>,  as  in  the  following  instances :  ciPijwyo^ 
(&νεμος),  δν0ήοημος(ϊρετμος\  ^ίυνώνίψος  (5wfu«),&c.  In  sMnecoB- 
poonds  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  lengthen  Uiis  joiniBg 
syllable  or  some  other:  thus  we  may  say  indififerently  άνΊ^ρί^^μος  or 
άνάο19'μος,  A  case  of  the  same  kind  is  the  lengthening  of  the  fii^ 
vowel  of  a  compound  or  derivative  word,  as  ηνορίη  (άνι^ρ),  colasiocjtD$, 
&c.,  and  to  this  case  also  the  last-mentioned  variation  applies;  thns 
we  have  both  ^At;<ft^  and  ίλευόις  (Buttmann,  Aus/uhrl.  SprL  §.  120, 
Anm.  1).  These  vowel-changes  fall  under  the  head  of  guna;  before 
β  and  jr  however  we  ofken  find  anuwdra,  as  in  τν-μ-τίανον^  xuoi-p- 
Sgotog^  ο-μ-βρψος^  &c.  When  the  second  part  of  the  compound  does 
not  begin  with  either  a  liquid  or  a  vowel,  we  find  the  final  vowel  of 
the  first  part,  which  should  properly  be  a  short  o,  the  mediom  weigb 
of  a,  converted  into  τ^  or  ά,  and  that  too,  not  only  in  the  case  of  nouns 
of  the  first  declension  as  χοηφόρος,  άγορανομος,  but  also  in  nouns  oi 
the  second  and  third  declensions,  ΛΒίλαφηβόλος,&ανεοτηφόοος,  xolta- 
vAuog,  which  seem  to  refer  to  obsolete  forms  of  the  inclnded  noun 
(compare  verb-forms  like  ^ανατάω). 

313    When  we  say  that  some  synthetic  compounds  begin  or  end 
with  a  verb,  we  must  be  understood  as  meaning,  that  they  contain 
the  root  of  a  verb,  or  rather  the  crude-form  of  a  verbal  substantive. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  student's  mind,  that 
verbs  are  never  directly  compounded  with  any  thing  but  prepoeitions, 
in  which  case  they  are  separable  compounds.   All  apparently  com- 
pound verbs  are  derivatives  from  compound  substantives,  of  whidi 
the  last  part  is  a  verbal  root.    Thus,  from  βάλ-λειν  is  formed  the 
verbal  βολή,  from  λΐ^ον  βάλλειν  the  juxtaposition  or  parathesis  λί^ον 
βολή,  from  this  the  compound  verbal  λί&όβόλο-ς,  and  from  this  again 
the  derivative  verb  A^ojSoAi-o.    According  to  the  accentuation,  such 
a  word  as  λι^οβόλος  might  mean  either  "a  person  who  pelts"  or  **a 
person  who  is  pelted''  with  stones;  that  is,  according  as  the  accent  is 
on  the  verbal  element  or  not.    Thus ,  μψροχτόνος  would  apply  to 
Orestes  who  killed  his  mother,  but  μητρόχτονοι  to  the  children  of 
Medea  who  were  slain  by  their  mother.     This  rule  of  distinctive 
accentuation  is  not  observed  in  words  compounded  with  prepositions 
and  adverbs  or  with  the  adjectives  πας  and  Λολνς,  which  are  always 
proparoxytone:  for  instance,  we  find  6μ067ίορος  proparoxytone  when 
applied  to  Jocasta  as  the  wife  both  of  CEdipus  and  Laius  ((E<L  Tyr. 
260),  and  to  (Edipus  himself,  as  the  husband  of  the  same  wife  with 
his  father  (460):  in  both  cases  as  a  synonym  of  δμόγαμος  (Eurip.  J9erc. 
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F.  339),  and  of  6fioy€Vi}s  (ffied  Tyr,  1361);  and  we  have  the  same 
accentuation  when  Uie  word  signifies  "a  brother"  or  "sister,"  as  in 
Trachin.  212 :  |3ο£τε  thv  1>μόαΛορον''^ίρτΒμΛ>ν  ^ΟρτυγΙαν.  But  besides 
this  exception  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  first  part  of  the  com- 
pound, instances  are  numerous  in  which  compounds  terminating  with 
verbals,  and  having  only  one,  and  that  an  active  signification,  are 
nevertheless  consistently  proparoxytone:  such  words  are  (1)  the  epic 
compounds  [ππόδaμogJiγχi6Λctλog,6aκίό7CaL•ga.nάmoλίπoQ^og\  (2) 
compounds  with  άρχω  and  ΰυλάω,  as  iutxccQxog,  leQOOvlog',  (3)  com- 
pounds with  Μχω,  as  fjvloxog,  dadovxog.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
words  compounded  witii  έργο-  are  oxytone  when  they  signify  a  bodily 
action,  thus,  we  have  λι^^}ργόg,  γεωργ6gi  &c. ;  but  proparoxytone,  or 
by  contraction  properispome,  when  they  denote  merely  an  operation 
or  habit  of  the  mind,  and  thus  we  have  Λ(xvσvργogi  π(ίvτovργog^  &c 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  ^aδuovργόgi  λιχονργά^^  λεοϊργοζ^ 
which  last  is  a  synonym  of  L•roυργ6gi  and  derived  from  Λ£ω^,  not 
from  λiωgt  as  Hermann  suggests  (ad  Soph.  Antig,  1261). 

314  When  the  first  part  of  the  compound  is  a  verb-root,  it  gene- 
rally appears  under  the  form  of  a  verbal  in  -(Jt-,  as  in  lγBρolχoρog, 
kvulnovog^  or  the  vowel  is  elided,  as  in  $lφa6ΛιgJΛλήξmΛog,φvξάvωρ. 
Very  fi:Oquently,  however,  the  shorter  verbal  form  in  η  is  preferred, 
the  crude-form  of  which  ends  in  e:  as  in  άρχi'κaxog,  iaxi-^uftog,  &c. ; 
or  with  elision,  as  in  φίρααΐίΐ^^  where  we  have  the  lighter  vowel  ε 
instead  of  the  o,  which  we  find  in  the  lighter  form  φορά.  Sometimes 
the  connecting  vowel  is  ο  or  (,,  as  in  φvγ6'μaχΌg^  άρχl'&έωρog.  The 
compounds  like  λείΛο-ταξΙα^  φaLVO'μηρίg,  in  which  the  strengthened 
form  of  the  present  tense  is  preserved,  seem  to  owe  this  peculiarity  to 
α  speciality  elsewhere  observable  in  these  two  roots.  Thus  we  have 
λενηούτράζίον,  λαΛοχΙτυχεΐν,  λευπογνώμων,  Ac,  though  Cobet  (Hyperid. 
p.  57)  would  write  λίΛ-  on  the  authority  of  Callimachus  (ap,  Schol 
Aristoph.  Av.  873)  and  the  verbals  in  -tftg  from  this  root  (fxAiM^tg, 
ίλλε^ψ^,  &c,)  belong  to  the  class  which  always  retains  the  diphthong 
(cf.  δμενφι^,  δεΐζις,  ζ^νζί^,  <fec.  And  we  have  the  strengthened  root 
of  φαίνω  in  Φαΐνοψ,  φαινοπροΰωπώ^  0alvLn7tog,  OccLVucnldrjgt  Φαι- 
voTikrig^  ΦaLv6κρL•tog,  &c.  Forms  like  taμε(Sί-χρωg^  φερi6•^iogy  ίλκεόΐ- 
ΛεΛλog,  ταλαύΐ-φρον,  L•Λεό'ηv<χ}ρ,  ^aμάβ'iat7CΌg^  ^AyriHi-Xaog^  Ac, 
present  the  verbal  in  rather  an  unusual  form,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
on  this  account  to  have  recourse  to  the  theory  of  Rosen  {AdnoU  ad 
Big-  Ved,  p.  xxii),  that  the  6  represents  the  r  of  a  participial  crude- 
form,  and  that  the  t  is  an  euphonic  insertion  before  consonants. 

315  Sometimes  a  compound  is  considered  as  conveying  only  a 
simple  notion,  and  the  separate  meaning  of  its  constituent  parts  is 
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ooneequenily  disregarded.    Thoe,  in  Beaiaenij  ffo^skl'ka  is  litenDjH 
cow-stall;'*  but  from  constant  use,  it  came  to  ai^^Dify  any  etible  far 
cattle;  hence  we  have  αςυα-ρό'ΒΜΗα^  "a  horse-oow-stall,""  aad  efca 
go-go' $ht^ha^  "a  cow-cow-stiJL**   This,  of  course,    is  more  oomaon, 
when  the  compound  belongs  in  part  to  an  obsolete  dialect;  thoive 
have  loup-g€nOM=lupus  garulpkus,  where  the  second  word  is  eqvnr 
lent  to  ioehr-wolf  (ahoye^  p.  193);  and  nag'poor=nag€a'ehpMraf  wfcere 
both  words  signify  "a  city"  or  "town."   So  too  eor-morant  ieeoB- 
pounded  of  the  Latin  corvus  and  the  Bas-Breton  mor-vrauy  "  Mi- 
robber."    The  same  redundance  is  observable  in  phrases  also,  tad 
sometimes  appears  rather  ludicrous,  as  in  the  Frendi  alUr  ά  chad 
sur  un  άη€.    These  instances  and  others  have  been  collected  by  Pott 
(Zahlmethode,  p.  127,  note).   We  have  examples  of  this  in  Gwk 
abo.    Thus  Aristophanes  uses  the  phrase  tquuvovv  tfj  dixiUn  V) 
.  χωρίον  (Pox,  571),  although  the  XQUuva  and  the  δίχελλα  were  im• 
doubtedly  not  identical  implements.   And  compounds  are  occasiooallj 
significant  only  in  reference  to  the  epithet  which  they  Jmyoive;  tlw 
nccXaUpatog  and  άρείφατος  are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  fcudmogtd 
&QBU)g  alone  (Hermann  ad  Soph,  Aj.  221).   It  has  been  supposed  tk 
1>ρ^6ηονζ^  as  an  epithet  of  πάγος  (Soph.  Antig.  985),  conveys  merdy 
the  meaning  of  ορθός  (Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  §  446, 10,  obs.  3  a);  bat  tk 
use  of  the  phrase  όρθδς  Λούς  to  denote  the  foot  outstretched  witli 
unbent  knee,  e.  g.  as  when  Minerva  is  represented  in  the  attitaci^  (d 
hurling  a  spear  (iEscL  Eumen.  284,  and  MOller,  p.  112),  or  when  ι 
bull  resists  an  effort  to  drag  it  on  board  a  vessel  (Eurip.  Hd,  15551 
shows  that  both  parts  of  the  compound  are  significant  in  this  ctat 
Compound  verbs  are  often  placed  on  a  parallel  footing  with  complete 
phrases,  as  in  ^sch.  Sept  c,  Theb.  261,  where  we  ought  to  read 
μήλοιόιν  αίμάύόοντας  i&vlag  θα&ν  tavQOTCtovovvtag  θ^,  clotv  &S 
ΐ3Τ€ΐ%ομ<α,  instead  oi τανοοια:ονουνταζ%Βθΐ6ίν'  and  Plato  (c£i5op*«i• 
p.  365  Ε ;  Politicus^  p.  302  e)  uses  indifferently  the  uncompounded  τ^- 
vuv  81χα,  and  the  compound  verb  ίιχσζομίω.  When  the  force  of  aoom• 
pound  verb  is  reduced  to  a  simple  notion,  which  does  not  definiielj 
e;q>ress  the  meaning  of  its  constituent  parts,  we  find  the  constractkm 
altered  accordingly.  Thus  htOtffvm^  "to  stand  out  of,"  should  govern 
the  genitive  case ;  but  when  it  signifies  simply  'Ho  avoid,"  it  is  foUowecf 
by  the  accusative,  as  in  Sophocles,  Ajax^  82 :  φQξy^Hnnnu  γάρ  vtv  ovx 
&v  lihtffv  οχνφ  (see  the  parallel  passages  quoted  by  Lobeck).  Some- 
times  the  compound  word  is  used  absolutely,  and  without  any  case 
after  it,  to  express  some  simple  notion.   This  is  the  usage  of  the  aori^ 
άνίγνων  in  Homer,  as  in  72.  zm.  734,  it  is  said  of  the  man  endued 
with  wisdom;  χαί  rs  ηόλπς  ίΰάαπίε,  μάλίότα  δϊ  xcemhg  άνέγνΦ,  "^ 
saves  cities,  but,  what  is  the  chief  matter,  he  has  knowledge  himself'' 
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The  common  reading,  δη  κ  ccvtog  is  manifestly  wrong.  Similarly,  the 
compound  verb  άφααροϋμεα^  bears  the  sense  of  **prevent,  hinder,  put 
a  stop  to,"  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  literal  signification 
of  its  component  parts;  generally  with  the  infinitive;  Pindar,  Isikm.  i. 
62:  πάντα  If  Ιξειπεΐν — άφαιρεΐχαι,  βραχν  μίτρον  ϊχων  ΰμνος.  Some- 
times with  μη  also:  Eurip.  Troad.  1145:  ro  δεόΛοτου  τάχος  αφείλετ 
αντην  ηαΐδα  μ^ι  δοννω,  τάφω  (see  Heindorf,  Plat.  Protag,  p.  260  a). 
Hence  it  is  used  absolutely,  without  any  accusative  or  infinitive,  to 
signify  mere  hinderance  or  prevention,  as  in  ^schyl.  Pers.  428:  ^ω^ 
τίελαΐνης  wocthg  ομ(ί  άφείλετο,  *'until  the  darkness  of  night  inter- 
posed a  hinderance."  So  also  Xen.  HelL  l  2,  §  16:  μέχρι  6χότος 
αφείλετο.  This  is  imitated  with  an  explanatory  addition  by  Thucyd.  iv. 
134,  §  2:  αγχωμάλου  της  μάχης  γενομένης  καΐ  aφεL•μέvης  νυκτός 
τ))  ίργον,  Arrian,  Anab.  π.  11,  §  5:  ^  νυξ  ού  δνα  μαχρου  ίΛεγε- 
νομίνη  αφείλετο  ccirthv  το  Λρ\)ς  ^Jίλε^άvδρoυ  άλώνία.  Josephus, 
Antiq.  1. 16,  p.  47  Bekker :  τον  Λροΰαηέρω  χωρεΐν  της  νυκζος  αντον 
άψίαρουμένης*  Similarly  in  Demosth.  adv.  Sieph,  i.  p.  1128,  1:  τον 
αφ^^ρημένον  is  used  absolutely  with  something  like  Ιμ£  το  λαβείν 
δίχην  τίαρά  τούτον  to  be  supplied. 

316  On  the  terminations  of  4X)mpound  words,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Lobeck's  Parerga  (ad  Phrynich.  pp.  487  foil.),  as  we  do  not 
mean  to  add  anything  to  what  we  have  said  on  terminations  in 
general.  It  will  be  better  in  this  place  to  discuss,  with  some  minute- 
ness, three  compound  words,  which  have  given  much  trouble  to  philo- 
logers,  and  which  are  respectively  of  great  interest  in  the  literary, 
political,  and  philosophical  history  of  Greece :  these  three  words  are 
διJ&ύρaμβoς,  χαλοτίάγαΙ&ός  (along  with  which  we  shall  consider  the 
other  Greek  words  of  a  cognate  meaning),  and  εντελέχεια. 

317  (1)  ΑιΜραμβος.  We  have  before  expressed  our  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  much-disputed  word,  but  as  we  were  then  obliged 
to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  limits  of  a  note,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  repeat  them  here,  in  a  more  expanded  and  systematic  form. 

In  analyzing  a  word  which  we  do  not  understand,  but  which  be- 
longs to  a  language,  the  etymological  principles  whereof  are  reducible 
to  order  and  system,  the  first  step  naturally  is  to  discover  what  is  the 
termination  of  its  crude-form,  if  it  has  any  constant  pronominal  affix 
between  the  root  and  the  case-ending;  if  not,  whether  there  is  any 
compound  word,  the  last  part  of  which  corresponds  to  the  word  in 
question.  Now,  although  the  ending  of  δι^νρ-αμβος  does  not  coincide 
with  any  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
there  are  two  words  which  are  strikingly  analogous  to  it  in  tormina- 
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tion,  namely,  Ϊ€ίμβος  and  ^ρΐ-ίψβος.  It  is  incombeat  on  ub,  then,  is 
the  first  place,  to  inquire  what  is  the  force  of  the  termination  -c^;. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  Greek  than  the  appearance  of  μ  before 
labial-endings.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  amutara  insertion,  whidi  b 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Hellenic  ear.  The  following  imUooea 
will  make  the  fact  sufficiently  eyideni.  We  have  θά-ρ-^og  as  veil  is 
^αυ-μα  ψοί-μβί),  ri-^i/ara;  ^ρό-μ-φος  as  well  as χρίφ-ω;  χόρνφ^ 
as  well  as  τίορυ-ψή]  χό-μ-Λος  (e.  g.  6δόντων)  as  well  as  xm-^o; sv•^• 
βος,  Sanscrit  kumbhtt^  as  well  as  χύχ-χω  and  χι/φ-ό^;  άτρό-μ-βος» 
well  as  άτρέφω;  andinHomer(OdyM.iv.84),  a  certain  people  arecalled 
'ΕρψβοΙ,  probably  the  Indians,  as  the  Scholiast  writes:  ot  tl  τοο$ 
^Ivdobs  Λ(ΐρα  rb  ΐρεβος^  μέλχχνες  γάρ^  odev  xtd  Κράνης'ΕρΙμηνς 
γράφει*  If  so  we  may  compare  the  word  with  i-^i^-ca,  o-^^-fo$. 
ο-ρφα-νός^ΙρεμίΗίς.  By  a  similar  insertion  of  μ,  fe-fi-^ogisfoimedfiroo 
the  root  of  Ιαχ-χω^  but  not  with  the  secondary  meanii^,  whidi  toot 
people  hare  giren  to  it,  namely,  that  of  satirisdng  and  aboss^,  » 
Sophocles  says  (4;ατ,  496):  λόγοίξ  Uanuvtiva^  "to  make  aporaootk 
butt  of  one's  jeers''  (comp.  iHvstv  ivtlduj  iBsdiyl;  Sept.  c.  Tkeb,  ^l 
It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lobeck,  that  the  verb  Uactu»  is  mecT 
another  form  of  αχτω,  '^o  join,"  in  which  sense  it  is  used  of  jobb: 
hands  in  the  dance,  or  of  the  dance  generally,  as  in  8ophoclee(4/<UT70i' ' 

φάνη^,  ώ  θέων  χοροΛοΰ  δναξ, 
ΟΛως  μοι  Ννϋια  Κνώόί  6ρχήματ 
αντοδαη  giwcw  Ιάψ^ζ, 

The  authorities  which  Lobeck  has  collected  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage leaye  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  fact,  that  Uanuv  is  here  i»c 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  have  χορί}ν  asttuv  (iEIschyl.  Eumimi 
307),  χείρα  χειρί  όχχνάπτειν  (Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  995),  and  neciff^ 
brachia  (Orid,  Fast,  vi.  329).  That  Uaetuv  was  used  as  a  sjuodti 
for  αηχω^  appears  &om  the  words  of  Hesychius,Ta^ev.  Ιχεμή^,  ί^- 
λεν.  liont^.  Ιδηόεν,  where  the  editions  wrongly  read  SSatfcy:  coa- 
pare  Hesych.  α  φ  ω.  ΛροόεγγΙόω.  δήόω.  Κρξαϊνος,  That  the  ideas  c: 
"joining,"  "touching,"  "throwing  at,"  Λα,  are  related,  needs  ηορη>^ι' 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  use  of  μετά  to  signify  both  "with^  u>l 
"following  after:"  and  that  the  t  may  be  prefixed,  even  -when  uoth^ 
form  of  the  word  wants  the  aspirate,  is  established  by  the  inetasc;?» 
which  Lobeck  quotes :  namely,  ovo,  Ιαύω ;  αΐβοί,  ΙαιβοΖ^  αχάλλο^^αχο- 
ΛεμπωcompaτeάwiihlάλλωmάlξpL•άλtηs=='f>buΛηδωv;Sa^ 
Λρ06φερε\  Ιώλκα=ίχνλίκκα]  ηδοναί,  Ιηδόνες=εύφρο(ίνιηαί  ονρ^ί- 
Ιωρός;  αν^ος,  ϊον^ος\  ώχύς,  Ιωκή;  &ώμη^  Κ^ώμη;  9νω,  ΐ9ύο.  Com- 
pare  also  the  Persian  yd/ten  with  the  Sanscrit  toot  dp--  In  the  sense  '-t*  • 
kindle,"  "to  set  onfiire,"  we  may  compare  axro  with  duo,  "to  bind,"  an  J 
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δείΐω,  "to  bum,"  with  δήμος  and  δημός,  and  with  the  English  phrase  **to 
catch  fire.''  From  all  this,  we  conclude  that  ίαμβος,  or  αμβος,  is  sim- 
ply a  word  designating  a  procession  or  dance  of  people  in  close  order, 
and,  by  implication,  a  song  or  hymn  performed  by  such  a  body. 

318  Having  now  ascertained  the  value  of  the  termination,  we 
proceed  to  investigate  the  rest  of  the  word.  It  appears  that  ^i^v- 
(^ϋίμβος  is  not  only  a  name  of  Bacchus,  the  god  in  whose  honour  the 
song  or  hymn  was  chanted  (Eurip.  Bacch.  526),  but  also  a  very  common 
proper  name  (comp.  Herodot.  vn.  227,  with  -2Elian,  Var,  Hist,  vi.  2). 
We  believe  that  in  this  use  it  was  only  an  epithet  derived  from  the 
song,  the  subject  of  which  was  originally  the  birth  of  Bacchus  {^lo- 
ννόσυ  γένεόίς.,.δι^ρΰψΡος  λεγόμενος,  Plato,  Legg,  m.  p.  700  b),  and 
we  think  the  following  considerations  will  show  that  the  name  itself 
properly  refers  to  this  mythological  incident.  The  old  legend  states, 
that  Bacchus,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  was  surrounded  with  ivy-boughs, 
and  so  prevented  from  sharing  in  the  fate  of  his  mother.  Thus 
Euripides  says  (Pkcsnise.  650) : 

Βρόμων  iv&a  τέκετο 

μάτηρ,  ^ώς  γάμους, 

7αό6})ς  ον  περαίτεφης 

iL•xxhς  ευ^ς  Ιη  βρίφος 

χλοηφόροίΰιν  ϊρνεύιν 

χαταόκίοίΰίν  ολβίόας  Ινώτιόε, 

Βάτίχισν  χόρενμα 

Λαρ^ένοίΰν  θηβαίΰαόι 

χαΐ  γυναίων  Ευΐίος. 

We  look  upon  this  passage  as  an  approximate  explanation  of  the  word 
^άΐΛ^υροψ,βος.  The  Scholiast  says :  Ζντννα^ύιόνυβον  %ιθ6ος  ίξωθεν  Λερι- 
πλατιείς  Ιτι  βρίφος  οντά  χ«τά  του  νώτου  Ικάλνψεν.  ί&νορεΐγίίρ  Μνα- 
βίας,  Βτι,  ΚαδμεΙααν  βαβίλεΐαίν  τοεραυνοα^έντοίν,  χίόαός,  ΛερΙ  τους  κίο- 
νας φυεΙς,  Ιχάλυψεν  airchv  οΛως  μη  αυθημερόν  κάί  Ιν  μηδενΐ  τί>  βρί- 
φος δκίψ^αρτβ  κakvφ%hf  xu56&.  δώ  κάί  τίερικωνως  6  ^εΙ)ς  Ικλή^η 
τίαρα  ΘηβαΙοις.  The  following  are  farther  illustrations  of  the  tradition, 
that  the  young  Bacchus  was  enveloped  in  ivy.  Homer,  Hymn  xxv.  9. : 
ανταρ  Ιπευδη  τόνδε  θεαΐ  πολνυμνον  ί^ρεψαν, 
δη  τότε  φοιτίξεβκε  xotf  νλήεντοίς  Ιναύλους, 
ταόόφ  καΐ  δάφν^^  ηεηυκαόμένος, 
Nonnus,  Dionysiaca,  tx.  11: 

rbv  μ^ν  νχερκύί^αντα  ^εηγενίος  τοκετοΐο 
ίίτέμμαζι  κιβϋηεντι  Ιε%(θΐδες  Ϊ0τεφον  ^Άραν, 
ί66ομενΰί»ν  κήρυκες. 
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Philoetratos,  Imag.  i.  c.  14 : 6  i\  ^ιόννόος  της  μϊν  μψοός  ΙχθρβΜ, 
φαγίΐΰης  την  γα6τίοα,  th  dh  χυρ  άχϋνόδΒς  ίργάξίΒΤ€α^  φα&βρος  οΜς 
(Λσν  άϋτήρ  τις  it6tQ€attaiv,  δια6χου0α  δΐ  ij  φΛ2>έ  avtqov  χι  τψ  Λλ- 
νύόφ  όιοαγραψΗ,  χανχός  ηδυον  ΆόόνρΙσυ  χε  χαΐ  ΑυδΙον.  iluk  ^ 
γαρ  1Uρl  €Λχφ  χε^ήλαΰι^  ^  χνηον  ηόρυμβοί,  xci  1}δη  &μΛύΛ  m 
%ύρ6ον  δένδροί,  οΰχω  χι  ίχούόης  άνά6χοντ<α  r^  γης,  ώςηάη 
τυρί  ύνω,  tvut.  As  it  is  stated  that  the  DiUiTramb  was  a  song  relatiag 
to  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  and  as  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  tnu- 
tion,  the  infBUit  god  was  sorrounded  with  ivy,  it  would  not  be  tmnstonl 
to  seek  for  some  coimexion  between  the  %νρ6ος,  or  ivy-staff  of  the  B•^ 
chanalians,  and  the  Dithyramb,  which  Simonides  of  Ceos  calls  χοίόοψό^ 
(/ragm.206,  cd.  Schneidewin).  The  word  θt;ρ-4yo$eyidently  consist  of  tbe 
root  <&νρ =θρν  or  θρ^,  and  the  termination  -όος,  and  the  analogy  of  jn^ 
όός.  This  termination,  we  have  seen,  implies  a  collection,  as  in  S-tfos, 
^Ια-^ος,  &c  Now  the  ί^ρ-όος  was  a  light  staff,  surrounded  with  iijua 
vine-branches,  and  terminating  in  a  pine-cone ;  i.  e.  ^ύρόον  χλοψη 
χωνοφορον  χάμαχα^  as  the  epigram  aptly  describes  it.  It  woiud  be 
necessary,  in  orider  to  explain  fully  the  significance  of  this  symbol,  thsi 
we  should  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the  worship  of  Baoduu 
As  this  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  object,  we  shall  merely  men- 
tion, that  Bacchus  or  Bionysus,  as  the  Sun-god,  coincides  with  the  Baal 
or  Moloch  of  the  Phoenicians;  as  the  god  of  generation  with  Baal-Feor, 
whence  the  symbol  of  the  Phallus  used  in  his  worship.  Like  Hermei, 
he  presided  over  the  friendly  intercourse  of  strangers  with  one  another, 
as  Diodorus  says,  m,  c  64:  {xhv  z/tovtK^ot/)  χοηηαχοΰ  χανηγύο&ξ 
ayuv  χαΐ  μονόι/χούς  άγωνας  όννχελεΐν,  χάί  το  όννοΧον  6viJivovt(i 
τά  τε  νείχη  των  ί&νόν  χαΐ  πόλεων  αντί  των  6τά6εων  χάί  των  ^(ο^ 
μ4ον  6μόνοΐΜν  χάΙ  πολλην  άρηνην  ποίραΰχευάξβΐν;  and  he  is  ex- 
pressly represented  as  a  travelling  god,  surrounded  by  attendints 
bearing  thyrsi  (Biodor.  ubi  supra).  In  the  oldest  ages  of  Greece, 
when  a  stranger  came  to  the  coast,  or  in  general  one  person  appHed 
to  another  for  protection  or  hospitality, — and  both  these  classes  were 
designated  by  the  same  name,  ίτάτης,  '^Uie  comer,** — it  was  customtfj 
for  the  suppliant  to  bear  in  his  hand  an  olive-bough,  surrounded  ^Ά 
woollen  bands.  And  thus  the  Banaides  are  introduced  by  .Sscbylns 
(SuppHceSj  ad  initium)  as  singing,  on  their  arrival  in  Greece: 

Ζευς  fck/  άφίχτωρ  ΙχΙδοι  χροφρόνως 

ότοΧον  ίιιώιερον — 

τΜ  &ν  ουν  χώραν  εΰφρονα  μάλλον 

τηΰδ*  άφίχοΐμε^α 

0VV  τοϊ6!ί  ίχετών  ΙγχειριδΙο^ς 

1ριο0τέητοι0ι  χλάδο^ΰιν; 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  landing  on  a  straog^ 
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coast,  where  every  foreigner  was  expected  to  be  a  pirate,  or,  generally, 
an  enemy,  and  was  consequently  received  and  treated  as  sudi,  should 
seek  for  some  symbol  of  peace,  some  token  which  would  prove  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  that  his  intentions  were  friendly.  The 
most  obvious  symbol  would  be  the  bough  of  some  tree,  the  one  pre- 
ferred being  of  course  some  one  of  sacred  use,  the  olive  for  instance; 
and  as  fillets  of  wool  were  generally  employed  in  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Greeks,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  that  they  should  add  these  to 
the  bough.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  conventional  sign  was 
better  understood,  they  would  carry  with  them  a  white  or  gilded  staff, 
which  they  would  surround  with  wool  of  foliage,  as  the  occasion 
served.  "This,"  says  Bottiger  (AnuUthea^  i.  p.  Ill),  **is  the  proper 
and  original  χη^ύτίειον^  the  staff  of  Hermes  and  the  herald,  and  the 
only  one  which  occurs  in  the  oldest  writings  and  statues.  By  degrees, 
several  slight  alterations  were  introduced.  In  common  use  the  green 
bough  was  confined  to  the  suppliants  for  purification.  Wound  round 
the  staff  it  becomes  the  Bacchic  thyrsus.  The  bands,  however,  re- 
mained; only  they  did  not  flutter  round  at  random;  they  were  tied 
up  into  two  bows  or  loops,  and  these  bows  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  two 
serpents  tied  into  a  knot  and  looking  towards  one  another."  Hence, 
the  Romans  called  the  symbols  of  Hne  suppliant  supplicia;  Sallust, 
Jugurth.  c.  46:  legatoa  ad  consulem  cum  suppliciie  mittit.  These  sup- 
plieia  were  boughs  of  some  sacred  tree  (verbena)  bound  (supplicata) 
round  a  staff,  so  that  supplicare  does  not  mean  ^^to  bend  the  knee," 
but  is  derived  from  these  bandages  on  the  suppliant's  staff  (see  Yirg. 
.JSn.  vn.  237 ;  Hor.  m.  Carm.  ziv.  8).  This  connexion  with  the  cadu- 
ceus,  or  symbol  of  peaceful  intercourse  between  strangers,  is,  however, 
only  a  part  of  the  significance  of  the  thyrsus.  Bacchus  was  not  only 
a  travelling  god  and  the  god  of  travellers,  but  also  the  god  of  genera- 
tion; and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his  peculiar  symbols  would  refer 
to  his  functions  or  to  the  legend  about  his  birth.  The  thyrsus  was  of 
two  kinds:  it  was  either  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cone  and  surrounded 
with  ivy,  in  which  case  we  might  suppose  that  it  was  a  rude  imitation 
of  Bacchus  Pericionius,  the  staff  representing  the  body,  and  the  cone 
the  head  of  the  infant  god ;  or  it  was  a  bare  staff  surmounted  by  a 
cone  which  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  in  which  case  we  must  adopt  the 
explanation  of  Eustathius  (p.  84),  that  it  was  the  heart  of  the  embryo 
god  which  was  carried  to  Jupiter  by  Pallas — ζην  τον  άμβλωμ<χτθ£ 
χαρδίαν  ijvsyxa  (Πάλλας)  τφ  ^iX—saia  must,  therefore,  suppose  that 
this  heart  was  represented  by  the  cone  of  the  thyrsus.  According  to 
this  latter  view,  which  we  regard  as  the  true  one,  the  staff  and  cone 
constituted  the  thyrsus,  or  emblem  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus:  the  ivy 
round  the  staff  or  νάρ^ξ  was  perhaps  an  adjunct  borrowed  from  the 
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την  άχμιιν  τον  ΰιδηρου.  So  that  it  appears  probable  that  this  notkn 
of  the  thyrsus  was  a  misconception  resulting  from  a  legend,  that  the 
covered  spear  was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  peacefol  emblem 
of  the  Bacchanalians.  The  νάρ&ηξ  itself  would  be  mndi  too  bgkt 
for  a  spearshafi. 

321     (2)  Κ(ΐύίοχαγ(χ%•ός*.   The  general  meaning  of  xcOogxajv• 
^og  has  long  been  well  known,  and  Englishmen  are  in  the  habit  of 
congratulating  themselves  that  their  word  ^'gentleman**  is  the  oolr 
modem  term  which  precisely  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
compound;  an  opinion  in  which  foreign  writers  seem,  onthevbole, 
to  concur.   But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ebon 
how  a  comination  of  these  two  simple  adjectives  came  to  denote  αά 
a  complex  idea,  nor  have  the  modems  sufficiently  distinguished  be- 
tween the  political  and  moral  use  of  the  word.    For  instance,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  our  theologians  supposes  that  tbe 
use  of  χαλοχά^Όθία,  to  signify  moral  perfection,  is  derived  from  the 
literal  subsequent  meaning   of   its    two   component  parts.    *ΊhΛ 
which  is  good  in  the  actions  of  men,'*  says  Hooker  (EceUwut,  Mtf , 
I.  §  8,  p.  281  Eeble),  "doth  not  only  delight  as  profitable,  hot  » 
amiable  also.     In  which   consideration  the  Grecians  most  dmo^ 
have  given  to  the  active  perfection  of  men,  a  name  expressing  bctl 
beauty  and  goodness;  because  goodness,  in  ordinary  ^eech,  is,  fortlx 
most  part,  applied  only  to  that  which  is  benefidaL''     Writers  of  oe: 
own  time  have  given  still  more  vague  and  general  interpretatioBst. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  unadvisable  to  examine,  vit^ 
more  minuteness  than  has  generally  been  done,  what  is  the  primry 
meaning  of  each  of  the  adjectives  χαλός  and  άγαμος,  what  is  the  sic• 


*  Thore  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  vnci; 
and  accentaating  this  combination  of  three  words.  Some  write  taiaU 
yadOSy  with  the  accent  drawn  back  and  without  any  mark  of  crasis.  Lobecs 
has  καλο%άγα9•ος  in  hie  text  {ad  Phryn,  p.  603)  and  χαίοχαχα^ος  inhisx»^s 
(p.  805).  Aet  has  %αΙ(ϊκαγα^Ια  in  his  text  (Plat.  Def.  412  a),  bat  xalonifKhB 
in  his  Lexicon  Platonicum  (ii.  p.  133).  Meineke  has  «αΙοχατβ^Ητ  tft  ^ 
Fragm,  Com.  ii.  p.  1033.  But  Jacobi  in  the  ComioB  Dictioni»  Inda^  p.  K\ 
has  ΐίαλοηάγα9•Βΐν.  We  prefer  the  orthography  giren  in  the  text,  fcr  » 
long  as  the  second  adjective  retains  its  inflexions,  the  word  li  not  cfttf 
parathetic,  but  separable  in  the  plural  and  in  the  other  cases.  And  «e 
would  retain  the  apostrophe  even  in  the  adverb  ««loxoyoOoc  and  in  ϋ• 
derivatives  ιιαλσηάγαΟ'ία  and  καΙ(ηιάγα9•ίχός. 

t  Thus  Passow  says  (Meletemata  Criiiea  in  JEsehfli  PertUt  P•  31,  '^ 
Back):  ^^ Interior  cityiii$  beUicasqae  prudentia  coneentu»^  qui  nb  notmime  «ouU»^ 
γαζίας  uno  voeabulo  complecabatur.^  Delbruck*e  definition  is  still  \o9^ 
(see  Philoi  Mue,  i.  p.  503). 
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nificance  of  this  compound  as  a  political  term,  and  what  its  applica- 
tion as  a  moral  epithet. 

322  With  regard  to  the  second  adjective,  αγαθός,  little  remains 
to  be  done:  Welcker,  in  his  admirable  introduction  to  Theognis 
(pp.  xzi  fol.),  has  collected  nearly  all  the  passages  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  has  clearly  shown  that  the  Greek  αγαΐ&οΐ,  as  also  &qi6t(H, 
άριότηες,  &c.,  the  Latin  oont,  optimi^  optimates,  and  the  old  German 
Bachinburgi,  gute  Manner,  Gudemanner,  guden  Manne,  and  Herm 
von  Bechte,  are  names  of  the  nobles,  the  men  of  rank,  and  of  good 
family,  in  a  state.  To  which,  in  Greek,  xaitol,  δαλοί,  as  epithets  of 
the  common  people,  are  regularly  opposed ;  an  opposition  which  has 
taken  such  deep  root,  that  it  is  even  preserved  in  compounds:  e.  g. 
xaxo^caxQig  (Alceeus,  fr.  9),  and  xccxoydtatv  (Sophocl.  PhUoct.  688, 
Herm.).  Of  the  last  word  Welcker  writes  as  follows  (Bhein.  Mus.  for 
1833,  p.  450):  ^^xccTuyydtmv  is  a  low-bom,  common  neighbour^  a  poor 
native  dwelling  by  a  man  of  the  noblest  extraction,  which  is  also 
mentioned  v.  180 : 

ούτος  πραηογόνων  ϊόίος 
otTccav  ούδενί)ς  ϋοτερος. 

In  the  verses  below,  the  low-bom  native  finds  his  opposite,  when  the 
chorus  says:  vvv  d*  ανδρών  αγαθών  Λααδος  νηαντηΟας.'^  In  the 
same  political  sense  as  ot  άγ<χ%Όΐ,  the  Greeks  used  ot  l0^L•l,  ot 
βελτίους,  rh  fiiXtuitoVj  ot  βέληότοι^  as  opposed  to  the  δήμος  (Xe- 
nophon,  pasHm),  An  older  word  of  the  same  import  was  αχαΐα  {Αά- 
Κίονες,  aya^ay  Hesych.),  χαός,  χαιός,  χάϊος^  whence,  according  to 
some,  the  names  of  the  Achseans  (=άγ(χ^οΙ^  άρι^ίτηες.  MQller,  Prole- 
gam,  zur  MythoL  p.  291.  Comp.  Joum.  of  Educat,  in.  p.  87;  PhUol. 
Mue.  Π.  88:  see  however  PhQ,  Mue.  n.  367:  above,  p.  166)  and  Chao- 
nians  (Welcker,  ad  Tkeogn.  p.  zxviii,  note)  were  derived,  just  as  the 
name  of  the  Goths  was  derived  firom  gdthe,  gdda,  "good"  (Savigny, 
Ge8ch.  Bom.  Bechte,  i.  p.  194). 

323  The  derivation  of  αγαθός  is  a  great  stumblingblock  to 
etymologers.  Bopp  would  connect  it  with  the  Sanscrit  agadha-s, 
"deep"  (Vergl,  Gramm.  p.  441);  this  we  consider  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous. Pott's  suggestions*  {EtymoL  Forsch.  n.  p.  299)  do  not  merit 
the  slightest  attention,  nor  can  we  say  much  in  favour  of  Passow's 
derivation  from  &γαν.   We  consider  the  first  letter  to  be  one  of  those 


*  Surely  he  is  joking  when  he  proposee  to  regard  it  as  a  compound 
of  ϋγαν  and  κα^αρόςΐ 
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moyable  initials,  of  wbicb  we  have  already  spoken  more  Uim  ooee, 
and  we  class  all  the  following  words  together;  a-}W-do$,  ^-ya•^, 
γη-^ίω,  α-γανός,  α-γα-μαι^  ά-γε^Ιο-μεα^  ά-τ/αν-ρό^,τ^αύ-ρο^ι/αν-^ο. 
Latin  gaudeo,  γά-^ος,  ya-w^iy  γαίπν,  γο^ιάδας{ηοωος  δνομαοςχά 
τους  χαταφεύγονταςείς  αυτόν  ^etmix^avatov,  Hesychhu),}«j£tr 
γάδεό&οίΐ,  γαδεω  (χαρά^  Hesych.)  The  meaning  which  nms  throogli 
most  of  these  words  is  that  of  "pleasure,"•  **joy,*'  "delight:"  «719», 
into  which  the  idea  of  "wonder,"  &&,  frequently  enters,  derins  thii 
meaning  from  a  primary  one  of  pleasure,  for  the  wonder  impfied  is 
always  considered  as  a  pleasurable  sensation;  and  the  word  retD; 
signifies  in  an  infinity  of  passages,  as  well  in  the  most  ande&t  as  in 
the  more  recent  authors,  "to  be  pleased  with,"  "to  deligbt  in,''  "t*^ 
think  highly  of."     We  have  before  shown  how  the  synonymotu  root 
χα-Q'  derives  all  its  meanings  from  the  primary  one  of  "containbgr 
thence,  "support,"  "firmness,"  Ac   We  find  this  root  with  a  set  t>i 
formations  corresponding  in  the  main  to  those  of  the  root  γα-,  Ti* 
primary  meaning  of  the  root  χα-  or  χαΤ  is  "containing"  (χά-ο.  jef- 
vog,  &c.),  thence,  "firmness,"  "hardness,"  the  earth  (χΐ^ρ-όος,  jto-poi- 
χώ-ρα,  &c.)}  thence,  help  or  assistance  in  battle,  and  pleasure  m  ssfl 
assistance  (χάρις,  Αα),  then  it  becomes  the  epithet  of  a  person  vko 
can  so  help  us  (χρή<ίψος),  and  finally  of  an  order  in  the  state,  tcm- 
posed  of  the  best  warriors  or  chief  men  (χρτί^ίτοί,  Ac).   To  this  k«i 
meaning  belongs  the  old  word  χαός  (or  ;(aM>ff,  Lobeck,  Phryn.  p.  404V 
where  the  termination  -ρος  is  omitted.   Similarly  from  γα-^  we  W 
the  primary  idea  of  firmness  or  support,  the  earth  (yaia,  γη);  «Gl- 
ance in  battle  (as  in  the  patronymic  γα-%ιάδίΧζ),  joy,  pleasure  in  gep^ 
ral  (in  most  of  the  words  quoted  above);  and  thenoe  the  epithet  of» 
warrior,  a  person  able  to  help  in  battle,  and  the  upper  class  in  sooerr. 
which  was  composed  of  such  warriors  {itya%(d,  Ac).    We  do  not  ρ«• 
sume  to  say  that  the  roots  γα-  and  χα-  are  identical,  though  tbis  i« 
not  impossible;  it  is,  however,  important  to  observe  this  correspo»}• 
ence  in  their  applications.    The  class  of  nobles  being  continited  In 
hereditary  descent,  αγα^όζ  came  to  express  not  only  the  br»TiiT. 
which  was  one  of  their  qualifications,  but  also  their  good  descend, 
which  was  another,  so  that  aya^og  became  a  synonym  for  ebyevijf]  ^ 
thus  Hesychius  («. «.  αγαθόν)  rightly  defines  the  epithet  as  sigoifno| 
both  ανδρείος  and  γεννανος\  conversely,  yiwaibff  is  used  as  asynoBTr 
for  ayaJd^og,  in  the  meanings  "brave,"  "strong,"  "great"  (in  Sopbod 
4/•  938:  yεwala  δύη  is  explained  Ι6χνρά  by  the  Scholiast),  just  lik^ 
fftiavus,  ingensy  from  gigno,  in  Latin.    Another  obvious  quality  oi 
the  nobles  was  their  wealth,  and  thus  we  find  as  synonyms  for  tbi• 
aya^ol,  such  adjectives  as  ol  nXov0iOh  ot  εύπορος  οί  τα  iPV^crc 
ίχοντες^  ot  ^άχεες,  and  (because  it  was  considered  a  great  mark  «"f 
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wealth  to  keep  a  horse,  AristoiPo/i^.rv.  3),  IjcnHQ^  Ιπποβότοα,  ΐΛχόδα- 
μον,  Ac  In  Thucydides  they  are  called  δυνατοί  (l  24),  ονχ  ol  άνδυνατώ- 
xctxoi  (l  5),  and  wealth  is  called  δνναμυζ  (l  2).  In  opposition  to  these 
terms,  the  lower  orders  are  called  πένηνες,  and  thus,  in  the  words  of 
Aristodemus,  as  reported  by  Alcseus, —  "it  was  money  that  made  the  man, 
there  was  no  goodness  nor  honour  in  the  poor"  (χ^ήματ  άνηρ^  Λ^ιχρΙ)ς 
ό*  σνδάςπίλεν'  ΙόΧος  οϋτε  τίμιος.  Ap.SchoLPind.Isthm.uAl).  But, 
in  the  matter  of  wealth,  that  a  man  might  be  really  a  gentleman,  he  must 
haye  inherited  his  riches,  so  that  the  other  qualities  of  the  nobles  are 
presumed  in  their  epithets  implying  opulence.  For  instance,  in  Machy- 
lus  (Agamemn,  1010)  we  read :  άρχοαοπλοντων  δεόποτών  πολλή  χάρις, 
which  is  thus  explained  by  Aristotle  {Bhet,  u.  32):  διάφερα  δΐ  τοις 
νεω<Ηΐ  χεχχημίνοις  χαΐ  τοις  πάλαι  tie  η^,  τω  άπαντα  μάλλον  καί 
φαυλότερα  τΐχ,  χακα  ϊχειν  τ(Ά)ς  νεόπλουτους,  ωόπερ  γάρ  άπαιδευύία 
πλουχσν  iiiTi  ττί)  νεόπλουτον  dvcti.  From  the  tithes,  Ac,  which  they 
received,  the  nobles  were  called  δωροφόροι,  from  the  lands  which  they  oc- 
cupied ya»fU)ρot,from  their  conspicuous  position  γνώριμοι  or '^notables." 

324  The  adjectiye  χαλός,  which  has  the  penultima  long  in  Homer 
and  the  old  epic  poets,  stands  for  χαδ-λός^  and  is  connected  with  xi- 
χαό-μαι,  χί-χαδ-μαι,  χε-χαδ-μένος,  χάδ-μος,  Doderlein,  to  whom  this 
etymology  is  due,  justly  remarks  {Lot,  Syn,  und  Etym,  m.  p.  38)  that 
it  may  be  compared  to  εανος  for  ίαδνός,  and  the  more  so  as  δλ  does 
not  belong  to  the  Greek  ecphoneeee:  and  in  another  place  (m.  p.  97) 
he  shows  that  χα-λός  and  χαι-νός  {χαί-νυ-μαι  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
present  for  τιέχαόμεα)  are  connected,  as  canus,  candidus  with  re-cens 
and  as  δα-νός  with  δείτλός  from  δείδω»  It  is  possible  that  χάλος  may 
have  been  written  originally  with  a  doubled  λ  like  χάλλος:  compare 
bellus  for  henulus.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  this  derivation;  it  signifies  "furnished  with  outward 
adornments,"  in  general,  "that  of  which  the  outword  form  is  pleas- 
ing," and  thus  it  is  regularly  opposed  to  αΐύχρός^  especially  in  Plato 
{Hipp.  Maj.  289  a,  Protagor.  332  c,  Sympos.  183  d,  &c.  &c.),  and 
αΐΰχρος  χαΙτιατίόςΐΒ  o]p^o8eάtoχaλόςx<άάγa^ός(PlΛto,Sympoβ.  201ε). 
But  to  the  Oreek  notion  of  xάλL•ς  something  beyond  mere  outward 
garnishing  of  the  person  was  required;  it  was  not  a  languishing 
beauty,  a  listless  though  correct  set  of  features,  an  enervated  volup- 
tuousness of  figure,  to  which  the  homage  of  their  admiration  was 
paid.  It  was  the  grace  and  activity  of  motion  which  the  practice  of 
gymnastic  exercises  was  calculated  to  promote — the  free  step,  the 
erect  mien,  the  healthy  glow,  combined  with  the  elegances  of  conver- 
sation and  the  possession  of  musical  accomplishments ;  it  was  in  fact 
the  result  of  an  union  of  the  μουόιχή  and  γυμναότιχή,  of  which  their 
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education  was  made  up.   It  wae  this  that  conetitated  beaatj  ia  6e 
Greek  eenae  of  the  word — the  educated  man   alone  was  ooDOdoti 
χαλ6ς;  thus  .Sschines  says  (in  Ctesiph.  αάβη.) :  ΧίζιδεΙα,  y  dMrytvett»• 
μεν  ta  TUcXic  xai  tic  Φίΐόχρά^  and  in  the  Attic  writen  in  goieni  tlu 
adjective  is  used  as  an  epitiiet  of  persons  distinguished  by  tiidr  ur 
complishments  (see  the  passages  quoted  by  Heiudorf  od  Flat.  Bff. 
^<^j'  §  1)•   Now  the  people  of  rank  and  wealth  were  always  iheo,  is 
they  are  now,  most  able  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  education;  iky 
had  more  leisure  than  the  common  people  to  devote  thansdv»  to 
those  exercises  which  were  calculated  to  produce  grace  and  ease  of 
motion  and  the  other  accomplishments  necessary  to  the  gaitkBon; 
and  as  the  aristocracy,  like  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages  and  Us 
duinhe-wcusals  in  a  Highland  Clan,  owed  much  of  their  r^vtation 
for  superior  valour  to  Uieir  being  better  furnished  with  arms,  and, 
from  leisure  and  practice,  more  skilled  in  the  use  of  them,  so  ihej  d^ 
rived  their  superior  accomplishments  in  music,  dancing,  Ac.,  from  the 
same  source;  the  best  dancer  and  the  best  fighter  were  synonymoos, 
the  first  in  the  chorus  and  the  foremost  in  the  battle  array  were  the 
same  persons;  they  were  the  nobles,  the  pre-eminently  xccXoi  Xid  αγα- 
θοί.  It  was  from  this  that  they  are  called  χαριέίτρες^   and  the  same 
idea  is  clearly  seen  in  the  use  of  χ00μος  as  an  old  political  term. 

825  If  there  were  any  doubt  with  regard  to  what  we  have  pst 
stated,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  following  passages.  In  fiict  tite 
χαλοί  χάγα^οΐ  are  actually  described  according  to  this  definition  bj 
£uripides  (Ion,  698): 

Sooi  di  xQiffiToly  όννάμενοί  τ  uvea,  όοφοί^ 
where  χρηότοί  is,  as  we  have  seen,  another  name  for  the  aya^Mi  ^ 
δυνάμενοι  dvcu  όοφοί  expresses  that  &cility  of  acquiring  knowledge 
and  accomplishments  by  the  attainment  of  which  the  nobles  became 
KcdoL   Again,  in  the  same  author  (AkestU,  605) : 

rb  γαρ  ευγενές  Ιχφέρενξα  χρ\>ς  αΐδώ^ 
Ιν  τοις  &γα%οϊ6ι  δϊ 
χάντ^  ivs&tiv  ΰοφίας. 
Here  the  οΛδϋίς  is  that  sense  of  honour  which  is  the  natural  aocamp^' 
niment  of  gentle  blood,  and  to  which  the  nobles  owed  their  inn^ 
valour;  thus  Ajax  says  (Ilicd  xv.  561): 

^Sl  φίλοι,  avigsg  l6tl  xai  αΙδώ  ^io^  hi  »νμω, 
άλΐή^νς  δ*  αΙδεΐό&Β  xata  χρατερας  ΙπίμΙνας. 
αΐδομένων  ανδρών  πλέονες  00οι  ήΐ  πέψίχντΦα^ 
φενγόντξον  δ*  οβ?  αρ  χλέος  ορνυται  οΰτε  τις  άλχή, 
and   Archidamus,   in   Thucydides   (ι.  84),  distinctly  attributes  Λ« 
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bravery  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy  to  the  possession  of  this  quality: 
"our  good  χ00μος,''  says  he,  "makes  us  τίολεμίΜοΙ^  δη  αΙδώς  CdHpQO- 
ίίύνης  ηλεΐότον  μηΒχει^  αΐόχύνης  δε  εύψυχία^'^  where  αΐόχύντι  is 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Μώς^  as  in  ^sch.  SepU  c.  Theb,  394 : 

μάΧ  ευγενή  χε  xcci  τον  αΐόχννης  ^ρόνον 
τψώντα,  χαΐ  0τνγσνν^^  νπέρψοονίχς  λόγους — 
αΐόχρών  γίρ  άρ}^ό^,  μ)]  xaTthg  S*  είνω,  φιλεΐ. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  a  passage  in  Pindar  (Olymp. 
vn.  44),  where  Bdckh  and  Dissen,  misled  by  the  Scholiast,  have 
mistaken  the  sense  of  cclddg.  Pindar  is  saying  that  valour  (αρετή) 
and  warlike  spirit  (χάρμίχζα)  are  produced  by  that  sense  of  honour 
(cdSdg)  which  springe  from  provident  forethought  (ηρομη^Βνς\  i.  e. 
from  a  careful  attention  to  the  rules  which  regulate  the  conduct  of 
honourable  men;  he  expresses  the  sentiment  thus: 

kv  d*  άρενίχν 
ϊβαΛεν  χαΐ  χάρματ'  αν^ρώποιόι  ΠρομοΛ^ίος  Αΐδώς. 

For  the  phraseology  compare  Horn.  II.  xin.  82:  χάρμ^  γη&όΰυνοί^ 
την  όψιν  9εί)ς  ϊμβαλε  θνμώ,  and  see  Pind.  01  xm,16.  Προμηθεύς 
here  is  not  the  Titan,  but  the  more  general  word  equivalent  to  Λρό- 
vova  or  φρόνηόίς  (see  Welcker,  Trilog,  p.  70,  note),  and  ΑΙδίός  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Προμηθεύς  by  an  allegorical  genealogy  similar 
to  that  in  iEsch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  208  (above,  §  305): 

Πειθαρχία  γάρ  Ιύτι,  της  Ε&Λρα^Ιας 
μψηρ,  γυνή  Σαοτηρος'  ωδ^  ϊχεν  λόγος, 

**  Obedience  produces  good  fortune,  and  helps  men  as  much  as  the 
preserving  Jupiter.*'  The  passage  in  Pindar  is  introduced  as  an  old 
saw  like  this  (ώδ^  ϊχει^  λόγος),  and  should  perhaps  be  printed  between 
inverted  commas,  like  many  other  aphorisms  in  that  author.  The 
stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  word  Προμΰί&έος,  the  fact  spoken  of 
being  only  the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians,  in  not  offering 
burnt  sacrifices  to  Zeus  and  Athena.  Similarly,  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  25) 
makes  Excuse  (Πρόφαόίς)  the  daughter  of  tardy-witted  Afterthought 
^Επιμα^έος  οψινόον  θυγατέρα)** 

326  As  the  wealth  of  the  nobles  enabled  them  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  more  expensive  panoply,  to  appear,  in  fact,  as  heavy- 
armed  men  with  the  δόρυ  xcci  ζίφος  χαΐ  τΙ>  xaXbv  λαιχίήιον  πρόβλημα 


*  By  a  strange  oversight  Max  Mailer  in  referring  to  this  language  substitutes 
Apophasis  for  Prophasis,  though  he  uses  the  proper  English  word  Excuse  (Oxf. 
Es$.  1856,  p.  44). 

NN 
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XQuOTOs  (Hybrias  ap.  Athen.  p.  695  f),  anus  which  the  poorer  daases 
were  unable  to  bay,  and  which  they  were  not  geneially  e^en  per- 
mitted to  poBsesB  (see  Thncydides,  m.  27);  and  as  their  lebure  alknred 
them  to  acquire  skill  in  using  their  arms,  and  to  spend  mort  of  tbar 
time  in  the  open  air,  which  was  essential,  in  their  opinion,  to  thefiill 
deyelopment  of  the  bodily  powers,  all  these  attributes  would  beoome 
mixed  up  with  the  definition  of  a  man  of  rank,  and  by  tsJdog  a  put 
for  the  whole  might  be  considered  as  constituting  his  de&nitioiL  Oq 
the  contrary,  the  poorer  people  were  taunted  with  epithets  deriTed 
fiOm  their  sedentary  employments,  which  took  away  from  tke  gnn 
of  the  person;  thus  Aristot.  Polit.  vnL  1 :  δ  A  rag  rt  τοιαύΐος  tijw; 
oocci  TO  όώμα  παραόχενάξσνόι.  χείρον  duataiof^ai  β€εναν6ονςη- 
λουμεν,  cti.  11 :  βανανόόνατεα.  [των  Igyaoimvly  h  clis  χα  oafusa 
hufiSrvtm  μάΐΜίτα:  and  it  seems  that  /Sai/ccvtfog  was  ahnoet  regarded 
as  signifying  '^unmilitary,"  or  at  least  as  denoting  some  oocopiiioc 
inconsistent  with  a  devotion  to  warlike  exercises ;  thus  Sophocles  mke 
Menelaus  say  to  Teuoer  (4;•  1096):  δ  τοξότης  ioMCfiv  ov  tffux^ 
φρονεϊν,  to  which  he  answers,  ov  γαρ  βάναν0οντίΐνχίρψ^^' 
τηΰάμτρ/;  see  the  defence  of  the  bow  in  Eurip.  Here.  Fur,  18S  «fij 
cf.  Herod,  n.  165:  xai  τούτων  βαναυΰίης  ovdag  δεδάφιε  oWev,  οΐί 
ανεονταν  ig  rb  μάχψον.    But  although  the  light-armed  troops  τ^ 
necessarily  composed  of  the  lower  order  of  people,  yet  all  these  vee 
not  βάναυόοί ;  at  least  Aristotle  says  (Polit.  iv.'3) :  xcd  των  evsco^ov  b 
xal  των  αηόρων  το  μίν  imhTi^xbv  τδ  δε  δνοπλον,  χίά  rbv  μίν  y  f  0.9* 
ytxhv  δημον  bρώμεv  δντα,  Tbv  δ*  άγοραΐον^  rbv  δε  ββίΝτυβορ. 

As  a  political  term,  then,  xaXhg  x&ya&og  implied  no  ρβιίίαώ:  j 
moral  excellence:  it  is  merely  the  name  of  the  upper  cbn,  ^'^  ,i 
accomplished  and  well-bom,^'  as  opposed  to  the  δήμος  (Thucjd.  vm  | 
48;  IV.  40).  Hence,  the  Scholiast  on  Aristides  (in.  p.  446  DinL)  -^ 
aajB:  olμhfγccρηόccv  χαλοΙχΜί€η^(χ&61οΙχαλονμενοι6λιγα^^  : 
of  δε  δημοτιχ^  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  imply  initlaBg  i 
more  than  good  descent,  as  when  Herodotus  uses  it  as  a  synoojn  £.•:  | 
Piromis  (n.  143).  I 

327  The  application  of  this  compound  to  denote  moral  exeefloi^  ι 
is  thus  explained  by  Aristotle  (Polit.TV.  83):  εΐώ&αόι  δε  wxlilv-ffS  \ 
ηρος  την  6L•yaρ%ίav  μάλλον  (iacoxL•vov6ag)  αραίτοχρΰαίας  Λβ  ri 
μάλλον  αχολον^εΐν  ΛαίδεΙαν  χαΐ  εύγένε^αν  τοίς  ετηκοροτζ^ 
h^  δε  δοκουόνν  ϊ%εL•v  οΐ  εναοροι  ων  ενεχεν  οί  adpumnsg  aitMol• 
ΰινο^'ενχαΐ  κάλους  χάγα&ονς  χαΐ  γνωρίμους  xovtoi^t^ 
(χγορεύουόιν.  The  philosopher,  however,  has  reversed  the  mtcnl 
order,  for  the  rich  were  not  called  χaL•l  χάγαΐΜ  on  account  of  tbs: 
respectability,  but  conversely,  the  name  of  the  upper  classes  froa 
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their  general  respectability,  came  to  be  used  as  synonym  for  ^'respec- 
table/' A  more  apt  instance  would  have  been  the  use  of  Imux^g  as 
a  synonym  for  τίολός  κάγα&ός.  It  was  because  the  better  classes, 
having  no  temptations  like  their  poorer  brethren,  abstained  from  those 
vices  which  common  opinion  reprobated,  that  their  regular  name  be- 
came an  epithet  descriptive  of  good  moral  conduct:  thus  Aristophanes 
says  (Ban,  7,  8):  των  nohtSv  τους  καλούς  ts  κάγα9ούς — o&g 
μεν  ϊόμεν  ευγενείς  κάί  ΰώφρονας  ανδ(^ας  δντας  χαΐ  δίχαΐονς^ 
and  ^schines  opposes  it  to  φαύλος  (in  Cteiiph.  p.  66,  1):  ούδ*  Ό0χις 
Ι6τ1ν  οϊχοί  φανλος^  ovdinot^  ην  iv  ΜαχεδσνΙοί^  χαζά  την  χρε0- 
βείαν,  χαλος  χάγα%'6ς.  For  this  sense  of  φεΑλος,  see  Thucyd.  vi. 
18:  TO  Τδ  φ(χυλον  xai  th  μίόσν  xai  το  χάνυ  ατορφες.  Eurip.  Bacch. 
431 :  το  πλήθος  οτι,  το  φανλαιερον  Ινόμι^ε  χρψαί  τε.  V\a,io^Besp. 
IV.  ρ.  431  c:  χαΐ  τών  Ιλεν^ίρων  λεγομένων  Ιν  τοις  sroAAoti^  τε  χαΐ 
φαύλους.  The  older  Greeks  did  not  imagine  that  good  descent  really 
proved  the  possession  of  moral  excellence,  though  they  believed  in  the 
transmission  of  luck,  and  so  forth;  they  looked  only  to  the  adyantages 
which  the  better  classes  possessed;  they  would  have  had  little  sympathy 
for  the  Christian  chivalry  which  adorns  the  enthusiastic  pages  of  Mr. 
Digby  (Oode/ridus,  pp.  225  foil.) ;  and  though  Theognis  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  aristocracy  strove  to  instil  into  their  readers  or  hearers 
that  goodness  was  innate  in  the  nobility,  their  doctrines  were  rejected 
by  the  democratical  spirit  of  the  great  literary  nation  of  Greece,  and 
overthrown  by  the  philosophy  of  Socrates;  so  that  after  all  they  only 
succeeded  in  inserting  in  the  philosophical  vocabulary  one  of  the  old 
titles  of  rank,  of  which  the  original  political  meaning  was,  as  we  see 
from  Aristotle,  soon  merged  in  the  new  moral  use. 

328  Much  the  same  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Latin  gentilis. 
This  word  originally  signified  ^'one  who  belonged  to  a  patrician  gens 
or  clan,"  in  fact,  a  patrician,  and  from  this  it  has  gone  through  the 
Italian  gentiluomo,  the  French  gentilhomme,  to  our  *' gentleman,*'  a 
word  which  combines  the  old  political  meaning  of  rank  with  an  ex- 
pression of  those  moral  and  social  qualities,  which  we  consider,  though 
generally  found  along  with  rank,  to  be  attainable  by  every  one.  The 
adjective  has  diverged  in  our  language  into  two,  namely,  '^gentle," 
expressing  the  moral  meaning;  and  ** genteel,**  conveying  the  idea 
of  rank. 

329  The  word  ^ρω^,  in  its  old  Homeric  use,  did  not  imply  any 
deification  or  super  human  qualities;  it  was  merely  a  title  expressing 
military  pre-eminence  applied  to  all  the  heavy-armed  fighters  men- 
tioned in  the  old  poems ;  it  meant,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  good 
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soldier:  it  was  originally  a  title  of  rank,  and  had  become  indiscrimi- 
nately assigned  to  all  distingnished  soldiers,  just  as  the  word  higk 
was  extended  in  the  middle  ages  to  all  fighters,  and  translated  •ιϋ« 
by  the  monks.     We  shall  not  quote  from  Homer  to  prove  thia;  all 
the  passages  have  been  collected  and  the  general  fact  esiablisbed  by 
a  writer  in  a  work  which  we  hope  is  accessible  to  most  of  our  reados 
{Philolog.  Mu8.  u.  pp.  72  foU.).     That  ηρω$  was  originaUy  a  tide  of 
rank  we  think  appears  from  the  following  considerations.    The  ter- 
mination points  to  a  derivation  from  ηρα.    That  the  genuine  form  of 
the  word  was  ηρί^άοτ-ς,  i.  e.  «the  noble  warrior,"  may  be  inferred 
from  the  {orm'Hgfaoiog,  which  is  so  written  in  the  Olympic Ublet: 
B5ckh,  a  L  I.  pp.  26  sqq.;  and  thus'H^axX^,  whose  connexion  with 
the  goddess  Ήρα  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  name, 
may  have  been  so  called  as  the  representative  of  the  race  of  Hot» 
(see  Pott,  Etymol.  Forsch.  n.  p.  324).  Hesychius  says  thatOpoios^ws 
another  name  ίοτΉραχλης^  &ndiJQcaos  bears  the  same  relation  to ξρβ; 
that  γηροαός  does  to  άγηρως.  However,  it  is  obvious,  as  webave  jtist 
shown,  that  ^ρω^  and  ηρα  are  themselves  connected;  and  bow  tbey 
are  related  will  appear  from  an  investigation  of  the  latter  name,  Tk 
goddess  Hera  is  always  spoken  of  as  presiding  over  or  connected 
with  marriage-rites;  the  chief  feature  in  her  mythology  is  her  sacred 
marriage  (Ιερό^  γάμος)  with  Zeus  (Diodor.  Sic  v•  c.  72);  her  tkec 
names,  Λαρθδν/α  (Pindar,  Olffmp.  vl  88),  tiisut  {Nem.  x.  18),  Ιψ 
(Pausan.  vm.  22,  2),  show  that  she  represented  marriage  and  its  two 
periods  of  negation,  according  to  the  principle  of  contrast  which  « 
have  pointed  out  on  a  former  occasion  (Theatre  of  the  Gruks,  6ά 
edition,  p.  [22]).     The  name  τέλεια,  as  applied  to  Juno,  refers  to  tb 
γάμοω  τέλος  spoken  of  by  Homer  {OdyBS.  xx.  74): 

WT  'Αφροδίτη  δια  χροόέΰτι^χε  μαχρ'ον'Όλνμχον 
τίονρ-^ς  αΐτήόουΰα  τέλος  ^αλεροΐο  γάμχπο^ 
which  is  called  γαμηΐχ&ν  τίλας  by  -ffischylus  {Eumenid.  838).  «ώ 
refers  to  the  marriage-rites  as  an  initiation  into  a  new  life  (Bahnke&, 
TinuBUSf  p.  224).    "Ηβη  appears  as  the  wife  of 'ΗραχΙης^  and  tk 
daughter  of  Ήρα  (Pind.  Nem,  x.  ubi  supra). 

330  The  common  epithet  expressing  lawful  marriage  in  Horner 
is  κονρίδιος,  as  χονριδίη  αλοχος,  χουριδίη  γυνή,  χονρίδιος  φίλο?•  *^• 
(Buttmann,  Lexilog.i,  32),  and  χνριος  was  the  Athenian  name  for  tii 
husband  in  reference  to  the  wife,  as  δΒ0ηότη^  was  of  the  master  h 
reference  to  his  female  slave.   Thus  Aristophanes  {EquiteM,  969): 

χρν6ου  δίΛ^Ιξβΐ  Σμι^κύ^ην  xta  χνριον, 
alluding  to  the  custom  of  including  the  husband  in  actions  agair^ 
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the  wife,  as  the  Scholiast  observes:  τον  Σμιχν&7]ν  χωμφδεΐ  ώς  κΙ- 
vcctdovy  xvQLOV  δΙ  λέγει  τον  Άνδρα,  οντω  yitQ  ίΛεγράφοντο  Ιν 
TOtg  δνκαότηρίοις^  ΆόπαόΙα  κ<ά  χνρως,  τουτίΰτιν  6  Περικλής,  Also 
χόρος,  κονρης,  κνρβας,  κνρόάνων,  χύρνος^  were  names  of  children 
bom  in  lawftil  marriage,  ^specially  those  of  the  upper  classes.  Thus 
in  Critias  (apud  AthencBum^  p.  432  f): 

ol  ΑακεδαψονΙων  δϊ  κόροι  nivovtSi  τοβουτον 
ωότε  φρέν  εΐζ  Ιλαραν  άόπίδα  ηάντ  anayuv, 
andinPlutarch(Z/ycur^.xiv.47):  θΌδ\ν  ήττον  εϊ^ιόε  των  κόρίύν  τάζ 
κόρας  γυμνάς  τε  ΛομΛεύανκαίηρος  Ιεροΐς  rt(^ti/  6ρχεΐ6^(α  καΐ  αδπν 
(Welcker  in  Theogn.  p.zxxiii).  But  τίύριος  and  the  cognate  τίοίρανος 
were  also  used  as  titles  of  honour,  as  signifying  a  lord  and  master. 
There  is,  therefore,  on  this  side  at  least,  a  connexion  between  the 
words  referring  to  marriage  and  those  expressing  rank  and  dignity. 
Such  is  also  the  case  in  the  German  Ehe,  "marriage,**  and  Ehre, 
"honour." 

Buttmann  rightly  observes  {LexxL  i.  p.  35,  note),  that  on  the 
analogy  of  κοϊλος^  Germ,  hohl,  κάλαμος.  Germ.  ΗαΙιη,  Germ,  xvon/. 
Bund,  &c.,  we  might  fairly  place  κονρίδιος  by  the  side  of  the  German 
Heurath^  more  anciently  written  Heurde,  and  compare  κύριος  with 
Herr,  Now  the  Latin  hems  is  a  perfect  synonym  to  κύριος,  and  its 
analogy  to  Herr  cannot  be  denied.  MoreoYer  "Ε^φος  was  another 
name  for  Ζευς  (Hesych. «.  t?.),  and  as  the  old  Greek  gods  went  in  pairs, 
and  2^us  and  Hera  were  conjointly  worshipped  as  presiding  over  the 
marriage-rites  (Diodorus,  ubi  supra),  we  may  well  suppose  that  this 
is  but  another  way  of  writing  the  masculine  of  Ήρα.  From  these 
analogies  alone  it  is  probable  that  ^ρω^  αηάκνριος  may  have  a  cognate 
origin.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  in  Homer  κονρψες  are  synony- 
mous with  ηρΰοες-,  thus  iZ.xnc.  193 :  κρινάμενος  κούρψας  άριΰτηας 
Παναχαιων,  Compare  theLatinQumfe^jC^no^u^iSxx  (  Farron.  p.  24). 
On  the  connexion  between  κνρβας,  κορύβίχς,  and  the  helmets  of  these 
personages,  see  Lobeck  od  Soph.  Ajac.  817;  Aglaopham.  1144. 

331  There  is  a  word  in  Aristophanes  which  it  seems  impossible 
not  to  connect  with  κύρβας  (** crested  "),  κύρβεις  ("pyramids"),  κυρψ 
βάζω  ("to  butt  with  the  horn"),  κνρβαόΐα,  κυρηβαόία,  &c,  and  wlach 
still  remains  unexplained.  We  refer  to  the  genitive  plural  κνρηβίων, 
which  we  find  in  the  well-known  passage  about  Eucrates,  Equites,25S : 

ευλαβου  δΐ  μη  \<pvyy  όε'  κάί  γαρ  οίδε  τ  ας  οδονς 

αόπερ  Εύκρατης  ίφενγεν  εν^  των  κνρηβίων. 

And  the  same  allusion  is  contained  in  the  fragment  quoted  by  the 

Scholiast  on  V.  254:  xol  όν  κυρηβιοΛωλα  Εύκρατες  6τύ7$παξ.  All 
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the  grammarians  explain  xv(ftfil€9V  with  reference  to  a  neater  plnnl 
χνρήβια^  by  which  they  understand  ''bran,"  or  ''the  hnab  of  bvley.'' 
Thus theSdioliast,ony.25d, says:  χυρηβια di d6i  ταχίινραχαΐαχορα 
των  Λυρών  η  κρίκων.  Similarly,  Bekk^ri  Aneed.  p.  272,L  24.  Hes;tL : 
χυρη  βια*  των  κρίκων  τα  &Λοβρέγματα  ma  χυάμων  ]ibevQamxh 
των  κΐγχρωνδλφντα.  TheScholia8t,onY.25d,mider8tandBby«v9i^ 
"the  kiln,"  ίν&Λ  at  χάγχρ%;ς  φρύγσντα^  and  this  is  so  lu  ngfat;  bd» 
εν^,  with  the  genitiye,  always  expresses  motion  to  or  towards  α  flaee. 
We  do  not,  howeyer,  see  yery  well  by  what  etymology  κνρ^Μ  as 
lead  to  this  result;  for  if  we  suppose  that  it  refers  to  the  beardi,  as 
crests  of  the  barley,  we  do  not  obtain  a  yery  perspicuous  defimtka  of 
the  place  of  refuge  which  Eucrates  found  so  oonyenieni    An  entiitlj 
different  interpretation  has  suggested  itself  to  us.     We  infier  from 
Xenophon  (Memorab.  n.  7,  §  6)  that  Cyrebus  was  the  chief  baker  at 
Athens ;  in  an  enumeration  of  the  most  successful  tradesmen  in  the 
city,  Socrates  is  made  to  say:  icnh  da  άρτοασιΐξχς  Κύρηβοζχψη 
obddv  χαΰαν  διατρέφει  wa  ξγ  δαψιλώς.  Such  being  the  case,  nothbg 
is  more  natural  than  that  the  fayourite  loayes  at  Athens  should  be  called 
κνρηβιοι  &ρτοι^  and  the  place  where  they  were  made  κνρτ^ίΛ,  Nay. 
eyen  the  waste  of  the  flour  may  haye  got  its  name  from  the  did 
dealer.    Now  Eucrates  was  properly  a  hemp-seller  (Equit.  12d)t  ui 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  called  ΐίνρι^βΜΜΤωΑι^ς,  because  he  boogh 
up  a  quantity  of  bread  and  distributed  it  to  the  poor,  according  to 
the  method  adopted  by  the  άλλαντσχώλης  in  regard  to  the  jto^lev*^ 
(Equit.  676).   And  if  this  was  his  usual  way  of  getting  out  of  a  diS* 
culty,  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  used  to  fly  straight  to  tie 
Cyrehia,  L  e.  to  the  establishment  of  the  great  bakers.     As  tbe  nmc 
of  a  man,  Κνρηβος  is  a  complimentary  title;  and  Epicrates  waskiK'V*- 
by  the  patronymic  ΚνρηβΙων  (Demosth.  Fefe.  Leg.  p.  434,  21). 

332  The  Sanscrit  viras  (Latin  vir)  signifies  "a  warrior,  a  cbr.- 
pion,  a  hero;"  as  a  feminine,  vtra^  it  denotes  "a  matron,  a  wife,  a::•*^ 
mother;"  and  as  an  adjectiye  it  expresses  the  qualities  *^exsx\i<^ 
eminent,  heroic,  powerful,"  Ac  From  this  is  formed  the  slsuv''^ 
vairoy  "heroism."  In  the  same  language  we  haye,  as  a  ^ynoiiTm  tv 
vtrae,  the  word  ςύναβ,  of  which  the  first  letter,  as  we  haye  often  s«<n;> 
corresponds  to  a  Greek  x;  so  that  this  word  may  fairly  be  companJ 
with  9(νρ(ος.  Pott  thinks  (Etymol  Forsch.  i.  p.  131)  that  it  is  idee- 
tical  also  with  ηρως,  on  the  anaJogy  of  ίκνρος,  Sanscrit  ςναςνταε^  Latn 
socerus.  In  another  place  (i.  p.  221)  he  makes  ςάτοΛ  a  oompoiis<: 
8u=sv  and  vtrasj  which,  howeyer,  we  think  quite  unneoessaiy:  ve 
belieye  that  vtras^  φΌβ  are  but  modifications  of  the  same  wonl  acd 
both  connected  witii  the  Sanscrit  root  rrt  or  rctr,   "to  pit>t«i,' 
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modem  German  Wehr^  wehren  (above,  pp.  301, 493).  Further  modi- 
fications  aret^oratf,  snbst.  a  "husband  or  bridegroom,^'  adj. "excellent;" 
compar.  vartydn,  superl.  varisht'Iias,  and  t*ru*, "  great ; "  with  the  latter 
of  which  we  may  compare  εύρτ^,  ovga-vos  (§  269),  with  the  former 

Latm  Md-vor-t'S,  "man-protector,"  like  Αα-Ι^έρ^ης;  conversely,  tixe 
Oscan  Md-meray  "man-killer."  "With  these  may  also  be  compared  the 
£rse,/(0ar,  "aman,"  Welsh  ^iur,w?r,  "aman,"  gwraig^wraig^  "awoman," 
Latin  virgo^  vimgo^  EvBefrag,  German  Fr<m:  and  the  first  of  these 
words,  fecar,  comes  very  near  ί^ηρως  (Prichard,  Eastern  Origin  of  the 
Celt.  Nations,  p.  66). 

333  A  similar  connexion  of  the  ideas  "warrior,"  "husband," 
" man  of  rank,"  we  find  in  the  Sanscrit  naras,  nrts,  "a  man,"  "a  lord," 
"a  husband;"  Celtic  nir,  "a  lord,"  Greek  ά-^ρ  (=ά-νίρ-5).  This 
word  finds  its  i^est  development  in  the  old  Latin  or  Sabine  language. 
Nero,  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Sabine  family  of  the  Claudii,  is  jGunuiar 
to  every  one;  it  signifies  "a  brave  man,"  and  its  derivatives  neriii, 
nerio,  neriene^  nerisnes,  signify  "valour,"  also  the  wife  of  Mars,  as  in 
the  following  passages  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius  (xm.  22).  Plautus 
(Truculent,  n.  6,  34): 

Mars  peregre  adveniens  salutat  Nerienem  uxorem  swim. 

On. Gellius  {Annal.jn.)',  Neria  Martis  te  obsecropacem  dare,  uti  liceat 

nuptiis  propriis  et  prosperis  uti,  quod  de  tui  conjugis  consUio  contigit. 

Lidnius  Imbrex  (in  Neosra  Com.): 

Nolo  ego  Nemram  te  vocent,  sed  Nerienem  i  * 

Ομηίη  quidem  Marti  ea  in  connubium  data. 

Ennius  (Annal.  i.) : 

Nerienem  Mavortis  et  Herclim. 

Itis  well  known  that  ά-ι^ρ,  as  distinguished  ίτοτηδν&ρωπος^  invariably 
means  "a  brave  man"  or  "a  husband;"  and  to  the  latest  period  άνδρες 
was  a  complimentary  address  (see  Yalckenaer  ad  Herod,  vu.  210. 

Again  we  find  the  same  combination  in  nooig^  notvut,  ncxvoy  δεό' 
χότης,  δέό'Λοινα,  LsAinpotes  (as  Oiipotes\potentes,pot'Sum  (possum), 
&c  Sanscrit  patis,  patni,  Ac  (above,  §  228). 

334  The  title  αναζ  does  not  seem  to  imply  any  thing  beyond 
mere  supenoritj,  though  it  has  a  domestic  as  well  as  a  political  appli- 
cation: thus,  we  have  in  Homer  οϊχοιο  αναζ  of  the  pater  famUias 
(Odyss.  I.  397).  It  is  probably,  like  Sv-dOg,  connected  with  the  pre- 
position ανά.  The  simpler  form  is  ava-nog  or  ava-x-g,  preserved  in 
Hesychius  as  an  epithet  of  the  Dioscuri — a  ν  axag,  tovg  ζίίοςτίόρονς.  — 
ανάτίβνον.  rh  ^ιος^ούριον — ανάχοιν.  χοϊν  ^ιοςκόραν — and  per- 
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haps  ^Bvaq.  rovg  άνάχο  ν g  (instead  of  άχάχοι;$)θεον$.  Μά/α. 
The  common  form  avaxt-g^  gen.  avaxcoSt  has  the  donhle  pronomiiul 
ending:  άνάχτωρ  is  a  still  longer  form. 

335  If  avcc^  is  simply  a  formation  from  the  prepositioii  ανά,  it 
may  be  compared  with  νβρίς  {νχέρ),  '^uppishness,^  ν^τέρφιν,  t«£^ 
φνώς,  ύΛερφΐ4χΙος  (=νΛΒρφναλος,  Buttmann»  IjexiL  π.  p.  213), 
νΛερσπλος^  «ic  Gomp.  ύχέροπηλος  ϋβρις  (Hemsterhuis  ad  Lucim.  l 
p.  341).  In  immediate  connexion  with  νβρίς,  we  constantly  find  xo^of. 
Sometimes  χόρος  is  the  parent  of  νβρις,  as  in  Theognis,  ▼.  153  (p.  7 
Welcker): 

tlxtu  rot  χόρος  νβριν  otctv  καχω  8}βος  htritm 
άν&ρώχψ  xm  οτφ  μη  νόος  α^ιος  y. 
ν.  751  (ρ.  12  Welcker):  ύβριζα  Λλοντω  χΒΧορημ^ος,  Diog.Lftert. 
(ι.  59),  quoting  Solon,  says:  τον  μίν  χόρον  του  πλούτου  yavSe^n, 
την  &  νβριν  υτώ  χόρσυ.  Produs  {in  CratyLi^. 59 Boissonade):  v^r 
γάρ  φαόιν  (o£  ΛΟίψαί)  τΙχχΗ  χόρος  (quoted  by  Welcker,  p.  93>  Γν• 
thagoras  {apud  Stobcnm  Serm.  xll  p.  247):  χρώτον  τρνφην,  fxa» 
τίόρον,  είτα  ϋβριν^  μετά  δϊ  ταντα  δλε^ρον.  Conversely,  ΰβρι^  istk 
mother  of  χόρος.  Pindar  (Olymp.  xm.  10): 

ί^&έλοντι  S'  αλέξαν 
'^Τβρ^ν,  Κόρου  ματέρα  ^ραϋύμν&ον, 

(with  which  may  be  compared  Solon,  p.  88  Bach: 

δήμου  θ'  ηγεμόνων  δδιχος  υόος,  οΪ6§ν  ετόιμον 

ΰβρίος  Ιχ  μεγαΛης  αλγεα  xoUm  xa^aiv^ 
ού  γαρ  ΙχΙότανται  X€ctB%HV  χόρον). 

Bacis  (apud  HerodoU  νπι.  77); 

δια  ^ίχη  όβέΰΰει  7iρaτBρhv  Κόρον,'Ί^ριος  ticvj 
6uvbv  μαψώοντα^  δοχευντ*  &νΙί  χάντα  τΐ^εό^αι. 
And  in  accordance  with  this  genealogy  we  would  emend  a  passage  i< 
.Sschylus  (Agamemn.  741  foil.),  which  the  editors  have  regarded  «s 
hopelessly  corrupt. 

We  read  and  arrange  the  strophe  and  the  antistrophe  as  foUov^: 

0τρ.  y.   1   φιλεν  δΐ  τίχχΗν^Τβρυς  μεν  χαλαώ,  ved- 

2  ζουόαν  Ιν  τιαχοΐς  βροτων 

3  "Τβριν,  τότ'  η  τό9'\  οτε  τh  χύρυον  μόλ^' 

4  via  δε  φύπ  Κόρον^ 

5  δαίμονα  τε  ταν  αμαχον^  αχόλεμον, 

6  ανίερον  θράόος,  μελαί- 

7  να  μελά^ροίόιν'Άτα^ 

8  είδομένα  τοχευόιν. 
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άιητ.  d'.   1  δίχα  6s  λάμπα  μ^ν  Iv  βυόκάπνοις  δώμαύιν^ 

2  το  δ*  ΙναΙόψον  xtu. 

3  τα  xQvoOTCadta  S*  Ιΰ^λά  6υν  πίνω  %BQmv 

4  naUvrgonoLQ  ομμα6ι 

5  [δώμαχά\  AtjroviJ',  ο<$ια  προ^έμολε^ 

6  δννίζμιν  ου  όέβονόα  πλου' 

7  του  παράόημον  αΧνω' 

8  παν  δ*  Ιλϊ  τέρμα  νωμ^. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  lines  is:  "01d"i]Jptg  is  wont  to  bring  forth 
ηβντ^Τβρις,  this  new^iTppig  brings  forth  Κόρος  αηάΘράόος,  two  black 
fates  to  houses,  like  their  parents."  Νεαρά  φύει  τωρον  was  first 
adopted  by  Butler,  who  was  guided  by  Wakefield's  νεαρον  φυουόα 
τίόρον;  οτε  for  δταν  was  introduced  by  Klausen.  The  substitution  of 
ταν  for  τΙ)ν  in  the  fifth  line  is  due  to  Hermann.  It  appears  to  us  that 
ανίερον  ®ράθθζ  is  in  apposition  with  ταν  άηόλψον,  αμαχον  δαίμονα. 
For  the  duals  at  the  end  of  the  strophe  compare  Soph.  Antig.  529 : 

τρεφων  δΰ*  '*Ατα  τίάπαναΰτάόεις  θρόνων. 

In  the  antistrophe  we  have  inserted  δώματα,  which  was  perhaps 
omitted  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  preceding  ομμαόν,  and 
this  would  be  a  still  easier  corruption,  if  the  last  syllable  of  Λροόέ- 
μoL•y  which  is  due  to  Hermann,  found  its  way  into  the  space  above, 
so  that  δμμαόι,  L•  and  δώματα  At  got  confused. 

Now  this  τίόρος^  which  we  see  in  such  close  connexion  with  ΰβρις, 
is  in  our  opinion  a  word  of  cognate  meaning.  It  is,  we  conceive, 
connected  with  κορ-ν(0')5,χορ-υφιί,  &c.  "the  head  or  top  of  any  thing." 
The  idea  of  "satiety,"  which  τίόρος  often  conveys,  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  "fulness,"  "up  to  the  top,"  as  appears  firom  the  well-known 
passage  of  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Tyr.  874); 

ΰβρ^ξ  φυτευΗ  τύραννον, 

ϋβρις^  εΐ  πολλών  ύπερπληό^  μάταν 

α  μη  ^Λίχανρα,  μηδέ  ΰυμφεροντα, 

άχροτάταν  ύόαναβαίί  άπότομον 

ώρουόεν  εΙς  άνάγκαν 

ίνθ•'  ού  ποδΙ  χρη(5ίμφ 

χρηται. 

The  first  line  reminds  us  of  Shakspere,  Macbeth,  iv.  sc.  3 :  "  Bound- 
less intemperance  in  nature  is  a  tyranny." 

We  observe  that  χλιδή  in  v.  888  is  a  synonym  of  κόρος.  Thus 
χόρος  comes  to  have  the  sense  of  having  got  as  far  as  one  can  go,  con- 
sequently it  suggests  that  fixedness,  to  which  ϋβρις  never  attains 
till  it  has  produced  χόρος.    This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the 
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following  passage  of  Plato  (Philebw,  p.  26):  υβρίν  γάζ  sov  xid  ^' 
παόαν  ηάντων  «ονηρίαν  αντη  xtxtUSovoa  η  daSg,  ηί^ας  oUh 
ου%^  ηδονών  ovte  Λληύμονίαν  Ivhv  Ιν  ccvtoig,  νόμαν  χαΐ  tc^v,  si- 
gag  ϊχοντ,  Sd'sro.  It  is  irom  the  sense  of  fixedness  and  limitation 
implied  in  xopogthat  we  deriye  the  meaning  "uncertain,'*  ^'aDsteadT," 
"wayward,"  "always  changing  its  place,"  with  which  oxo^etfro^is 
found  in  the  dramatists.   Thus  .Sschylus  {Agamemn,  1304): 

to  μίν  ευ  Λραύό&,ν  axOQBfftov  ίφυ 

παβν  βροτοΐό^. 
1461 :   φευ  φευ  χαχον  αΐνον  αχψ 

ροζ  tv%a%  αχορέότον. 
972:  μάλα  γαρ  xol  tais  noUAg  νγιείας  αχόρεόχο  ν  τίρμα^ 
in  imitation  of  Solon  (p.  80  Bach): 

srAovrov  S*  ονβΐν  τέρμα  ηεφαβμένον  άνδράβί  xdtait 

di  γΐίρ  νυν  ημών  ΛλεϊΟτσν  Ιχου6ι  βίον 
δνπλάόων  όπεύδσυόν  τΙς  αν  χορέόε^εν  SsC4tvta$] 

(where  we  may  remark  by  the  way  that  in  Solents  laws  ταφαύμίνοί 
stands  for  φανερώς;  seeLysias  in  Theomnest.  p.ll7  [.363]), Sophodei 
(Ed.  Col  120: 

Λου  τουρεΐ  ίχτόπιος  6υξ^άς  6  πάντων 

6  πάντων  άχορεότότατος; 
In  this  last  passage  this  epithet  is  applied  toCEklipua  whom  the  choni 
cannot  find ;  and  they  charge  him  with  leaving  the  place  where  he  «i* 
before  from  mere  caprice — "  Where,"  they  ask,  "is  the  most  nnsatisfidi. 
most  place-changing  of  men?"     This  interpretation  is  skilangly  cqd- 
firmed  by  a  very  similar  passage  of  the  same  poet,  namely,  fJut  intik 
Ajax  (871  sqq•),  where  the  Salaminian  sailors  complain  that  Uejait' 
not  find  the  hero:    "It  is  hard,"  they  say  somewhat  peevishly,  '^tU 
we  with  so  much  wandering  about  should  not  succeed  in  approachir; 
him,  but  should  fail  to  see  where  the  fleeting  man  is"  (αλί  αμειηιινι: 
άνδρα  μη  λεύόόΗν  οΛσυ).  If  α-μεν-ηνός  is  derived  from  μενο, « is 
most  probable,  its  application  to  the  flitting  shades  of  the  dead  Wi 
be  doubly  appropriate,  and  we  have  elsewhere  (Journal  of  P*tWt>i» 
in.  p.  209)  quoted  the  words  of  our  funeral  service:  "Man  fleeth u ^ 
shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay,"  which  exactly  gitee  tbc 
meaning  of  άμενηνός^  required  by  the  passage  in  the  Ajax,    It  ^  ^^ 
be  remarked  that  Pindar  uses  αχορος  to  signify  "restleee,"  "udows- 
ing,"  "never  stopping;"  PyfA.iv.202:  είρεόΐα  ί'  υΛεχω^μ^ει^ταρίβΛ 
ix  παλαμών  ακορος. 

336  The  outward  resemblance  of  this  χόρος  to  the  similaiiy  «t^• 
ten  members  of  the  feunily,  which  we  have  discussed  above  (xvg-iOi- 
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xolQ-ccvogy&(^)i  is  obvious.  Let  us  examine  if  there  be  not  also  a  con* 
nexion  in  meaning.   That  the  idea  of  '^a  head**  or  *' completion"  is 
nearly  connected  with  that  of  "king,"  "lord,"  or  "master,"  cannot 
be  denied;  therefore  in  this  sense  of  χόρ-ος  it  may  fairly  be  assigned 
to  the  same  family.     But  what  is  the  connexion  between  this  word 
and  Tiogogy  ''a  young  man"?     This  again  can  be  easily  shown.     The 
idea  of  "fulness,"  "growing  up,"  enters  into  our  conception  of  a  tall 
youth,  and  this  the  Greek  expresses  very  strongly.  Thus  ίδ-ρός  (con- 
nected with  άδινός^  Buttmann,  LexU.  i.  p.  206)  is  used  as  an  epithet 
alike  of  a  young  man,  of  a  tree,  of  fire,  of  snow  (Herod,  iv.  31),  of 
any  thing  in  fact  in  which  the  idea  of  fulness,  growtii,  or  strength,  is 
implied:  ίδρσζήζ  is  constantly  found  in  connexion  with  ηβη  or  μένος 
in  Homer,  and  ίδροόύνη  is  used  of  the  top-heavinees  of  ripe  com  in 
Hesiod  (ξργα  χαΐ  ημέρ€α^  v.  471): 

άδέ  XBV  &δρο6ύν\ι  Οτάχνες  vsvouv  ίραξβ. 
Again,  uv&og — connected  with  άνά,&νω,άνήνο&ε  (PottEtymoL  Forsch. 
I.  p.  211),  and,  if  the  derivation  proposed  above  be  the  true  one,  with 
αι;α|— is  also  used  in  connexion  with  ηβη.  Thus  Pindar  {Pyth.  iv. 
158, 281):  6hv  i'  Rv^og  ηβας  αρχν  κυμαίνει^  The  last  word  carries 
the  metaphor  only  a  little  farther:  a  swelling  like  a  wave,  an  excessive 
fulness  even  to  overflowing,  being  also  attributed  to  the  lusty  vigour 
of  youth.  Accordingly  we  have  in  the  same  ode  of  Pindar  (170= 
318):  Τίεχλάδοντας  ηβα.  Now  τίεχλάδοντας  is  an  irregalar  form  of  the 
perfect  participle  of  χλάξω,  or  rather  a  new  present  formed  from  the 
perfect,  according  to  a  custom  not  very  uncommon  in  Greek:  in  fact 
we  have  a  reduplicated  present  χαχλάξω  as  a  synonym  οΐχλάξω,  which 
means  "to  swell,  to  be  exuberant  or  full;"  hence  the  rushing,  loud- 
sounding  noise  of  overflowing  water  is  sometimes  included  in  the  notion 
of  the  word.   In  a  dithyramb  of  Pindar  (Fragm,  48)  we  have: 

όοϊ  μίν  χαχάρχειν, 
ματερ  μεγάλα,  πάρα  φόμβοί  χνμβάλων, 
Ιν  δε  χεχλάδειν  χρόταλα, 

where  χεχλάδπν  follows  the  analogy  of  χεχλάδοντας.  Similarly  in 
0/ymp. ix.init.  we  have:  occdXlviTCog  6  τριοίλόος  χεχλαδίός,  "the  triple 
song  of  victory  when  it  pours  forth  its  loud  full  tones,"  and  in  the 
passage  under  consideration  χεχλάδοννας  ηβα,  "in  all  the  exuberance 
of  youth,"  "swelling  with  youthful  strength."  We  do  not  agree  with 
Buttmann  {Aue/uhrl,  Sprl  n.  p.  255,  note)  in  supposing  that  there  is 
no  connexion  between  χεχλαδώς  and  χαχλάξω ;  the  use  of  χαχλάξσνόνί, 
of  a  cup  filled  with  mousseux  wine,  sparkling,  bubbling,  and  running 
over  (Pindar,  Olymp.  vu.  init.:  φιάλαν  Ενδσν  άμχέλου  χαχλάζοιόαν 
δρό^φ)  shows  that  the  words  have  precisely  the  same  force,  for  χεχλά- 
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doiHScev  or  τίΒχλαδνΐαν  might  have  been  used  here.  There  \&  no  doobt, 
however,  that  it  is  also  connected  with  χληίος,  χΐύη  (a  perfect 
synonym  of  κόρος^  (Ed.  Tyr.888,  and  above,  §  3B5),  and  χΧιβάο,  a&d 
thus  χλίδώοα  μολπά  is  used,  like  xcdUvtxog  ΧΒχ^ξίξ^  in  Piniir 
(Olymp,  XI•  84=100).  In  precisely  the  same  manner  ^φρ^^βν  tni 
όρ^αν  are  osed  as  synonyms  of  αχμάξβΐν  (Rohnken,  ad  I^Munn,  p. 
244).  It  is  remarkable  that  6^av,  which  thos  conveys  the  sense  <yf 
fulness  implied  in  χόρο^,  also,  under  the  forms  regere  {6'(^yBv\  rti, 
Sanscrit  rajcts,  corresponds  to  the  political  meaning  of  χνριος,χοί^ 
vog,  &c.  The  same  metaphor,  with  respect  to  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
is  found  in  the  Latin  language:  thus  Quintilian  {Ituiit.  Orator,  n  ^ 
§  28):  lUud  non  sine  causa  est  ab  omnibus  prcseeptu»  ut  pareotff 
maxime  rod  in  iUo  a  pueritia  in  adolescentiam  transitUy  quia  lutva• 
liter  impedituTy  non,  ut  arhitror,  propter  calorem,  quod  qmdam  jnrf > 
verunt;  nam  est  major  alias;  sed propter  humorem  pothu;  %asLk^: 
astas  iUa  turgescit. 

337   We  see  thus  how  the  ideas  of  fulness,  height,  and  cos- 
pleteness,  are  connected  in  the  Greek  language  with  that  of  polhkil 
superiority.   We  should  be  perfectly  authorized,  then,  in  connecticg 
αναζ  with  av&og  and  αι/ά,  as  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  erci 
though  the  words  were  not  etymologically  related  to  one  another. 
We  believe,  however,  as  we  stated  above,  that  they  spring  from  i 
common  origin.     It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  αναξ  was  a  diganmuiai 
word  (Dawes,  MiscelL  Grit,  pp.  144  sqq.),  whereas  it  does  not  appear 
that  ανά  was  ever  digammated.     But  this  does  not  create  any  r^al 
difficulty,  for  the  element  a,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  ά-νά,  is  o&lj 
the  second  pronominal  stem  under  the  form  Fa  (§  183);  so  tlut 
^άναξ  is  connected  with  fccva,  an  older  and  more  genuine  fonn  (du•. 
preposition.    There  are  traces  of  the  digamma  in  the  fonn  Jov^o;  >^ 
av^og.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  connect  fivar; 
with  Konig,  a  word  with  regard  to  which  we  rather  adopt  thr 
opinion  of  Thierry.     It  appears  that  Konig,  more  anciently  Kc^; 
was  the  name  of  any  person  under  authority.     Thus  the  oonTencC 
centurion  bears  this  name, — ein  Koning  gieiscot  iz  in  war  (Otfiru 
lib.  n).      Alfired  applies  the  term  Cyning  to  Csesar  as  genen\  «^ 
Brutus  as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  to  Antony  as  consul;  sometiise: 
he  designates  the  particular  office  of  consul  by  the  compoomd  Gtv• 
Cyning,  "King  for  a  year."     In  the  Danish  language  a  cbief  v^ 
pirates  was  called  Sie-Konong,  the  leader  of  an  army  ffer-Ko^in^y 
and  so  forth.     In  the  Saxon  language  we  also  find  Ober^^i- 
Under-Cyning^  Half-Cyning.     In  fact  the  word  is  merely  the  p&r- 
ticiple  of  the  verb  KMnen  or  Kennenj  for  they  were  originally  ides- 
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tical  (Gra£F,  SprscL  iv.  408),  and  denotes  a  person  who  kens,  or  can, 
who  has  superior  knowledge  or  superior  power*. 

338  The  original  meaning  of  our  English  word  "Lord"  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in 
several  of  those  Greek  names  significant  of  rank.  Home  Tooke  says 
(Diversions  of  Parley,  n,  pp.  155  foil.)  that  it  was  originally  written 
Loverd  or  Hla/ordy  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  participle  hlaf,  from 
hlifian,  "to  lift,"  and  of  the  word  Ord,  ortus,  "source,"  "origin," 
"birth,"  and  that  it  consequently  signifies  High-bom,  or  of  an  exalted 
origin.  That  he  is  right  in  connecting  this  word  with  a  verb  sig- 
nifying "to  lift  up,"  is  sufficiently  clear.  Similarly,  "Lady"  is  de- 
rived from  Hlafdig,  which  signifies  "lofty,"  i.  e.  "raised"  or  "ex- 
alted;" it  is  written  levedi  in  an  old  English  MS.  in  the  Cambridge 
Library  (see  Gentleman's  Mag,  Dec.  1838,  pp.  619  sqq.).  We  enter- 
tain some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  supposition,  that  the  termination 
of  "Lord"  refers  to  "birth."  We  would  rather  connect  it  with 
A.  S.  Ord,  0.  R  G.  Ort,  "a  place,"  and  thus  Hlaford  will  mean  "a 
person  in  high  places,"  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  heo6e  or  "dais" 
in  the  dining-hall,  where  the  nobles  sat  (see  Beowulf,  v.  804  Eemble). 
This  last  name  is  also  a  general  designation  of  height ;  it  means  any 
thing  elevated,  e.  g.  a  shore,  as  in  our  names  Clay-hithe,  Queen-hithe, 
applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river  where  they  rise  a  little. 

The  German  words  Tugend,  taugen,  signifying  "virtue,"  or 
"goodness"  in  general,  seem  to  have  had  originally  a  political  mean- 
ing, like  the  Greek  xccXoTcaya^og,  Thus  in  Beowxdf  (v.  716  Kemble) 
we  have  cupe  he  dugude  peaw,  "he  knew  the  manners  of  the  court;" 
where  dugude,  obviously  connected  with  Tugend,  means  "the  better 
part  of  his  followers,"  "the  elders,"  the  γερσυόΐα. 

339  (3)  ^Εντελέχεια.  All  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  with  regard  to  the  celebrated  Aristotelian  word  Ιντελέχενα, 
and  all  the  difficulty  which  it  has  caused  to  philosophers  (see  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  Aristot.  de  Antmd,  pp.  319  sqq.),  have  been  occasioned 
by  an  inability  to  discriminate  between  this  and  the  compound  Ινδε- 


*  '^Cette  Ύ&τίέΐέ  d'applicatione  du  m^me  mot  n'^tonnera  point  quand  on 
satiraqne  ce  titre  Jromiiy,ii*e8t  probablementqae  leparticipeactif  d'unyerbeqiii 
signifie  savoir  oupouvoir,  que  par  consoquent  il  ne  signifie,  lui-meme,rien  autre 
chose  qa*un  homme  habile,  on  capable,  k  qui  les  autres  obέi88eIlt  par  la  convic- 
tion de  son  babilet^  reconnue*'  (Thierry.  Dix  ana  d^ Etudes  Historiques,  p.  248. 
Comp.  Lettres  aur  rBistoire  de  France,  pp.  62 — 73).  "In  such  Acknowledged 
Strongest  (well-named  King,  Kon-ning,  Can-ning,  or  Man  that  was  Able)  what 
a  symbol  shone  now  for  them — significant  with  the  destinies  of  the  world  *' 
(Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  i.  p.  14). 
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λίχπα,  which  so  nearly  resembles  it  in  sound.  It  will  be  worth  i& 
then,  to  explain  these  words  once  for  all. 

340  The  meaning  of  Ινχελίχμα  may  be  derived  without  ma 
di£&calty  firom  Aristotle  himsel£  The  philosopher  is  in  the  eossUsi 
habit  of  using  a  double  antithesis  to  the  word  δνναμίξ^  "t^o^  ^ 
opposes  both  to  ί^Γ£λ^;ΐ^εια  and  to  Ivi^^^eue.  The  dm^oi/o^  in  this  ojfo- 
sition  corresponds  to  ΰΛΐ},  the  material  out  of  whkh  any  tUi^  β 
immediately  made:  the  ΙντύΙχπα  to  the  ύδος  or  form  whidbee- 
stitutes  the  definition  of  the  thing.  '^Substance  itself^^  sajs  iii• 
stotle,  '^is  reckoned  a  sort  of  entity,  and  in  this  we  diecrimiQite, 
let,  the  material,  which  by  itself  does  not  constitute  an  individml; 
2nd,  the  shape  and  form,  by  which  the  individualuj  is  detenmDed; 
3rd,  a  compound  of  the  two.  Now  the  material  is  a  itvvccfiig^  hat  tk 
form  an  ΙντελέχείΜ^  and  that  in  two  ways,  either  as  science  (ba^tf^ 
or  as  contemplation  (tb  θίβοραν)"  {de  Anima^  n.  1,  §  2):  and  shor^ 
afterwards  (§  4),  he  says  **the  soul  is  a  substance,  aa  the  £)πη  of  s 
natural  body  sJive  ^^υνάμπ;  but  the  substance  is  an  Ιντε^ίχββ; 
therefore  the  soul  is  the  ΙντελίχΒία  of  such  a  body.  But  iptdlijwt  έ 
predicated  in  two  ways,  as  science  and  as  contemplation;  aooordisglji 
it  is  clear  that  the  soul  is  an  ΙντΒλίχεια  in  the  same  way  as  scieoce, 
for  sleeping  and  waking  presuppose  l^e  soul,  and  waking  is  analogous 
to  contemplation,  but  sleep  to  the  having  and  not  exerting"  Cie,bi 
science,  tb  γαρ  ^ρ€μ^<5ια  χαΐ  ϋτηναιτίιν  duivoucp  ΙχΙόχαύ^αι  ν& 
φρονεΐν  λεγόμε^^α^  Phye.  νπ,  3).  "Wherefore  the  soul  is  the  pranaiy 
Ιντύίχπα  of  a  natural  body  δχ^νάμπ  alive."  The  body  is  a  δύνψζΐ 
it  contains  the  outward  conditions  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  aoa. 
the  soul  is  the  ΙνΤΈλΙχοα  of  the  body;  it  is  that  which  makes  tbe 
body  perform  its  fiincidons;  so  sight  is  the  Ιντελέχεια  of  the  ey^  ^ 
cause  it  is  its  perfection  and  consummation.  He  calls  the  soul  a 
primary  ίντελέχεια^  because  it  corresponds  to  science,  the  first  of  tbe 
two  khids  of  εντελέχεια.  We  must  not  consider  the  opposition  of 
δνναμυ$  and  ΙντελέχείΜ  as  equivalent  to  that  of  matter  and  fonn;  it^ 
merely  analogous  to  it;  the  ίνζελέχεία  is  not  a  form  as  somethiog 
distinct  from  matter  and  adscititious ;  it  is  the  acting  and  efficieat 
principle  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  which  individualizes  it- 
thyag  δννάμεί  ov  xal  μη  ίντελεχείοί^άόοιύτόν  l&civ  (Metaphys.^^)' 

341  We  adopt  in  our  every-day  conversation  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  between  δνναμις  and  Ινέργεια.  The  sdioolmen,  from  irite^ 
barbarous  Latin  we  have  borrowed  many  of  our  common  words,  os^ 
to  translate  δυνάμει  hy  potentia,  or  virtute,  or  virtualiter;  iva^j^^T 
actUj  or  actualiter,  which  the  French  have  adopted  as  virtuell^i^' 
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aciuellement,  and  we  oppose  that  which  exists  "virtually"  or  "poten- 
ually''  to  that  which  *' actually^  is.  Aristotle  thus  defines  Ινέ^^γπα 
(Metaphys,  vm.  6,  p.  1048  Bekk.):  ^\lviQyBUC  supposes  the  existence 
of  a  thing,  but  not  in  that  way  in  which  we  talk  of  its  existing 
δυνάμει.  We  talk  of  a  thing  existing  δυνάμει^  when,  for  instance,  we 
say  that  the  statue  of  Hermes  is  in  the  wood,  and  the  half  in  the 
whole,  because  it  can  be  deducted,  and  that  the  person  who  does  not 
speculate  is  scientific,  provided  he  has  the  power  of  speculation:  but 
as  for  that  which  is  Ινεργείοί  (now  our  meaning  is  clear  fix)m  an  in- 
duction of  particulars,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  a  definition  of 
everything,  but  we  must  also  take  analogy  into  the  account),  it  stands 
related  to  the  other  as  that  which  builds  to  that  which  is  capable  of 
building,  as  waking  to  sleeping,  as  seeing  to  having  the  eyes  shut, 
but  being  able  to  see,  as  that  which  is  separated  from  matter  to  the 
material,  as  that  which  is  worked  out  to  that  which  is  not.  Of 
these  contrasts  let  us  call  the  former  Ινέργπα^  and  the  latter  t6  Swa- 
χ&νΓ  We  learn  from  this  that  the  opposition  of  dvvccpig  to  Ivb(^buc 
stands  much  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  same  word  to 
ίντελέχεια. 

342  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  ίντελεχεια  and  ίνέρ^ 
γεια  are  synonyms,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  distinction 
between  them  is  not  always  strongly  marked.  The  word  Ινεργπα 
signifies  an  acting,  exertion,  or  operation.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated 
definition  of  the  8ummum  bonum  in  the  Ethics  (i.  7,  §  14)  it  is  said 
to  be  an  operation,  exertion,  or  acting  of  the  soul,  according  to  virtue 
(rh  av^QiuTUvov  άγα&σν  ψνχή^  Ινέ(^γεΐΜ  γίνεται  κα^  άρενήν)*.  Now 


•  SirW.HamiltonBay8(Lec(iireeonife/<ipAy»K»,  χ.  ρ.181):  "power^f acuity, 
capacity,  disposition,  habit,  are  all  different  ezpreesions  for  potential  or  possible 
existence;  act,operation,energy,  for  actual  or  present  existence."  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  has  ably  discussed  the  moaning  of  ίνέργεια  as  applied  to  the  definition  of 
hApp'mess  {Ar%8totle*8Ethics,y  o\,i.  pp.  181 — 201).  After  examining  the  difference 
between  ί^όναμις,  ξξις  and  ivi^yeicc,  and  maintaining  that  the  'ψνχης  ίνέργεια 
ηατ  άρετήν  must  mean  a  deep  and  vivid  consciousness  of  life  according  to  the 
law  of  virtue,  he  says  (p.  195) :  "life,  according  to  his  (Aristotle's)  philosophy, 
is  no  means  to  any  thing  ulterior;  in  the  words  of  Goethe,  life  itself  is  the  end  of 
life»  The  very  use  of  the  term  ivi^fysucy  as  part  of  the  definition  of  happiness, 
shows,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  he  regards  the  chief  good  as  nothing  external 
to  man,  but  as  existing  in  man  and  for  man,  —  existing  in  the  evocation,  the 
vividness,  the  fruition,  of  man*e  own  power  {Eth,  Nic.  i.  8,  §  3).  Let  that  be 
called  out  into  actuality  which  is  potential  or  latent  in  man,  and  happiness  is  the 
result.'*  And  he  then  quotes  the  following  passages,  in  which  iviiyysuc  may  be 
rendered  by  consciousness,  conscious  state  or  mood  of  mind :  EtL  Nic,  1. 10, 
§2,§9,§15;vn.l4,§8;ix.9,§5. 
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he  says  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  same  work,  that  "tliis  ntmrnw 
bonum  is  an  end  (rilog);  but  there  is  a  difference  between  ends,  for 
some  are  operations  (ivi^sim),  and  others  are  certain  works  (%e) 
besides  these  operations ;  and  in  cases  where  there  are  any  eiMii 
collateral  to  the  actions  (πράζεις)^  in  these  cases  the  works  (J^a)  ire 
better  than  the  operations  (ivi^ucu) ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that  as 
operation,  which  terminates  in  itself  and  produces  no  ϊργον^  should  be 
inferior  to  one  that  does,  in  other  words,  that  a  3Τραχηχ^  Ινί^γΒα 
should  rank  lower  than  a  ΛΟίψίχη  ενέργεια.^     From  this  it  ^^ean 
that  the  ίνίργεια  is  a  mere  operation  or  act,  whereas  the  htuijua 
is  never  spoken  of  as  an  act,  but  as  a  state  ensuing  upon  an  act:  thus, 
Aristotle  says  (Phys,  m.  3)  that  motion  is  in  that  which  is  moTei 
for  it  is  the  ΙντελέχΗα  of  that  which  is  moved,  and  is  produced  h 
the  moving  force,  and  the  ΙνέργείΜ  of  the  moving  force  is  the  s&oe. 
Now  the  passage  from  the  δύναμις  to  the  ΙντελεχΗα  consists  in  motioa, 
which  is  a  sort  of  imperfect  Ινέργεια  (ij  τε  τιΐνηόις  IviqyHa  μν  η; 
alvoL  δοκεΐ^  ατελής  di,   Phys.  m.  2),  and  again,  motion  is  the  Ivtuir 
χεια  of  that  which  virtually  exists,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  can  be  cui>i 
an  ίντελεχείΜ  (Phys.  m.  2),  and  motion  differs  from  ivigyHa  in  tlci 
that  the  former  implies  change,  the  latter  continuance  (Metaphyt.  vol 
6):  therefore,  Ινέργευχ  is  not  Ιντελεχεία^  but  only  tends  to  it,  l* 
Aristotle  distinctly  explains  it  from  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Ui 
words :  το  γαρ  ϊργον  tiXog^  η  δε  ενέργεια  trb  ίργον.  δά>  χαΐ  rovrofu: 
Ινεργαα  ύγετΰο.  xatcc  to  ίργον  xcel  όνντεΐνα  χρΐος  τψ  htuiiBCf 
(Metaphys.  vra.  8,  p.  ΙΟδΟ  Bekk.),  that  is,  the  work  (f^yov)  being 
the  end  (τέλος),  and  being  implied  in  the  word  έν-έργ-Ηο^  this  last  bjj 
be  considered  as  tending  to  the  Ιν-τελ-έχ-εια,  in  which  the  τέΐοζ  is  «at- 
tained •.  Again,  he  says  (Metaphys.  vm.  3, p.  1047) :  ίλήλυ^  S*  η  ί«^ 
γείΜ  τσννομα,  η  Λρbς  την  έντελέχειαν  βχηη^εψένη  seal  bu  χα  cii& 
Ιχ  τ&ν  χινήόεων  μάλιατοτ  δοτοεΐ  γ}ιρ  η  ενέργεια  μάλλΟτα  η  mbfffii 
είναι,  δνο  χαΐ  χοίς  μη  ονόιν  ονχ  άποδιδόαβι  rb  χιν&Μαι,  £U(es  i^ 


♦  On  the  term  ίρτελέχεια  Sir  A.  Grant  says  (ArisL  Eth.  i.  p.  184):  **sia: 
δύναμις  has  the  double  meaning  of possibiHiy  o/exittence  as  well  as  cefof^  :' 
action,  there  arise  the  double  contrast  of  action  opposed  to  the  capadtr  for  ι^ 
tion;  actual  existence  opposed  to  possible  existence  or  potentiality.  To  txptf» 
accurately  this  latter  opposition  Aristotle  seems  to  have  introdaced  th«  te^ 
ίντελέχΒία,  of  which  the  most  natural  account  is,  that  it  is  a  compoimdifR 
τέλη  ixsiVf  being  the  state  of  perfection,  ίντελΒχής  being  constructed  on  ώ<*»-• 
logy  of  νοννΒχής.  But  in  fact  this  distinction  between  ένηλέχΒία  and  hi^* 
(cf.  Aletaph.  vxii.  i,  §  2)  is  not  maintained.  The  former  word  is  of  eompantivf'.* 
rare  occurrence,  while  we  find  everywhere  throughout  Aristotle  hd^ff&ti%  *>  ^^ 
says,  η^ος  έντελέχΒΜίν  «ιητη^εμή^,  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  oompiete  ex- 
istence. It  is  contrasted  with  8ύναμίς,  sometimes  as  implying  motioB,  »>&«' 
times  as  form  opposed  to  matter  y 
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XLVccg  κατηγορίας  i  οίον  δίανοητα  xcci  Ιην^μψα  ύναι,  ta  μη  Svta^ 
χινονμενα  S*  οΰ.  tovto  di  ort  ουκ  ovxa  ΙνεργεΙψ  iiSovuu  ΙνεργεΙ^. 
των  γαρ  μη  δντων  Svut  δυνάμπ  ΙβτΙν  ονχ  Μ0η  ΐέ,  oti  ούκ  Ιντελε- 
χεΐ€(ί  i^iv*.  *'The  name  Ινέργενα^  i.  e.  operation  or  action,  which  is 
joined  to  ΙντελέχείΜ,  and  occurs  also  in  other  combinations,  is  derived 
principally  from  motions;  for  motion  and  action  are  generally  iden- 
tified• Wherefore  motion  is  not  attributed  to  nonentities,  but  some- 
thing else  is  predicated  of  them,  for  instance,  that  they  are  conceiv- 
able or  desirable,  but  not  that  they  are  moved.  And  the  reason  is, 
that  if  we  attributed  motion  to  them,  we  should  attribute  action  to 
things  which  do  not  actually  exist.  Some  nonentities  do  indeed  exist 
virtually  or  potetUially,  but  not  actually ,  for  they  do  not  exist  IvtB- 
λεχεία.^^  Taking  therefore  the  definitions  and  illustrations  which  Aris- 
totle has  given  of  this  word  of  his  own  coinage,  we  see  that  he  means 
by  it  ''an  organizing  force,'*  and  that  the  only  English  term  which 
can  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  compound  is  the  word  "com- 
pleteness" (Bist.  of  Greek  Lit.  n.  p.  281). 

343  From  all  this  it  clearly  appears  that  Aristotle  derived  Ivtt" 
λέχεία  from  iv,  riXog^  and  ίχειν^  on  the  analogy  of  νουνεχής^  Ac,  and 
that  he  meant  by  it  the  acting  and  efficient  principle  of  all  those 
things  which  exist  potentially  {δννάμει)  and  may  be  otherwise;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  their  absolute  definition — ϊχι  τον  δυνάμει  Swog  λόγος 
η  ίντελέχενα  (de  Anim.  π.  4,  §  4),  and  xh  δϊ  χί  ην  είναι  oinc  Ιχει 
ΰλην  to  Λρωχον'  ίνχελέχεια  γάρ  (Metaphye.  χπ.  8)|;  whereas 
ίνέργεια  is  the  act  of  that  which  cannot  be  otherwise  (de  Anm.  m.  7); 
it  is  a  kind  of  motion  tending  to  Ιντελίχεια,  but  not  attaining  to  it, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  τέλος  is  the  ίνέργεια  itself.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  distinction  between  Ινέργεια  and  Ιξι^,  which 
are  also  opposed  to  one  another,  not,  however,  as  δύναμις  is  to  Ινέρ* 
γεια^  for  έξις  is  much  nearer  to  Ινέργεια  than  to  δύναμις*  Actions 
(ίνέργεΐ€α)  proceed  from,  and  return  to,  the  universal  action  (ξξις) 
whidi  is  the  origin  and  end  of  all  action:  thus,  a  brave  action  pro- 


*  On  this  passage  Bonitz  writes  as  follows,  in  his  edition  of  the  Me- 
tcmhysica^  p.  387:  **  ίνηλέχΒία  ^  ut  descendit  ab  adjectiTO  ίρτΒλΒχής^  i.  e. 
piems^  peffectu8y  perfectionem  rei  significat;  Mf^Bia  vero  derivatam  a  ▼. 
htifytXvy  earn  actionem  et  mutationem,  qua  quid  ex  mera  possibiliatate  ad 
plenam  perdacitur  essentiam•  Qnare,  ipi^ysucp  sunm  et  pecaliarem  locum 
habere  dicit  nbi  agitur  de  mutatione  et  motn,  eandemque  dicit  pertinere 
et  tendere  {ΰνντΒίνειν,  awvBd'sUi^ai)  ad  ίντελέχείον,  perfeotum  rei  statum, 
qoi  inde  conflciatur.  Sed  licet  altemm  proprie  viam,  altemm  finem  vim 
significet,  tamen  h»o  dao  ita  inter  se  cohtsrent,  nt  jfooile  appareat  our 
siepiseime  nnllo  nsnrpentur  discrimine/' 

t  See  Michelet,  de  la  Metaphysiqne  d^Ariatote  (Paris,  1836),  pp.  165,  294. 
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coeds  from  the  habit  of  bravery  (£]^,  L  e.  ievSgda)  «ndbraToyis  tk 
end  (τίλος)  sought  by  the  brave  man  (Arist.  Etk  vo.  10):  thus  toa 
cahs9ij6vs  ύ  a  ^/Lg,  but  χΐνηόί^^  as  we  have  before  shovn,  is  an  mp- 
γ&4Χ—"η  μ^  yicQ  tdodtfiig  ^,  η  SI  ndvffivs  hnQyBja  (Γορύα,π,5, 
p.  125  Bekker).  To  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we  sUited. 
the  soul  is  the  εντελέχεια  and  not  the  kvi^yaa  of  the  body,  becuse 
the  soul  is  incapable  of  motion — iv  xi  των  ανύυνάτ&ν  xh  ixi^ 
i^ZV  ^'^f''^  (^  Anmay  i.  3,  §  1). 

344     We  trust  that  the  meaning  of  this  Aristoteuan  term  is  oow 
established,  from  the  writings  of  the  philosopher;  so  that  HemoliiL' 
Barbarus  would  have  done  better  if,  instead  of  consolting  the  Erl 
Being  about  the  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  the  absoid  ston 
told  by  Crinitus  {de  Honesta  Disciplina,  Lib.  vi.  c.  2),  he  kidW: 
content  to  look  through  his  Aristotle.     We  now  proceed  to  fibot 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  some  great  Greek  cbolia 
including  Cicero,  i^naX  ΙντεΙ^χπα  is,  etymologicaUy  as  well  as  in  sk- 
nification,  totally  distinct  from  the  older  compound  2vd£iU{£UL  It  ^ 
remarkable  that  Cicero,  who  was  aware  that  the  word  was  coined '^y 
Aristotle,  should  have  given  a  translation  of  it  applying  exactly  u 
the  older  word ,  which  he  must  have  met  with  in  his  Plato.  He  stp 
(TWcuZan.  Disput.  l  10):  Aristoteles, — quum  quatuor nataUkgntr: 
principiorum  esset  complexus,  e  quilnis  omnia  orirentur,  qwMam  φ» 
dam  naturam  censet  esse^  e  qua  sit  mens,     QiUntum  gsmu  odu*^^ 
vacans  nomine;  et  sic  ipsum  animtan  ίντελεχ&ΰεν  appeUatw^^- 
mine,  quasi  quondam  continuatam  motionem  et  perenmem,    l^owtar 
word  ίνδελεχής  does  signify  perennis,  and  Ινδελέχεια  implies  β::*- 
tinuance  and  duration,  as  appears  from  the  following  passages,  nQ' 
of  which  are  adduced  by  N&ke  {in  Chcsrilum,  p.  177).    Ch<H£c' 
(p.  169  Nake): 

nk(fipf  noikoLvu  fccvlg  vdcetog  ίντελεχεί'β  (read  M^εL•χd^) 

Euripides  {PeritJious  apud  Vakken,  Diatrib,  p.  39): 

&χ(μτος  Φ'  a&tQoav 
&%λος  ΙνδεΙεχ&ζ  αμφιχοξ^εύπ. 

Crobylus  (€φud  Athencsum,  p.  429  d,  repeated  p.  443  f): 

T&  S*  Ινδελη^ως  με%νειν  τίν  ηδονην  fj^a; 

Diodorus  (apud  Athencsum,  p.  431  d): 

εΐ  τό  nccQ^  Sxa&tov  Ινδελεχώς  ΛCftή(μov 
TcLvuv  το  Xoutov  τσύς  λογιόμονς  αύξβνει. 

Plato  {Legg.  iv.  p.717E):  μνήμην  ίνδελεχη  «αρεχόμβνσν.  (Tim^fM 
c):  μετίκ  του  ρ^ντος  ίνδελη^ως  οχετού,  (ρ.  58  ο):  τιρβ  α»  xir^ 
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rovtaw  ov6av  Ιόομίντιν  τ  ε  ίνδελεχφς  ^αρέχετα^,  exactly  Gioero*e 
continuatam  motionem  et  peretmem,  (Bespubl,  vu.  539  d)  :  άρχει  Sij 
Ιλϊ  λόγων  μεταλήψει  μεΐν(α  Ινδελεχώς  χάί  ξιυντόνιος  μηδίν  δλλο 
TtQccttovtL-  From  which  passages  of  Plato^  it  is  quite  certain  that  we 
ought  to  read  in  Legg.  x.  p.  905  e:  άρχοντας  μ^ν  αναγτιαΐόν  nov 
γίγνεό^ία  τους  γε  δα)Μή6οντ(χς  τ\>ν  catccma  ίνδελεχώς  ούρανόν. 
Besides  these  passages,  we  have  in  the  lexicographers  the  following 
notices;  Bekker.  Anecdot.  p.  251, 24:  ίνδελεχεΰτάτης'  όννεχεότά" 
της  χαΐ  αδίχύ^Λτον-,  Hesych.  ιΙνδελεχεΓ  jtvxvai^h  Αάκωνες(^}ιβτθ 
the  last  word,  as  Ruhnken  observes  in  the  auctarium^  belongs  to  the 
gloss  ΙνδεχαδΙτίορ);  Ινδελεχιόμός'  ΙχψΌνη  (on  which  Toup,  VoL  iv. 
p.  260>  quotes  Josephus,  xi.  4,  p.  555 :  ηγαγον  δΐ  τκά  τ7]ν  όχηνοΛψ 
γίαν  χατ  Ιχεινον  τϊ)ν  χ(αρόν, — Χ€ίίτονς  Χϋίλονμένους  ίνδελεχιό- 
μονς)'^  Ινδελεχώς'  άδι>€ίλεΙητ(ος,  όννεχώς,  ΐπψόνα)ς.  And  N&ke 
quotes  from  Basilius:  τ2>  γαρ  Ινδελεχες  τh  ηυχνον  χαί  όίτνεχές.  From 
all  this  it  is  clear  that  ίνδελεχης,  ΙνδελέχείΜ^  Ac,  were  in  Cicero's 
thoughts  when  he  gave  the  translation  of  Ιντε^χείΜ,  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  that  he  probably  thought  the  two  words  were  iden- 
tical. In  this  he  is  borne  out  by  only  two  authorities;  the  first  is  a 
joke  of  Lucian*s,  who  makes  the  letter  δ  complain  that  τ  has  robbed 
him  of  his  place  in  Ινδεϋχεια:  αχον^τε  φαητηεντα  διχαόταΐ,  του 
μίν  δ  λίγοντος^  &φεΙ-λΒΐ6  μου  τΎ[ν  Ινδεϋχειαν^  Ιντελίχειαν  a^u>w 
λίγεό^αί  πάρα  πάντας  τους  νόμους  {Judicium  Vocaliumy  p.  95 
Hemsterh.);  Uie  other  is  a  gloss  of  Oregorius  of  Corinth,  who  says 
(p.  155)  t^at  the  Attics  write  Ιντελίχεια  for  Ινδείάχπα.  But  these 
two  authorities  only  prove  that  the  Aristotelian  word  had  become 
more  common  than  the  older  compound,  not  that  it  was  synonymous 
with  it  or  had  superseded  it,  for  we  find  the  older  word  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  in  Josephus.  The  earlier  scholars,  however,  were  quite 
misled  by  Cicero:  Politian  (Miscell.  cap.  1)  and  Andreas  Schottus 
{Tull  QucBSt.  IV.  12)  tried  to  justify  his  interpretation;  Scaliger 
thought  the  only  difference  between  the  two  words  was  one  of  pro- 
nunciation, probably  like  that  between  ϊντος  and  Ινδον:  in  fact,  it  was 
an  open  question  at  the  revival  of  letters  how  the  word  ought  to  be 
written.  Rabelais,  with  his  usual  learning  and  discrimination,  saw  that 
in  Aristotle,  at  all  events,  the  proper  orthography  was  Ιντελέχει,α. 
In  the  chapter  headed  Comment  nous  arnvasmes  on  royaulme  de  la 
Quinte  Essence^  nommee  Entelechie  (Lib.  v.  ch.  19),  he  says:  Aristo- 
teles,  prime  homme,  et  paragon  de  toute  philosophge,  feut  parrain  de 
nostre  dame  royne:  U,  tresbien  et  proprement^  la  nomma  Entelechie, 
Entelechie  est  son  vrai  \nom — qui  aultrement  la  nonune  erre  par  tout 
le  del.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  denunciation,  some,  even  of  modem 
scholars,  have  thought  that  the  words  ίντελέχενα  and  Ινδελέχει^χ  were 
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the  same.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  HenoidiD!, 
and  a  living  scholar  has  endeavoured  to  establish  their  eqaivaleaoeby 
etymology.  Ddderlein  asserts  (Lot.  Synonyme  undBkymoL•  l  p.22)(i 
the  analogy  of  creber,  celeber;  χρώττοι,  Χίζλύίηω;  φράόόω^  φνΑάΜ; 
crescOy  glisco;  Soc.,  "that  ΙνηλέχείΜ  is  only  anotiier  pronmiaaanoi 
ΙντρίχΗα,  the  Platonic  expression  for  9olertia,  and  he  agrees  wiik 
Hemsterhois  {ad  Lucian.  Tom.  l  p.  95)  in  thinking  that  Greg,  (k 
p.  155,  has  rightly  explained  ΙνδΒλίχΗα  as  only  a  dialedieal  yanetj. 
of  which  perhaps  there  is  some  vestige  in  χ^ίχ&ν  and  δρ<ψάν.^  In 
the  first  place,  we  believe  there  is  no  such  word  as  ίντρέχΒία  inPkto, 
and  the  adjective  ΙντρΒχης,  which  occurs  only  once  (^«φ.  vn.p.537i), 
does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  approximate  to  the  meaning  eithe 
of  Ινδελέχεια  or  of  ίντΒλέχεια:  in  the  latter,  the  idea  of  motion  β 
expressly  excluded  by  Aristotle.  And,  in  the  second  place ,  even  if 
the  sense  did  not  guide  us  to  a  discrimination  between  these  tro 
words,  the  etymology  would.  Aristotle  himself  has  hinted  the  deri- 
vation of  his  own  coinage  ΙντελέχΒία  from  Ιντελής  and  ίχαν^  and  hit 
λεχης  is,  without  doubt,  a  compound  of  Iv  with  dohxog,  an  adjeetire 
used,  indeed,  to  signify  length  in  distance,  but  more  frequently  appli- 
cable to  express  length  in  duration,  as  dohxri  νόόος,  δολίχΐ^  Λλόοξι 
^.,  and  dohxov  is  used  as  an  adverb  to  simplify  simply  continiuu^ 
and  length  of  time,  as  in  Homer,  llictd  x.  52: 

Ιρ/α  δ^  Ιρ^Ι'  δόα  φημί  μελήόεμεν  ^ΑργεΙοιόί, 
Srfia  τε  xcd  δολιχόν. 

So  that  in  meaning  it  is  very  near  akin  to  Ινδελεχής.  With  regsrdto 
the  form  of  the  compound,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  termioatioo  is 
regularly  altered  from  -og  to  -ης  in  such  words;  thus,  fivm  γίνοξ  ^ 
have  Ιγγενης;  φίλος^  προόφνλής;  xcckogy  πεχικαλλής;  μακρός^  εΐψψ 
χής^  &C.,  not  as  grammarians  say,  because  it  has  passed  throiigli> 
substantive  in  -og ,  -eog,  but  by  the  common  addition  of  the  elemeot 
-ya.    The  change  from  ο  to  c,  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  adjediTe,  ^ 
due  to  the  greater  weight  of  ^δελεχής  (above,  §  222).    The  element 
of  δoL•χόg  is  found  in  all  the  languages  of  the  L•do-Germamc  iaBul7i 
and  may  be  detected  abo  in  the  Hebrew  Vl^  (above,  §  209).  In  Sua- 
crit,  it  appears  as  the  root  dnh^  "to  grow,"  adjective  dtrghoy  "long, 
Zend  darega,  Behistun  daraga  (Rawlinson,  As.  Soc.  XL  1,  p.  188),  Per- 
sian dira,  Sclavonic  dolgm,  Bohemian  dlauhy,  Polish  dlugi,  Serm 
dyg,  Lithuanian  ilga,  Lettish  Ug^  old  Prussian  ilga^  and,  probably,  by 
dissimilation,  the  Latin  longus,  Grothic  laggs,  German  long,  English/^/• 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  adverb  τηλε,  which  appears  in  the  different 
cases  of  a  last  noun,  χηΧον,  τηλνΐ^  τηλό&ι^  τη^ΐ,  τηλά&εν,  and  ίίΛ• 
cates  extent  or  distance,  should  be  connected  with  the  root  of  &aU(i>) 
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αχάλλω,  αζντάλλω,  τηλΒ^άω,  all  denoting  growth  and  cultivation.  The 
iElolic  form  of  the  adverb  is  τΐήλυί  (Ahrens^  Dial.  JEol.  41),  and  this, 
on  the  analogy  of  τέόόαρες,  ηίϋυρες^  <&c.,  points  to  a  combined  arti- 
culation of  guttural  and  labial  in  the  original  form  (§  121),  so  that  we 
may  recognise  another  representative  of  the  same  root  in  the  Sanscr. 
phala,  "firuit,"  in  φλόος^βαβ^  flSjan,  φνλλον,  folium,  "bloom,"  Ac 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  Doderlein  is  right  in  referring 
the  much  disputed  adjective  τηλύγ^ος  rather  to  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  verb  ξ^άλλω^  than  to  the  secondary  signification  of  the  adverb 
χηλού (Commentatio  deΌOcalnUoτηλvγετogyΈ^\a,ng,  1825;  Homerisches 
Glosaarium^  Erlang.  1850,  no.  351).  All  the  ancient  and  original 
passages,  in  which  this  word  is  found,  accord  best  with  the  sense 
'* blooming  in  youth.,"  "delicately  nursed  or  cherished,"  "childlike." 
The  meaning  and  etymology  together  are  given  in  the  lines  (II.  ix. 
255):  τΐόω  di  μιν  Ι0ον*θρέ6τγ^  og  μοι  χηλύγειος  χρέφ^νΰα  d'ccUy 
ivl  noKXy.  And  that  it  may  signify  "childlike,"  "childish,"  "babyish," 
in  a  reproachful  sense,  is  clear  from  11,  xm.  472 :  cuiX  oix  Ίδομενηα 
φόβος  λάβε,  τηλνγετον  ως.  The  termination  -γ&αος,  as  Ddderlein  has 
shown,  merely  denotes  the  nature  or  constitution  (Hesych.  s.  v.  βαρύ- 
yhoQ'  βάρος  μεν  ϊχονχας,  -γετας  δε  δντας.  Id.  s.  v.  τανγέτεας  ην- 
λαις'  χαΐς  μεγάλεας),  as  in  ταΜύβιος.  We  have  the  same  reference 
to  childhood  and  childish  sports  in  αχαλός  and  its  derivative  αχάλλω ; 
compare  Hesiod,  Op,  et  D.  130:  Λαΐς  πάρα  μψίρι  χεδι/^  Ιτρίφει 
&χάλλων.  Theog.  989: 3Τα£9'  αταΏχ,  φρονεοντα.  Hom.  iZ.  xvm.  567 : 
χαρ&ει/ι;)ία\  δΐ  καί  ηΐ^εοι  άταλα  φρονέοντες.  νι.  400:  τίαϊδ'  ΙπΙ 
χόλΛον  {χονό'  αχαλόφρονα^  νηπων  αΰχως.  Find.  Nem.  νπ.  90: 
άμφίπων  άχαλόν  θνμον  ηαχρί.  Sop.  Aj.  556:  τίως  δϊ  τίονφοις 
Λνεύμαόιν  βόόχου,  viav  ι^υχήν  άτ άλλων  μψρΐ  τ^δε  χαρμονήν. 
Hesych.:  άτάλμΰίχα'  παίγνια.  And  άητάλλω  is  a  synonym  of  τρέφω, 
"I  nourish  or  increase  in  the  way  of  growth."  U.  v.  271 :  τους  μεν 
τέόόαρας  avτhς  ϊχων  άτΙταλΧ  Ιηϊ  φάτντ[ΐ•  χχτν.  60:  ψρ  Ιγω  αύτη 
%'ρίφα  χε  χαί  αχίχηλα.  Od.  xvm.  323:  ηαΐδα  δε  ως  &χΙχαλλε,  δίδον 
δ'  &ρ  α^νρμαχα  %νμφ.  With  reference  then  to  the  idea  of  size  or 
extent  indicated  by  δoL•%6ς  and  χηλον,  we  may  compare  χρόφι  and 
χρ€Νρερός^  derived  from  χρέφω;  for  χραφερη  χέλευ^ος,  ApoU.  Rhod. 
Π.  545,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  δολίχη  χέλευ&ος,  Hom.  Od.  iv.  493. 
Pott  suggests  (Etym.  Forsch.  l  87)  that  in-dulgere  belongs  to  the 
root  of  δoL•%ός ,  with  the  original  signification  of  laxius  or  longitts 
reddere,  remitiere^  just  as  languere  seems  to  be  connected  with  longus^ 
and  we  admit  the  derivation  as  at  least  probable:  the  meaning  to 
which  he  refers  seems  to  be  found  in  Virgil,  Georgic.  H.  276 : 

Sin  tumults  acclive  solum  coUesque  supinos. 
Indulge  ordinibus. 
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and  in  the  prefince  of  Aulas  Oelliae:  Animus,  interstiHoiu  ne^otiorm 
aliqua  data,  laxari  indulgeriqne  potuUseL     The  Sanecrit,  Zeodf  and 
Persian  forms  approach  nearly  to  the  Greek  doqv,  dgvgi  in  ^rhich  some 
meaning  of  growth  and  length  is  obviously  ccmtained.     The  Lettish 
verb  Ugt,  *'to'delay,"  also  belongs  to  this  class :  abo,  the  Angio-Saxos 
telg,  "a  plant ,**  the  Gothic  tulgjan,  "to  strex^^n/*  and  theLitb 
largi^  (Pott,  Et^pn,  Forsch.  l  p.  251).    The  idea  of  prolongation  and 
continuance,  which  is  conveyed  by  Μελεχής,  and  with  which  tins 
etymology  entirely  accords,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  notion  of  ante- 
cedent completeness  suggested  by  hnui%ua.  As  we  have  seen  tbo?e 
(§  343))  the  hvttXi%Ha  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  definitioiis  with 
the  th  xL  ην  dvaiy  which,  being  a  χρώτη  cvola  or  abstraction,  pie- 
cedes  the  actual  or  concrete  existence  of  ike  thing,  and  carries  as  bad 
by  inference  to  what  it  was  (§  192):  ωόΤΒ  th  τΐ  ην  dvtd  hstw  o6m 
δ  λάγοζ  l^uif  6ρι6μός  (Aristot.  Metaphys,  \h  4,  §  9).    AccordinglT, 
the  words  in  question  stand  opposed  in  much  the  same  way  as  if  tiwy 
were  different  predications  of  tense;  and  while  lv^BL•χήg  points  to 
the  present  and  the  future  (Plat.  Tim.  68  c,  quoted  above),  whid 
imply  continuous  motion,  ΙντελέχείΜ  is  an  expression  of  the  prate- 
ritum  ac  per/ectum  temptis,  and  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  im- 
movable. 
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CHAPTER  L 
THE  PERSON-ENDINGS. 

345  Original  oomprebensiyenese  of  the  verb.  346  Causes  wbicb  led  to  the 
mutilation  of  the  affixes.  347  The  person-endings  are  objectiye  cases  of 
the  personal  pronouns.  348  Differences  of  voice  are  only  different  cases 
of  the  pronominal  affix.  349  A.  Primary  forms,  let  person  singular. 
Reasons  for  belieying  that  yerbs  in  -μι  are  older  than  verbs  in  -ω.  350 
Successive  mutilations  of  -fii.  Quantity  of  the  original  penultima.  351 
In  the  active,  the  person-ending  represents  the  instrumental  or  ablative 
case.  352  In  the  middle,  it  represents  the  locative.  353  2nd  person  sin- 
gular. Usual  form  in  -a-.  The  by-form  is  --0•-,  not  -<r-0•.  354  Eva- 
nescence of  the  characteristic  of  this  person.  355  Zrd  person  singular. 
Active  in  -τι,  -τω :  middle  in  -rai,  -vi/y.  356  Is^  person  plural.  Active 
-μες  for  -με-ΰΐ.  357  Middle  -μ&θ'α,  -μΒ^ον,  for  -μ^αι,  -μφην.  358 
2nd  person  plural.  Active  -τε  for  -τες:  middle  -σΌ'ε  for  -σ#αι  and  -odipf, 
359  3r(i  person  plural.  Difficulties  occasioned  by  the  dual.  360  Plural 
in  -ντι  and  -νται.  Explanation  of  -aat,  361  Origin  of  w,  362  B.  Se- 
condary forms.  Active  suffixes.  Explanation  of  -aav,  363  Middle  suf- 
fixes. They  are  not  reduplications.  364  Table  of  existing  forms.  365 
Latin  person-endings.  Difficulties  of  the  passive  forms.  The  second 
persons.  Are  participial  predications  without  a  copula  allowable  in 
Greek?    366  Influence  of  the  weight  of  the  person-endings. 

345  rpHOSE  students,  whose  notions  of  the  nature  of  a  verb 
•*"  are  derived  from  the  appearance  of  that  part  of 
speech  in  our  own  and  indeed  in  most  modem  languages,  will 
not  be  able  to  understand  very  well  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
applied  in  the  grammars  of  the  ancient  languages.  A  verb  in 
English  can  only  express  the  copula  or  the  copula  and  predicate 
of  a  sentence:  it  can  never  contain  the  subject;  in  other  words, 
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no  English  verb  can  really  be  used  impersondlyj  as  the  gram- 
marians say,  except  in  suchl>bsolete  phrases  as  me-tkink^m' 
seems  J  &c  But  in  the  ancient  languages,  verbs  are  often  found 
in  the  third  person  without  any  subject  or  nominatiYe  case  ex- 
pressed: and  unless  some  particular  emphasis  is  required,  the 
nominative  of  the  first  and  second  persons  is  regularly  omitted: 
so  that  the  whole  logical  proposition  may  be  induded  in  t 
single  word. 

346  The  explanation  of  this  follows  firom  what  we  bre 
said  of  the  substitution  of  prepositions  for  case-endings,  &c.;  the 
original  verb  contained  the  pronominal  elements  or  symbols  of 
the  relations  of  place,  which  constituted  at  once  the  case-endings 
of  the  noun  and  the  persons  of  the  verb.    A  bare  root  or  stem 
without  a  pronominal  suffix  could  no  more  form  a  noun,  tb& 
a  modification  of  it  could  form  a  verb  without  a  corresponding 
person-ending.    By  the  lapse  of  time,  the  introduction  of  writ- 
ing, and  the  other  causes  which  are  always  at  work  upon » 
language  as  long  as  it  retains  its  vitality,  the  old  forms  degen- 
erated into  those  naked  shapes  in  which  we  find  but  scanty  rem• 
nante  of  the  original  clothing.  A  desire  for  greater  distinctness 
in  the  applications  of  the  verb  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  nominative  cases,  or  the  express  statement  of  the  subject,  ui 
then,  as  the  person-endings  became  less  necessary,  they  were 
gradually  dropt;  just  as  the  same  causes  produced  an  anilo- 
gous  effect  upon  the  cases  of  the  noun.    We  have  shown  that 
the  Sanscrit  language,  which  had  no  prepositions  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  exhibits  a  most  complete  system  of  case- 
endings;  the  person-endings  of  the  verb  are  also  more  strong} 
marked  in  Sanscrit  than  in  Greek,  because  the  Indians  v^ 
less  accustomed  than  the  Greek  to  state  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position, and  in  general  the  language  had  not  attained  to  a 
full  logical  development    With  the  exception  of  the  verbs  in 
-fit,  and  some  of  the  secondary  forms  of  the  common  verbs,  the 
person-endings  are,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  absorbed  in  the  niore 
modem  state  of  the  Greek  language. 

347  It  has  long  been  perceived  that  the  terminations  of 
the  verbs  in  -μι  are  personal  pronouns;  but  it  has  been  sup- 
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posed  by  modem  scholars  (for  instance,  by  Thiersch,  in  his 
Grammar,  and  Pott)  that  these  personal  pronouns  must  needs 
be  nominative  cases,  the  root  of  the  verb  constituting  the  pre- 
dicate, and  the  connecting  syllable  the  copula.  Nothing,  in  our 
opinion,  can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  such  a  supposition. 
Even  if  man,  in  the  rudest  and  earliest  times,  had  excogitated 
all  the  rules  of  logic  which  were  adumbrated  by  Plato  and  set 
forth  as  a  novelty  by  Aristotle,  it  appears  to  us  inconceivable 
that  ho  should  have  arranged  predicate,  copula  and  subject  in 
an  order  converse  to  that  which  every  logician  knows  to  be  the 
natural  one.  Besides ,  when  the  system  of  nominative  cases 
was  introduced,  the  nominative  of  the  first  person  was  in  Latin 
ego,  in  Greek  Ιγάν^  in  Sanscrit  aham;  of  the  second  in  Latin 
tu^  in  Greek  rv,  subsequently  tfv,  in  Sanscrit  tvam;  and,  as 
we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  book,  the  nominative  sign  in 
nouns  expressing  the  third  person  was  -8.  Now  the  oldest  forms 
of  the  singular  person-endings  in  these  languages,  so  far  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  appear  to  have  been  -mt,  -«,  -^t,  of 
which  the  first  and  third  manifestly  refer  to  the  objective  cases 
of  the  same  pronouns:  and  when  the  third  person  appears  as 
-βί,  this  is  manifestly  only  a  dialectic  softening  of  the  objective  U 
In  Hebrew  it  is  well  known  that  the  pronominal  affixes  both  of 
nouns  and  verbs  perform  the  functions  of  objective  cases  (see 
Maskil  le  Sopher,  p.  17);  and  the  late  Mr.  Gamett  proved  many 
years  ago  that  the  person-endings  of  all  the  Indo- Germanic 
verbs  are  in  statu  regiminis  (Qtuirterly  Review  y  Lvn.  pp.  93 
sqq.)*.    The  fact  is,  that  the  original  verbs  stands  on  precisely 


*  This  admirable  phUologer  Is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  important 
discoTery.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  the  author,  not  hav- 
ing the  Quarterly  Review  of  Prichard  before  him,  had  attributed  the  tme 
theory  to  that  distingnished  writer,  and  not  to  the  reviewer,  whose  name 
at  that  time  had  not  been  mentioned.  This  inadvertence  was  corrected 
by  Mr.  Qamett,  in  a  letter  dated  «<  British  Mnsenm,  May  3,  1842,**  in 
which  he  introduced  himself  to  the  author  of  the  present  book,  and 
claimed  as  his  own  the  remark  referred  to  in  the  text.  With  Mr.  Gar- 
nett's  consent  we  printed  in  1844  (Varron,  p.  290)  an  extract  from  this 
letter,  to  which  he  has  referred  in  one  of  his  papers  (Essays,  p.  269). 
It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  see  in  Mr.  Gamett*s  own  words 
the  vindication  of  his  right  to  this  linguistic  deduction.    "  If  Dr.  Prichwrd,** 
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the  same  footing  ae  the  nonn;  it  is  a  word,  of  which  the  element 
or  differential  part  might  be  found  in  a  noun,  the  constant  put 
consisting,  like  that  of  the  noun,  in  a  pronominal  element,  ex- 
pressing some  relation  of  place.  Thus  δίδω-μι  would  signify 
"giving  here,"  i.  e.  where  the  speaker  is;  δίδοΗΗ^  "giving 
where  the  person  addressed  is;"  dldohxu,  "giving  there,'' ie.  at 
any  other  place;  and  similarly  with  regard  to  τΐ^&ψμι.  Now 
the  roots  ο{δΙδωμι  and  τΐ&ημι  are  do-  and  θ£-  respectively*,  tnd 
both  of  them  represent  a  Sanscrit  a,  for  they  correspond  to  the 
verbs  dcuiami  and  dadhami.  But  in  each  case  the  root  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  person-ending  by  an  intervening  a,  and 
it  is  then  reduplicated  to  express  more  vividly  the  continuity 
of  the  action;  a  custom  which  we  find  in  the  unformed  dialects 
of  rude  tribes  even  at  the  present  day.  The  root  do  appears 
with  a  similar  prolongation  in  δώ-ρο-ν^  "a  giving  away"  (-ρβ-), 
the  case-ending  of  which  implies  mere  location,  and  does  not, 
like  the  person-endings  of  the  verb,  mark  a  particular  relative 
place.  As  the  verb  gradually  receives  its  development,  we 
find  that  the  differences  of  mood  and  tense  affect  the  termina- 
tions as  well  as  the  root;  but  this  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  for 
of  course  the  conjugation  would  not  receive  its  completion  till 


he  laye,  **ever  did  advance  that  the  pereonal-endings  of  the  verbs  are 
objecHve  or  oblique  caaes  of  pronoane,  I  have  done  him  an  injustice,  which 
I  onght  to  repair,  for  in  the  Q,  R.  I  expressly  affirmed  that  he  had  oτe^ 
looked  the  i&ct  altogether.  Indeed,  on  looking  carefully  through  his  book, 
I  find  he  speaks  of  the  suffixes  in  question  as  ahltreviated  pronouns,  bat 
never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  as  oblique  cases.  Nor  can  I  discover  th»i 
they  were  ever  considered  in  that  light  by  any  philologist  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  paper  in  the  Quarterly,  eesenius,  and  other  orien- 
talists, speak  of  them  decidedly  as  nominatives;  and  Lee,  though  here 
gards  verbal  roots  as  nouns,  speaks  indeed  of  the  suffixes  as  abbreviatd 
pronouns,  but  never  that  I  know  of  as  being  in  etatu  obiiquo.  The  ob^J 
writer  I  am  acquainted  with  who  has  at  all  adverted  to  the  fact,  is  ^^ 
late  William  Humboldt,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasional  pheno- 
menon, in  a  few  languages,  without  appearing  at  all  aware  of  the  exten- 
sive and  important  application  of  which  it  is  capable.'* 

*  The  roots  da^  do-,  dha^  <θ'€-,  are  confused  in  Latin,  for  do  mev» 
not  only  **to  give,"  but  "to  put,*'  as  is  seen  from  the  compounds  abd^ 
conderty  dedere,  &c.  Pott,  Etym.  Forsch,  ii.  114;  Bopp,  Vergl.  Or,  p.  β^^'' 
Senary,  R5m,  LautL  p.  175. 
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the  formation  of  sentences,  when  the  expression  of  the  nomi- 
native or  subjective  case  had  become  necessary  and  common; 
and  this,  by  rendering  the  person-endings  less  important,  would 
also  make  them  yield  more  readily  to  the  laws  of  euphony, 
which  required  modifications  of  the  termination  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  root  or  body  of  the  word 

348  In  treating  of  the  person-endings  we  must  consider 
them  as  the  oblique  cases  of  personal  pronouns.  The  niunber 
designated,  whether  singular,  dual,  or  plural,  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  niunbers  of  those  positional  words. 
The  divison  of  verbs  into  different  voices,  one  of  which  ex- 
presses that  the  action  is  considered  as  affecting  the  speaker 
or  person  spoken  of,  and  the  other  as  affecting  some  other 
person  or  thing,  depends  upon  a  change  in  the  case-endings; 
the  former  exhibits  that  relation  of  case  which  we  call  the  loca- 
tive, the  latter  that  which  is  termed  the  instrumental.  But  we 
must  also  examine  the  person-endings,  thus  affected  by  number 
and  voice,  in  their  appearances  as  primary  or  secondary  forms; 
that  is,  as  they  appear  affected  or  unaffected  by  the  modifi- 
cations of  tense  and  mood  to  which  the  verb  in  its  full  de- 
velopment is  subjected.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  take  the 
primary  or  simplest  forms,  explaining  them  successively  as 
they  appear  in  the  different  ipimbers  and  voices,  and  then  pro- 
cend  to  the  discussion  of  the  secondary  or  subordinate  forms. 
Throughout  we  shall  presume  a  reference  to  the  chapter  on  the 
pronouns. 

A.    PRIMARY  FORMS. 

349  IST  Person  Singular. 

That  the  conjugation  in  -^i  is  the  original  one  may  be  proved 
from  the  Greek  language  alone,  without  the  aid  of  comparative  philo- 
logy. In  the  first  place,  those  verbs  which  in  the  classical  ages  of 
Greek  literature  were  still  conjugated  in  -μι,  such  as  είμΐ^  δίδωμί^  Ζόχψ 
μ^,  φημί,  &c,  all  convey  the  most  elementary  ideas  ever  expressed  by 
verbs:  "being,"  "giving,"  "standing,"  "saying,"  &c.  They  are  words 
which  most  have  existed  in  the  oldest  and  rudest  state  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  could  not  have  owed  their  existence  to  the  obser- 
vation of  analogies  which  had  arisen  subsequently  to  that  earlier  state. 
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Again,  the  conjugation  in  -^i  is  departed  from  only  in  a  few  tensa 
(principally  the  present  and  imperfect  active)  of  the  ordinary  lebs. 
the  other  tenses  all  retain  traces,  more  or  less  dietinct,  of  ihe  oiifpioi 
form.  Thus,  though  we  have  τντηω  we  have  τνχτομοί  (whidi  is  pa- 
fectly  analogous  to  δίδομίο),  τύπτοι-μι,  hvψά'μ7p/y  Λα  Fiiudlj,& 
change  from  -μ^  to  -a>  is  explicable,  and  may  be  supported  by  oHb• 
graphical  analogies;  the  converse  is  not.  In  all  languages,  we  find  ι 
tendency  to  abridge  words  as  far  is  consistent  with  the  preserrstioQ 
of  their  meaning,  and  in  those  which  exhibit  systematic  compositki 
we  observe  a  continual  conflict  for  mastery  between  the  body  of  tk 
word  and  the  suffix.  The  original  verbs  were  very  short  and  sim^ 
and,  even  when  the  person-ending  was  retained  at  fall  length,  did  not 
fatigue  the  voice  of  the  speaker;  there  was,  therefore,  no  inmiedute 
reason  for  abolishing  the  person-endings  even  after  ihey  had  forfeited 
their  claim  to  indispensable  utility.  In  other  roots,  which  the  neces- 
sities of  language  required,  the  verbal  element  would  be  longer,  some- 
times composed  of  two  distinct  stems  or  a  stem  and  a  pnepoaito 
sometimes  of  a  heavy,  hard-sounding  stem,  with  many  consonants, 
or  in  general  the  present  tense  would  be  strengthened  by  ineertoii, 
whether  of  guna  or  anusvdra^  or  by  the  addition  of  some  pronominal 
element;  this  of  itself,  on  the  principle  we  have  mentioned,  wonii 
interfere  materially  with  the  termination,  which  when  it  became les 
necessary,  would  be  dropt  altogether.  After  this  custom  of  droppi^ 
the  ending  in  the  present  tense  had  become  common,  new  verbs  wooM 
be  formed  on  the  new,  rather  than  on  the  old  system,  and  so  at  loi^ 
the  number  of  verbs  in  -μι  would  Income  comparatively  inconsider- 
able. 

350  Supposing  -μι  to  be  the  original  ending  of  the  first  person, 
tlfe  most  natural  method  of  avoiding  an  additional  syllable,  while  ^ 
meaning  of  the  ending  was  still  retained,  would  be  by  keeping  onlj 
the  consonant  and  omitting  the  final  short  vowel;  this  plan  we  &» 
adopted  in  Latin,  though  su-m  and  inqua-m  are  the  only  verbs  wbia 
exhibit  it  in  the  present  indicative;  in  the  other  tenses  and  moods* 
is  the  regular  ending,  as  in  amaba-m,  ame-tn,  &c  Its  omission  at  v» 
end  of  the  present  indicative  is  perhaps  only  another  instance  o(th^ 
use  of  the  final  anusvara  in  Latin,  which  we  have  pointed  out  ω 
treating  of  the  accusative  case;  for  it  will  be  recollected,  the^  ^ 
final  m  is  liable  to  ecthlipsis  in  verbs  as  well  as  in  nouns.  Bot  id 
Greek  -μ  cannot,  according  to  the  laws  of  euphony,  stand  at  thi  eo« 
of  a  word;  in  shortening  the  ending,  therefore^  in  the  way  we  bsve 
supposed,  the  m  must  either  have  been  struck  out,  or  some  repreee^i' 
tative  must  have  been  substituted  for  it.     We  find  both  methoa» 
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adopted•  The  former  is  the  common  one  in  the  present  tense,  where 
we  have  χύτίχω  for  χύτίχο-μι  or  χνηχο-μ ;  the  latter  however  appears 
in  the  secondary  forms,  as  trvnto-v  for  Ι-τυΛχο-μι,.  This  interchange 
of  m  and  η  we  have  also  observed  in  the  accusative  case.  Bopp  is  in- 
clined to  suppose  (  Fer^l.  Gramm.  p.626X  that  rt^o)-/u,notr^rro-/u, 
would  be  the  original  form  of  rt^o,  in  which  he  is  guided  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Sanscrit  verbs  in  -dmt,  and  the  Greek  δίδωμι,  r^Oijfit, 
&c.  It  seems  better  to  conclude,  that,  in  cases  where  the  verb-root 
ends  with  a  consonant,  the  vowel  used  to  connect  the  stem  with  the 
suffix  would  be  a  short  o^r  £,  especially  in  forms  like  τώτ-τ-ω,  χέμτ 
ν-ω^  where  the  root  is  strengthened  by  a  consonantal  addition.  As  we 
have  suggested  above  (§  347),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots 
of  δίδωμίη  χΐ^ημίη  <&c•}  are  strengthened  by  an  inserted  a,  which  is  still 
seen  in  the  third  person  plural  in  -atft  (below,  §  360):  and  it  is  a  fair 
inference,  that  this  a  is  the  residuum  of  some  pronominal  a^unct 
analogous  to  the  r  or  ν  of  τώτ-τ-ω,  χέμ-ν-ω,  which,  therefore,  do  not 
need  any  further  corroboration.  The  long  vowel  at  the  end  of  these 
barytone  verbs  is  due  to  the  principle  of  compensation  which  we  so 
often  find  in  the  Greek  and  other  languages.  Thus  χνΛχω  would  stand 
for  χνπχομι,  as  xvTCtsig  for  xmcxeoL,  and  χύτηα  for  Tcwtxeci^  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  formation  of  the  comparative -endings  -ων 
from  'Ovg,  μάλλον  from  μάλΐ4>ν,  &c.  The  oases  of  δίδωμί  &c.,  are  quite 
di£Perent;  in  these  the  verb-root  itself  is  lengthened,  as  in  the  nouns 
δώ-ρον^  &C.J  from  the  same  root. 

351  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  first  per- 
son singular  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  was  always  designated  by 
m-,  in  the  present  indicative  of  the  old  forms  of  those  languages. 
That  this  m-  was  the  element  of  the  objective  cases  of  the  first  per- 
sonal pronouns  is  obvious.  It  is  also  clear  enough,  that  when  the  verb 
in  active,  the  person-ending  must  needs  express  an  agent;  in  other 
words,  the  action  or  doing  implied  by  the  root  must  be  set  forth  as 
proceeding  from  him;  this  is  efiected  in  the  flexion-system  of  the  lan- 
guages we  are  considering,  by  putting  the  name  of  the  agent  in  the 
instrumental,  ablative,  or,  what  is  equivalent  in  Greek,  the  genitive 
case.  The  strong  resemblance  which  subsists  between  the  instru- 
mental and  ablative  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  Greek,  and  the 
termination  -τω  of  the  third  person  imperative  active,  cannot  be  over- 
looked: and  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Gamett  (Quarterly  Beview^ 
yoLLvn.p.99,note),that  ''the  ancient  Latin  imperatives,  estod,  OtvUQd, 
and  the  analogous  Veda-imperative,  jiOatat=mOitOy  are  unequivocally 
in  the  ablative  form."  See  also  Curtius,  Sprachvergl,  Beitrage,  pp.  270 
sqq.    In  all  probability,  the  ending  -m  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of 
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the  ingtramental  mi=^m£d^  to  which  it  stands  related  as  χερ{  ά«)β 
xctQcdj  whereas  the  third  person  of  the  imperatire  pre£en  the  stiwgB 
inflexion  of  the  ablative  in  -iD[g] =-α>Α=-οθ£ν,  a  difference  of  caaeititk 
does  not  produce  any  real  difierence  in  the  meaning  of  the  prosffii 
affixed.    Indeed,  as  the  instromental  and  locatiTO  are  ofien  usediiik 
the  same  application  (§  246),  and  as  the  difiGprences  of  voice  are  is£- 
cated  by  the  contrast  of  their  distinctive  meanings,  it  would  ιρρκ 
more  reasonable  that  the  ablative  inflexion  should  have  been  vai 
thronghout  the  moods  as  an  indication  of  the  active  verb. 

352  In  the  passive  or  middle,  however,  we  shonld  expect  to  id 
indications  of  a  locative-case  in  the  personal  sofBx :  for  in  thb  Tds 
the  action  is  supposed  to  end  with  (i  e.  upon)  the  agent,  as  hM 
is  implied  in  the  name  atmcmS-padam  or  "self-form,^  given  to  it  bjtk 
Sanscrit  grammarians.  That  the  passive  verb,  in  the  languages  vlni 
we  are  considering,  had  not  in  itself  any  reflexiTe  meaning,  is  u 
obvious  &ct,  if  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  the  personal  saffius 
be  the  correct  <me,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  the  Greek  middle  f«^ 
in  particular  is  only  an  idiomatic  application  of  the  intransitiye  pes- 
sive  (Gr.  Or.  Art.  432). 

The  middle  or  passive  person-endings  are  distinguished  from  & 
active  by  a  greater  weight  and  ftdnese  of  form.  The  Brst  ^erm 
middle  in  Greek  is  -μ<α;  in  Sanscrit  it  is  wanting,  but  the  other  pa* 
sons  exhibit  a  similar  alteration  by  guna  of  the  active  per80ii-eix% 
As  the  active  -mt  points  to  the  instrumental  m^,  so  -mai  must  be  due 
to  the  locative  '■maffi ,  the  person-ending  being  in  each  instano^i  ο 
abbreviation  of  the  regular  case  of  the  pronoun.  Thus ,  if  dl-i&f 
means  "a  giving  efiected  by  me,"  or  "I  give,"  δΐ-δο-μεα  will  b^^ 
"a  giving  of  which  I  am  the  object,"  the  giver  being  presumed.  1^ 
analogy  of  the  secondary  form  -μιρ;  shows  that  the  complete  locate 
affix  -moi  must  have  been  min^maf^na;  compare  iv,  ίνα,  witbs, 
αί,  and  the  common  locative  in  t  with  the  more  original  form  -i-^' 
The  Sanscrit  third  person  imper.  mid.  tucUi-tatn  may  induce  us  to  form 
the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  person-endiogs 
in  -o,  while  those  in  -a  and  -e  are  explained  by  the  analogies  pointed 
out  above  (§  363). 

353  2nd  Person  Singular. 

The  characteristic  of  the  second  person  in  Greek  is  -^,  and  tiu^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  shortened  form  of  -tft  (which  is  retained  oiuj 
in  the  Doric  Ιό-όΙ^  though  it  appears  consistently  in  the  Sansen^ 
Zend,  and  Sclavonic),  just  as  the  Latin  -m  and  Greek  -i;  at  the  end  of 
other  tenses  are  of  the  original  -/u.  Besides  this,  we  find  a  tenninft- 
tion  -^a,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  second  personal  pronoim 
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we  have  before  pointed  out  (§  262 — 4).  In  the  imperative  it  appears 
as  -^u  This  ending  corresponds  to  the  Sansrit  -tha,  -dhi.  Bnttmann 
will  not  allow  (Ausfuhrl,  Sprachl.  §  78,  7,  Anm.  3),  that  -θα  can  be 
considered  a  termination;  he  joins  it  with  the  <;-,  which  generally 
precedes  it.  That,  however,  -da  not  -ota  is  the  ending,  will  appear 
fix>m  the  following  considerations,  in  addition  to  the  argument  deriv- 
able from  the  analogy  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  two  words  in  which  this 
termination  most  frequently  occurs,  are  οϊό&α*,  ηό^α,  obviously  words 
of  great  antiqnity.  Ώιο  first  of  these  stands  for  old-^a^  for  the  root  is 
fiS-;  the  second  for  i-s6-9a,  the  root  being  !<;-.  In  these  two  instances, 
then,  -θα  is  obviously  the  termination,  as  is  -θ&  in  the  imperatives  To- 
%t,y  φά'^ί,  I'&i,  χλΰ^ί,  ύχη-^ι,  &c.  Although  the  iS  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  root  in  such  forms  as  tUhjo&a,  ϊψηό^α^  &c.,  they  admit  of  an 
easy  explanation;  for  in  the  course  of  time  the  pronominal  nature  of 
the  termination  would  be  forgotten  or  overlooked,  and  <y,  the  ordinary 
mark  of  the  second  person,  would  be  inserted  on  a  mistaken  analogy, 
just  as  we  sometimes  find  οΐό-^ας  for  oitf-da.  This  is  Bopp*s  opinion- 
(VergL  Gramm.  p.  655);  he  formerly  thought  with  Buttmann,  that 
the  termination  was  -ά&α:  in  the  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature  (l 
p.  42),  he  remarks,  ''The  Greek  language  Is  very  fond  of  prefixing  6 
to  θ,  as  is  manifestly  evinced  by  the  passive  participle  formed  by  the 
sufQx  -da^ ;  but  prefixing  6  to  the  θ,  there  is  formed  ίϊό^είς,  μνηό&είς^ 
ΧΟη^εΙς,  <&c  Therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Greek  has  formed 
69a  out  of  the  Sanscrit  termination  ^Λα."  In  the  second  person  of 
the  Latin  perfect,  we  look  upon  Ή  as  the  person-ending,  the  preceding 
s  being  a  representative  of  ka  =  8az=,  ha,  the  proper  characteristic  of 
that  tense. 

354  The  termination  of  the  second  person  passive,  in  the  Greek 
verbs  in  -μι,  is  -dot,  as  in  tld's-oca,]  in  the  ordinary  verbs  this  is  con- 
tracted to  -j},  as  in  tVTCty  for  tvjctsocci.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that, 
though  all  Greek  verbs  keep  the  full  form  in  -μχα  for  the  first  person, 
the  second  person  is  shortened  in  this  way:  and  conversely,  though 
in  Sanscrit  the  full  form  of  the  second  person  is  invariably  preserved^ 
the  first  person  of  the  passive  is  abbreviated  quite  analogously  to  the 
abbreviation  of  the  second  person  in  the  passive  of  Greek  barytone 
verbs.  Thus  we  have 

bhar-i  φέρ-ο-μαι^ 

but  bhar-a-ei  φΰίΊί' 


*  It  seems  that  Sophocles -wrote  oU^b  in  the  2iid  person  plural:  οϊα&Β 
kel  dsvtiifOO  η^οοώκου  γράψΗ  6  Σοφοκλής'  καΙ  π  in  ο  α^  β  ηαρά  *Ομή((φ 
anh  του  nmav^atB'  (Ατως  tb  οϊΰ&Β  από  τον  οί9ατ£*  %€ηά  αυγηοηήν 
χαΐ  τά  δύο,    Bachmann,  Anecd,  π.  ρ.  358,  1.  20. 

ΡΡ 
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This  omision  of  the  <y  in  the  middle  of  QreA  yerba  has  )m 
more  than  once  explained  (see  §  114).  We  hare  bad  a  similtf  ens- 
escenoe  in  the  noons  (§  244). 

865  dRD  PfiBSON  Singular. 

Of  the  third  person  singular  we  have  little  to  say,  altar  the  g»• 
ral  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  two  preceding  suffixes,  k 
the  Doric  forms  of  verbs  in  -^i  it  is  written  -rt,,  whidi  is  etkr 
softened  into  -01  in  the  ordinary  dialects,  or  represented  bj  »,  κ  β 
the  case  in  all  the  barytone  yerbe.  For  the  imperatrre  in  -ro,  «^ 
above,  §  351. 

In  the  middle  or  passive,  the  regular  ending  -rm  is  imraz^ 
preserved  in  the  primary  forms.  We  have  already  adverted  to  tk 
inference  which  may  be  drawn  firom  the  Sanscrit  imperative  t%datm 
(§  352),  namely,  ttiat  -rat  was  originally  -τηγ.  The  form  in  Hi^ 
belong  to  a  later  falsification,  which  will  be  discoesed  in  the  prop 
place. 

866  18T  ΡκκβΟΝ  Plural. 

The  argoments  which  have  been  advanced  to  prove  the  origio^ 
identity  of  the  dnal  and  plural  of  nouns,  apply  also  to  these  boss- 
bers  in  the  verb;  besides,  Buttmann  has  shown  (Aus/uhrl.  Sprl^^l 
4,  Anm.  1),  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Oreek  verb,  the  dnal  is  acMi 
nothing  but  an  older  form  of  the  pluraL  We  shall,  therefore,  coa- 
sider  these  numbers  together. 

In  the  active  voice  the  Oreek  makes  no  distinction  between  tk 
dual  and  the  plural  of  the  first  person ;  the  Sanscrit  presents  Oie  to 
vas  or  va  for  the  first  person  of  the  dual  in  the  active  voice,  but  ^ 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  plural  mas;  compare  vayam  for  nu^^ 
Ac.  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Oramm.  p.  331). 

The  ordinary  characteristic  of  the  first  person  plural  in  Greek  i^ 
-μΒν^  the  older  form  is  -με^,  which  is  more  analogous  to  the  I^ 
-musj  and  to  the  Sanscrit  -mas.  If  our  supposition  that  the  singol^ 
-mt  stands  for  -m^,  the  instrumental  of  the  pronoun,  be  correct,  ^ 
-^s,  the  characteristic  of  the  first  person  plural  in  old  High  GenniBi 
as  well  in  the  secondary  as  in  the  primary  forms,  sets  this  fact  idoic 
clearly  before  us.  This  -mis  cannot  stand  for  iw4*,  as  Bopp  sugg«^ 
(Vergl.  Oramm.  p.  635). 

When  we  reflect  that  the  idea  of  "We,"  i.  e.  "I+you,"  cannot  be 
considered  as  contained  in  the  plurai  of  the  first  personal  ]ρτοα(0ι 
we  shall  refirain  from  adopting  the  simplest  method  of  ezpkining  ^ 
characteristic,  namely,  by  supposing  that  the  final  9  is  merel/^ 
ordinary  mark  of  the  plural  number.    If,  instead  of  this,  we  0000^ 


■wpi— ^—ϋ— wng^r 
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the  last  letter  as  the  characteristic  of  the  second  person  singalar, 
-which  is  of  coarse  allowable,  we  shall  find  this  view  harmonize  with 
all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  plural  characteristics;  it  is,  too,  the 
only  one  which  is  consistent  with  our  ά  priori  expectations.  In  the 
YSda-dialects  we  find  the  form  -mo-W  as  the  termination  of  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  active  voice:  this  shows  the  two  pronominal 
elements  at  full  lengtL 

357  In  the  middle  or  passive  voice,  the  terminations  of  the  dual 
and  plural  of  the  first  person  are  in  the  oldest  Greek  forms  ψεό^ον, 
-μ£<9θα,  -με^εν,  the  more  recent  forms  being  -μ6θΌν,  ^με^α,  where  the 
ύ  is  omitted,  as  in  the  secondary  form  of  the  first  person  plural  of 
the  active  verb  in  Sanscrit.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  consider  the 
dual  form  -μΒ^ο-ν,  or  the  ^olic  -με-^ε-ν^  as  the  genuine  charac- 
teristic of  the  first  person  plural  of  the  passive  voice.  The  first 
syllable  represents  the  element  of  the  first  person  singular,  the  θβ- 
(%o,  θα)  is,  as  we  have  shown ,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  second  person 
singular,  and  the  final  letter  is  -i;,  the  oldest  diaracteristic  of  the 
locative  case,  which  is  necessary  to  the  passive  voice. 

The  Indian  languages  furnish  analogies  confirmatory  of  this  view. 
The  characteristic  of  the  Sanscrit  active-dual  is  vas:  that  of  the  pas- 
sive-dual vorhori.  Here  the  ha  stands  for  the  second  person  (Bopp's 
Vergl,  Gramm,  p.  651).  Thus,  Sanscrit  να-Λα= Zend  να'Ζα=ί{χε; 
Sanscrit  <U'hi= Zend  daz-dhi=dldO'&ij  and  conversely  Zend  hista-M 
=  Sanscrit  tisMKa-ei,  and  Zend  dad^4-Ai=:  Sanscrit  dada-si.  The 
syllable  hai  stands  related  to  hi  as  -<yat  does  to  '6Vy  that  is,  in  the 
relation  of  locative  to  instrumental  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Zend  -mai-dh^  (for  -dhi  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  second  personal 
pronoun),  and  of  the  Sanscrit  -mahS,  "tnahai.  The  forms  -tnahiy 
-vahij  may  be  compared  with  the  less  genuine  form  -fieO'a;  they  have 
all  lost  the  final  n,  the  passive  characteristic  or  locative  ending, 
according  to  the  principle  so  often  explained  (§  114).  The  full  form 
must  have  been  -fi6-di^,  which  passed  through  -με&ον  and  -με^αι  to 
-μεΙ^α. 

356  2nd  Person  Plural. 

In  Greek  the  second  person  plural  of  the  active  voice  appears  in 
a  very  mutilated  state.  It  is  invariably  written  -Τ£,  or  in  the  dual 
-rov*  We  are  enabled,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  cognate  languages 
to  arrive  at  its  real  form.  In  Latin  it  is  "Hs  or  -tote.  In  the  per- 
fect, the  plural  in  -s-tis  must  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  singular  in  -«-a*.  In  Sanscrit  we  find  --thae  as  a  dual  or  older 
form,  and  -dha  as  the  plural,  which  is  mutilated  like  the  Greek.    A 
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oomparison  of  the  Greek  dual  -tov  with  the  Latin  plural  -tit  and  the 
Sanscnt  dual  -thas,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  stands  for  •το$,  as  -pa• 
stands  for  -μες  in  the  first  person  of  the  pluraL  We  should,  hoveTer, 
still  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  ending,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  afforded 
us  by  the  sister  languages.  It  appears  from  the  Sanscrit  t&a-«,tbat 
the  second  person  dual  is  made  up  of  a  repetition  of  the  second  per- 
son singular;  and  this  is  farther  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  Latin 
imperative  ending  'tote^-tOa-te,  with  the  old  Umbrian  -ivhto» 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  passive  characteristic  of  the  secuod 
person  plural  -ό&ε  for  -iS&ccL•,  which  in  the  dual  or  older  fonn  is  -0-9o-y 
for  '6^hpfy  and  in  which  the  repetition  of  the  second  person  sbgolu 
is  manifest. 

359  3rd  Person  Plural. 

The  third  person  plural  presents  us  with  difi&culties  oonaderably 
greater  than  either  of  the  other  two.  It  is  very  hard  to  determDe 
with  certainty  the  elements  of  which  the  dual  characteristic  is  ceo- 
posed,  and  still  harder  to  reooncDe  the  dual  with  the  plnraL 

It  is  only  in  the  historical  tenses  of  the  ordinary  Grreek,  ^  tb& 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  dual  are  distinguished  from  coe 
another:  in  the  primary  forms  they  are  the  same  in  both  actiYeani 
passive,  namely,  both  -tov  in  the  former,  and  both  -<^ov  in  the  latter; 
in  the  secondary  forms  η  is  substituted  for  ο  in  the  third  persoo.  b 
Homer  there  are  three  passages  in  which  we  find  the  tenninatioQ  -w 
in  the  third  person  of  historical  tenses,  and  Elmsley  has  shown (^ 
Aristoph.  Ach.  733),  that  in  the  Attic  writers  the  second  person  intk 
historical  tenses  was  occasionally  written  -την.  It  may  be  la^  dons, 
with  Buttmann  (Ausfuhrl  SpracJU.  §  87,  Anm,  2,  note),  that  inf- 
old Ionic  the  termination  -ov  was  used  for  the  second  and  tiiiri 
persons  of  the  dual  in  all  moods  and  tenses ;  in  the  old  Attic  ^ 
find  the  following  distinction^ — 

Primary  tenses  and  conjunctive,  2nd  and  3rd  ...  or, 
Historical  tenses  ^nd  optative,    2nd  and  3rd  .  .  .  ψ^ 
while  in  the  more  modem  Greek  the  distinction  was, 

Primary  tenses  and  conjunctive,  2nd  and  3rd  .  .  .  ov, 
Historical  tenses  and  optative,     2nd  ov,  3rd  .  .  .  i;^. 

The  same  distinction  was  observed  in  the  imperative;  only  in  tli' 
case  the  third  person  was  distinguished  by  ω  instead  of  η. 

The  letter  n,  in  many  modem  languages  an  indistinct  soond.  bis 
made  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  Greek  words  as  the  representaUT^ 
of  so  many  letters  not  much  related  to  it,  that  it  might  seem  strange 
io  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  freaks  of  language.    It  has  beec 
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mentioned  before  (§.  86)  that  there  are  only  four  consonants  whicti 
ever  stand  at  the  end  of  the  word  in  Greek,  v,  0,  ρ,  and  κ.  Of  these 
Q  occurs  very  seldom  in  this  position,  and  χ  only  twice,  in  Ix  and  όνχ, 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  peculiar  exceptions.  With  this  fact 
before  us,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  when  a  consonant  ought  to  stand 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  order  to  represent  a  significant  suffix  reduced 
to  its  consonantal  element,  this  consonant  should  so  often  be  repre- 
sented by  1/,  which  even  takes  the  place  of  <;,  the  only  other  consonant 
that  frequently  appears  in  the  same  way.  Thus  we  have  seen  -μεν  for 
-μες,  and  -tov  for  -tog  or  -teg.  On  the  same  principle,  we  may  coigec- 
tnre  that  the  third  person  dual,  -tov,  stands  for  -tots,  or  that,  as  the 
second  person-ending  is  made  up  of  the  element  of  the  second  per- 
sonal pronoun  twice  repeated,  the  third  should  be  constructed  by  a 
similar  repetition  of  the  third  person.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
the  resemblance  of  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  dual  in  the 
active  as  well  as  in  the  passive  voice ,  as  either  produced  by  accident 
or  by  a  mistaken  analogy.  In  the  passive,  as  -ό^ον  in  the  second 
person  stands  for  -όε-^Ό-ν,  a  repetition,  namely,  of  the  second  person 
singular  with  a  mark  of  the  locative  case,  so  in  the  third  person  the 
same  '0^ov  must  stand  for  -ro-ro-i/,  namely,  a  similar  repetition  of  the 
third  person  singular  with  the  same  mark  of  the  locative  case.  This 
may  seem  wonderful, — perhaps,  at  first  sight,  hardly  credible, — ^but  it 
is  the  only  way  of  explaining  the  fact,  and  etymologically  speaking 
there  is  nothing  against  it.  The  Sanscrit  presents  the  two  character- 
istics under  a  form  in  which  we  can  more  easily  recognise  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons.  In  the  active ,  the  second  person  dual  is  'tha-s  (for 
'tha-tha  or  tha-st),  the  third  -ia-s  (for  -ta-ta);  in  the  passive,  the 
second  person  dual  is  a-tha-m  (for  'thd-tJia-  with  a  locative  ending); 
the  third,  d-ta-m  or  d-te  (for  td-td  with  a  locative  ending). 

360  The  genuine  form  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  Greek 
active  verb  in  -^  is  -vti^  which  is  still  found  in  Doric  remains  (Butt- 
mann,  Ausfuhrl.  Sprl  §  107 ,  Anm.  7,  note),  and  all  verbs  give  -vtai 
in  the  middle  or  passive.  The  Boeotians  wrote  -v^i  for  -vtv  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscript.  i.  n.  1569,  a.  m,).  This  is  an  approximation  to  the 
ordinary  Greek,  in  which  the  termination  is  -{J[}<y^,  or  -dt  with  a 
compensation  for  the  -v.  The  Dorians  wrote  dvdovti,  the  Boeotians 
dsSoav^L^  the  Attics  δίδόαόι  or  dtdovtSi.  We  have  mentioned  before 
that  the  roots  of  the  verbs  δίδωμί  and  tl^^μL•  are  Ο^ε-,  άο-,  and  that  the 
length  of  the  penultima  is  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  a  short  a 
which  connects  the  root  with  the  affix  (§  347).  This  addition  to  the 
root  is  not  found  in  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  plural,  δίδομεν, 
δlδotε,tl^'εμεv,  tl&εtε,  on  account  of  the  greater  weight  of  these  forms. 
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Now  the  first  and  second  x>ersons  of  the  plural  are  proparozytone,  \nX 
the  third  is  parozytone.    As  the  contracted  forme  iySovoi^  Ti^a^ 
UStaoL•,  daxvviSij  are  properispome,  we  may  conclude  thai  tiie  accentoA- 
tion  of  δίδόντι,  til&iwi,  is  correct,  that  the  fuller  fonns  were  Moa^m, 
ti/Ha-VTiy  and  that  the  additional  vowel  was  lost  at  a  later  period  in 
the  third  than  in  the  two  other  persons  of  the  plural.    This  view  ii 
confirmed  by  theBoeotic  δεδόανΟ^ί  and  the  Attic  δυδόαόί,τιΧ^ίάόί,  Thii 
a  short  a  is  frequently  substituted  for  a  y,  we  have  shown  in  treiting 
of  the  dedensions,  and  we  find  instances  of  it  in  the  texuea  of  tk 
verb:  thus  we  have  xsxiUcrrot  for  xixA/vroei,  όοίΰοίαχο  for  eotfotno,^ 
The  V  in  διδόντι  would  therefore  become  a  short  a,  and  not  a  long  one 
as  in  διδόάόί,  unless  we  suppose  an  original  form  δώοα-νζΐ,  vludi 
became  δεδόανί^ι  in  Boeotic,  and,  substituting  a  for  ν  and  β  for  ^  κ• 
cording  to  the  common  practice,  διδοά-α-όί  or  διδόάϋι  in  Attic  Tbsi 
a  final  a  of  the  crude  verb  is  implied  in  the  termination  -otfi  nuy  ^ 
also  inferred  firom  the  perfect  active,  which  invariably  termixtttes in 
a,  and  uniformly  exhibits  this  form  of  the  third  person  plnnJ.  We 
cannot  believe  that  this  final  a  was  found  in  the  present  tesse  d 
verbs  which  were  otherwise  strengthened  by  pronominal  additions. 
The  form  δειχνύααί,  to  which  Bopp  adverts  (VerffL  Ghramm.  p.  66^\ 
appears  to  be  the  ofiGspring  of  a  later  use  of  analogy,  and  was  periupi 
suggested  by  the  wish  to  avoid  any  risk  of  a  confusion  with  the  bd• 
gular  δείτίνϋόι.    The  greater  weight  of  the  person-su£Bx  ezplvm  "^ 
form  xt^iataL•,  tUHvtca,.  We  must  conclude  that  the  xi,  passed  throogk 
θ&  into  tf t  before  the  ν  was  lost,  and  then  the  change  of  δ(6όΐΚϋ  '^ 
δυδ(Λ6ι^  xi^knii  into  xiJ^eloL•,  &c,  is  the  same  as  that  of  τώηον^ 
into  xvjttovoa,  ivg,  into  dg,  &c. 

361  The  Sanscrit  presents  us  with  the  fullest  analogy  for  this  to 
of  the  third  person,  both  in  the  active  and  the  passive — the  fbrs? 
being  -fUi,  the  latter  -nti  or  -ntai.    In  Latin  and  old  High  Genasi  it 
is  -n^  in  the  active.  The  Latin  passive  form  in  -ntur  must  beresem<i 
for  a  special  discussion.     Dr.  Prichard  (Eastern  Origin  of  tki  C^ 
Nations,  pp.  134  foil.)  first  called  attention  to  the  oonnezioii  snhsiatii^ 
between  the  Welsh  pronoun  hwynt^  "they"  (written  ynt  when  used  ti 
a  sufiBx)  and  the  Welsh  characteristics  of  the  third  person  pluial,  sfS, 
-ent,  or  -ynt.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  the  comet 
view  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  pronoun  kwynt  a^i 
these  sufiBxes  in  Welsh.  The  fact  is,  we  conceive,  that  theie  an  tv.• 
uses  of  nt  considered  as  a  reduplication  of  the  third  pronominal  eiemG^'- 
It  is  (1)  a  sign  of  the  neuter  plural  (§  239),  and  as  sach  appean  io 
htoy^nt;  (2)  a  repeated  demonstrative,  as  in  the  third  person  plsxai 
of  verbs.    In  this  latter  use,  Mr.  Oamett  (Quartefiy  Review,  Vd 
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t^vn.  p.  100)  considers  it  analogous  to  the  Esthonian  need=^iUi,  and 
derives  it  from  a  combination  of  the  demonstrative  roots  na-{-ta.  The 
latter  we  have  already;  of  the  former  he  gives  the  following  instances: 
— na  in  the  Finnish  dialects  "this"  or  "that;"  Pali  nam^  "that;" 
Greek  vtv,  "him,"  "her,"  "them;"  Sanscrit  ace.  dual,  nau,  "us-two;" 
Gr.  νώϊ;  Sclav,  dat.  noma;  Plur.  Sanscr.  accus.  nas;  Zend  no;  Latin 
nos;  Welsh  ni;  Sclav,  gen.  nas;  Pali  nS,  nd,  "those."  We  have 
before  stated  our  belief  that  all  these  have  arisen  from  an  obscurer 
pronunciation  of  the  demonstrative  t.  That  η  stands  for  this  t  in  the 
person-endings  is  shown  by  the  secondary  forms  hwttB-v  for  Itxntt^v, 
&a,  and  we  believe  with  Euhn  {de  Conjugatione  in  -μι,  pp.  23,  31), 
that  the  first  consonant  in  the  plural  termination  -nti  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  demonstrative  element  -t,  so  that  the  whole  is  a  repetition 
of  the  third  person  singular,  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  other 
persons  which  we  have  seen  used  to  form  their  plural.  The  voices 
are  distinguished  by  the  same  difference  of  case  as  in  the  other  in• 
flexions.  The  Doric  dialect  has  preserved  -mrco,  the  true  form  of  the 
imperative  active  (Ahrens,  Dial,  Dor.  p.  296).  The  Attic  -vtaiv,  and 
still  more  the  later  -ταχ^αν,  are  due  to  corrupt  analogies. 


B.    SECONDAKY  FORMS. 

362  The  secondary  forms  of  the  person-endings  are  generally 
shorter  varieties  of  the  primary  forms:  this  abbreviation  is  caused,  as 
we  have  already  hinted ,  by  the  augmented  length  of  the  verb  in  ihe 
historical  tenses.  The  first  person  singular  is  marked  by  -i;,  a  repre- 
sentative of  -μ  or  -μι.  The  same  substitution  takes  place  in  the 
Frankish  language  in  the  present  tense:  thus  we  have  machon^  "I 
make,"  machos,  "thou  makest,"  machot,  "he  makes"  and  "ye  make," 
but  machomes  and  mackont  for  the  first  and  third  persons  plural.  We 
find  the  same  letter  standing  for  -rt  in  the  third  person  singular,  and 
for  'Vti,  in  the  third  person  pluraL  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  tiie 
regular  abbreviation  of  the  third  person  plural ,  for,  though  we  have 
beside  it  a  longer  form  in  -dai;  as  the  termination  of  the  third  person 
in  some  of  the  historical  tenses  both  active  and  passive,  we  consider 
this  as  an  illegitimate  and  later  sufQx.  Eminent  philologers  (Butt- 
mann,  Aus/Ohrl.  Sprl  §  107,  Anm.  7,  note;  Bopp,  Annals  of  Oriental 
iMerat.  p.  60)  regard  this  -6av  as  the  third  person  plural  of  the  verb 
substantive;  an  opinion  from  which  we  entirely  dissent,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason: — those  tenses  in  which  this  ending  occurs  do  not  offer 
any  trace  of  a  periphrastic  formation  in  the  other  persons.    Let  us 
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take  a  simple  instanoe.    The  imperfect  of  τίθι^μι  nms  thus  in  the 
active  and  passive : 

AotiTO.  PaMiTe. 

ίτ1^ψ(τ)  hl^B-xo 

hl»B'TS  h:l»B'6^B 

hl^B^cev  •  itl^B-vto 

Now  if  we  compare  these  two  forms  with  any  common  form  of  &e 
imperfect  indicative,  itvxtov,  for  example,  we  shall  find  that  thg 
correspond  exactly  except  in  the  third  person  pluraL  We  can  hardly 
believe,  therefore,  that  when  such  an  absolute  correspondence  exists  in 
every  other  person,  both  active  and  passive,  the  third  person  ^iwnld 
the  active  alone  should  be  really  different  in  nature  and  origin.  In 
the  analogies  for  such  a  variation,  for  instance,  the  third  person  plonl 
of  the  perfect  passive  τετνμμΑν(Κ  bUsL^  the  third  person  of  the  Sanscrit 
periphrastic  future,  and  the  second  plural  of  the  Latin  passive  verb, 
mentioned  above,  we  have  dear  indications  of  a  participle,  whidiia 
the  last  two  cases  appears  alone;  but  in  the  case  under  consideratioD, 
the  first  part  of  Itl^B-oav  for  instance  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
participle  which  could  be  joined  with  the  substantive  verb  to  form  i 
person  of  IrUhjfv.  Accordingly  we  must  seek  to  show  rather  that  tl^ 
plural  endings  ItvJCto-v^  hl^B-ocevweTe  originally  the  same,  than  tbat 
they  were  different.  And  this  we  think  possible.  If  we  compare  tiie 
common  ending  of  the  third  person  plural  in  the  present  tense,  nam^ 
-<y^v),  with  the  old  one  in  -vth  we  observe  the  following  facts,  h 
the  present  tense  a  compensation  has  been  made  for  the  loss  of  the  -f 
in  the  original  ending,  and  zvJcrovOL•  stands  for  tvmov%p,  and  ultimata 
for  tVTCXovti-  The  ν  Ιφελκνότνκόν  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  this 
termination,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  may  h»Te 
owed  its  origin  to  an  indistinct  feeling  that  the  η  included  in  tbe 
diphthong  before  the  ending  was  still  wanting,  or  from  a  mistaken 
analogy :  that,  however,  it  was  not  essential  is  shown  by  the  hd  tbit 
it  never  appears  before  a  consonant.  Supposing  then  that  the  origin^ 
forms  of  the  imperfect  were  bciJ&ia'Vti  and  hvjcro-wi,  whidi  may  i» 
inferred  from  the  middle  IxI^bvto,  IxvmovtOy  and  fr^m  the  old  Doric 
accentuation  of  Ιλέγσρ,  Itwcop,  Ιφάόαν  (Ahrens,  de  Dialect.  Dor,  pp 
28  sqq.),  we  have  only  to  inquire  what  abbreviations  would  most 
probably  result  from  the  greater  weight  of  the  form.     The  enstiug 
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UtvXTOV  leads  us  to  Ιτί&Βαν=ΙτΙ&ην ;  and  as  this  would  be  identical 
with  the  singular,  the  analogy  of  ηδαν^Ι-εόα-ντί  and  of  aorists  like 
UrOtf^a-Vj  assisted  by  the  -6l-v  of  the  present,  would  readily  suggest 
the  insertion  of  6.  The  thoroughly  corrupt  τυΛτέτω-όαν  from  ttm- 
χέζω  J  shows  to  what  an  extent  this  secondary  process  might  be  car- 
ried. In  Sanscrit  we  have  ahharn^  ϊφαόαν^  by  the  side  of  adadthSy 
ΙδΙδοόαν;  in  the  former  case  the  -n  of  the  suffix  -nt  is  alone  retained, 
in  the  latter  t  is  preserved  and  softened  into  «. 

363  We  have  thus  seen  that  in  the  active  voice,  the  secondary 
forms,  when  they  differ  from  the  primary,  are  generally  corrupted  or 
mutilated.  The  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
secondary  form  in  the  passive,  which  is  written  -μηιν  instead  of  -/liCK^ 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen  above  (§  352),  must  have  been  the  origi- 
nal inflexion.  Of  the  other  person-endings^  the  first  and  second  dual 
and  plural  do  not  differ  from  the  primary  passive  forms.  The  third 
dual  is,  as  we  have  mentioned ,  -ό&ην  instead  of  -ύ^ον^  which  again 
is  more  genuine.  The  second  and  third  singular  and  the  third  plural 
differ  from  the  primary  passive  forms  by  being  written  -fio,  -το,  -vro, 
instead  of  -om^  -^ai^  -vxau  The  second  person  singular  is  generally 
subjected  to  a  contraction  similar  to  that  of  the  primary  form; 
namely,  as  tvTCTSoai  becomes  χνΛχχ^  or  twtrsh  so  Itthtts-oo  and  itv- 
φα-όο  become  itwttov  and  iτύί|fω» 

Bopp  (Vergl,  Gramm.  680)  and  Euhn  (cie  Conjugatione  in  -μ^, 
p.  25)  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  middle  or  passive  forms  are 
reduplications,  namely,  -μα6  for  -μ4ψι  or  μ&μα^  and  so  on;  so  that  the 
agent  as  well  as  the  object  of  the  action  are  expressed  by  the  afOx. 
The  latter  sees  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  secondary  form  -μΐ}ν, 
which  he  thinks  stands  for  μημ  or  μαμ.  This  opinion  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  person-endings  are  nomi- 
native cases.  We  have  already  shown  that  this  is  an  untenable  hypo- 
thesis. But  there  are  other  objections  to  this  theory  respecting  the 
person-ending.  If  we  may  consider  the  active  forms  as  inflexions  of 
the  affix,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  same  explanation  will  apply 
to  the  middle  form,  and  there  can  be  no  more  reason  why  part  of  the 
active  ending  should  be  included  in  the  middle^  than  there  would  be 
for  supposing  that  the  locative  ending  must  include  the  ablative. 
Besides,  in  the  remaining  pronominal  elements,  which  still  maintain 
an  independent  existence  as  particles,  we  have  forms  analogous  to  all 
the  person-endings  of  the  verbs,  and  these  particles  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  reduplications;  why  then  should  we  attempt  such  an  ex- 
planation in  the  other  case?  The  third  pronominal  root  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  analogies  to  the  person-endings :  toi  (corresponding 
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to  the  third  person  singular  active);  to  (corresponding  to  the  Uai 
person  singular  passive,  secondary  form)  ;  ts  for  re-v,  comp.  acE,  3ffr,  ta. 
(corresponding  to  the  second  person  plural  active  fi>r  xb-v  or  ts-$). 
The  first,  the  following:  μο^=μΐ  (corresponding  to  the  first  peraoi 
singular  active) ;  μή=μΜ,  comp.  dy ,  dal,  Ac.  (oorresponding  to  Ut 
first  person  singular  passive) ;  μέν  (corresponding  to  the  first  penes 
plural  active,  though  the  final  letter  is  of  different  origin);  μ!ηρ  (oor- 
responding to  the  first  person  singular  passive,  secondary  form.  F» 
the  change  of  ocu^  tai^  into  60y  to,  we  may  compare  ar-po  with  χαρα^ 
ύχό  with  imccli  Ac 

364  The  following  table  will  enable  the  student  to  eetimaie  it 
one  view  the  difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  of 
the  person-endings  in  the  two  voices. 

ΑΟΉΥΕ. 


Primary  form 
Secondary  form 


SINGULAR. 
IS  3 

-fu       l^i,  -θα,  -θ»,  Hgi-trnp-ti, -<l*,  -t 
-V       l-g,  -θα  I  -V 


Primary  form 
Secondary  form 


Primary  form 
Secondary  form 


DUAL. 
1  9 

—  i-rov 

—  \-τσν 

PLURAL. 
•    1  9 

-μες,  -μεν  Ι       -Τ6 
-μες,  -μεν  \      -ra 


3 

Ι -τον 
Ι-χην 


-ντο,  'Vtt.,'U9%r\l]oi(v) 
-ν,  ['6αν] 


PASSIVE. 


Primary  form 
Secondary  form 


Primary  form 
Secondary  form 


Primary  form 
Secondary  form 


SINQULAR. 
1  9 

-μην   Ι'όο,  'Ov,  -ω 

DUAL. 
1  9 


ι 
-με^'α 


PLURAL. 
9 


3 

Ι -rat 
Ι -10 

3 


-VtCCt,  'CCtCCl• 

-vto,  'Ceto 
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365  The  person-endings  in  Latin  have  been  occasionallj  died; 
but  they  involve  some  difQculties ,  which  seem  to  invite  a  special  dis- 
.  cussion.    In  the  active  these  are  preserved  more  uedthiully  than  in 
the  Grreek,  because  the  laws  of  the  language  do  not  forbid  either  m  or 
t,  the  signs  of  the  first  and  third  person,  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
word.    In  the  present  indicative ,  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular 
is  invariably  wanting,  except  in  the  case  of  aum  and  inquam.    The 
passive  presents  much  greater  difficulties.    If  we  compare  amo,  amaty 
amant,  amare,  with  their  passive  forms  amo-r^  amat-ury  amant-ury 
amaruefy  we  should  be  inclined  at  first  to  suppose  that  the  termina- 
tion r  or  BTy  Wy  was  sufficient  to  convert  an  active  into  a  passive 
form.    But  then,  what  does  this  termination  mean,  and  how  are  we 
to  explain  amaria  and  amanmiy   which  do  not  receive  it?     Bopp 
{Anndla  of  Oriental  Literature,  l  p.  62;  VergL  Gramm.  p.  688)  and 
Pott  {Etymol.  Forech.  l  p.  133, 6)  suppose  that  this  final  r  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  the  termination  of  the  second 
person  singular  being  an  inversion  for  amcheir:  Euhn  (/.  I,  p.  26, 
note)  suggests  that  it  may  represent  the  radical  consonant  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.    The  latter  ooi\jecture  rests  on  assumptions  respecting 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  person-endings  of  which  we  have  before 
expressed  our  disapprobation.    The  opinion  which  Bopp  first  stated, 
and  which  he  has  now  resumed  after  having  abandoned  it,  rests  upon 
nothing  except  the  analogy  of  the  Sclavonic,  Lithuanian,  and  other 
modem  languages*.    And  this  analogy  does  not  furnish  j>rtma  facie 
evidence  of  the  same  value  as  the  consistent  harmony  of  Greek  and 
Sanscrit,  which  shows  that  the  person-endings  are  inflexions  of  the 
pronouns,  the  active  representing  an  ablative  or  instrumental,  and  the 
passive  a  locative  case.    In  the  active  of  the  Latin  verb,  the  case  of 
the  pronoun  is  not  fully  expressed,  but  we  should  infer  from  the 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  person-endings  that  the  original  forms  exhibited 
the  ablative  or  instrumental  inflexions,  and  this  inference  is  confirmed 
by  the  imperatives  in  -tOy  -tudy  -to-te  (Gamett,  Essay  a  j  p.  99,  note). 


*  We  cannot  help  regarding  it  ae  an  indirect  testimony  against  the 
soundness  of  this  hypothesis,  when  we  find  it  warmly  espoused  by  a 
writer  who  seems  to  be  unable  to  take  a  correct  view  on  any  point  of 
grammatical  criticism.  The  Professor  of  Ck>mparatiTe  Philology  whose 
ludicrous  suggestions  have  been  noticed  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
has  written  a  long  paper  {Proc,  of  the  PhiloL  Soc,  Vol.  τ.  nos.  107, 108),  to 
show  that  the  r  which  marks  the  person-endings  of  the  Latin  passive  verb, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  accusative  se  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  and  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  seek  for  a  siniilar  explanation  of  the  Greek  ter- 
mination -ai,  forgetting  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  e,  and  was 
also  represented  by  -ην,  -α,  -ov,  and  -o.  But,  as  Alcibiades  says,  sre^l 
όμοΐογονμένης  άνοιας  o4dhf  άψ  natwbv  λέγοίτο* 
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That  the  paeeiye  person-endings  in  Latin  exliibit  an  obliqiie  case  ^ 
the  same  force  as  that  which  marks  the  paasiye  in  Greek  miy  be 
proved  to  demonstration.     The  steps  of  the  proof  are  as  Movi. 
(1)  The  fullest  forms  of  the  passive  inflexicm  in  Greek  are  -oi,  -ip 
(like  deU,  δήν%  with  weaker  forms  in  -ov,  -a,  -a  (2)  CorrespoDdingk 
these  we  have  adverbial  inflexions  in  -δην,  -δον,  -β<ε.    (3)  The»  ad- 
verbial inflexions  have  the  same  force  as  the  Latin  adverbs  in  -tk 
and  "ter;  compare  βά-δην  with  pedeterUtm^  and  6μοθτγια-λ>ν  viti 
coneordi-ter,  (4)  In  the  isolated  form  igi-tvr  this  ending  appears  wiui 
the  short  u  instead  of  β,  as  in  the  third  person  singolar  and  {drnil  of 
the  Latin  passive  verb.    And  there  can  be  no  donbt  as  to  its  loatm 
meaning.    According  to  Feetna  (p.  105  MfiUer)  igihtr  eignifiee  «^ 
postea^  twn.    It  means  "  thereupon**  in  a  fragment  of  the  zn  Tabla 
(Varron.  p.  203):  si  in  jus  vocat^  m*  it,  antestator;  igittar  em  «g«to. 
And  it  denotes  "then'*  as  the  antecedent  to  quando  in  Piantos,  Miki 
Glor.  UL  1,  177:  quando  habebo,  igitur  rationem  mectrum  fabrican» 
dabo.    From  all  this  it  is  certain ,  if  any  thing  can  be  certain  in  ρΐά• 
lology,  that  the  -ur  or  -er  of  the  Latin  passive  is  a  locative  ending 
equivalent  to  the  -i^  or  -cu  of  the  Greek.    It  is  only  in  the  UM 
person,  singular  and  plural,  that  we  have  the  affix  complete.   Tk 
first  person  singular  has  suflered  a  contraction  similar  to  that  witicii 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  Sanscrit :  amor  stands  for  amomitr,  as 
bharS  does  for  bharami.    The  first  person  plural  is  also  contrwied 
{amamur  stcmds  for  amamusur) ,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.   Tbe 
second  persons  singular  |and  plural  require  a  diflerent  e3q)laoatioii• 
(a)  The  former,  which  ends  in  -ris  or  -re,  is  thought  by  Pott  an^ 
Bopp  to  be  reducible  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  persons,  according  to 
the  theory  which  they  have  adopted  regarding  their  formation.  Thos 
Pott  says  (Etym,  Forsch,  i.  p.  136)  that  ama-ri-s  is  equivalent  to 
amae  se,  the  final  8  being  the  reflexive  pronoun ,  and  the  ri  being  ibe 
usual  alteration  of  the  complete  [second  person-ending  Ή,     Bojf 
(  Vergl,  Gramm,  p.  688)  doubts  whether  to  adopt  this  view,  or  to  rap- 
pose  that  there  is  a  metathesis  of  the  ending,  so  that  amaris  stands 
for  amasir.    There  are  several  objections  to  this  mode  of  considering 
the  subject,  even  though  we  should  suppose  that  the  final  r  of  the 
imaginary   amaair    could   be    taken  as    the    sign  of  the   locative 
case,  which  would  leave   the  vowel  i  unexplained.     In   the  Μ 
place,  this  hypothesis  creates  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  ending  -f^y 
which  is  found  consistently  in  the  imperative  and  generally  in  the 
oblique  moods  and  tenses,  even  in  the  best  writers;  for,  if  ibis -ft  ^ 
merely  the  mark  of  the  second  person,  the  second  persons  in  question 
are  all  active  forms.    Again,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  acure 
voice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  verb  the  second  person  of  the  imperative 
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Lffers  from  the  others,  in  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  person,  not  in 
le  want  of  any  other  characteristic.  Thus,  we  have  twcte,  ama^  &c. 
he  principle  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  occasioned  an  omission  of 
[le  nominative  sign  in  the  vocative  case  (above  ^  §  252).  Analogy 
roald ,  therefore,  favour  the  supposition  that  the  -^  which  is  omitted 
ci  amare  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  not  a  mark  of  the 
passive  voice.  The  word  amare ^  which  remains,  is  identical  with  the 
[ifinitive  active.  Now  the  infinitive  and  imperative  have  other  points 
f  resemblance  in  regard  to  form,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter; 
huB  rin^ot,  the  second  person  singular  first  aorist  imperative  middle, 
Qight  be  thought  the  same  word  as  χύψεα,  the  first  aorist  infinitive 
ictive:  it  is  also  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Greek,  that  the  infini- 
ive  is  often  used  for  the  imperative.  The  Latin  infinitive  in  -re  cor- 
*esponds,  as  we  shall  show  more  at  length  hereafter^  to  the  ^olic 
nfinitive  in  .t^=:-<5^;  they  are  both  verbals,  formed  with  the  second 
pronominal  su£6x,  and  used  in  the  locative  case.  We  shall  also 
mdeavour  to  prove  that  a  passive  verbal  is  formed  from  the  active 
infinitive.  Now  the  difiPerence  between  amare  and  amarier  is  one  of 
case  only :  the  more  common  form  of  the  latter  word  is  amari^  in 
which  even  this  difference  is  neglected,  for  the  i  belongs  to  the  verbal 
in  -ris^'Sis,  as  appears  from  the  forms  amaris,  γέλαϊς.  All  things 
considered,  it  appears  to  be  far  from  improbable  that  the  second  per- 
son passive,  amare,  is  this  verbal  which  is  also  used  for  the  infinitive, 
and  that  amaris  was  formed,  by  an  addition  of  the  characteristic  of 
the  second  person,  on  a  mistaken  analogy.  Κ  this  supposition  cannot 
be  admitted,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  r  of  amaris,  &c.  represents 
the  θ  which  is  inserted  in  certain  forms  as  a  mark  of  the  passive  in 
Greek.  That  r  had  this  value  in  old  Latin  and  the  other  Italian 
languages  is  well  known  (Varron.  p.  82).  And  it  is  possible  that  the 
r  at  the  end  of  igitur,  sapienter,  &c,  was  identical  in  origin  as  in  use 
with  the  Greek  -d'u  (b)  We  might  suppose  that  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  Latin  passive  verb,  which  ends  in  -mini,  bore  a  similar 
relation  to  the  Greek  infinitive  in  -μενίχι,  and  indeed  this  has  been 
suggested  by  Gr&fe  (das  Sanskrit  Verbum^  p.  120).  That  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  second  person  plural  is  a  participle 
in  the  nominative  case  with  the  copula  suppressed,  formed  indeed  by 
the  same  pronominal  suffix  as  the  Greek  infinitive  referred  to,  but  not 
used  like  it  in  the  locative,  appears  from  the  following  considerations, 
which  were  first  brought  forward  by  Bopp  (Annals  of  Oriental  Lit.  i. 
p.  51 ;  Vergl.  Oramm.  p.  689).  It  is  clear  that  the  Latins  had  a 
passive  participle  in  -minus:  we  find  it  rather  shortened  in  alu-mnus; 
Vertihmnus  (comp.  χρηδεμνσν,  Ac) ;  calu-mnus  presumed  in  calurmnia^ 
and  obviously  the  participle  of  calvor  (Gains,  L.  233,  pr.  D.  de  Verb, 
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Signif.;    Varron.  p.   204);   αποΙΠ'ηίηηδ;  tertHnna;  da-wnM»  Ac; 
and  at  fall  length  in  ter-minuSf  fe-mina,  and  ge-mm  for  gmmm. 
In  the  imperative  it  is  written  -mtnor,  as  in  amamtnof.  Now  the 
sign  of  the  plural  nominatiye  in  the  old  Umbrian  is-  -r;  thus  we  ban 
in  the  Engabine  tables  stibator,  8crehUor  for  βίώασΗ,  icriptiy  cam- 
sponding  to  a  singular  form  in  ^,  as  orto,  subato  for  ortiM,  nbatta; 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  the  Latins  had  a  smgolarinpcn- 
tive  in  -ifnino  ;  thus  we  find  f amino  =  didto ,  in  Festus  (p.  87),  frt- 
faminor=prasfato^  in  Cato  {R,  B.  141),  and  in  an  inscriptioD,  pubKiitBd 
by  Gruter  (p.  204),  we  have  is  eum  agrvm  net  habeto  net /nam, 
where  the  participle  in  -mtno  is  clearly  used  for  the  third  perwrn  sa- 
gular.  There  need  be  no  confusion  between  the  «r  of  -minor  and  tbt 
which  marks  the  other  persons  of  the  passive  voice.  As  -r  is  the  niik 
of  both  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  in  the  Umbriu,  η 
its  substitute  -s  designated  both  of  the  same  cases  in  old  Latin,  tod 
its  vocalization  -t  again  the  same  two  cases  in  the  more  modem  state 
of  the  language.    Nor  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  tenmaation  b 
fixed,  and  does  not  change  according  to  the  gender  of  the  sabstaotrre; 
for  when  the  use  of  this  participle  without  the  verb  estia  became  pff* 
manent  and  regular,  the  gender  of  course  would  not  change:  if  it  dii 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  investigate  the  form  at  all,  since  it  vo^ 
then  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Greek  use  of  the  patticiflt 
for  the  third  person  of  the  perfect  passive,  ζετνμμένοί  ebrf  being  tb 
regular  form.     In  this  case,  however,  the  copula  is  never  onitted  | 
At  least,  it  is  dear  that  in  the  only  instance  which  has  been  qnctec 
to  prove  the  contrary*,  namely,  ^schyL  Emnen.  340,  the  true  Rtfcf  ' 
is  not  0πευδόμεναί,  for  the  immediately  following  Ιμχας,  χαταφέρα  ^^  I 
would  then  be  intolerable;  and  the  μτ^  ig  ayxQUiw  iilOHVVoci^ 
have  no  meaning,  if  applied  to  the  Eumenides,  whose  special  Insa» 
was  to  impeach  the  homicide.  Having  regard  to  the  metre  and  to  tiif  I 
whole  context  we  have  ventured  to  read  the  passage  thus  in  oαrΓ^ 
cension  of  the  Eumenides  (Lond.  1848):  I 

όηενδόμίνος  d'  άφελεΐν  uvk  χάόδε  μερίμνα^^ 

d'sov  &  atiXuav  Ιμαϊς  Xsttcag  ImxQcdvav, 

μηδ*  Is  SyxQiASiv  iMuv,  \ 

Ζά)ς  αίμΛ6χαγϊς  άξ^^μιΰον  ίΟνος  τόδε  λίόχα^ 

ας  ά«ηξ^6όcctOf 

ί  e.  '^iSeus,  being  anxious  (making  a  business  for  himsdf^  d,  A^ 
147)  to  relieve  every  one  ftom  these  cares,  and  by  my  mimstraucesi• 


*  In  MAch,  Suppl  40,  we  oaght  to  read  ^«ιχεχΖόμ^θα.    The  chisf«  ^ 
number  in  the  antietrophe  merely  indicates,  as  nsni^  a  solo  by  the  Corrpbci^ 
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>btain  an  immnnity  for  tbe  gods,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  trials, 
las  renounced  all  intercourse  or  dealings  with  the  odious  race  of 
lomicides."  Although  we  do  not  believe  that  the  participle  in  -μένος 
Β  used  as  a  primary  predicate  without  the  copula,  we  are  aware  that 
^th  other  participles  this  construction  is  not  uncommon  (see  ^schyl. 
Agam,  169,  515,  ed.  Elausen).  And  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves to  find  Greek  analogies  for  a  phenomenon  which  is  one  of 
bhe  most  singular  features  of  the  Latin  language.  The  best  syn- 
tactical parallel  for  Bopp's  explanation  of  the  second  person  plural 
passive  in  Latin,  is  one  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
goage.  There  is  a  periphrastic  future  in  that  language,  of  which  the 
third  person,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  appears  to  be  nothing  else 
than  the  nominative  masculine  of  a  participle  having  a  future  sense 
and  formed  by  the  suffix  tri.  In  the  nominative  case  singular  of  this 
participle  the  r  is  left  out  and  a  long  d  substituted  for  it,  as  in  data, 
"about  to  give"  (daturus)]  but  the  nominative  of  the  dual  and  plural 
are  datdrauy  ddtdrae.  The  first  and  second  persons  of  this  future  are 
expressed  by  a  combination  of  this  participle  with  the  verb  substan- 
tive, as  will  apear  from  the  following  scheme: 


Sing. 

Dual. 

Plur. 

1 

Ddtdmi 

Ddtdsvas 

Ddtdsmas 

2 

Ddtdsi 

Ddtdsthaa 

Ddtdstha 

3 

Ddtd 

Ddtdrau 

Ddtdras 

In  the  first  and  second  persons  the  participle  and  verb  are  sometimes 
separated  by  the  intervention  of  other  words,  &b  ία  kartd  tad  asmi 
tS,  "I  will  do  this  for  you," — facturua  hoc  sum  tibi  (Mahd-BMrata)  ; 
katham  trdtd  parasutdn  asit  "why  are  you  going  to  preserve  iiie 
sons  of  another?" — cur  servaturua  alius  filios  esi  (Bdmdyana).  The 
suggestion  of  Ewald,  in  his  review  of  Grafe  (Zeitschri/t  fur  die  Kunde 
des  MorgerUandes  for  1837,  pp.  110  foil.),  that  -mini  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Sanscrit  -dhvamj  does  not  appear  to  us  to  merit  any  serious 
attention. 

366  We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  person-suffixes  without 
making  a  few  remarks  on  an  interesting  phenomenon  which  Bopp  was 
the  first  to  explain  satisfactorily,  and  which  he  calls  the  'influence  of 
the  weight  of  the  person-endings."  Every  student  of  Greek  grammar 
must  have  remarked,  that  though  the  existing  verbs  in  -μι  are  all 
formed  from  roots  ending  in  a  vowel  or  -Wj  which  is  regularly  length- 
ened when  joined  to  the  person-endings ,  yet  this  is  the  case  only  in 
the  singular  of  the  active  voice.  The  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non is  as  follows.   In  the  process  of  abbreviation  always  going  on  in 
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laDgoages  which  admit  of  indefinite  composition,  there  is  a  war  betvea 
the  body  of  the  word  and  its  appendages;  and  when  these  kites 
become  veiy  weighty,  the  curtailment  M\a  upon  the  body  of  the  wtau. 
Now  all  the  dual  or  plural  person-endings  are  duplicates  of  the  as- 
gular,  and,  therefore,  twice  as  heavy,  and  the  passiTe  endings  aie,  as 
we  have  seen,  necessarily  fuller  than  the  active.  Accordingly,  to  keep 
up  the  equilibrium  of  the  verb,  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  root  shoeH 
be  left  in  its  simple  form  in  those  persons  where  a  heavier  system  d 
terminations  was  adopted•  In  the  third  person  plural  ac^Te  the  k^ 
syllable  is  retained,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  by  a  sacrifice  of  part  d 
the  termination.  For  the  rest,  we  may  repeat  what  we  have  said 
before,  that  a  principle  of  equilibrium  or  compensation  is  olraerred 
throughout  the  Greek  language,  so  that  this  '4nfluenoe  of  the  wo^u 
of  the  person-endings'*  is  not  a  new  or  isolated  phenomenon,  but  a 
good  example  of  the  general  rule. 
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367  IT  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  various  questions  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  tenses  in  Greek,  without 
including  some  topics  which  properly  belong  to  an  inquiry  into 
tlie  origin  and  meaning  of  the  modal  inflexions,  because,  as  we 
^hall  soon  see,  the  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood  are  in  fact 
dentical.  In  the  progressive  analysis,  however,  of  the  verbs, 
t  is  customary  to  consider  the  expression  of  the  relations  of 
ime  immediately  after  those  of  number  and  person,  and  distinct 
Tom  those  of  modality ;  and  since  these  must  be  considered  as 
object  to  some  sort  of  modality,  to  treat  of  them  in  the  first 
letaoce  aa  they  appear  in  the  indicative  mood,  in  that  mood 
diich  is  always  used  in  the  aratio  directa  when  nothing  beyond 
ssertion  ie  intended.  For  formes  sake,  we  shall  abide  by  the 
d  method. 

The  tenee-system  of  the  Greek  verb  is  wonderfully  compre- 
ssive; in  number  of  tenses  it  far  exceeds  the  Latin,  and  in 
e  preciseness  of  their  significations  it  leaves  the  Sanscrit  a 
Qg  way  behind.  The  proper  and  most  general  division  of 
e  Greek  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood,  is  into  definite  and 
iefimte  forms.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  old  system, 
'  will  first  discuss  the  tenses  agreeably  to  the  three  great 
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divisions,— according  as  they  sigaify  preseHtypatt^OT/vtweuoke. 
Of  these  divisions,  we  must  omit  the  present  tense:  the  affec- 
tions of  that  form  are  not  so  much  variations  of  tense,  u  pecu- 
liarities of  conjugation ;  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  fntore  chapter. 
Before  we  discuss  in  detail  the  different  tense-forms,  it  miy 
be  convenient  that  we  should  state  the  general  results  atwhki 
we  have  arrived.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  be  cootiikvu 
that  the  proper  expression  of  past  time  is  by  means  of  ύτ 
prefix  a-  or  e-  from  a-na,  denoting  distance  or  separation:  tk 
iuture  time  is  expressed  by  the  second  element,  under  Uie  f<ynL• 
-«  implying  proximity;  that  continuous  action  is  denoted  h 
reduplication;  posteriority  in  past  time  by  a  combination  of  tin 
prefix  e-  with  the  a£Sx  -«;  and  continuation  up  to  the  proa* 
time,  by  a  combination  of  the  reduplicated  root  with  the  kur 
affix.  These  are  the  regular  forms.  Abnormal  varieties  wiD  ^ 
noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

368     It  will,  perhaps,  be  proper  that  we  should  in  the  first  pAz 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Bopp,  aooording  to  idiia  bk.; 
of  the  past  and  future  tenses  are  formed  by  agglutination,  or  eosp 
sition  with  the  substantive  verb.   Thus  he  thinks  (AnmtU  cfOnnL^ 
Literature,  p.  45)  that  -aio,  middle  -ΒΟομαι^  is  properly  the  chanftff• 
istic  of  the  future  tense,  and  that  this  is  merely  the  present  tecs  : 
the  substantive  verb  *ΕΣ  provided  with  -«g  for  the  terminitioc.  : 
which  the  usage  of  language  has  given  a  future  significatioiL   & 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  Ι6σνμαι  may  be  an  ahbnviatke 
ίόίύομαι^  and  (p.  61)  that  Btufiecv  is  a  compound  of  cfi|  and  dent'  & 
conceives  there  is  an  analogy  for  this  in  the  Sanscrit  fiiiare  diarait^ 
istic  'Sydmi,     Hi  may  be  supposed,"  he  says  (p.  47X  <* that  the  r.v) 
As  would  have  had  a  future  tense  originally,  and  it  seems  U  » 
credible  that  Sffami  is  this  future  tense,  being  lost  by  lapse  of  ti»& 
disconnected  use,  and  being  found  at  present  extant  only  ooiqxwzi»! 
with  attributive  roots."  In  the  same  way  he  considers  tiie  first  tn:'^ 
as  it  is  called  (§τνΧ'6α,  &c),  as  a  compound  of  the  root  of  tbe  trr^ 
butive  verb  with  the  first  preterite  of  the  substantive  verb,  and  s2l- 
larly  analyzes /%»-βη*ηί  for  Jueeunt^  fii-erim  for  yWmn,  /ac-m,  '. 
In  &vour  of  this  general  view,  he  adduces  the  Provencal  campo::^ 
futures,  aurai  for  aver  m,  Ac.  (p.  46).  But  these  are  widely  difienr 
formations  firom  those  which  he  imagines  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek.  Γ> 
two  parts  of  the  compound  are  both  existing  words,  and  bst  "^ 
written  separately,  as  indeed  appears  from  the  instaooes  nhia  μ 
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quotes  from  Sainte-Palaye:  compatar  vos  ai  for  je  vous  compterai;  dar 
V08  n'  ai  for  je  vous  en  donnerai;  dir  voe  <H  for  je  vous  dWai;  dir  voe 
em  for  nous  vous  dirons;  gitar  nCetz  for  vous  me  jeterez.     See  also 
Raynouard,  Gramm.  Botnane^  p.  221.     Whereas  his  supposed  com- 
pounds are  made  up  of  a  root,  which  of  course  cannot  exist  separately, 
and  of  a  termination  which  never  does  appear  as  a  distinct  word ;  for 
there  is  no  such  verb  as  ξόω  in  Greek,  and  eyami  is  equally  imaginary. 
There  are  instances  of  compound  tenses  in  Sanscrit:   namely,  the 
fdture,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (§  362),  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  participle  and  the  full  verb  asmi;  also,  a  preterite  formed 
of  an  abstract  substantive  in  ^,  used  only  in  the  accusative  dm,  and 
corresponding  to  an  infinitive  in  Zend,  and  one  of  the  three  verbs 
d^a,  "I  was,"  babhuva,  "I  have  been,"  and  chakara,  "I  have  made:" 
thus  from  the  root  if,  Ήο  rule,"  we  have  the  abstract  substantive  {ςά, 
accusative  t^am,  and  by  composition  with  the  perfects  of  aa-y  bhu,  and 
kri,  are  formed  the  perfects  tgdm-dsay  tfam-babhuvoy  and  tgdny-chakdra, 
all  signifying  "I  ruled"  (Bopp,  Krit  Gramm,  p.  229).     These  com- 
pounds might  be  divided,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  former.     To  α 
certain  extent,  we  recognise  the  truth  of  Bopp*s  theory  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Latin  tenses  in  -bo,  -bam,  and  -tn  (see  VergL•  Gramm, 
p.  804,  cf.  Varron.  pp.  363  sqq.),  and  we  have  elsewhere  pointed  out 
An  agglutination  running  through  all  the  tenses  of  the  Latin  verbs  in 
-sOy  '8wi  (  Varron.  p.  352).     There  are  also  instances  of  auxiliary  or 
periphrastic  formations  in  Greek,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
but  they  are  all  made  up  of  distinctly  developed  verbs,  and  therefore 
furnish  no  analogy  for  the  support  of  Bopp's  theory.     In  general,  we 
have  no  more  right  to  presume  a  composition  in  etymology  when  the 
elements  never  exist  separately,  than  we  have  to  infer  an  ellipsis  in 
syntax,  when  the  supposed  full  form  never  occurs. 

m. 

369  But  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  this  comprehensive 
theory  of  agglutination,  arises  from  its  contradiction  to  a  mode  of 
developing  the  tenses  natural  in  itself  and  supported  by  every  analogy 
of  comparative  grammar.  In  the  verb,  as  well  as  in  the  noun,  there 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  compound  words  and  those  which  are 
merely  developments  of  a  root  by  means  of  pronominal  additions.  In 
pointing  out  the  analogy  between  the  verb  and  the  noun,  we  have 
mentioned  that  the  person-endings  in  their  modifications  correspond 
to  the  cases.  We  are  convinced  that  the  difierences  of  tense  and 
mood,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  voice,  were  originally  expressed  by 
pronominal  adjuncts,  the  same  in  kind  with  those  which  constitute 
the  affixes  between  the  root  and  case-ending  of  a  noun.  There  are  in 
fact  two  ways  in  which  the  crude-form  of  a  word,  whether  it  be  a  noun 
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or  a  verb,  may  be  affected.  It  may  eitber  be  affected  inientfiy,ik  ' 
is,  by  redaplicatioii,  ffunaj  or  amisvara^  or  ext^nally,  bjneiaea 
some  prefix  or  afifix.  Tbe  first  method  is  adopted  in  the  two  pnip 
tenses,  the  present  and  perfect,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  daptcra 
the  coi^ngations.  The  second  is  applied  to  the  formation  of  illut 
other  moods  and  tenses,  and,  in  some  cases,  alec  to  Uie  exproBosi 
the  passive  voice.  This  external  pronominal  affection  is  bm^ 
about  in  two  ways;  first,  by  a  simple  prefix  of  the  oemsunrm 
element  i  or  I,  called  the  augment:  secondly,  by  an  affix  ιΛάάϊ 
always  some  modification  of  the  second  pronominal  element:  tbsn 
have  aorists  and  futures  under  the  form  aa;  perfects  under  the  ki 
ka  or  ha;  the  optative  mood  under  the  form  pa;  the  pawfem 
under  the  form  ya  or  thy  a;  and  sometimes  two  forms  oOitvBi 
element  are  combined,  as  in  the  iterative  «-Ira,  and,  according  to  <» 
view,  in  the  desiderative  $^a,  and  the  aorist  tk-ya  just  mentiooed.  h 
a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  refer  to  the  same  root  the  dointin 
affixes  in  -(cD=dya,  and  -ίω,  Ac^^ya.     We  begin  with  ihe  eogDOL 

870     In  the  Greek  system  of  tenses,  past  time  is  deooied  ίιτί 
short  I  prefixed  to  the  verb,  or,  apparently,  by  a  reduplication  of  tk 
first  consonant  and  root-vowel,  which,  however,  is  genenuij«i^| 
according  to  certain  rules.     Buttmann  is  inclined  to  consider  tit 
latter  as  the  original  characteiistio  of  past  time,   the  fonoer  beafi 
a  mutilation  of  it  (Aus/uhrl  Sprl.  §  82,  3,  note).     Even  iho«^«l 
had  no  other  objection  to  offer  to  this  view,  we  should  ooOsaaerBo^' 
argument  fatal  to  it.     The  historical  tenses  in  the  Sanscrit  τ^  ^ 
marked  by  an  augment  a :  the  perfect,  in  the  same  way  as  tbe  Gf^ 
by  redupHcation:  but,  as  Bopp  remarks  (AfmaU  of  Oriental  UUfir 
twe,  p.  41),  "the  Sanscrit  augment  has  no  connexion  at  all  with  tk 
reduplication,  because  the  redoubled  consonant  is  generally  articoli^ 
by  the  vowel  of  the  root;  tup  forming  tutup-,  and  lip,  lilif;  ^^' 
the  first  preterite  of  these  roots  were  utdpaty  iUgat,  instead  of  (Αή^^ 
aUgaty  then  it  might  be  said  that  there  exists  some  connexion  bet«^ 
the  reduplication  and  the  augment,  when  there  also  wouM  be  a  d^ 
inflexion,  whilst,  in  its  actual  state,  I  consider  it  as  an  affix  ^^ 
had  its  proper  signification."     There  are,  however,  other  reasons  i^f 
believing  that  the  augment  and  reduplication  are  essentially  different• 
Besides  the  repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  with  e  to  form  a  P^ 
feet,  there  is  another  reduplication,  frequently  found  in  verbs  in  f• 
of  the  initial  consonant  with  a  short  i  to  form  the  present  ao^^ 
perfect.     Thus  we  have  τΐ-^^ι-μν  in  the  present,  and  ri-0»-JW  ^  ^ 
perfect.     We  believe  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  hetw^ 
these  two  prefixes:  the  difference  of  tense  is  expressed  by  tbe  soffit  '^ 
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and  the  change  of  the  root-voweL  What  the  prefix  or  reduplication 
means,  we  most  now  endeavour  to  find  out.  The  root  Ι&ε-  might 
appear  in  a  noun, — ξ^ε-ός  for  instance — as  well  as  in  the  verb  τΙ-^-μί, 
In  the  noun  it  might  imply  that  the  person  indicated  was  "a  placer,'* 
but  in  the  verb  it  must  convey  .an  idea  of  an  action — "a  placing.'' 
Kow  an  act  necessarily  implies  a  continuance  or  duration ,  and  what 
more  simple  method  of  expressing  this  could  we  desire  than  by  a 
repetition  of  the  root?  At  any  rate,  we  are  told  that,  in  the  broken 
£nglish  of  the  Negroes,  acts  are  expressed  by  repetitions  of  substan- 
tives. Just  so  we  believe  it  was  with  the  original  Greek  present 
tense.  The  present  and  imperfect  both  express  a  continuance — 
τΐ^μί,  "I  am  placing,"  ΙτΙ&ην^  "I  was  placing."  The  perfect  ex- 
presses the  continued  state  after  the  act  had  taken  place:  it  is  a 
mixture  of  present  and  past  time:  it  speaks  of  the  person's  state  or 
duration  as  present,  of  the  act  as  past;  τέ-θ»-χα,  'Ί  am  in  the  state 
of  a  person  who  has  placed."  The  distinction  between  the  aorist  and 
these  reduplicated  tenses  consists  in  this,  that  the  aorist  always  speaks 
of  the  action  as  single,  as  confined  to  a  point  of  time,  and  this  mean- 
ing it  retains  through  all  the  moods,  even  the  imperative,  as  Greek 
scholars  have  fully  shown.  Now  the  aorist  never  admits  of  redupli- 
cation, even  in  those  verbs  in  which  the  present,  &c.,  are  reduplicated, 
except  in  some  cases,  when  it  entirely  loses  its  meaning. 

In  his  earlier  treatise  on  the  verb,  Bopp  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  privative  signification  of  the  particle  a-  with  the  temporal  aug- 
ment. He  wrote  as  follows  (Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,  pi  27): 
''What  the  a,  prefixed  to  (Sanscrit)  verbs  in  order  to  form  a  preterite, 
originally  signified,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  pre- 
fixed in  the  same  manner  to  nouns  with  the  sense  of  a  negative  and 
privative  particle;  for  instance,  adtna^  happy  (not  miserable),  anin- 
dita^  dear  (not  despised) ,  abala,  weak  (without  strength),  &c  It 
would  not  by  any  means  be  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  lan- 
guages, if  by  the  words  adtna,  anindita,  exceeding  the  primary  sense 
of  the  negative  particle  a,  the  Sanscrit  had  also  signified  one  who  has 
been  miserable^  who  has  been  despised — but  who  is  not  now  miserable, 
not  now  despised;  in  that  case  there  might  have  been  a  closer  con- 
nexion between  a  negative  and  a  preterite,  than  would  be  evident  at 
first  sight;  or,  in  other  words,  the  particle  a,  expressing  in  its  primi- 
tive sense  negation^  can  )very  properly  in  a  secondary  sense  indicate 
past  time,  that  is  to  say,  deny  the  existence  of  the  action  or  quality 
with  respect  to  the  present  time.  One  might  ask  why  in  this  way  a 
is  not  as  well  employed  to  form  the  future  tense ,  for  neither  in  this 
tense  does  the  action  or  quality  expressed  by  the  verb  actually  exist: 
but  ihe  usage  of  language  is  despotic,  arbitrarily  employing  its  means 
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without  controoL  Another  objection  could  be  taken  agvut  ik 
original  identity  of  the  negative  a,  and  the  a  ezpieasmg  paitt  time, 
from  the  case  of  the  first  being  employed  in  Greek  under  the  km  of 
cc,  the  second  onder  that  of  an  £,  so  that  different  fomu  answer  tc 
different  meanings•  But  it  is  ver^  often  the  case,  thai  one  ongiBai 
word  produces,  in  languages  originating  from  others,  two,  tlaee.or 
more  words,  with  slight  variations  in  form  and  meaning;  and  tint 
practice  has  particularly  contributed  to  the  copiousness  of  theEagbsk 
language.  For  instance,  to  stay  and  to  stand  have  the  same  odpn; 
both  are  variations  of  the  Sanscrit  root  tthd^  to  stand.  /  itof  agrees 
with  the  German  verb  ieh  stehe^  signifying  Ί  stand,*  of  which  the 
preterite  is,  ich  stand  (I  stood),  which  is  considered  as  a  new  root  vt 
£nglisL"  In  our  opinion,  an  opinion  subsequently  adopted  bj  Bop^ 
himself  and  by  other  philologers,  the  augment  is  the  pronominal  net 
i=za=iava  (§  114),  which  we  find  elsewhere  as  denoting  distaoee  oi 
remoteness'*'.    We  have  seen  how  this  idea  of  separation  is  oomKctoi 


*  The  opinion  that  the  aagment  is  a  pronominal  particle  denousg  dis- 
tance or  remotencM,  that  is,  originally  in  apace,  and  then  in  time  (tbcv« 
§§  54,  55),  waa  atated,  aa  in  the  text,  in  the  first  edition  of  thii  wen 
published  in  Febmary,  1839,  and  we  claim  this  theory  aa  an  inpcrti:] 
discovery,  which  haa  been  confirmed  by  the  anbaeqaent  adhesion  oi  sea-- 
of  the  beat  philologera.  Bopp,  whose  explanation  of  the  aagiaeDted  pfc*: 
tenae  aa  a  negation  of  the  preaent,  had  been  severely  ndicnled  by  La^fc• 
in  1S30  {Indische  Bibiiothek,  Band  in.  Heft  i.  p.  79),  and  by  Giafe  b  lS3c 
(doa  San$crU  Verbum^  p.  103,  note  57),  made  an  attempt  to  defend  it  c 
the  4th  part  of  hia  VergUichende  OrammaOk,  published  in  Angest,  IHt. 
when  he  had  been  poaaeaaed  of  the  firat  edition  of  thia  work  for  mtn 
than  three  yeara.  In  §  540,  however,  without  any  acknowledgment,  t; 
adopted  onr  identification  of  the  negative  a-,  ara,  with  the  prononiisi 
word  signifyiog  distance,  and  recogniaed  the  poaaibility  of  the  latter  ocn- 
ing  in  the  augment.  He  waa  followed  in  1846  by  G.  Cnrtiua,  who  in  ^ 
SprachvergUicKende  Beitrage  givea  more  than  one  indication  of  his  ft^ 
qnaintance  with  the  New  Oraiglus,  and  who  in  pp.  128  aqq.  fomil.t 
adopta  our  view  on  the  auggeation,  aa  he  profeaaeaa»  of  Bopp,  ooasideni; 
the  augment  aa  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  German  da,  eapeeially  in  ^' 
combination  damais.  A  aimilar  view  ia  accepted  by  Steinthal,  in  hie  e^^^T 
de  Pronomine  ReitUivOj  1847,  p.  62.  He  saya:  **augmenti  a  signifieatioeA 
atatuo  eaae  proprie:  Ulud,  tV/tc,  firne,  {idmp=»ium  dcaw  φ^,  iJr»liM  «•  * 
But  by  far  Uie  moat  important  confirmation  of  onr  theory  waa  that  wb^^ 
it  received  in  May  in  1844,  from  the  excellent  Engliah  philologer  K* 
Richard  Garnett,  who  contributed  to  the  Philological  Society  (PrvciedAc• 
Vol.  I.  no.  23)  a  paper  <*  On  the  Origin  and  Import  of  the  Aagmcst  / 
Sanacrit  and  Greek,"  in  which  hia  object  waa  '4o  ahow  that  the  exp^ 
nation  which  Bopp  himaelf  allowa  to  be  admiaaible — namely,  tiiat  the  ail- 
ment may  be  regarded  aa  a  demonatrative  partiele,  primarily  ezpre«5U£ 
remote  place ,  and  secondarily  remote  time—ie  the  one  which  uaitu  tbi 
moat  probabilities  in  ita  favour.'*  Mr.  Garnett  anpporta  onr  view  by  a^ 
menta  deduced  from  an  examination  of  a  great  number  of  language.  ^ 
the  aecond  edition  of  his  tract,  entitled  t^aehvergleickuMg  im  ikrm  Γτ- 
haitnies  Mur  ciassieehen  Philologie,  published  in  1848,  Mr.  G.  Cortias  ki* 
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^^th  that  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  (p.  244) ,  and  we  shall  thus 
understand  how  the  separate  particle  Ma-ma^  which  denotes  complete- 
xiess  or  all  between  the  near  and  the  here,  is  used  as  a  mark  of  past 
time  in  Sanscrit  (p.  266).  The  definiteness  of  locality  presumed  by 
tiiiese  pronominal  roots  would  render  them  unsuitable  for  the  expres- 
sion of  future  time;  in  looking  back  on  a  past  action,  we  always,  in 
some  measure,  fix  its  position,  or  regard  it  as  fixed,  with  a  subordi- 
nate idea  of  distance, — "that  which  is  gone  by;"  in  looking  forward 
to  the  future,  our  anticipations  are  always  indefinite  and  confused, 
though  perhaps  connected  in  all  cases  with  a  sentiment  of  proximity 
or  approach — the  idea  of  "that  which  is  coming."  The  pronominal 
root,  in  the  former  case,  is  used  as  a  prefix,  and  the  accent  is  drawn 
back  on  it  to  express  that  the  time  referred  to  is  gone  by,  just  as 
conversely  future  time  is  expressed  by  a  sufGx.  A  striking  analogy 
in  support  of  this  is  found  in  the  Greek  prepositions  of  two  syllables, 
which  throw  their  accent  backwards  or  forwards,  according  as  the 
noun  to  which  they  refer  precedes  or  follows.  We  observe  something 
very  similar  in  the  shifting  of  the  accent  in  common  conversation. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  argiunent  for  the  difference  of 
the  augment  and  reduplication  which  is  afforded  by  the  augmentation 
of  the  reduplicated  perfect  to  form  the  plusquamperfectum. 

371  The  addition  of  the  letter  -6-  to  the  root  of  the  verb  is  the 
commonest  method  of  denoting  the  future  in  Greek.  This  letter,  as 
we  have  mentioned  above,  represents  the  second  pronominal  element; 
its  use  to  denote  the  future  is  due  to  the  principle  just  alluded  to. 


the  effrontery  to  say  (p.  72),  referring  to  his  Bettrage  of  1846,  *'I  hare 
since  seen  the  explanation  I  have  there  given  confirmed  on  perfectly  dis- 
tinct grounds.  Mr.  B.  Gamett  has  arrived  at  the  same  opinion  quite  in- 
dependently of  me.*'  Independently  enough  no  doubt;  for  he  adopted  in 
1844,  and  Bopp  accepted  in  1842,  a  theory  which  we  had  put  forward  in 
1839;  so  that  Mr.  Curtius  had  little  right  to  claim  as  his  own  discovery, 
a  piece  of  information,  vrhich  he  either  had  acquired  or  might  have  acquired 
exactly  seven  years  before  he  wrote  a  line  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole, 
we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  assert  that  Mr.  Curtius,  availing  himself 
of  the  ignorance  of  English  philology,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  his  con- 
trymen,  has  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  attempt, 
which  was  first  made  by  the  present  writer,  and  that  he  not  only  bor- 
rows from  us  many  details,  but  gravely  puts  forward  totidem  verbis  as  his 
own  original  thought  the  idea  which  led  to  the  composition  of  this  book. 
£ven  his  title,  Sprachvergleichende  Beitrdge  zur  griechischen  und  lateinischen 
Grammatik,  "Contributions  of  Comparative  Philology  to  Greek  and  Latin 
Grammar,"  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  title  "  Contributions  (i.  e. 
Sprackoergleichende  Beitrdge)  to  a  more  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Language."  We  have  given  elsewhere  a  sufficient  proof  of  our  charge 
against  Mr.  Curtius  (Classical  Seholarship  and  Classical  Learning,  pp.  234, 
235). 
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that  the  future,  or,  as  the  Germans  more  correctly  call  H,  2iam?,  I 
properly  refisra  to  an  approximation  or  '*  coming.**  Indeed,  tkia&  | 
of  union  is  not  excluded  firom  our  notions  of  fatore  time.  *^Tk  m.  \ 
day,**  means  the  day  following,  not  the  day  piut:  and  as  the  aagas 
points  to  άνά,  indicating  ''distance,**  so  the  fotore  signkidiiiiv 
6{hV^  indicating  conjunction.  We  find  this  illustrated  by  U»  pb» 
ology  of  the  beet  authors.  Thus,  oT  £vo>d£V,  or  hcavcj&tVy  are  ^  s 
former  times  (Theocr.  υπ.  5),  but  tb  Ιχόμενίϊν  Mtog  (Thiic7d.u3> 
'*  the  adjoining  year,**  means  the  year  whidi  follows.  In  oertaiB  as 
the  letter  -<y-  is  not  immediately  joined  to  tiie  root,  but  a  short  τοίϊ 
e  intervenes,  just  as  we  haye  both  1%ώ€ί€  and  liebte  in  Genun,  bett 
ehamUd  and  eharm'd  in  English,  or,  to  take  a  still  more  etzikiEf 
analogy  firom  our  own  language,  just  as  the  e  is  regolaiiy  ioimdedk 
some  participles,  and  as  regularly  dropt  in  others.  Of  this  ocHns» 
future  in  -<5οι,  there  are  two  leading  modifications  in  Greek;  tieje 
called  by  grammarians  the  AtHc  ftUure,  and  the  second  futun,  Tk 
distinction  between  these  two  futures,  which  both  enajn-SmUi 
Attic  dialect,  consists  in  this,  that,  whereas  in  the  Attic  fntoiei 
-εω,  'ώ ;  -αω^  -ω ;  the  c  or  α  belongs  to  the  root, — ^in  the  second  fntni 
the  Β  included  in  the  ώ  is  added  to  the  root:  and  that  in  them 
which  form  the  future  in  -tm  for  -Ιόω  the  characteristic  of  the  mrie 
dropt;  whereas  the  second  future  keeps  its  characteristio  noilteif^ 
The  second  future  is  the  regular  form  for  yerbs  ending  ίαΐ,μ,ψ,^ 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  lonians  used  the  uncontracted  fom  ζ 
'im  instead  of  the  Attic  future,  and  that  in  Homer  we  have  ffd 
futures  as  ίρύω,  χανύω  for  Ιριχ^ω,  χανυόω.  In  general,  we  m»j  saj 
of  the  two  shortened  futures,  that  they  are  abbreviations,  the  Attit 
future  of  a  future  in  -<5α>,  the  second  future  of  a  future  in  4-tfO|  the  f 
being  omitted  as  in  tvxtu  for  τνπτΒόαι,  δημοω  for  δημ06ιο^&^{» 
§  114).  If  we  can  understand  that  δημόόιος  and  χ(^ύ6εος  belong  u 
the  same  formations,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  identifying tl^ 
ordinary  future  in  -όω  with  its  weaker  form  in  -em. 

372  The  circumstance  most  deserving  of  notice  in  the  htoK^ 
its  connexion  with  the  tense  called  the  aorist.  Thus  we  have,  cor 
responding  to  the  regular  future  τνΛ-όω,ί^ο  regular  first  aorist  t-rvf 
6a,  actually  differing  firom  it  only  in  the  augment.  In  fact,  kv-i^^ 
ϊτνψον  (ο£.τνπτόμε&α,τνπτόμΒ&σν)  stands  related  to  tvifO=fV(M''^ 
just  as  ΙχΙ%ια=^Ιτϋ&ψ  stands  related  to  χΟ^ημι,  that  is,  as  imperfet^ 
to  present.  We  shall  show,  in  the  following  chapter,  that  the  «a»' 
relation  subsists  between  the  subjunctive  and  the  optative.  Thecofr 
nexion  between  the  future  and  the  aorist  was  first  pointed  ontu» 
explained  by  J.  L.  Bumouf ,  in  his  Mithode  pour  itudier  la  W^ 
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Orecque,  §  255,  from  a  comparison  with  the  tenses  of  the  French  γβΓΒ**". 
As  we  think  his  way  of  considering  the  subject  very  good ,  and  as  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  attended  to  by  those  who  have 
written  on  the  tenses,  we  shall  give  his  illustrations  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  words.  He  divides  the  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  into 
two  classes,  the  principal,  and  the  secondary.  The  principal  tenses  are, 
(1)  the  present,  (2)  the  future,  and  (3)  the  perfect.  The  secondary, 
(1)  the  imperfect,  (2)  the  aorist,  and  (3)  the  plus-perfect,  each  of 
^vhich  is  formed  from  the  corresponding  primary  tense.  The  follow- 
ing  investigation  of  the  French  verb  lire  shows  the  connexion  in 
meaning  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  tenses: 

I.  Principal  tenses,  which  express  that  the  action  has  relation  to  the 

time  of  peaking. 

(1)  Present,  je  liSy  "I  am  reading,"  i.  e.  at  the  present  moment. 

(2)  Future,  je  lirai,  'Ί  shall  read,"  i.  e.  at  some  period  suc- 
ceeding the  present  moment.       ' 

(3)  Perfect,  fai  ia,  "I  have  read,"  L  e.  at  some  period  pre- 
ceding the  present  moment. 

The  whole  duration  of  time  is  thus  divided  into  three  pprtions ,  the 
present,  which  is  fixed,  so  that  if  you  say,  **I  am  reading,"  no  one 
will  ask  you  "when?" — and  the  future  and  perfect,  which  are  fixed 
relatively  to  the  present.  For  the  assertion  "I  shall  read,"  or  "I 
have  read,"  would  convey  a  clear  and  intelligible  idea,  even  though 
you  should  answer,  "I  do  not  know,"  or  "I  do  not  remember,"  to  the 
question  "when  will  you  read?"  or  "when  have  you  read?"  So  that 
the  primary  tenses  enable  us  to  see  at  once  to  which  particular  point 
of  time, — present,  future,  or  past, — the  act  relates,  and  are  therefore 
absolute  and  independent,  and  express  only  a  simple  relation  to  one 
of  the  three  points  of  time. 

II.  Secondary  tenses,  which  imply  a  relaUon  to  some  point  of  time 

other  than  the  present. 

(1)  Imperfect,  7*0  lisais,  "I  was  reading." 

(2)  Aorist,  je  lus,  "  I  read." 

(3)  Plus-perfect,  favaie  iw,  «I  had  read." 

All  these  assertions  suggest  the  question  "when?"  and  if  you  would 
have  your  hearer  understand  you,  the  precise  point  of  time,  wJien  you 


*  This  explanation  hae  been  adopted,  with  some  additions  which  do 
not  add  to  its  distinctness,  by  Mr.  Mansel,  in  the  North  British  Review, 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  65. 
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were  reading,  or  read,  or  had  read,  must  be  stated.  Aooor^ngly,  Dot 
being  determined  by  themselves,  they  require  some  additioDai  state- 
ment to  fix  their  meaning;  and  thus  they  express  a  douHU  rdatiM  or 
two  relations^  (1)  to  the  past,  generally,  and  this  is  detennmedbytlie 
forms  themselves ;  (2)  to  some  fixed  point  in  the  past  Tbe  pninan 
tenses,  therefore,  may  be  called  definite  (<Utermi»i);  the  seconduy, 
indefinite  or  half-definite  (inddtermine  or  somiHiitermmfy  The  fonner 
express  only  one  relation,  and  this  relation  is  determined  hjihss 
form;  the  latter,  two  relations,  of  which  the  f orm  detenmnes  onlj 
one. 

DEFINITE   TENSES. 

The  present  expresses  simultaneity  \  ,  ..    ,     χ    i,    ..      , 

m,     i.  .                                J.    '    -il  \  relatively  to  the  tune  of 

The  future posteriority  >  m^ak' 

The  perfect anteriority  '  speaaing. 

INDEFINITE  TENSES. 

The  imperfect  expresses  simultaneity — je  lisais  pendant  que  toq« 
ocnviez. 

The  aorist  expresses  posteriority — ^je  lus  apres  que  voos  eutes  L• 
d*ecrire. 

The  plus-perfect  expresses  anteriority — j'avais  lu  ouont  que  Twb 
eussiez  ^crit. 

Now  all  these  tenses  express  anteriority  alone,  in  regard  to  the  tisc 
of  speaking.  The  relation,  in  which  they  differ  from  one  another,  if 
the  only  one  expressed  by  the  definite  tenses.  It  is,  ther^ore,  bj  s 
natural  analogy  that,  in  the  Greek  language,  the  imperfect  is  deripei 
from  the  present,  the  aorist  from  the  future,  and  the  plus-perM  ir^z. 
the  perfect,  by  prefixing  the  augment,  which  is  the  mark  of  past  time 
to  these  tenses,  which  in  themselves  denote  simultaneity,  posteriornj 
and  anteriority. 

373  This  view  of  the  case  will  contribute  materially  to  the  hette 
understanding  of  the  whole  system  of  moods  and  tenses  in  Gnstt 
We  have  seen,  from  what  Bumouf  says,  that  all  three  of  the  te&ses 
which  express  a  double  relation  may  be  called  αόραίτίΜ,  or  indefinite. 
But  the  second  of  them,  which  is  formed  from  the  future,  is  peculiai^ 
so,  from  the  mixture  of  past  and  future  time  impHed  in  it,  and  tfaer^ 
fore  the  Greek  grammarians  have  particularly  distbgoished  it  by  tit 
name.  Thus  we  find  it  used  in  cases  where  we  should  expect  one  o/ 
the  other  indefinite  tenses,  though  never,  we  believe,  for  a  definite 
tense.     In  the  passage  quoted  frOm  Xenophon  by  Bumouf  (§  357Χ  as 
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^  an  instance  of  its  use  for  the  perfect,  it  bears  the  proper  aorist  sense, 
'  or  implies  posteriority  in  reference  to  a  fixed  point  of  time:  tovg  0^- 
CavQovg  των  jtaXca  όοφών^  ovg  ίχεΐνοι  TiaxiUicov  Iv  τοΐζ  βφλίοις 
γράψαντΒς,  όυν  τοϊζ  φίλοις  διέρχομω^  Le.they  first  wrote  them  down, 
and  then  left  them.  When  the  aorist  expresses  repetition  or  contin- 
uance, and  thus  seems  to  approximate  to  the  present,  it  always  has 
reference  to  some  fixed  point  or  circumstance ,  which  is  necessary  to 
define  it.  In  the  same  way,  the  optative,  which  is  the  aorist  of  an  old 
future,  is  used  to  express  repetitions.  In  any  mood  except  the  indica- 
tive the  aorists  are  employed  to  denote  single  acts  or  transient  time, 
and  the  first  aorist  conveys  this  meaning  occasionally  even  in  the  in- 
dicative, especially  in  those  cases  where  it  implies  that  something  fol- 
lowed a  given  event,  and  is  itself  completed,  so  that  we  may  dismiss 
the  subject.  Compare  the  use  of  ^toa  and  its  compounds  {Or.  Gr. 
Art.  427  (dd)).  When  deprived  of  its  augment,  as  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
the  aorist  may  be  used  for  the  future  after  μίλλω  (see  Porson,  ad 
JEurip.  Orest.  929).  The  Greeks  very  frequently  described  historical 
events  in  the  present  tense.  Similarly,  we  sometimes  find  the  imperfect 
in  a  narrative,  where  we  should  expect  the  aorist,  espedally  in  Homer 
and  Herodotus,  the  narrator  representing  the  action  as  if  he  had  been 
present  at  the  time  when  it  was  going  on  (see  Matth.  Or,  Gr.  §  505). 
A  similar  feeling  gave  rise  to  the  employment  of  the  imperfect,  in  the 
old  άναγραφαί  and  in  Pindar,  to  describe  a  victory  gained  at  the 
public  games  (see  Dissen,  ad  Find.  Ν  em.  v.  5;  Thucyd.  m.  8;  v.  49, 
and  Arnold's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  The  same  is  observable  in 
the  inscriptions  on  works  of  art,  as  ^Αηελλης  lytolu^  where  Pliny  (H. 
N.  I.  20)  gives  a  special  explanation  of  the  phrase,  and  refers  it  to 
the  modesty  or  caution  of  the  artists. 

374  The  relation  between  the  second  aorist,  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  second  future,  do^s  not  seem  to  be  the  same  in  all  verbs.  In 
some  the  second  aorist,  like  the  corresponding  future  from  which  it  is 
derived,  is  merely  a  shortened  form  of  the  first  aorist  in  -<Ja  (above, 
§  371);  thus  we  have  second  future  βαλώ,  second  aorist  IjSoAov;  and 
as  the  former  stands  for  βαλέω=^βαλέ6ω  ^  so  the  latter  represents 
ίβάλεσν,  as  appears  from  the  infinitive  βαλέίν  (in  Ionic  βαίλέειν),  and 
the  participle  βαλονόα^  Doric  βούίοΐόα,  Ionic  βαλευόα.  Such  a  first 
aorist  as  Ιμπνα  is  formed  on  the  compensation  principle  for  iiuvya=• 
Ιμένεόα.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  although  we  retain  the  names 
first  future,  fifst  aorist,  second  future,  second  aorist,  we  do  not  mean 
that  each  verb  was  provided  with  such  an  apparatus  of  longer  and 
shorter  forms.  Some  would  have  the  more  complete  tense  only; 
others,  only  the  contracted  one;  and  in  the  same  verb,  certain  writers 
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would  adopt  the  former,  while  others  would  prefer  the  latter.   The 
opinion  of  Herodian  (Bekker.  AneedL  p.  1290X  an  opinion  adopted  br 
many  modem  scholars  {PhUoL  Mus.  n.  p•  205),  that  there  ia  do  βοά 
thing  as  a  second  future,  is  only  so  &r  true  as  this — the  seoond  btnrc 
is  not  a  distinct  tense,  for  it  is  only  a  contraction;  hut  then  are  sad 
contracted  futures;  indeed  they  are  the  rqrular  forms  for  ?erbB  tke 
roots  of  which  terminate  with  a  liquid;  and  we  might  go  bo  br  u  to 
say,  that  every  tense  of  the  subjunctiYB  mood  is  an  instanee  of  tbe 
shortened  future,  to  which  the  corresponding  tense  of  theoptatm 
Stands  in  the  relation  of  aorist.  But  besides  this  second  aorist,  ιήαά 
appears  as  the  correlatiye  tense  to  the  seoond  future,  and  maj  be 
recognised  in  the  optative  as  opposed  to  the  subjunctive,  there  miy 
have  been  some  cases  in  which  this  tense,  as  denoting  single  or  tnos- 
itory  acts,  never  had  the  future  6-  of  the  proper  or  first  aoik. 
Whether  this  tense,  which  has  an  augment  without  reduphcatkaor 
affix,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  aorist,  or  as  the  imperfect  of  the  oldett 
semel-factive  verb,  it  is  dear  that  its  meaning  corresponds  to  that  αί 
the  aorist,  though  it  is  differently  expressed.     For  while  the  kss. 
which  has  the  augment  l-  as  weU  as  the  affix  h^  implies  that  the  kt 
wa$  future  and  it  past,  or  that  it  took  place  within  limits,  viaa 
require  to  be  defined,  the  shorter  form  expresses  mudi  the  ane 
meaning  when  it  indicates  a  transitory  or  momentaiy  action  ooo- 
pleted  in  past  time  (see  below,  §  443). 

375  From  the  future  τνφω  is  formed  the  desiderative  τυφΒβ.  t 
which  again  the  form  xvf^ua  stands  as  imperfect;  the  latter  isgenenLj 
considered  as  an  optative  aorist,  and  the  desire  or  wish  oonvered^f 
it  has  deprived  it  of  all  actual  reference  to  the  i>ast,  and  therefore  J 
its  augment.  Besides  this,  the  formation  of  a  new  present  tEL•* 
from  some  past  or  future  tense  of  a  verb  is  one  of  the  oommoat> 
phenomena  in  the  Greek  language:  thus  we  have  from  the  aorist  ψ 
the  new  present  ^xiD|  and  from  the  perfect  τέΟνηχα  the  new  preset 
T^hnpuu,  Ac. 

377  TheGreek  grammarians  acknowledge  a  first  and  second  per- 
fect as  well  as  a  first  and  second  aorist.  The  first  perfect  is  thus  dir 
tinguished.  When  the  final  letter  of  the  root  of  the  verb  is  β,  s.  %> 
or  γ^  X,  2,  this  consonant  either  becomes  aspirated  or  remains  bo.  ^ 
all  other  cases  the  characteristio  of  the  first  perfect  is  -χα.  The  seoocd 
perfect,  though  it  occasionally  admits  of  alterations  of  the  root,  pn> 
dpally  by  guna^  adds  nothing  but  -a,  -a$,  -s,  as  a  termination.  Soo: 
scholars  think  that  the  second  perfect  must  be  considered  as  ohier  as^ 
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nore  organic  than  that  called  the  first,  as  it  is  formed  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  root  itself  without  foreign  additions,  and  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  proper  perfects  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit,  and  to  the  perfects 
3f  the  first  six  of  the  strong  conjugations  in  old  Low  German.  We 
3ntertain  very  strong  douhts  as  to  the  trUth  of  this  assertion  (see  Gr. 
Or,  p.  186).  The  second  perfect  must  be  a  mutilated  form ,  for  the 
past  time  implied  in  this  tense  could  not  be  conveyed  by  the  redu•* 
plication  alone.  When  we  compare  the  aorists  Ι^τμία,  εδοϋκα,  with  the 
perfects  τέθειχα,^^ίωχα,  we  perceive  the  only  real  difference  to  be  that 
the  aorists  have  augments,  the  perfects  reduplication.     And  if  we 

bake  the  perfects  I   jl.       i!    Mjlilpi-ha  }»^θ  see  that  the  termination 

is  simply  λα.  That  the  Sanscrit  ς  in  most  cases  represents  a  Greek 
κ  we  have  already  seen;  it  has  also  been  shown  how  the  soft  sound 
of  «  is  often  substituted  for  the  hard  χ  Of  the  substitution  of  Λ  both 
for  k  and  «  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

377  It  appears  then  probable,  from  observation  in  the  Greek 
language  alone,  that  the  terminations  of  the  perfect  and  aorist  are  iden- 
tical. The  analogy  of  the  Latin  language  renders  this  all  but  certain. 
The  Latin  conjugation  is  exceedingly  incomplete•  There  are  no  means 
of  expressing  past  time  by  augmentation,  and  very  few  verbs  have 
a  proper  reduplicate  perfect,  as  tettUi  from  toUo,  pepuli  from  pello, 
cecidi  from  cado.  In  some  the  syllable  of  reduplication  is  completely 
lost,  as  in  βάί  from  findos  in  others,  the  length  of  the  penultima  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  original  form  of  the  perfect,  as  in  legL•  from 
lego  &c.  In  a  few  cases  we  still  have  both  forms:  thus,  we  have  both 
tetuli  and  tuH^  both  tutiidi  and  tudi;  and  these  may  be  properly 
termed  perfects^  for  they  are  equivalents ,  more  or  less  mutilated  in- 
deed, to  the  corresponding  Greek  tense.  Another  perfect,  so  called, 
ends  in  -λ,  which  is  never  reduplicated,  and  therefore  seems  more  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  first  aorist.  It  is  true  that  the  flexion  is  that 
of  the  other  perfects  (-i,  -isti,  -it,  -imue,  -istis,  -Srunt)^  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  say  that  this  is  a  form  of  the  perfect  which  has  lost  its  redu- 
plication, just  as  the  past  tense  in  Latin  has  always  lost  its  augment. 
The  fact,  however,  that  we  have  a  fbture  in  -«m,  dafaxtm  (/aC'Sim), 
corresponding  to  this  tense  in  -8%,  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  the  latter  was  an  indefinite  tense  or  aorist.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  settle  this  question  completely  without  examining  the 
inflexions  of  the  real  or  reduplicated  perfect.  The  most  undoubted 
and  ancient  form  of  this  tense  is  furnished  by  the  verb  fuio  (βτ,φνίω)^ 
which  appears  both  as  fio  and  fuo  (Gr.  Gr.  Art.  321).  The  latter,  still 
farther  shortened  into  bo,  furnishes  the  usual  future  of  all  vowel  verbs ; 
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thus  ama-bo^ama-fuo ,  &c.;  its  imperfect,  originaDy  t-fwtm^  uader 
the  form  e-bam,  appears  as  the  adjunct  to  the  imperfeet  of  all  veri», 
not  excluding  fio  itself  in  the  later  condition  of  the  Ungnage;  and 
its  'perfect  fiim^=fufui^  under  the  weakened  fonn  /W  or  «t  or  n, 
furnishes  a  perfect  to  all  verhs  ending  in  a  vowel;  thus  aiuiei=aM- 
/wt,  Ac.  (see  Bopp,  Vergl,  Gramm.  p.  804;  Varron,  pp.  353  sqq.^ 
Now  as  fufui  may  be  properly  compared  with  xkpvua,  as  I  is  tix 
regular  exponent  of  guttural  vocalization,  as  the  guttural,  before  it 
subsides  into  i,  is  generally  softened  into  δ  and  Λ,  and  as  we  find  i,  έ, 
and  h,  in  the  aorist  and  perfect  of  (}reek  verbs,  we  have  ahundict 
reason  to  believe  that  fufui  stands  for  fufusa,  which  is  agam  sn  οί• 
spring  of  fufuka.  If  then  we  restore  the  regular  inflenons  of  ti•^ 
assumed  fufusa  we  shall  get: 

fufusc^^nil  =ifufuis=fufm 

fufusa'tha=fufuis'ti 

fufusart=^fufui'8't  =fufuit 

fufu8a'mu8=^fufui'8'mu8=^fufui$KU8 

fufusa'tis=fufuiS'tis 

fufusarnt==fufue'S'fa==:fufuerunt 

If  we  admit  this  transposition  and  substitution,  idiich  aeem  to  be 
justified  by  general  principles  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  ¥nai 
change  of  /  through  ul  into  u,  we  must  apply  the  same  explaaatioaw 
all  regular  perfects.  Thus  tuhuU  stands  for  tutudi9=Uuiitd*o,  b 
But  it  is  manifest  that  the  forms  in  Ή  contain  something  more  tla& 
a  mere  s.  According  to  the  principle  stated  above  (§  372),  the  fetare 
in  -«tm  must  be  antecedent  to  the  tense  in  -^,  supposing  that  thi> 
latter  is  an  aorist.  Now  if  we  compare  fae-sim,  for  example,  w^ 
8im=^8iem  (  Vcaron,  p.  345),  we  shall  feel  justified  in  conelnding  tbi 
fae-em^faC'Siem  is  analogous  to  the  desideratives  in  -dcio,  and  tkt 
diC'8i,  for  example,  corresponds  rather  to  άείξεια  than  to  {%i|ce.  I^ 
early  loss  of  the  primitive  system  of  augments  and  reduplications  ir 
the  Latin  language,  has  introduced  a  mode  of  extending  the  affix  vv 
person-endings,  which  we  shall  see  also  in  the  latter  Greek  impentiv?• 
We  regard  this  as  springing  from  a  false  sense  of  analogy:  for  the  a& 
8'  does  not  denote  past  time  but  future.  We  must  not,  hoveTer, 
forget  that  these  subsequent  extensions  invariably  presume  a  Ot%\^ 
or  ignorance  of  the  original  significance  of  formative  elements;  cce> 
sequently,  that  the  procedure  is  entirely  conventional  and  arhitrKT 
In  point  of  fiact,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  understandiiig  tkt 
transition  of  e-dixt,  e-dixis,  &c.  into  dixi,  diaisii,  &&  than  in  sedu 
the  reasons  for  the  change  of  the  active  τνχνί^-ω  into  the  paaate 
ιτνίττί-ίίθ-βϊ,οη  the  anfdogy  οίτνανΒ-τ-σρ,τνπνέ'^'σν.  ^  ^  ^'^^' 
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then,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  suffix  of  the  future,  aorist,  and 
perfect,  as  well  in  Greek  as  in  Latin,  ie  the  same,  being  always  some 
representatiye  of  the  second  pronoun;  that  in  the  case  where  this 
characteristic  appears  to  be  lost,  it  has  past  into  λ  or  t;  and  that 
while  the  Greek  distinguishes  the  aorist  and  perfect  from  the  ^ture 
by  augment  or  reduplication,  in  Latin  the  proper  distinction  has 
been  lost,  the  only  dififerenoes  which  remain  being  accidental  and  not 
essential. 

378   This  view  of  the  case  explains  not  only  such  futures  as  ταντίω 
for  τανύύω,  &c.,  and  βέίομΑΧΐ  for  βί^ομ(α=:βί/^6ομ(α  (root  βι^,  La- 
tin vwO=qOiqOO,  above,  §  112) ;  and  such  aorists  as  ίχ^υα  or  ίχ^α  for 
l%iP6a  (root  χεΡ);  but  also  the  mutilated  perfects  like  olia^  and  those 
forms  to  which  the  partidpal  nouns  in  -νια  (αγυιά,  &c.,  §  296)  would 
natorally  be  referred.    We  are  led,  however,  by  the  result  of  this  in- 
rest^tion,  to  a  special  inquiry  respecting  the  original  form  of  the  ρΐηβ- 
qnamperfectum.   As  t%ha  and  οίδα  presume  a  lost  6-,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  htmnpta  stands  for  ίτετνφεΗα  =  1'τε'ΧνΛ'6ε6α   from 
η'Τυφα:=^τέ'Χν»{1)α.    It  has  been  observed  above  (§  347),  that  in 
the  present  χΙ%ημΛ,  and  therefore  in  the  imperfect  itl&sa  for  Ιτΰ&ην^ 
the  root  ^ε-  is  connected  with  the  person-ending  by  an  intervening  ce. 
In  the  other  persons  we  generally  find  hldijg,  MdTj.  As  hi^BBg^  Irl• 
θεε  are  presumed  in  the  Attic  forms  ktU^i  ht^u,  and  as  this  com- 
bination generally  implies  an  included  ya  (§  116),  we  may  conclude 
that  the  root  θε-  is  strengthened  in  the  present  and  imperfect  by  this 
pronominal  addition.  Now  in  the  phisquamper/eetum  we  not  only  find 
^ετνφεα,  ΙτΈτύφεε,  but  the  other  persons  also  end  in  -eag,  -Β(ψεν, 
'BifcB,'Bav;  so  that  ^νετύφεα  stands  for  ίζΒζνφειν  or  Ιτετνφεαν=1τε- 
xint-ot-ifa^  and  not  merely  for  Ιτεχνφα-ν,  for  then  the  ε  would  be  inex- 
plicable• The  same  conclusion  would  be  deduced  from  the  form  -aa  for 
-SiV,  which  is  found  in  inscriptions.  Now  as  we  should  expect  h  priori 
that  the  plusquamper/ectum  would  differ  from  the  perfect  only  in  the 
augment  prefixed,  we  must  reg^ard  the  double  addition  of  the  future  οχ 
aorist  afiQx  as  the  result  of  a  later  and  abnormal  analogy.   The  Latin 
verb,  however,  fully  shows  us  the  possibility  of  such  a  procedure.    If 
we  compare  /ai=/tw«a-ffi  with  fueram^lelfuesam,  we  shall  recognise 
the  last  faint  traces  of  the  legitimate  formation;  and  we  see  of  course 
the  same  regularity  in  the  ix^exions  of  those  verbs  which  form  their 
perfect  and  plusquamper/ectum  with  the  aid  of  these  tenses.    Here, 
however,  the  parallelism  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  tenses  termi- 
nates, and  even  in  the  substantive  verb  the  transitions  are  effected  by 
accretions  of  the  affix:  thus  from  fuerim=fuetiem  we  have/m>«em= 
ruesesiem;  and  in  the  verbs  which  have  the  aorist-perfect  in  -^,  the 
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same  abnormal  formation  is  found  even  in  the  indicatiTe;  thiu  from 
rexi  we  have  plosquamperf.  r€xeram=reg'Se'Sam  and  rexerm^rtg^- 
siem^  which  is  again  lengthened  into  rexUsem^reff-tirse-iienu  From 
this  use  of  the  element  s-  to  transfer  the  definite  tense  into  the  cor- 
sesponding  indefinite,  it  might  seem  that  the  same  sufifix  is  employed 
to  indicate  both  future  and  past  time :  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  case. 
In  the  formation  of  the  aorist  from  the  future,  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
press posteriority  in  relation  to  some  past  event  (above,  §  372)i  and 
we  observe  that  this  suffix  is  never  used  by  itself  to  signify  past  tin 
in  Oreek;  this  is  always  done  by  the  augment.  The  want  of  an  augment 
in  Latin,  and  the  gradual  loss  of  a  regular  future  by  the  subetitotioa 
for  it  of  a  subjunctive,  gave  this  termination  the  improper  inflscDoe 
which  it  exerts  in  that  language. 

379  The  form  which  some  of  the  tenses  present  intheGre^ 
passive  has  occasioned  difficulties  which  no  philologer  has  hitiieito 
been  able  to  surmount.  We  conceive  that  the  general  principles  lAJa 
we  have  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  will  afibrd  a  saus- 
factory  explanation  of  these  troublesome  phenomena.  It  has  heeo  men- 
tioned, that  in  Sanscrit  there  are  two  forms  of  verbs,  considaed  a^ 
cording  to  their  person-endings ;  the  one  is  called  paraama^adam,  tf 
transitive,  and  has  endings  in  the  instrumental  case;  the  other,  caUed 
attnanipcutam,  is  middle  or  deponent,  and  has  endings  in  the  locatm 
case•  The  passive  voice  is  formed  from  the  otmanSpadamj  by  insert- 
ing the  pronominal  syllable  ya  between  the  root  and  the  ending.  ^^ 
we  find  that,  in  Greek,  the  present  tense  of  the  atmanSpiMdam  b  Qsed 
as  a  passive  and  also  as  a  middle,  and  the  passive  forms  of  the  otkr 
tenses  generally  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  active  forms  that  rt 
find  in  the  present  passive  or  middle ,  as  compared  with  the  saise 
tense  in  the  active ;  the  difierence,  namely,  is  only  in  the  ending,  b 
the  perfect  and  plusquamperfectum  the  characteristic  tf ,  x,  or  A  i» 
frequently  dropt  altogether,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  second 
perfect  and  second  aorist.  The  form  ίτνψάμην  from  ΐνυψα-^)»  τ^ 
we  should  expect  as  the  passive  aorist,  is  never  strictly  passive,  cxoe|i 
in  those  cases  where  the  reflexive  and  passive  significationB  are  inter- 
changed  or  become  oommutable.  The  forms  actually  used  as  pssav^ 
ίτνψ&ην^  hvjtqvj  &c.,  have  the  active  person-afiG^es  throngfaeot  ail 
the  moods ,  and  philologers  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine  whence 
they  have  got  their  uniformly  passive  signification.  Bopp  {BeHm. 
Jakrb.  1827,  pp.  284  foil.;  Vocaliemus,  pp.  53  fol.)  has  saggeshoa  tvt) 
methods  of  explaining  the  former.  He  conjectures  that  it  is  cither 
formed  of  the  verbal  adjective  and  the  substantive  verb  (ίτύφ^ψ  ^ 
τντηος  ην),  or  by  an  addition  to  the  root  of  the  aorist  S^^i  on  the  sop- 
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posed  analogy  of  the  Gothic  sSkididum,  ''seek-did-we,^'  and  the  Latin 
vendo.  Pott  (Etymol.  Forsch.  i.  p.  47)  prefers  the  former  of  these  ex- 
planations; Enhn  (de  Conjugation  in  -μι,  p.  67)  is  inclined  to  adopt 
the  latter.  On  a  former  occasion  (AnniUs  of  Oriental  Literature,  p.  39) 
Bopp  proposed  a  different  conjecture,  which  shows  to  what  extremities 
despairingingennity maybe  driven.  He  suggested  that  Μφ^-ιρ^^  ΙδόΟ•- 
9/ν,4&α,  may  proceed  from  the  passive  participles  τι/φθ-ε^ι  δοΟ^-Βΐς^  snb- 
atitnting  for  the  termination  -sig  the  person-terminations  -ψ/^  -ffg,  -η^ 
Ac  Bat  how  does  the  syllable  τνφθ-,  with  the  active  participial  end- 
ing, come  to  be  a  passive  participle?  And  how  does  it  happen  that 
χυφ^Έΐς  is  explicable,  and  ίνύφ^^ην  not  ?  In  fact,  this  explanation  tells 
OS  nothing:  he  might  jost  as  well  have  said  that  S&-^v  was  formed 
from  ^-efe,  by  the  substitution  of  -ijv  for  -itffi  Perhaps,  however, 
Grafe^e  remark  (p.  114)  is  even  more  absurd  than  any  of  these.  He 
says  that  irvxov  is  an  imperfect  of  the  -ω  conjugation,  hvjnjv  of  the 
conjugation  in  -μ^  as  if  the  distinction  between  the  conjugations  in  -ω 
and  -μι  could  in  any  sense  correspond  to  a  difference  of  voice  I 

380  That  there  is  some  foreign  element  in  forms  like  ίχύφ^τιν, 
eyeiy  one  is  constrained  to  admit  at  first  sight,  but  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  ΜΛην  otherwise  than  as  a  mutilated  form  of 
ΜφΟτρ^^  except  Bopp,  who  considers  it  as  a  compound  with  the  sub- 
stantive verb  ην  (  Vocalismue,  p.  54).  This  misconception  of  the  second 
aorist  passive  has  led  to  some  extraordinary  classifications  in  the  com- 
monest verbs.     To  take  one  of  the  most  obvious  instances,  the  verb 
Ϊ6τημι^  root  6τ&,  which  means  ^'I  cause  to  stand,''  has  a  transitive 
future  and  aorist  <ίτή6ω^  Ιότηόα^  regularly  formed  from  it.    Now  in 
every  grammar  we  find  in  the  paradigm  of  the  active  voice  an  aorist 
and  perfect  Idfri/i/^SifripMX,  which  bear  a  passive  signification  (*'I  stood" 
or  ^  was  caused  to  stand  '*)  throughout  all  the  moods :  whereas  I<^ra0i7v, 
which  is  a  synonym  of  idtTjV^  is  not  placed  in  the  active  but  in  the 
passive  paradigm.   It  is  true  that  at  first  sight  ϊατψβ  seems  to  corre- 
spond tofd^,^.,  but  if  we  compare  &νηνα^6νη%Ίηϊ<ίτημει/,6νάς,  &c, 
with^sivoh^ifff  £0'£/u£V,&c.,  and  Sottpiu  with  rid'uxa,  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  admit  that  these  are  widely  different  forms,  and  that  the 
root  <fra  has  suffered  some  change  in  these  tenses  which  has  not  been 
experienced  by  the  root  di  in  the  others.  But  ίτέ&ην,  which  stands  for 
i^eO^(oneof  the  aspirates  being  necessarily  abolished,  and  the  second 
retained  in  preference  to  the  first  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of 
the  termination),  corresponds  to  the  other  aorist  i&eaOipf;  and  Ι&νην^ 
άτήόομ€α;  ίότάϋην,  ότα^όομαΐ',  are  perfectiy  analogous  to  kikl^i/, 
τνπι^όομΛα\  Ιτνφ&ην^τυφ9η6ομαι;  so  that  τί^μι  must  be  considered 
20  having  lost  its  second  aorist  passive,  and  Ιότην^  ότήΰομϋο^  must  be 
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placed  by  the  side  of  toiradi^,  άζαΟηόομίΟ,  in  the  ρβιήτθ  pendigm. 
We  find  other  instances  of  a  loss  of  the  second  aorist,  and  we  mvst 
determine  from  the  meaning  and  the  form  in  the  plorai  and  other 
moods,  whether  the  active  or  the  passive  aorist  is  the  odo  wanting. 
Thus  idiov  is  not  only  active  in  signification,  bnt  we  see  from  Qofifv. 
doff,  δούς^  &G.,  that  the  form  contains  no  foreign  element;  wfaereu 
when  we  find  φύω  {φυμι\  φυόω,  ίφυόίχ^  active;  bat  !φνν,  ιύφνχβ, 
passive:  8νω,  8ύ6ω,  {Svoa^  active;  Idtiv,  didvseo,  passive:  φνψψ, 
6βί6ω^  active;  ϊύβην^  passive:  βηόω^  Μβη6α^  active;  ίφψ,  (Hfitpui, 
passive:  See.,  and  also  observe  the  forms  φννβί,είΚ^ιβν,  ^βψε»^§ψΛ, 
we  conclude  that  in  these  cases  the  root  has  received  some  acoeenm, 
and  that  the  verb  has  no  short  form  of  the  active  aorist 

381    Having  vindicated  the  daim  of  these  intransitive  aorietB  id 
-ην,  -Wf  to  rank  with  the  passive  f onus  in  -^ην,  we  must  endfiaToar  t» 
point  out  the  pronominal  element  which  has  given  them  their  ptsore 
signification.    This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  second  pronoun,  ond»  Uoi 
form  which  indicates  the  locative  case.  It  is  used  to  form  passive  aai 
other  derivative  verbs  in  Sansmt,  such  as  denominatives  and  canstk 
That  it  was  of  most  extensive  application  in  Greek,  we  shall  see  b 
another  chapter.     In  almost  all  cases,  however,  it  has  been  absorbed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  various  euphonical  artifices  which  the  fineoess 
of  the  Greek  ear  necessitated•    Among  other  instances  of  this,  h  nsy 
be  easily  seen,  that  it  lies  hid  in  the  derivative  verb-endings  -άο,*«» 
in  many  of  those  in  -iko,  and  also  perhaps  in  some  of  those  in  -£β 
(Bopp,  Vergl.  Oraimm.  p.  727).  A  similar  absorption  has  taken  |ibc« 
in  i^e  optative  of  verbs  in  -νω,  -tYu(Buttmann,^iur/.£ipri  §107|^ιβ• 
36),  and  we  have  seen  something  of  the  kind  in  ^μ£ρο$  for  iifi^^ 
We  consider,  then,  that  t^tffv,  εφυν,  Ιβνν,  Ae^  stand  |for  i0tis9^ 
iφvyaμL•,  Ού^αμι,  &e.,  respectively.  The  Latin  language  affnrds  as  sl 
excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  this  pronominal  fonnstion  cii 
give  a  passive  sense  without  the  addition  of  an  ainutm^fKuUm  afSoL  li 
seems  that  in  Latin  the  contracted  verbs  in  -ao  agree  in  their  a» 
with  the  Greek  in  -έα>,  and  those  in  «eo  with  the  Greek  in  Htm  or  *y6. 
The  Greek  conjugation  in  ^Βω  was,  as  we  shall  see,  that  which  «» 
always  adopted  in  forming  verbs  firom  compound  nouns;  thus,  sve^ 
της  raade  svs^ftiG^  Sκ^.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Latm  verb 
in  •^oo:  thus  ih>m  loBtifious^we  have  kBtifieari,  &c.    Again,  we  hi 
that  many  active  verbs  in  Latin,  either  uncontracted  or  oontracied  is 
.a,  have  a  neuter  or  passive  verb  from  the  same  root  wfaieh  is  nao 
.tracted,  or,  what  is  more  usual,  contracted  in  e.     We  wul  take  a  fee 
instances:   1st,  active  uncontracted,  passive  oontractad  in  #;  uun 
pendere,  passive  pendere;  active  seanderej  passife  te^Art;  actzTt 
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pandHrey  pasnye  paiere;  active  sistere,  passiye  stare  (thia  is  perfectly 
analogooe  to  Ί^τημι^  B6tipi)\  aauyejaeere,  passive ^oeire;  2nd,  active 
contracted  in  a,  passive  contracted  in  β  or  oncontracted;  in  this  case, 
it  will  be  observed,  the  active  verbs  are  all  derivatives  from  the  verbal 
nouns  of  the  neuter  verbs :  active  §edare,  passive  sedere;  active  ρατατ^^ 
passive  perire;  active  liguare,  passive  liqvsre;  acUYe /ugare,  passive 
fugire.  The  same  method  which  the  liatin  language  has  applied  in 
the  formation  of  complete  verbs  has  been  adopted  in  Greek  for  the 
constmction  of  one  tense,  and  the  forms  dependent  on  it;  and  there 
are  traces  of  the  same  insertion  in  certain  verbs^  for  example,  in 
«wadi,  as  distinguished  from  χονέω  (Buckh,  ad  Find.  I)^h.  nr.  236 ; 
Hermann,  Dial.  Find.  p.  xv). 

382   The  aorist  in  ~«θ^  is  easily  explained.   It  contains  the  ele- 
ment 6*  in  the  locative  form  ^l   We  might  say  then  that  the  form  in 
ί  waa  the  ultimate  state  of  that  in  thi,  jost  as  avt&=^aift6'i  stands  for 
avto-^;  for  there  is  no  reason,  etymologically  speaking,  why  Ιξ^ι  and  ^ 
ehoold  not  be  considered  as  identical,  any  more  than  there  is  for  dis- 
txngoiahing  between  the  noun-endings  -0ig,  -ux;  the  ac^ectives  in  -tfi- 
μος^  -ffftOff ;  and  the  genitives  in  -(<^>o,  -m>.    But  we  must  be  careiol 
not  to  confuse  between  the  locative  pronoun  <&t,  and  the  simple  ele- 
ment ^,  which  is  used  as  a  verb-root  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  to 
signify  action;  nor  must  we  consider  the  locative  ly  which  is  synony- 
mous with  9iy  as  identical  with  the  verb-root  i,  which  is  used  in  a 
similar  manner  in  opposition  to  d-,  θ-.     When  we  compare  per-^o 
with  per-chf  and  this  last  with  Λέρ^ω^  and  when  we  recollect  the 
corresponding  analogies,  such  as  inter-eo  contrasted  with  inter^ficio, 
ten-eo  with  ven-dieo,  venum-do  and  ven-do^  &c.,  we  must  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  all  these  verbs  are  compounds  in  which  eo,  '4  go,"  is  opposed 
to  cU>,  ^1  put,"  &o^  and  that  the  latter  are  entirely  analogous  to  the 
forms  in  -«o,  -^t?«,  which  we  first  explained  in  another  work  (  Varron. 
p.  352).  In  the  indicative  present  of  the  verbs  in  -eo,  such  as  eap-es- 
so=eapere  MinOyaro€s-so=aceedere  Wno,&o.,the  form  eino  has  lost  the 
inseried  nasal  which  distinguishes  this  tense  from  the  perfect,  just  as 
the  word  ponsj  discussed  above  (§  295),  refers  us  to  the  original  form 
of />d-no=po«-fu>,  in  which  the  formative  η  has  not  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance.     The  verbs  in  -do  keep  only  the  shorter  form  of  the  inflexions, 
wbich  has  been  extended  in  the  separate  verb  do,  doe,  dat^  but  the 
perfect  remains  to  vindicate  the  relationship.     And  the  verbs  com- 
pounded with  the  separable  -eo  are  distinguished  from  the  neuter 
rerhs  mentioned  above  (pend-eo,  pat-eOy  esd-eo^ac,),  both  by  the  ooi\ju- 
^tion  of  the  present,  and  by  the  form  of  the  perfect,  which  correspond 
ο  ^p,  suid  not  to  the  ordinazy  verbs  of  the  QO-caUed  second  coivjugation. 
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But  if  per-do  is  truly  represented  by  ^τέρ-θιο,  we  must  recogmae  a 
verbal  compound  in  the  latter,  and  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
the  other  cases  in  which  the  element  θ-  appears  ia  its  cdmple  fonn, 
such  for  instance  as  9ΤεΛά-θ(σ,  φλ^έ-θο,  νδ/Λε-θω,^αλί-θω,φο^ 
φΐ&ινύ^ω,&ο.  Besides  these  we  have, but  always  in  the  past  tense, sua 
forms  as  Ιδιωτοα/^ον  from  δκόχω,&ο.,  with  r^ard  to  which  the  qneetkn 
has  been  raised,  whether  they  are  aorists  or  imperfects  (Elmdey,  ed 
Eurip.  Med.  186;  Pierson,  Moms,  p.  118;  Ruhnken,  Timmt,^%l\ 
Hermann,  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1619):   we  are  quite  sure,  as  weU  fejm 
the  meaning  as  from  the  analogy  of  the  presents  in  -θ»,  that  they  •« 
all  imperfects  of  lost  verbs  in  -θω.     Now  it  must  be  obvious  onthi 
slightest  consideration  that  causative  verbs  in  -θω  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  passive  forms  in  -θι^ν.    And  it  is  also  obvious  that  any  troe 
explanation  of  fevydiyvmustalsobe  applicable  to  itwiyv.  WecooceiTe 
that  we  have  correctly  analyzed  these  aorists,  when  we  identify  the 
interpolated  elements  with  the  synonymous  locatives  θι  and  i  respa- 
tively.  According  to  this,  ^τι5φ-θι?(;^}=έπ5Λ-ΐϊ{; J  willmean«tbefi 
was  a  single  act  of  beating  performed  cloee  at  hand  by  me,"  bo  tint 
these  tenses  expressed  the  limitation  of  the  agency  by  a  fomitiw 
insertion  instead  of  an  inflexion  of  the  person-ending.    It  is  scttcdr 
necessary  to  add,  that,  while  the  σ-,  κ.  A,  of  the  future,  aoTOt,ttd 
perfect  active,  affect  the  verb-root  itself  with  an  expression  of  fiibw 
and  approximate  time,  the  interpolated  -diy,  -fj  of  the  passiTe  aorist 
confine  the  instrumental  case  of  the  person-ending  to  a  home-drde « 
limited  agency,  so  that  instead  of  the  mere  locality  which  is  expreaeed 
by  the  forms  in  -^uo,  ψψ^^  we  have  an  expression  of  localiiy  added  to 
that  of  instrumentality  signified  by  the  case  of  the  person-ending,  k 
fact,  -9;-fu  or  -θι^-μ^  becomes  equal  to  ψην. 

383  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  pronominal  element  t-  ^1 
be  connected  with  the  verbal  root  di  (§  224);  but  to  imafpne,  vitii 
Bopp  and  Pott,  that  any  tense  oir Ι&ημι^ — fOiyv  for  instance— is  addid 
to  the  root  or  crude-form  of  the  verb,  would  be  to  reverse  tiie  natan^ 
processes  of  language.  The  idea  of  location  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  verbal  root  θΰ-,  and  we  can  easily  oonoeiye  that  tbc 
locative  ^i  has  extended  its  infiuence  to  this  verb  άα  well  as  to  tb 
aorist  in  question,  and  to  the  passive  infinitive.  It  has  been  bcb* 
tioned  before  that  τΙ•ΐ&ψμ4,=^χι,-&ία'μι  (§347),  and  9η^^  of  ^ 
(§  116).  Consequently,  the  root  of  tllStημι  is  rather  the  locatin  9s* 
than  the  simple  element  θ;  and  while  we  have  βο=θο  in  Μορί=^ 
dadami,  we  must  recogmse  J&ia=dha  in  χυξ^^μΛ,^:^άα/άλάΗά.  We  aiid 
discern  the  simple  element  in  /α^χ-^Ό^,  "a  labour,**  " something  gic*^ 
to  do;"  compare  the  first  syllable  with  μάγ-π^^μαγ-Ιω^μΙγ^ι^ΐ^^''^'^ 
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μαΐ  (Hesydi.),  maete,  Sanscrit  mahat,  mahita,  ''worship,"  &c.  Also  in 
ίρμα-^ός,  "a  thing  done  in  vows"  (Βρμοι).  But  we  have  the  longer 
form  with  a  kind  of  passive  sense  in  So-^g  £rom  ξν-ννμι  for  /έό-ννμι 
(Sanscrit  v€Uy  Latin  Oes-tU)^  and  in  iu-^Uo  (root  ld-)j  where  we  find 
the  locative  ^^  as  in  the  first  aorist  passive.  That  this  last  has  for  its 
future  Idofuo,  clearly  of  a  middle  form,  woold  of  itself  he  some  proof 
that  the  word  is  not  altogether  of  an  active  nature.  The  following  con- 
siderations add  mudi  weight  to  this  view.  We  find  that  the  cognate 
word  χΐ-νω  has  only  the  future  πιομαν.  These  two  futures  are,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  chapter,  nothing  but  subjunctives,  like 
^^μαι  for  ^Βωμαι,  βεΙομ€ίί  or  /3io/xat,  &c.  We  are  convinced  that 
jcl-vm,  as  well  as  Ιό-^ίτ-ω,  is  virtually  a  deponent  verb;  in  other  words, 
that  although  the  action  may  pass  on  to  the  object  eaten  or  drunk, 
yet,  the  agent  being  considered  as  the  object  benefited,  he  is  spoken 
of  in  the  locative  and  not  in  the  instrumental  case.  For  this  reason  we 
find  that  all  verbs  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which,  though  they  may  ex- 
press an  action,  confine  the  benefits  or  results  of  that  action  to  the 
agent,  are  middle  or  deponent  in  form,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
Greeks  use  the  middle  voice  to  express  that  a  person  is  not  the 
instrument,  but  the  cause,  of  an  action.  This  explains  the  middle  or 
deponent  use  of  vescor^  γένομαι  (as  opposed  to  γ&ίω%  uCoTy  fruor, 
χρώμοί,  nanciscor,  δέχομαι,,  adipUcor,  sortior,  &c;  also  of  verbs 
denoting  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  ΒΒαΙό&άνομΜί^οοηίβτηρΙοΓ,&εώμαίΐ^ 
οϋφραίνομαι;  eonspiccari,  intueri,  ax^oS<i&at,  &c;  of  words  implying 
mental  emotions,  as  tnirari,  vereri,  IcBtari^  &c, 

384  In  Greek  we  find  certain  words  of  this  class  with  the  present 
tense  of  an  active,  but  the  future  of  a  deponent  form-,  thus  άχονω 
makes άχον6ομ(α\  θαυμάζω, ΟΌνμάόομαι;  ^Ητήότίω,&ανσΰμοΆ;  τίάό- 
χω,  Λίίόομαι;  ^kc.  It  is  easy  to  understand  this:  when  we  speak  of 
something  that  will  make  an  impression  upon  our  senses  or  feelings, 
or,  in  general,  befall  us,  as  future,  we  consider  ourselves  as  merely 
the  objects  of  these  outward  impressions  or  accidents;  but  when  we 
speak  of  their  present  effect,  we  consider  ourselves  as  agents  or  in- 
dioatives  in  respect  of  them.  If  any  one  says,  "I  am  hearing,"  he 
asserts  that  he  is  exercising  that  sense;  if  he  says,  "I  shall  hear,"  he 
says  merely  that  there  will  be  a  sound  or  noise :  again,  if  he  says,  '*! 
am  dyiog,"  he  speaks  of  his  being  on  the  way  towards  death,  and 
therefore,  an  inchoative  verb  like  ^νηόχω  might  very  well  be  used:  if 
he  saye,  "I  shall  die,"  he  merely  states  that  his  death  will  take  place, 
that  he  will  be  dead  (θανεΣταΟ)  in  which  event  he  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  actor  at  alL  The  same  principle  has  extended  itself  even  to 
the  primitive  verb  of  existence:   for  while  άμΐ^ίΰ-μί  has  lost  its 
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original  fbtore  Itf-tfo-ftt,  wUch  k  now  represented  only  by  tiie  nb- 
janctiYe^=ltf-io)=l^-io-ffi,  wefind  in  oonstant  nae  itfeofuaorbofMi, 
which  means,  ^'ihere  ie  or  will  be  exisienoe  for  meL**  8oim  sodi 
method  might  be  adopted  to  explain  all  those  nnmeroas  ineUimi  in 
Greek,  where  we  find  an  actiTe  present  with  a  depment  fiitnxe  [Gr, 
Or.  844>  Μ.  Bomonf  josUy  remarks  (/.  I  §  204)  thai  the  Mtm 
verbs  with  middle  futures,  are  predaely  those  whidi,  in  the  Freocfa 
language,  are  reflected  in  form  but  not  in  sense;  thus,  όιγηιάίψια  or 
όϋοχήόωμ/α  is  je  me  iaircn;  βηύομαι,ί€  wCen  irm;  O«ifiiitfopai,> 
wCitofmerai;  άμαρτή^ομα^  je  me  tromperai;  o2fM»Sofi4a»iemiaKi- 
ierai;  ({χουδάοομαι,  je  m^otudierai  a;  &c 

385  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  passive  fntores  fened 
firom  the  aorists  in  -^  and -βι^,  have  person-endingsof  the  middle  fons. 
It  is  an  irregularity  that  they  should  be  formed  £nom  the  aoiifits  tt 
all,  and  we  can  only  e^lain  it  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  fixst 
constructed  when  the  future  middle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  ofta 
used  in  a  passive  sense  (Monk  on  Εητψ.ΒψροΙ^ί.  1458,  above»  §  379)» 
was  appropriated  to  the  active  verb,  and  an  independent  paasiTe  fiotoR 
was  necessary  {Journal  of  Education^  nr.  p.  158);  at  all  events,  tfaey 
must  be  considered  as  subsequent  to  the  other  forms  of  the  fotare. 

386  Another  instance  of  the  formation  of  a  tense  by  the  90&- 
tion  of  a  sufSx  used  to.fbrm  a  set  of  verbs,  is  famished  hj  the  ϋα» 
tive  tenses  in  -<ixov.  This  ending  is  affixed  to  the  imperfect  aad  to 
both  aorista  of  the  indicative,  and  the  augment  is  omitted;  thnslciif- 
τον  makes  nhttsoftov;  frv^o,  τνψα<Χχον;  and  ξλοίον,  Λύαύχον;  ud 
so  also  in  the  passive.  This  mode  of  forming  tenses  is  pecoliirto 
tiie  lonians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  omitting  the  angmeiit  oi  tlv 
historical  tenses  in  their  descriptive  poetry,  and  firom  them  the  csstoo 
was  introduced  into  the  long  narrative  speeches  which  the  epic  el^ 
ment  of  the  Athenian  drama  permitted.  These  tenses,  acoording  to 
Buttmann  (Auefuhrl  Sprl.  §  94,  Anm.  3),  denote  not  a  contuaed 
but  a  repeated  action.  The  iterative  formed  from  the  inqp»fect  is- 
plies  occasionally  an  action  of  some  duration  firequently  repeated-^ 
inHerod.m.119:  η  γννη  χλαί^κΒ  xcd  όβνρέβχετο— at  other  tiiae  ι 
momentary  action  repeated,  Herod.i.  185 :  ίχιχείνΈαχε,δχωςιάτψ^^ 
fhoitOy  ξύλα  ζειράγωνα-'τας  δϊ  vvxtag  tic  ξύλα  tavta  iaua^^ 
xov:  the  iterative  formed  finom  the  aorist  conveys  the  latter  meiaiag 
only;  Herod,  iv.  130:  oxmg—xaxttilxoisv^  ourol  etv  νχ^ξηλΒΧΨ»* 
ot  a  &v  ΐΆρόΜ  BJU}»ovTBg  λάβίΟκον  τα  Xfofima.  The  aoiet  iter•- 
tives  occur  very  seldom,  and  those  from  the  first  aorist  are  nerer  tod 
in  prose.  There  is  one  instance  in  Herodotus  (m.  17)  where  die  voi^ 
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αφ(ίχε  is  used  as  an  imperfect,  but,  as  Battmann  remarks,  though 
continuation  in  time  is  implied,  there  is  still  a  signification  of  repetition 
in  tpace  in  this  passage.  It  is  also  true,  though  Buttmann  has  not 
remarked  this,  that  the  imperfect  is  used  in^ttic  prose  as  an  itera- 
tive, in  connexion  with  bjeors  and  the  optative :  as,  for  instance,  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  5,  §  25 :  idei  6ηότε  tig  διψφη,  where  certainly  a  repetition 
is  implied  (Gr.  Or.  580).  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  ideas  of  repetition 
and  continuance  are  intimately  connected,  the  former  being  related 
to  the  latter  as  the  idea  of  a  series  of  points  is  to  that  of  a  line;  and 
therefi)re  as  the  generating  or  suggesting  idea  is  to  the  idea  suggested 
or  generated.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  Hebrew  tense  which 
indicates  continuous  time,  is  often  used  as  a  future  (Maskil  le  Soph^r^ 
p.  28),  and  it  is  well  known  that  eseo  appears  as  the  future  of  sum. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  future  is  by  its  nature  inchoative, 
and  that  continued  actions  involve  a  series  of  recommencements. 

387  There  is,  as  well  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Latin  language,  a 
nnmeroas  class  of  verbs  ending  in  -<ίχω.     Buttmann  is  inclined  to 
consider  these  terminations  as  totally  different  from  the  iterative  pre- 
terites of  which  we  have  been  speaking  (Aus/uhrLSprL  §94,4,  note); 
bat  there  seems  to  be  a  sufQcient  similarity  of  meaning  m  the  two 
cases,  to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  both  formations  owe  their  origin 
to  the  same  principle,  although  the  original  meaning  of  the  ending 
seems  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  in  -^xo  to  have  been  split  up  into  a 
Qumber  of  subordinate  significations.     The  sense  of  the  Latin  verbs 
in  'SCO  is  generally  inchoative:  cre'8C0,gli'8C0,  quie-sco^norSCorynO'SCOy 
disco,  $ci'8C0,  ira-scor,  paci-scor^  puera-sco^  tenera-scoy  illuce-sco^ 
^ande-scoj  mature-sco,  expergi-sco,  contice-scOj  Sec.     It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  not  one  of  these  keeps  the  -«co-form  in  the  perfect; 
which  is  eri-Oij  quiS-vi,  contic-uiy  &c.  Pott  has  truly  remarked  (Etym. 
ForseL  l  p.  56),  that  many  Greek  verbs  in  -<^χω,  and  more  than 
people  generally  suppose,  are  genuine  inchoatives :   he  instances  ηβά- 
6χω^γηρά'<(χω,γενειά'ό7ίω,  χνΐ-ότοω  and  χνΐ-όχομαι,  ^ψ6χω  (MoUg 
^αΐ'όχω),  "to  be  taken  in  death,"  μι-μνη-67ωμ(α(Μο1ίομίψναί'όχο- 
luu),  γΐτγνώ-όχω.     In  others  this  meaning  is  less  clearly  seen,  a^ 
ί^Ι'ύχω^  "I  make  sound,"  Ιλά-όχομω^  "I  make  myself  gracious," 
γαννύ-ΰχομ^α,  "I  become  merry,"  ίλί'βχομαι^  "I  fall  into  the  enemy 'a 
hands."    The    following   have   a  causative  signification,  μ^^ύ-βχω, 
ηχΐ'ίίχω^  γοψί'βχω  and  γοψί-ζω^  Λίνν-όχω  and  ηνννόόω^  διδά- 
^wh  Ιταβα-ότίέμεν^  ταφαν-^χω  and  ΰοφά-όχομεα^  άναβιώ-όχομαι^ 
Ι^μνψόχω,  άρΙ-^κω,  &c.  Now  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  only 
difference  between  an  inchoative  and  a  causative  is  this,  that  the  onu 
is  a  passive,  the  other  an  active  relation.  But  the  idea  of  iteration  or 
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repetition  presupposee  the  idea  of  a  beginniug,  and  tbe  very  distiiK• 
tion  between  an  imperfect  and  an  iterative  preterite  ie,  thai  the  fonner 
presumes  a  line,  the  latter  a  sequence  of  points,  the  foimer  unbrokeB 
continuation,  the  latter  a  series  of  recommencements. 

We  find  an  analogous  ending,  with  a  similar  meaning,  in  dovos 
derived  from  verbs;  thus  we  have  dUfxog  from  dbcav^  U^  from 
kfyuv^  αΐόχος  from  αΐδονμαιι  in  the  last  two  instances  tlbe  χ  k 
aspirated  on  the  compensation  principle,  as  in  xa-tfjo,  root  «ei^•; 
for  the  root  of  the  former  is  λεγ-  or  λε/,  as  we  shall  show  herafter, 
of  the  latter  Ffxii^^  Lithuanian  geda:  the  first  seems  to  stand  for  6tx• 
0X0^,  or  .the  χ  has  been  dropt,  as  in  λάπίχω  (λακΗν\  dirwo  (doo-enV 
μΐ-όγω,  mwceo  (μίγηναι),  Ιόχω  (βχω\  (above,  §  219).' 

The  pronominal  roots  sa,  ka,  are  ultimately  the  same;  as  tease- 
endings  we  have  established  their  identity.  Ιζ  then,  our  view  of  the 
termination  -ox  is  correct,  this  is  a  junction  of  two  forms  of  Um  same 
element,  just  like  the  very  common  pronominal  endings  -«-f,  -ti^i 
Ac.;  and  the  principles  already  explained  will  enable  us  to  imder' 
stand  how  a  compound  signifying  successive  proximity  maj  be  ued 
to  express  the  ideas  of  inchoation,  continuance,  repeated  actioou 
growth  and  causation.  As  the  locative  dt  may  become  a  verb  root, 
and  denote  the  act  of  placing,  so  ox-  is  found  as  the  element  of «  mi 
of  words  which  denote  progression  by  successive  steps.  Sack  ai« 
6κάλλω^  όκάξφ^  uxlXog,  seando,  aeala^  Ac.  (See  Kenric^,  ArodolM. 
p.  24.) 


CHAPTER  m. 
THE  MOODS  AND  PARTICIPLES. 

\  Distinctione  of  mood  are  rather  STntactical  than  etTmological.  389  (1)  Sub- 
uncHve  and  optcUive,  Forme  of  the  sabjunctive.  390  Explanation  of  the 
optative  «.  391  Sabjunctive  and  optative  related  as  future  and  aorist  392 
Different  forms  of  the  fatore.  393  The  relations  of  tense  between  the  sab- 
unctive  and  optative  are  indicated  by  their  syntactical  nse.  394  Especially  by 
;he  construction  of  ού  μη,  395  Correspondences  of  the  future  and  subjunctive 
in  hypothetical  sentences.  396  Their  appearance  in  the  same  final  sentence. 
397  Use  of  the  optative  to  express  a  wish.  398  The  subjunctive  and  future 
interchanged  in  Latin.  399  Sanscrit  forms.  400  Subjunctive  and  optative 
appear  as  differences  of  tense  in  modern  languages.  401  (2)  Imperative  and 
infinitive.  The  former  distinguished  by  its  person-endings  only.  402  Active 
person-endings  of  the  Greek  imperative.  403  Passive  person-endings.  404 
Sanscrit  imperative.  405  Greek  infinitive.  406  Latin  infinitives.  407  San- 
scrit infinitive.  408  Connexion  between  the  imperative  and  infinitive.  409 
This  is  especially  manifested  in  the  false  analogy  which  led  to  the  passive 
forms  of  the  imperative.  410  The  three  different  forms  of  the  infinitive  active 
are  the  locatives  of  three  verbals.  411  The  Greek  infinitive  passive.  412Latin 
and  Sanscrit  forms.  413  (3)  Participles.  Forms  in  -nte.  414  Perfect  parti- 
ciples. 415  Origin  of  the  present  participle.  416  Infinitive  and  participle, 
how  related.  417  Adjectives  and  participles.  418  Teutonic  infinitive — a  de- 
clinable participle.  419  Latin  gerunds  and  supines.  420  Participles  used 
absolutely  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit  421  Paradigms.  422 1.  Gi^ek  verb, 
τύητω.  423  Π.  Sanscrit  verb,  ttkitSmi.  424 ΙΠ.  Latin  verb,  rundo. 

88  ΠΠΗΈ  distinctions  of  mood  and  tense  are  due  rather  to 
^  the  methodical  language  of  syntax  than  to  any  es- 
ential  varieties  in  the  forms  themselves.  The  imperative  mood 
8  merely  the  indicative  with  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  person- 
mdbgs,  and  the  infinitive  is  merely  a  fixed  or  adverbial  form 
3f  the  participle,  which  again  is  an  adjective  derived  from  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  just  as  δημόόιος 
springs  firom  the  genitive  of  δήμος.  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
junctive and  optative,  although  it  is  customary  in  Greek  Gram- 
mars to  class  them  as  distinct  moods,  having  tenses  of  their 
own,  it  has  long  been  felt  by  scholars,  on  syntactical  grounds, 
that,  considered  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the 
other  moods,  they  must  be  regarded  as  differing  in  tense  only. 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  person-endings  of  the  sub- 
junctive correspond  to  the  primary  forms,  or  those  of  the  primary 
tenses,  while  the  person-endings  of  the  optative  always  agree 
with  the  secondary  forms,  or  those  of  the  historical  tenses 
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(Buttmann,  Ausfuhrh  Sprl.  §  88,  3,  4).  A  more  exact  etymo- 
logical and  syntactical  examination  of  the  whole  queeaon  will 
show  clearly,  that,  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  language,  these 
moods  have  no  right  to  a  separate  classification,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  us  to  point  out  the  real  connexion  between 
them. 

389  (1)  Subjunctive  and  Optative. 

The  form  which  the  sabjonctive  generally  presents  difien  froD 
the  indicative  in  the  following  points.  Where  the  indicative  hs8  β, 
συ,  ο,  the  subjunctive  has  a>;  where  the  indicative  has  c,  8,  {,  the 
subjunctive  has  ij,  j/ :  the  α  of  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  fint 
aorist,  active  and  middle,  become  ω  and  η  respectively.  There  i>i» 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  more  essential  difference  hetiees 
the  ο  and  ri  of  the  subjunctive,  than  there  is  between  the  ο  and  { of 
the  indicative;  as  the  two  latter  represent  the  short  a  in Sanaani, the 
two  former  may  be  considered  as  substitutes  for  the  long  ά,  irhkh  ύ 
the  characteristic  of  the  lAt  or  subjunctive  mood  in  the  TSda-dukt; 
and  in  every  case  we  must  conclude  that  an  original  ir  or  vocabaed 
C'  is  absorbed,  or  more  or  less  imperfectly  represented  by  thk  loag 
voweL  This  ά  is  found  in  the  subjunctive  of  the  Doric  dialect:  for 
instance,  we  have  loavti  (Corptts  Inscript,  YoL  n.  p.  641,  na  3053': 
ini&cavTL•  (lb.  p.  413,  no.  2556,  L  68);  Ιρατ<α  (Pindar,  Pftk  iv.  92= 
164);  βάμες  (Theocr.  xv.  22);  see  Euhn,  1.  L  p.  39.  In  the  older 
writers,  the  root-syllable  alone  is  changed  (sometimes  by  the  additici 
of  an  i),  the  connecting-vowel  not  being  affected,  though  this  aecns  to 
take  place  only  in  the  dual  and  plural;  thus  we  have  jSciofCSV,  9ώψΕ9, 
{ΗεΙομεν^Λαρ&νήενον,δΰίομΕν,γνιόομεν.  In  the  passive  this  maj  tike 
place  in  the  singular,  as  in  άη&&εΙομ(α,  In  the  active  we  oocasioiBlh 
find  both  root-vowel  and  connecting-vowel  affected  by  (pmoy  as  is 
ΰτή\ίς,  ίμΡήν^  θείφ^,  ίψΒί^ς,  δοη/,  Ac  Buttmann  supposes  the  esit- 
ence  of  subjunctives  without  any  mark  to  distingnish  them  from  tbf 
indicative  (Atuifuhrl  SprL  §  88,  Anm.  3),  but  these  could  only  ^ 
corrupt  and  mutilated  forms.  We  believe  that  all  the  instances  wbidi 
he  mentions  belong  to  the  analogy  of  βείομ^ν,  the  production  hiTiBg 
fallen  upon  the  first  syllable.  With  regard  to  these  epic  fonna  ia 
general,  it  is  clear,  that  if  &Βΐω,  ^d\ig,  ^ely^  ^είομεν,  iauAdopoi  sR 
to  be  considered  as  belongmg  to  the  same  form,  the  short  oonnectiBg- 
vowel  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  person-endings.  It  is  equally  dear. 
that  they  are  all  futures,  and  perhaps  very  ancient  foriDS  of  tk 
future:  at  least,  forms  answering  to  θ£(ομ€ΐ/,  Χομ£Ρ  are  used  with  a 
fiiture  signification  in  Homer;  βείομα^  ^r  instance,  is  a  rqgolar 
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future.  Perhaps  in  the  original  form  the  increment  did  not  extend 
to  both  root  and  connecting-vowel.  There  are  other  instances  of  this 
superflaons  strengthening  of  the  form :  thus  on  the  analogy  of  χομιοϋ- 
fua  and  χομίόομαν  we  should  expect  onlj  πλεί^συμαι  or  πλεύβομΜ 
from  πλίίω:  whereas  we  have  also  Λλενόουμαν:  χιμάοψι  would  be  a 
sufficient  optative  from  τιμάω,  but  we  have  also  χιμψη/ν. 

390  The  characteristic  of  the  optative  is  i,  which  forms  a  di- 
phthong with  the  connecting-vowel :  to  this  the  long  vowel  17  is  ooca• 
sionally  subjoined.  The  person-endings  are  of  the  secondary  form, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  person,  which  is  generally  -|tu,  though 
it  seems  that  the  shorter  form  in  -v  was  here,  as  in  the  imperfect, 
occasionaliy  substituted  for  it,  in  those  cases  where  the  first  person  of 
tbe  optative  regularly  ended  like  the  indicative:  thus  we  have  in 
Euripides :  άφρων  Sv  Λψ  d  χρίφοιν  tic  των  7ciXag(EtffmoL  Magnum, 
'•  t.  xgitpoivy  The  optatives  which  add  η  to  the  characteristic  ι 
always  form  the  first  person  in  -v.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is 
olmous.  In  τρίφοψι,  which  has  no  augment,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  weight  of  the  verb  should  drive  off  the  full  ending;  but  the  longer 
form  in  -ii^v  of  course  would  not  admit  of  it.  In  the  ^ulic  dialect^ 
the  characteristic  t  was  sometimes  omitted,  as  already  included  in  the 
η.  Thus  we  have  in  a  passage,  probably  from  Sappho,  quoted  by 
Apollonins  (de  Syntctxi,  m.  22,  p.  247  Bekker): 

cS^  Ιγώ,  χρνόοότέφαν  ^ΑφροδΙτα, 

τσνδΒ  rJw  Λολον  λαχότιν — 
where  we  adopt  the  emendation  proposed  by  Bergk  (BheinUeh.  Mtts* 
for  1835,  p.  218),  which  is  confirmed  as  well  by  the  metre  as  by  the 
remark  in  the  Etymohgieum  Magnum,  p.  558:  Aa%ov[V  l<frt  λάχοψί^ 
λάχοις,  λόχ<Η•  We  believe  that  this  word  represents  the  original 
formation  of  the  optative;  for  λαχσην=λαχόι/α'μι=ζ[ί]λαχ6-όα-μι, 
would  be  the  regular  indeterminate  corresponding  to  the  subjunctive 
Ιαχόω==]ίαχο4ω=Ιαχ66ω,  Bopp  has  su^ested  (AnnaU  of  Oriental 
L4ierat.  p.  23)  an  explanation  of  this  diaracteristic  t  which  at  least 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  He  says :  ''  The  reason  why  the  vowel  t 
expresses  the  potential  mood  cannot  be  discovered  in  Greek,  in  Latin, 
nor  perhaps  in  any  other  European  language,  but  in  Sanscrit,  the 
radical  element  t  expresses  wishing,  desiring;  and  what  syllable  could 
be  more  properly  employed  to  indicate  an  optative,  than  the  one  to 
which  the  Hindu  grammarians  had  given  the  primary  signification  of 
Kdnti — having  denrel  1  will  not  affirm  that  this  is  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  root  I,  and  that  the  grammarians  had  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  patting  Kdnii  at  the  head  of  their  explanations,  but  certain  it 
is,  that  Unas  has,  among  other  significations,  that  of  tt;e  desire  or  wish. 
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Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  sense  expressed  in  Sanscrit,  and  tlie 
languages  here  compared  with  it,  by  a  syllable,  signifying  desire,  in- 
corporated into  the  verb,  is  in  English,  and  often  in  Gremum  also, 
expressed  by  detached  auxiliary  verbs,  having  the  primary  signification 
of  wishing.  Thus,  in  Notker  we  read,  /  tnahta  baldur  toetnon— yeQem 
vehementer  plorare.  The  German  mogen  has  frequently  this  eignifi• 
cation,  and  the  English  may  is  of  the  same  origin,  derived  firom  tk 
Saxon  magan,  in  Gothic  likewise  magan."  We  have  already  said, 
that  in  our  opinion  the  theory  of  agglutination,  whidi  Bopp  bas  in- 
troduced, must  be  received  with  great  caution  and  subject  to  many 
limitations.  The  inflexions  of  verbs  may  and  do  take  place  in  tk 
same  way  as  the  modification  of  nouns ;  namely,  by  pronominal  in- 
sertion between  the  root  and  the  person-ending  in  verbs,  andbetwea 
the  root  and  case-ending  in  nouns.  Of  the  pronominal  elements 
which  may  be  so  inserted,  there  is  no  one  more  common  than  -ui, 
Sanscrit  ya,  corresponding  to  the  second  pronoun  or  the  relative  fonn. 
We  know  that  the  8,  which  characterizes  the  future  and  aorist,  may 
degenerate  into  i,  and  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  this  t 
with  the  second  element.  As  then  we  shall  see  that  the  sabjnnctiTe 
and  optative  are  virtually  related  as  future  and  aorist,  we  most  refer 
their  characteristic  t  to  a  pronominal  insertion  of  the  same  kind,  and 
thus  χρέφο^-μι  for  τρΒφέόα-μν  will  be  quite  analogous  to  fui  for  Jwta. 

391  Having  now  considered  the  forms  of  the  subjunctive  and 
optative  separately,  we  must  endeavour  to  determine  the  connexion 
between  them.  In  the  last  chapter  we  mentioned  that  the  desiden- 
tive  χνψείω  was  related  to  the  so-called  optative  aorist  τυφεια,  as  pre- 
sent to  imperfect,  as  definite  tense  to  indefinite ;  and  the  augment  of  the 
latter  is  omitted  like  that  of  the  iterative  preterites.  Now  if  we  take 
the  verbs  in  -fit,  which  present  us  with  the  oldest  forms,  we  shall  find 
a  subjunctiveθ€/ω>θεί|;g,&c.  corresponding  to  an  optatived^E/i^Vi^ifSi 
&C.  The  subjunctive  has  the  primary  form  of  the  person-endiDgs,  tk 
optative,  the  secondary  form:  in  other  respects  they  do  not  differ,  for 
they  both  contain  the  verb-root  affected  by  the  insertion  of  i:  cxm- 
pare^£ic>,^8i|;g,  &c ;  ξ^εΐην,^είης^  &c. ;  withridiyfu  (τ^-θέ-ω),  χΙ&ης,&^] 
ΙτΙ^ην,  hl&rigj  &c.  In  Uie  existing  state,  the  subjunctive  is  just  as 
heavy  a  form  as  the  optative ;  we  must  conclude,  however,  ihat,  as 
the  optative  has  the  lighter  endings,  it  must  have  been  originally  a 
heavier  form  than  the  subjunctive,  and  as  this  could  result  only  bm 
its  having  some  prefix  which  the  subjunctive  wanted,  it  follows  that 
it  had  the  augment,  or  was  related  to  the  subjunctive  as  «oristto 
future.  When  the  optative  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  past  tense  in  pri- 
mary sentences,  it  would  naturally  lose  its  augment,  or  mark  of  past 
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le,  retaining,  however,  its  lighter  person-endings  as  a  trace  of  what 
onoe  was.  The  other  differences  between  it  and  the  subjunctive 
»uld  spring  up  as  time  and  use  widened  the  gap  which  separated  the 
rent  tense  from  its  offspring. 

392  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  say  that  future  time  was 
ipressed  by  two  varieties  of  the  same  pronominal  insertion :  in  the 
le,  the  second  element  was  inserted  under  the  form  ό-,  8a;  in  the 
Jier,  the  same  element  appeared  as  ^-,  ya.  These  two  forms  were 
^casionally  united,  as  in  the  desiderative  verbs  in  -<ί£/ω  (Latin  -^o) ; 
at  in  most  cases  only  one  of  the  equivalent  insertions  was  employed; 
iiuB  we  have  the  latter  only  in  the  old  subjunctives  or  futures  βείομϋο^ 
ε/ομεν,  %ιίομεν^  &c. ;  and  the  sigmatic  form  only  appears  in  the  more 
ermanent  futures  indicative.  Indeed  it  might  be  inferred  from  the 
nalogy  of  the  genitives  in  -<^u>  and  -ω,  that  the  so-called  desiderative 
3  the  primitive  and  genuine  form,  of  which  the  future  in  <y-,  and  the 
ubjunctive  in  t-,  are  successive  degenerations.  To  all  these  three 
orms  of  the  future  there  were  corresponding  forms  of  aorists  or  past 
«nses;  to  the  furst,  the  so-called  ^olic  optative  aorist  in  'όεια\  to 
;he  second,  the  ordinary  optative;  to  the  third,  the  ordinary  first 
iorist.  The  last  alone  preserved  the  augment,  because  in  the  indica- 
tive mood  the  idea  of  past  time  predoniinated  in  this  form  of  the 
indefinite  tense;  in  the  other  two  the  augment  was  omitted,  because 
bhey  are  never  used  as  direct  expressions  of  past  time,  though  they 
E^ways  bear  the  preterite  meaning  in  subordinate  sentences.  We  do 
not  say  that  there  ever  existed  a  desiderative  form  of  every  tense  of 
the  indicative  mood  to  which  there  is  a  corresponding  tense  in  the 
optative;  there  might  have  been  one,  and  there  must  have  been  one 
originally;  but  afterwards  the  tenses  of  the  optative  were  formed  by 
analogy,  without  the  introduction  of  the  intermediate  form  of  the 
subjunctive.  The  only  very  remarkable  variety  in  the  formation  of 
these  optatives,  desideratives,  and  futures,  is,  that  the  i  is  sometimes 
appended  to  the  root-vowel,  as  in  ^είομεν,  at  other  timea  to  the  con- 
necting-vowel, as  χύ7(χοψι\  and  sometimes  placed  afker  the  «,  as  in 
δραόείω;  at  other  times  before  the  s  or  its  substitute,  as  in  ^εΐγς, 
Itccuvm  (Greg.  Corinth,  p.  229),  and  in  some  of  the  Sanscrit  volitives 
(Wilkins,  p.  365).  ^These  varieties  are  due  to  subsequent  analogies, 
and  not  to  any  thing  in  the  original  principles  of  the  language. 

393  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  that  the  syntactical  relation 
of  the  optative  to  the  subjunctive  is  that  which  subsists  between  in- 
definite and  definite  tenses.  It  is  well  known  to  every  student  of 
Greek,  that,  in  connected  sentences,  the  Latin  subjunctive  present 
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correepondfl  to  the  Greek  sabjimctiTe,  and  the  Latin  Balyaiictne  m- 
perfect  to  the  Ghreek  optative;  in  other  words,  the  Greela  oied  tk 
eubjonctive  in  sentences  dependent  upon  a  verb  in  ih»  preeeni « 
future  tense,  and  the  optative  in  those  which  were  dependoitait 
verb  in  the  past  tense :  for  instance,  γράφω,  ίνα  μανί^άν^ς  corrapon^ 
to  8cribo^  ut  dUe<u;  huitygai^it^  ίνα  μαν^άνοις  to  scripsiy  vt  dmtm. 
Therefore,  the  subjunctive  is  a  definite  tense,  for  it  has  relatkmto 
the  present  moment,  and  the  optative  is  indefinite,  for  it  miut  be  d6 
termined  by  some  particular  time  or  circumstance  referred  to.  Tbe 
following  considerations  will  show,  that,  as  well  in  dependent  is  η 
connected  sentences,  the  subjunctive  corresponds  to  a  future,  and  tb 
optative  to  the  aorist  derived  from  it;  in  other  words,  the  subjimetiTe 
is  a  determinate  tense,  and  signifies  '*  the  probable  occnrrence  of  wot 
thing  after  the  time  of  speaking: "  and  the  optative  is  an  indetermmite 
tense,  and  signifies  ^the  probable  occurrence  of  something  <ψ€τ^ 
time  specified  "*  (above,  §  372).  And  first,  the  subjunctive  i^petn  a 
an  actual  future  in  Homer.   Thus  we  have  in  the  Iliad  l  262: 

ob  yaq  πω  tolovg  tSov  άνέρας^  ούδΐ  ϊδαψαι. 

Iliad  Vh  469: 

xcd  utoti  tig  dstffih  ISifv  xata  dax(fv  χίουόίχν' 

^^Έκζορος,  ηδε^  γννη,  χ.  r.  Α." 

&ς  TCotk  tig  ίρέίΐ^ 
where  the  future,  which  follows,  clearly  shows  that  the  subjxm^ 
before  it  is  a  future.  lUad  vn.  197: 

ού  γάρ  tig  μ£  fiiy  γε  ίχων  iknovta  diijtcu. 
Odyse.  vl  201 : 

aim  fod'  oirtog  άνηρ  8m(f6g  βρσt6gi  ούδΐ  γένψαι, 
5g  xiv  Φανίμων  ανδρών  ig  γαίαν  Ζκψαι^ 
on  which  see  Wyttenbach  {Eclog.  Hietor.  p.  343),  quoted  by  Qaieford 
(in  his  notes  on  Herodotus,  Vol.  i.  p.  5).    Odyse.  xvl  437 : 

ovx  Ιαθ*'  wtog  άνηρ,  oifS*  Mcoetoh  ούδε  ykinjtain 
og  7UV  Τηίψάχφ  ΰφ  vt^  X^Ufc^  Ιποίόε^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  og  xsv  with  the  future  in  this  psMl^ 
but  og  κεν  with  the  subjunctive  in  that  which  precedes. 

394  Instead  of  this  direct  future  with  ov,  the  Attics  employed  w 
μη  with  the  aorist  subjunctive;  thus  we  have  in  Plato,  BespM^ 
p. 492 Ε :  ovtε γαρ  ylyvstoh οβτ8  γίγονεν,  ούδΐ  oiv  μη  γίνψα^,^^•^ 
(cL  Phasdr.  ρ.350ο),  where  ουδί  μί]  γ^ψοί  is  perfectly  synonymoos 
with  the  ονδϊ  γίνψαι  of  the  two  passages  from  the  Odyssee.  1^ 
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combination  of  the  negatives  ου  μη  is  found  not  only  before  the  aoriet 
sabjunctive  with  a  negative  future  sense,  but  also  before  the  future 
indicative,  generally  in  a  prohibitiye  sense.  In  the  latter  case,  Elmsley 
and  others  would  take  the  sentence  interrogatively,  according  to  the 
method  adopted  with  regard  to  the  positive  use  of  oincovv•  Thus,  e.  g. 
Eurip.  Bacchcg,  340: 

ov  μη  iCQo6ol6ug  χεΓρα,  βακχενϋεις  S*  Ιών^ 
μη&  ϋ^ομόρ^Η  μωρίαν  την  6ην  Ιμοί; 

should  mean,  according  to  these  critics,  '^will  you  not  keep  ofiPyour 
hand  (will  you  not— not  put  your  hand  near  me),  and  go  and  play  the 
Bacchanal,  and  not  wipe  ofiF your  folly  on  me?"  But  αύ  μη  with  the 
subjunctive  is  explained  as  an  ellipse — ov  μη  γενητ€ίν  being  equivalent 
to  ov  diog  l&tl  μη  γίνηχαι^  "there  is  no  fear  lest  it  should  happen." 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  explanations  is  perfectly  ac- 
curate. With  regard  to  ού  μι^  with  the  future,  it  is  not  true  that  this 
combination  always  implies  a  prohibiti(m.  There  are  passages  in  which 
it  is  perfectly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  ov  μη  with  the  subjunctive; 
as  in  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Col  176: 

QvtOL•  μη  noti  ^  1%  x&fvS  ίδράνΰον^ 
ώ  γέρον^  ακονζά  τις  α^ 
Electra,  1052: 

αλλ'  doLS* '  ου  0OV  μη  με&έ'ψομαΐ  Λοτε^ 
ovS*  ην  ΰφόδρ*  ίμείρονύα  τνγχάίη^ζ. 

Euripides,  PhcBniss.  1606 : 

6αφως  γΐίρ  εΪΛε  Τειρεόίας^  ού  μη  Λοτε, 
όον  χήνδε  γην  οίχονντος^  ευ  πράξαν  nhhv. 

Aristoph.  Ban,  608: 

μά  thv  *^4ΛΟλλω,  ου  μη  ^  Ιγώ 
ΛεριόψομΜν  οπεΜόντα. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  assertion,  not  a  prohibition,  is  implied  in  these 
passages.  The  proper  explanation  of  those  from  Sophocles  and  Aristo- 
phanes has  been  suggested  by  Hermann  (on  Elmsley 's  Medea^  v.  1120). 
He  says  that  the  general  meaning  oi  σΰ  μη  with  the  future  is  due 
enthrely  to  the  drcnmstance,  that  in  the  cases  where  a  prohibition  is 
implied,  the  verb  is  always  in  the  second  person; — and  ^will  you  not 
not  touch,"  Ac^  is  equivalent  to  '^  don't  touch."  But  in  the  oases  which 
he  is  discussing,  the  verb  is  in  the  first  or  third  person;  and  the  infini- 
tive, in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Euripides,  implies  a 
third  person.  Now  when  we  say,  as  in  the  passage  from  the  (Edipus 
Coloneu9,  **  will  not  a  person  not  drag  you  from  this  seat  against  your 
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wfll?"  this  is  equiyalent  to  "will  he  not  suffer  you  to  remain?''  ¥^ 
implies  ^'of  course  he  will;"  and  so  in  the  other  passages.  Ψύ 
regard  to  ού  μι;  with  the  suhjunctive,  Hermann  thinks,  that,  alUKn^ 
an  ellipse  such  as  we  have  mentioned  is  possible — for  we  hare  the  Μ 
form  in  Herodotus,  e.  g.  in  l  84 :  ov  γαρ  ην  duvhv  μη  &λφ  lum—fli 
this  ellipse  would  be  somewhat  harsh  and  unnatural,  and  it  would  lie 
much  better  to  follow  the  analogy  of  the  future,  and  suppose  that  ov 
μ/η  with  the  subjunctive  is  also  interrogatiye:  thus  .Slschylus,  Sept  c. 
Thehas,  38: 

xal  χώνδ^  axovdccg  οΰ  τι  μη  ΙηφΜ  δόλφ ; 
would  mean,  '^Having  heard  of  these  things,  shall  I  not  not-be-caoglit 
by  stratagem?"  i.  e.  "shall  I  not  be  safe  from  it?"  wbidi  implies/of 
course  I  shalL"  We  think  this  view  a  sound  one;  the  following  iHifr 
trations  will  perhaps  convince  our  readers  that  it  is  so.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  ου,  with  the  future  or  subjunctive  taken  interrogaUTelj, 
is  equivalent  to  an  ii^junction  or  exhortation.  The  future  is  genenUj 
in  the  second  person:  thus,  συ  μένεις',  means  "stop!"  the  subjimctiic 
in  the  first,  as  ovx  ϊω;  "shaU  I  not  go?"  We  have  a  good  analogy^ 
this  in  the  use  of  quin  by  the  best  Latin  writers.  This  particle,  wbk^ 
is  equivalent  to  cur  non,  is  constantly  used  with  the  indicative  preso^ 
taken  interrogatively,  but  always  implying  an  exhortation;  thus  we 
have,  Plautus,  Menachm,  n..  1,  22:  Quin  nos  hinc  domum  redms^ 
Terence,  Andr.  iv.  4,  16:  Quin  diets  Unde  est  claref  livy,  l  57 
Quin,  si  vigor  juventcB  inest,  conscendimus  equos7  where  see  Drakefr 
borch's  note:  so  that  Bentley  is  quite  right  in  reading  quin  redms^ 
instead  of  quin  redeamusf  in  Ter.  Eunuch,  iv.  7,  41.  It  is  also  deff 
that  μη,  with  the  subjunctive  or  future,  is  the  expression  of  a  direct 
prohibition.  We  need  not  give  any  instance  to  show  that  μ^  τνφρ 
differs  from  μη  χνηχε  only  in  being  particular  instead  of  general  Ίΐκ 
imperative  use  of  μι^  with  the  future  has  been  denied  by  Elmsley,  wk 
would  substitute  the  subjunctive  for  the  future  in  Euripides,  Med.  804: 
Ai|at$  Sh  μηδενχόονίμοί  δεδογμένων,  and  would  either  emend  or  explain 
away  a  number  of  other  passages  whidi  he  quotes  in  his  note  upon  tint 
line,  but  which  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  justify  the  constroctioii. 
Matthi»  (Gr.  Gr.  §  511,  3)  quotes  two  or  three  others,  and  we  may 
add  Soph.  Aj.  572:  καΐ  χάμά  χεύχη  μψ  αγωνάρχοί  χινες  ^W 
^Αχεαοις,  μ/ι^*  b  λνμεών  ΙμοΙ  (above,  ρ.  519).  As,  therefore,  ου  with 
both  future  and  subjunctive,  taken  interrogatively,  may  convey  a  posi- 
tive iigunction,  and  μη  with  either  of  the  same  inflexions,  taken  im- 
peratively, may  convey  a  negative  conmiand,  it  would  not  be  on- 
natural  that,  when  command  with  regard  to  one  act  and  proliibitio& 
with  regard  to  another  were  to  be  expressed  at  once,  the  first  would 
be  effected  by  ού  with  the  future  or  subjunctive,  taken  interrogativelj, 
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the  second  by  μη  with  the  future  or  subjunctiye,  without  any  interro- 
gation. We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  ^schyL  Sept.  c.  Theb.  232: 

ov  0ϊγα\  μηδέν  τών^  IqbIq  Tuexk  Tccohv. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  two  sentences,  which  generally  seem  to 
haye  referred  to  a  command  of  something  and  the  prohibition  of  its 
opposite,  would  be  joined  together  by  some  copulative  conjunction, 
and  thus  the  whole  would  be  included  in  the  interrogation,  as  in  the 
passage  from  the  Bacchas  quoted  above;  in  Soph.  Jj,  75: 
ού  όΐγ  άνέζει  μηδΐ  dsiMav  άρέίζ; 

and  in  Eurip.  Hippolyt  498 : 

ω  duvet  Xi^aify  ονχΐ  (fvyxXslosig  6τόμα, 
χαΐ  μη  μχ^ηβΒΐ^  αν^ις  αΐόχίοτους  λόγους] 

From  this  custom  of  joining  together  an  iigunction  of  some  thing 
and  a  prohibition  of  its  contrary,  would  arise  the  custom  of  employing 
a  combination  of  the  two  negatives  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  an 
union  of  the  two  imperatives;  and  this  combination  would  always  be 
used,  by  implication,  interrogatively,  and  with  two  shades  of  meaning. 
As  the  future  or  the  longer  form  was  more  used  in  connexion  with  the 
direct  negative  ov  and  in  the  second  person,  this  tense  would  be  more 
generally  employed  by  the  Attics  to  express  a  prohibition  in  the 
second  person  by  means  of  ού  μη  taken  interrogatively:  and  as  the 
subjunctive,  a  sho^^r  form  of  the  future,  was  more  frequently  sub- 
joined to  the  indirect  or  subjective  negation  μή^  to  express  a  direct 
prohibition,  it  would  be  more  usually  employed,  in  connexion  with  ov 
μή  and  in  an  interrogative  sense,  to  express  the  direct  negation  of 
something  future,  in  the  sense  in  which  ov  was  used  with  the  sub- 
junctive by  Homer.  That  in  the  collocation  ού  μη,  whether  with  the 
future  or  with  the  subjunctive,  the  notion  of  the  verb  is  negatived 
and  reversed  by  μη,  and  the  question  expressed  by  ού,  is  clear  from 
the  nature  of  the  case.  For  as  ov  μένεις  is  equivalent  to  μένε,  and 
σύκ  ΐω  to  μένω',  so  ov  μη  μένεις  is  equivalent  to  ovx  ει  and  ού  μη 
μείνω  to  ούχ  ΐω',  This  is  also  shown  by  the  &ct,  that,  if  by  any 
chance  the  combination  ov  μη  is  separated  from  the  verb,  the  μη  is 
repeated  immediately  before  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs;  thus  we 
find  in  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  328: 

Ιγω  S*  ού  μή  Λοτε, 
t&fi  ώς  αν  εϊηω,  μη  xh  if  Ιχφηνω  χαχά. 

In  this  syntactical  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language  we  see  clear 
enough  traces  of  the  original  identity  of  the  future  and  subjunctive, 
in  an  actual  and  strongly  marked  divergency  of  use, 

SS 
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395  The  employment  of  the  eabjnnctiTe  in  dependeni  eros• 
necied  eentencee,  and  its  contraat  here  to  the  optetire,  on  tbe  ^ 
hand,  and  to  the  past  tenses  of  ihe  indicatiye  on  the  other,  will  ik 
show  very  directly  its  affinity  to  the  future  (see  Gr.  Gr,  Ait  502,  fa. 
607  (c),  614).  It  almost  invariably  follows  lav  or  any  rektirevd 
succeeded  by  &v  in  the  protasis,  in  which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  a  ad- 
ditional future,  and  is  generally  followed  in  the  apodosis  by  tlie  fntsR 
indicative,  as  lav  xi  txfjS,  ScioBig,  There  is  scarcely  one  nndoolk 
instance  in  Attic  Greek  of  the  use  of  av  with  ihe  future  indkttm 
In  those  which  are  cited  by  the  grammarians,  t2ie  most  enme^ 
critics  have  either  omitted  the  αν,  or  changed  the  future  into  tk 
optative.  In  Aristoph.  Nub.  466,  where  the  critics  and  the  MSS.  iif 
equally  divided  between  δρ'  and  Sv — o^ofuo,  we  ought  to  prektbi 
former  particle,  as  in  Eurip.  BaccL•  639:  tl  9Τοτ'  £ρ'  Ικ  tovtm  ψ 
and  in  iEschin.  c,  Ctee.  543,  the  true  reading  is  ovsqbL•  In  Xeno^^^ 
Cyrop.  viL  5,  §  21,  we  have  όταν  δΐ  οίοξ^ωνχαι  ημα$  Svtov  Smj 
πολν  αν  ϊχι  μΧΛλον  η  νυν  axQUO^  ϊΰσνται*  Dindorf  omits  tk  a 
though  there  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  A  very  similar  passage  Ί 
found  in  Dinarchus  {in  Demosth.  §  111):  χολύ  γίρ  αν  διχαώί^α 
Ιλεήύενε  χην  χώραν^  where  Bekker  coi^ectures  Ι^ψίαιχε,  thou^Bf^ 
mann  does  not  think  that  the  emendation  is  necessary  (OpuicT< 
p.  33).  For  similar  corruptions  and  their  obvious  remedy,  see  ώ 
latest  editors  on  the  following  passages:  Thucyd.  l  150;  Plat  P^• 
p.  61  c;  CritOf  p.  53  c;  Besp.  p.  615  D;  Eurip.  Jmdr.  464;  Xen•  ^f 
IV,  5,  §  49.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  av  cannot  be  used  witli  ΰ 
future  infinitive.  In  Thucydides,  at  all  events,  this  solecisis 
easily  removed  from  the  few  passages  in  which  it  deforms  the  tcS 
(see  the  PrefEtce  to  our  recension,  p.  xi).  It  is  worthy  of  renuui  t^ 
the  construction  with  ov  μη  and  the  subjunctive  is  considered  (f^ 
equivalent  to  the  future  in  the  apodosis:  thus  we  have  in  Thacyd-i^j 
95:  ην  νίχήόωμεν,  ου  μήζοχε  ίόβάλαχίιν^  and  inSophodes,  ElectrM 
ου  γάρ  ΰε  μη  γηρψ  χε  ταά  χ(}όνφ  μαχρφ  yvwif  ovd*  υπστηενΰονόίί 
The  subjunctive  also  follows  εΙοτ&  relative  word  without  av,  hni^ 
there  is  a  difference  of  meaning:  thus,  iav  xi  ϊχτβζ^  δώόεις  me^^ 
you  shall  happen  to  have  any  thing  (which  will  probably  be  the  a» 
you  will  give  it ;"  but  ει  χι  Ιχ^ς  would  not  have  impHed  any  proi* 
bility, — *'if  you  shall  happen  to  have  any  thing  (whidi  is  a  mere  c^ 
tingency)"  (see  Philol.  Mus.  l  pp.  96  foil.).  If,  however,  we  compei* 
either  of  these  cases  with  the  optative  similarly  used,  we  shall  e&3•} 
perceive,  that,  while  the  subjunctive  in  the  hypothesis  impli^  ^ 
one  relation — that  is,  a  relation  to  the  time  of  speaking — and  tk^ 
fore  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  the  definite  tenses,  the  optati^ 
presumes  a  relation  to  some  time  or  circumstance  which  it  is  n^ 
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aary  to  define.  Thus,  cf  u  Μχοιμί^  διδοΐψ  αν  means  "if  I  had  any 
thing  under  certain  drcumetances  (i.  e.  as  often  as  I  had  it),  I  would 
give  it,"  where  the  yerbs  are  clearly  in  the  indefinite  tenae,  or  express 
a  double  relation — of  past  time  in  regard  to  the  tin^e  of  speakings 
and  of  posteriority  in  reference  to  the  time  or  eircum^nce  spoken  of. 
Perhaps  the  most  direct  proof  of  this  is  the  usage  of  the  subjunctive 
or  future,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  optative  in  the  apodosis. 
Both  the  ftiture  and  subjunctive  were  constantly  used  with  χ£ΐ/=δι;  in 
the  apodosis  of  conditions  in  the  older  state  of  the  language,  and  we 
have  just  shown  that  even  in  the  Attic  writers  there  may  have  been 
some  traces  of  this  usage  of  &v  with  the  future.  But  then  the  protasis 
is  always  expressed,  for  the  subjunctive  β,ηά  future  being  definite 
tenses,  and  implying  only  a  relation  to  the  time  of  speaking,  would 
not  require  &v  when  used  independently,  because  av  refers  at  once  to 
some  other  circumstance,  which  other  circumstance,  namely,  the  time 
of  speaking,  is  presumed  in  the  future  and  subjunctive:  when  the 
condition  was  expressed,  the  av  might  accompany  the  apodosis,  though 
even  then  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  would  consequently  be  omit- 
ted when  the  syntax  of  the  language  gained  its  full  development. 
We  find  the  same  correspondence  between  the  future  and  subjunctive 
in  certain  forms  of  the  temporal  sentence  (Gr.  Gr.  Arts.  580,  682, 
583,  Φ)). 

396  The  relation  between  the  subjunctive  and  optative  is  fitrther 
shown  by  their  occasional  appearance  in  the  same  final  sentence,  to 
express  a  succession  of  consequences.  This  usage  has  been  very  welj 
explained  by  Dr.  Arnold  (Thucyd.  m.  22,  p.  446).  The  following  are 
instances;  Herod.  ix«  51;  Ig  tovtov  dij  τον  χώρον  ΙβουλΒνόαντο 
μεναναύτηναι,  ίνα  χαΐ  vdatt^  Ιχωόν  χρηό^αν  άφθόι/οι,  χαΐ  ot  htTtUg 
<$φίαζ  μη  ύινοΐαχο.  Thucyd.  νπ.  17 :  vavq  ΙπΧηρονν,  οηωξ  ναυμαχίας 
τ€  αηοΛΗράβωΰι^  χαΐ  ηόόον  οΐ  ^A^hfj/vam  xmivouv  άπαΐρπν.  £urip. 
Hecuba,  1120: 

tStiASa,  μη  6ot,  Λολίμιος  λε^φ^άς  δ  nalg 
ΤροΙαν  α%ροΐ6^  xcd  ί^ννονκΐβγ  nahv 
yvovtsg  δ'  ^Αχαιοί  ξώντα  Πριαμιδών  χινα 
Φρυγών  Ig  αίαν  av%^Lg  οΧροιειν  ότόλον^ 
xanuta  Θράκης  ηεδία  τρίβοίεν  τάδε 
λεηλατουντες'  γείτοόιν  δ*  εϊη  οίαχόν 
Τρώαον,  Ιν  ψΛερ  νυν,  δναζ,  Ιχάμνομεν. 
"It  seems  to  me,'^  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "that  in  all  these  cases  the  trans- 
ition from  the  subjunctive  to  the  optative  mood  is  meant  to  show 
that  the  several  consequences  are  not  contemporaneous,  but  that  the 
subjunctive  mood  indicates  the  immediate,  and  the   optative  the 
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remote  conseqaence  of  the  action  contained  in  the  ρηη€φ&1  Yeni^  tk 
second  being  a  conseqaence  upon  the  first:  and  that  to  mark  tins 
gradation,  different  moods  are  employed,  and  the  sabjonctiTe  is  iks 
used  even  when  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  past  tense,  because  other- 
wise the  distinction  intended  could  not  be  marked." 

397  With  regard  to  the  separate  use  of  the  optative  withont  άν, 
that  is,  as  a  proper  optative  expressive  of  a  wish,  it  need  only  be 
remarked,  that  the  entire  dependence  of  the  verb  expressive  of  the 
wish  upon  some  circumstance  or  event  is  obvious,  not  only  £rom  tbe 
fact  that  the  past  tense  of  the  auxiliary  is  used  in  modem  langoages, 
but  also  from  the  employment  of  the  limiting  particle  θΰ,  '4n  thb 
particular,"  in  connexion  with  el  and  the  optative,  and  from  the  use 
of  the  past  tense  ωφελε  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  optative  proper  is  accompanied  not  only  by  the  conditional  par- 
ticle, but  also  by  χώς  &v^  as  the  apodosis  of  a  condition  implied. 
This  shows  how  little  reason  there  is  to  suppose  with  Bopp  that  ik 
optative  intrinsically  and  primarily  expresses  a  wish.  It  only  does  » 
AS  an  indefinite  and  dependent  tense,  having  reference  to  some  otL•^ 
time  or  circumstance  than  the  present.  In  our  own  language,  ^I 
only  could  manage  to  bring  it  about ! "  and  "how  could  I  manage  to 
bring  it  about? "  are  expressions  of  the  same  wish.  Inattention  to 
this  latter  usage  has  prevented  all  the  commentators*  from  seeing  tie 
force  of  a  veiy  natural  passage  in  JCschylus  {Agamemn.  1198).  Cas- 
sandra says  wildly  to  the  Chorus:  Ιχμα^ν^η6ον  Λρονμόΰί£ζ  to  μ 
ddivcu  λόγφ-ΛεΛαίας  χώνά*  &μα(/τΙας  δόμ4ον — **give  me  a  dire<^ 
testimony  confirmed  by  oath  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  old 
traditionary  sins  of  this  family"  (see  above,  §  311);  to  whidi  ue 
Coryphaeus  replies: 

xal  πώς  civ  ο(^κος,  ηηγμα  γενναΐ&ς  nayhy 

xccuivLOv  yivovto; 
<^and  would  to  Ood  that  an  oath,  strong  as  I  could  make  it,  miglit 
serve  as  a  remedy  for  them!"   The  words  which  follow  show  that  we 
have  here  rather  an  admission  than  a  question  on  the  part  of  ^ 
Chorus;  and  the  emphasis,  implied  in  the  cumulative  χηγμα  γενναΐοζ 


*  Hermann,  in  his  posthumous  edition  of  ^schylus,  adopts  onr  iatct- 
pretation  of  the  passage.  His  note  is;  "inepte  addidisset  .Bschylus  γεν- 
ναίως nayiv,  si  quaereret  choms,  quid  prodesse  ju^jurandam  posset  Hoc 
potius  dicit,  atque  lUinam  jmjurandum^  firmamentum  generose  firmatum,  f^edt- 
lam  afferre  possit!  quo  indicat,  qnamvis  sanctissimum  jusjurandum  tameo 
nihil  profuturum  esse."  We  have  written  farther  in  support  of  our  fie^ 
in  the  Journal  of  Philology y  in.  pp.  210—215. 
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ntxybfy  suggests  the  objection  that  no  assent  to  prophecy,  however 
earnest,  will  serve  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  predicted.  This  is  in  &ct 
the  foundation  of  the  idiom  in  question:  for  when  we  say,  '*how 
could  it  be  brought  about?"  we  are  seeking  for  some  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 

398  This  connexion  of  the  subjunctive  and  optative  appears  also 
from  an  examination  of  other  languages,  as  well  those  which  form 
their  moods  and  tenses  by  inflexion,  as  those  which  use  auxiliaries. 

We  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  the  correspondences  in  meaning 
between  the  future  and  aorist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  subjunctive 
and  optative  on  the  other,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  tense- 
system  of  the  Latin  verb.  It  is  true  that  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  a 
sort  of  philological  algebra,  before  we  can  restore  the  existing  forms 
to  their  proper  shape  and  their  legitimate  functions.  But  this  pro- 
cedure is  one  which  justifies  itself,  and  leaves  no  ambiguity  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  results.  To  begin  with  the  substantive  verb  ^971= 
esum^  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  future  ero,  eris^  erity  &c.,  is  another 
form  of  the  subjunctive  «m,  *ie,  sit,  &c.  The  one  has  lost  its  charac- 
teristic t,  which  the  other  has  retained  at  the  expense  of  its  initial 
vowel ;  but  even  in  its  monosyllabic  form  it  is  not  complete,  for  we 
find  the  fuller  word  stem  in  the  older  writers,  so  that  the  complete 
future  or  subjunctive  must  have  been  esiem=ero.  In  order  to  apply 
this  result  to  the  ordinary  verb,  we  must  set  aside  the  futures  in  -bo, 
-W*,  'bit,  &c.,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  first  two  conjugations, 
and  here  and  there  (as  ibit  and  quibit)  in  the  fourth.  In  the  third  or 
consonantal  conjugation,  the  future  generally  ends  in  -am,  -es,  -et,  &c. 
The  first  person  in  -am  belongs  to  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  last 
three  conjugations,  which  exhibit  -am,  -cu,  -at^  &c, ;  the  other  persons 
in  -eSj  -et,  &c.  are  found  throughout  in  the  present  subjunctive  of  the 
first  conjugation,  which  gives  us  -em,  -es,  -et,  &c  To  begin  with 
regain^  we  might  assume  an  original  reg-iam  on  the  analogy  of  navalis 
for  navialis^  fundUs  for  funialis,  &c. :  and  we  have  many  old  forms  to 
convince  us  that  the  Latin  subjunctive  ended  in  im;  such  are  temper- 
tiw,  ed-im^  du-im,  &c  Consequently,  reg-am  was  originally  reg-icsm 
or  reg-im^  and  this  harmonizes  with  the  form  fui[m]  for  fueea:  so 
that  the  corresponding  aorist  ought  to  be  e-reg-i.  According  to  this 
principle  amem  is  equivalent  to  ama-im;  and  reg-em  (which  must  be 
assumed  from  reg-eSy  reg-et^  Ac),  presumes  an  original  reg-a-im^reg- 
iarim=^reg'8imy  of  which  we  have  a  further  extension  in  reg-eero^ 
reg'Se'Sim=reg-8e'9iem ;  and  a  third  in  reg'SiS'Sem^reg-ie'Se'Siem 
(above,  §  378).  Now  regem=reg'8v^m.  is  really  nothing  more  than  the 
determinate  tense  corresponding  to  [eyeg-ei  the  aorist;  and  as  one 
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perfonne  its  nmctione  in  the  subjonctiTe,  the  other  in  the  indHMtm 
mood,  we  can  plainly  see  that  ihe  differencefl  of  mood,  aa  tbej  m 
called,  are  set  at  nonght  by  this  pair  of  tenses,  and  we  may  isfer  tkt 
there  is,  after  all,  rather  a  oontentional  than  a  real  distinctKm  W 
tween  the  modal  and  temporal  forms.   The  dissimilitude  of  the  fatoit 
indicative  in  -bo  and  the  present  snbjmictiye  of  the  verba  ιήάά 
admit  this  formation,  is  due  to  the  subeeqo^it  introdacfion  of  thk 
composite  tense.    It  is  easy  to  understuid  why  the  first  person  of  the 
subjunctive  has  been  called  in  by  the  other  future :  at  any  rate  no 
Englishman  need  wonder  that  a  broader  form  should  be  used  for  the 
first  than  for  the  other  persons  of  the  future,  for  we  are  in  tiie  eon- 
stant  habit  of  saying  '^I  shall,"  when  we  say  '^ou  will,"  and  m 
vend. 

399  The  Sanscrit  language  seems  to  have  lost  the  future  coπ^ 
spending  to  the  aorist.  We  find  an  aorist  or  perfect  in  -«Λα-«  aaalo- 
gous  to  the  Greek  in  -^a:  thus,  from  pack-  (jdxtm,  coquere)  weiuR 
the  aorist  op^UrMem,  and  from  mp-  (BQXHV,ierp€re)yrehAYe  the  aork 
tisarptam.  We  should  of  course  eiqpect  to  find  a  corresponding  uitaff 
in  *-€hd•^,  and  such  a  form  occurs  in  the  VSdas  (see  Rosen,  Biff-V^ 
iSanAfto,  p.  iv);  but  the  Sanscrit  future  always  inserts  an  t,  viiki, 
according  to  the  laws  of  euphony,  becomes  y;  and  tiie  future  ofpaa- 
is  not  p{ikshdmi,  corresponding  to  apdksham,  but  paksh^dmii  ψ^ 
rather  corresponds  to  the  Greek  desiderative  in  -όείω.  Now  Η  i> 
remarkable  that  the  Sanscrit  has  an  aorist  ooiresponding  to  this 
future,  in  which  the  radical  vowel  is  not  increased  as  in  the  othtf 
aorist;  and  this  aorist,  like  the  similar  Greek  a<»i8t  in  -iS&a^  is  ver; 
seldom  used  sin^^y  (Wilkins,  Sanscrit  Grammar^  p.  297),  but  occoxs 
chiefly  as  an  optative  in  conditional  sentences  {Or.  Or.  Art.  502,  in>); 
as  jndnan  chid  a-bhavishyat,  ^ukham  Orhhamshyat^  "if  there  were 
knowledge,  there  would  be  happiness"  (Wilkins,  Sanscrit  OraittaMff, 
γ.  665),  i.e.  £{  Ιχαίτήμη  ^η,  χλΛ  Βνδαψχίνία  αν  εΐη.  Or  sometimes  ^ 
the  sake  of  greater  emphasis,  the  demonstrative  tadd  will  be  prefixed 
to  the  apodosis  in  correlation  to  the  conditional  relative  yadi:  »sin 
the  ft^wing  instance,  where  the  hypothesis  is  assumed  to  be  b^ 
and  where  both  clauses  would  have  the  imperfect  indicative  in  GreA 
and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  Latin  (Or.  Or.  Art  502,  iv.  {a))iy^ 
ςΜ  kamala  nhbhaviekyat,  tadd  ^t^fdlair  ένα  a-bkakshUhyata,  "if » 
stone  were  soft,  which  it  is  not,  in  that  case  it  would  certainly  ^ 
eaten  up  by  the  jackals."  When,  however,  the  time  of  spelling  Μ 
is  referred  to  (Or.  Gr.  Art.  502,  il),  the  unangmented  form,  wWd» 
used  as  the  regular  future,  is  invariably  employed.  Thus,  Kneiu^ 
says  (Bhagavad'GUa,  xvm.  ^loka  68): 
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ya  idan  paraman  guhyan  madbhaktishvabhidhashyati, 
bhaktin  mayi  pardn  kntva^  mamiOaishyatyasangaydh. 

i.  e.  ya  idam  paramam  guhyam  mat  bhaktishu  abhi-dhashyatiy 
bkaktim  mayi  pardm  krttvd,  mdm  iva  ishyati  a-sangayas. 

— ''he  who  shall  explain  this  most  excellent  mystery  to  my  worship- 
pers, having  performed  the  highest  act  of  worship  to  me,  shall  ap- 
proach me  without  hesitation."  Abhi-dhd-skyati  (a  compound  of  the 
root  dhd-y  Ho  place,"  Greek  θδ-,  with  the  preposition  abhi,  Greek  ijr/, 
and  therefore  signifying  "to  place  near,"  "to  lay  before,"  **to  ex- 
plain"), is  the  regular. future,  and  is  so  used  independently  of  any 
protasis  in  the  Ndlas^  xn.  76 :  vistdreua  abhuddshydmi,  'Ί  will  tell 
you  at  full  length;"  i-shyati  (=:aishyati)  is  a  similar  future  of  the  root 
«- ;  the  2nd  person  occurs  in  the  apodosis  to  a  participle  in  Bhag. 
Git.  VUL  7.  The  only  difference,  in  fact,  between  this  and  the  Greek 
optative  is  in  the  use  of  the  augment,  which  therefore  marks  the 
tense  of  this  optative  very  strongly.  The  potential  or  subjunctive, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  augment,  and  is  merely  formed  from  the 
present  (next  to  which  it  is  placed  by  the  Sanscrit  grammarians)  by 
the  insertion  of  this  desiderative  t.  It  is  either  an  optative,  as  in  the 
Nalasy  xm.  $lok.  28,  29 :  yadi  pagyema  tdm  pdpdn,  avagyam  iva 
hanydma,  "could  we  see  that  wicked  woman  we  would  assuredly  kill 
her;"  or  a  subjunctive,  as  in  Nal.  xvn.  45 :  tad  vachaa  mama  dvidyan, 
yathd  no  jdniyad^  "that  discourse  must  be  made  known  to  me,  lest 
he  discover,  &o."  {ne  cognoscat).  We  see,  then,  that  in  the  Sanscrit 
forms  no  less  than  in  the  Greek,  the  so-called  modal  distinctions 
resolve  themselves  into  mere  differences  of  tense. 

400  In  our  own  and  other  languages,  in  which  the  moods  and 
tenses  are  formed  by  auxiliaries,  we  find  the  relation  between  the 
future  and  subjunctive,  and  the  subjunctive  and  optative,  expressed 
as  a  relation  between  present  and  past  time.  Thus,  future  "I  will;*' 
subjunctive  "I  would;"  future  "I  shall;"  subjunctive  "I  should;" 
subjunctive  "I  may;"  optative  "I  might;"  &c.  German  future  ich 
werde^  subjunctive  ich  wurde;  future  ich  soU,  subjunctive  ich  soUte; 
subjunctive  ich  moge^  optative  ich  mochte-f  &c. 

401  (2)    Imperative  and  Infinitivb. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  imperative  is  really  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  distinct  mood.  The  marks  which  characterize  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  modal  inflexions,  as  they  affect  only  the  personal  termina- 
tion, which  is  generally  omitted  in  the  second  and  strengthened  in 
the  other  persons.  It  appears  natural,  that,  in  issuing  a  command,  a 
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specificatioii  of  the  person  immediately  addressed  ehould  he  omitted, 
and  a  great  emphasis  laid  on  the  person  to  whom  the  oomnoDdig 
meant  to  apply.    This  is  effected  in  English  and  German,  bj  ^acsig 
the  pronoun  after  the  verb,  as  "give  ye,"  geben  sie,  Ac:  w,  intk 
second  person  singular,  by  omitting  the  pronoun  altogether,  as  ^ 
me  the  book,"  sieh  da!  A  command  is  expressed  in  tie  ancient  Ιΐδ- 
guages  in  a  precisely  analogous  manner :  in  the  second  person  osguk. 
the  personal  inflexion  is  frequently  omitted,  or  wben  ei^reeeed,  i 
stronger  form  is  used,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  other  poso^ 

402  The  person-endings  of  the  Greek  imperatire  are,  m  tb 
active  voice,  as  follows : 

Second  person  singular:  omitted  as  in  tvjtts'j  -^,  as  in  Oi^  ίο-ζ. 
Ac;  -θί,  as  in  ΐόχα-^ίΐ  for  this  the  Laconians  used  the  indicative  ixm 
'6tf  just  as  ^tog  in  the  same  dialect  is  written  ύίοςζ  thus  we  hm 
Sttaoi  for  άνάότη^;  χάββαόι,  for  Tunafitfin  see  Valckn.  ad  Ad^ 
p.  104 :  and  the  -dt  is  changed  into  -rt  when  a  θ-  precedes,  as  inf(9^ 
rt;  for  the  same  reason  the  -g  is  turned  into  -v  when  a  ό-  precedes,  υ 
in  τύφ(^ν  for  τύψα-ς,  or  rvK^a-^i. 

Third  person  singular:  -τω,  the  idea  of  instrumentalify  ha^ 
expressed  by  the  ablative  case  (§  351). 

Second  and  third  dual  and  second  plural  are  the  same  as  those  k 
the  indicative,  the  third  dual  having,  however,  ω  instead  of  the  i^ 
which  appears  in  the  secondary  forms  of  that  person  in  the  maicatm 

The  third  person  plural  is  either  -ντω  (later  - vro-v)  or  -ταΗίαν:  ^ 
former  appears  to  be  the  more  genuine ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  indicia 
with  a  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  corresponding  to  that  whidi  appean 
in  the  third  singular.  Whether  the  final  -v  is  merely  adscitition^  <? 
intended  to  mark  more  strongly  the  genitive  plural  or  ablative  case,  is 
uncertain.  With  regard  to  the  form  in  -roi-dav,  it  seems  to  h^n 
arisen  from  a  mistaken  analogy  derived  frOm  the  secondary  tenses  in 
the  indicative:  the  ear  led  to  the  impression  that  τυτη^ω-όαν  ^^* 
plural  formed  from  the  singular,  like  Ιτηνφα-όαν  from  ίνετνφ^  ^ 
they  did  not  perceive  the  compensation-principle  in  the  latter  case. 

403  The  passive-endings  are,  in  the  singular,  second  person  -^^ 
contracted  as  in  the  secondary  forms  of  the  indicative;  third  person 
-<5&ω:  in  the  dual,  second  person  -o^ov,  third  person  od^iov'•  in  ^^ 
plural,  second  person  -tfOOv;  third  person  -ΰ&ων  or  -od'muav.  In  ^ 
first  aorist  middle  the  ending  of  the  second  person  singular  is  not  -0, 
as  it  should  be  if  contracted  from  -α-όο,  but  -co.  The  neuter  aorists 
in  -ip;  form  their  imperative  like  the  ordinary  verbs  in  -fu  in  ^ 
active  voice;  of  course  wo  have  τνφ^τιτι^  not  tvq)%ij^h  for  the  reason 
mentioned  before. 
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404  The  Sanscrit  imperative  differs  from  the  Greek  in  having  a 
first  person  in  all  three  numbers  and  in  both  voices.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  English,  though  only  in  poetry  and  in  the  plural,  as  "Leave 
we  the  theme," — "Charge  we  the  foe."  The  characteristie  of  the  first 
person  imperative  active  in  Sanscrit  is  -ni  instead  of  -mu  In  the  case 
of  verbs  in  -ami,  the  first  person  imperative  differs  from  the  first 
person  present  indicative  only  in  the  substitution  of  -ni  for  mi:  in  the 
case  of  verbs  in  -Smi,  'dmi,  and  -aumi,  it  is  formed  like  the  imperfect 
indicative,  by  resolution  into  -ayani  and  -avdni.  In  the  middle  this 
is  contracted  into  di,  by  an  elision  similar  to  that  which  transforms 
the  first  person  indicative  atmanipadam  from  -mi  into  -i.  The  second 
person  of  the  imperative  active  is  expressed  either  by  the  person-end- 
ing-diAi=  Greek  -θ^,  occasionally  abbreviated  into  -Λί,  as  bru-hi,  "say;" 
or  by  the  mere  crude-form  of  the  verb,  as  tanu,  like  δείανν  in  Greek. 
The  other  persons  in  the  active  are  expressed  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  indicative;  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural  are  -tu, 
-ntu,  instead  of  -ti,  -ntiy  so  that  they  correspond  to  the  Greek  -rco, 
-ντω.  The  second  person  singular  atmanipadam  is  -sva;  the  other  end- 
ings -tarn,  -mahai,  -tham,  -tarn,  -mahai,  'dhvam,  -ntam,  present  the 
locative  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  under  a  veiy  strong  form. 

405  The  Greek  infinitive  has  the  following  endings  in  the  active 
voice.  In  the  more  recent  authors  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  in  -μι^ 
ends  in  -vai^  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  in  the  present  tense,  as  τ^θέ- 
-vcciy  t'6ta'V(a,  di-do-vcu^',  but  by  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  in  the 
second  aorist,  as  %'ΒΪ-να^  ότψνοα,  doxM^ac.  The  accent  seems  to  show 
that  the  infinitive  in  -έ-ναν,  &c.  must  imply  the  compound  termination 
-i'Vog=^'6ivog  (§  258),  so  that  the  infinitive  χενυφ-ίνεα  represents  the 
locative  of  a  word  analogous  to  δΐΗο^ο-όύνη.  The  verbs  in  •ω  form  the 
infinitive  of  the  present,  future,  and  second  aorist  in  -sl-v  or  -εϊ-ν,  of 
the  first  aorist  in  -<Jat,  of  the  perfect  in  -i-vat.  The  passive  infinitive 
of  all  verbs  ended  in  -0%aL,  that  of  the  neuter  aorists  in  -rj-vcu.  All 
infinitives  in  -u-v  or  -vtu  have  -μενοίν  or  -μεν  as  their  representatives 
in  the  more  ancient  authors.  For  -blv  the  ^olians  and  Dorians  wrote 
•ην,  the  Dorians  also  -εν.  The  Dorians  and  ^olians  also  substituted 
•ηρ^  for  the  infinitive  ending  -i/io.;  and  for  the  contracted  verbs  in  -άω, 
-6(0,  there  was  an  .^k>lic  infinitive  in  -g,  as  γέλαϊς^  νψοϊς,  for  γελ^ν, 
ϋφονν  (Buttmann,  Auafuhrl.  Sprh  §  105,  Anm,  21). 

406  The  Latin  language  has  two  active  infinitives:  the  one  ter- 
minates in  -re  or  -se  (dic-e-re^  dic-si-s-sey  es-ee)\  the  other  in  -turn 
(dictu^j  which,  in  the  modern  grammars,  is  absurdly  enough  called 
the  supine  in  -urn.  In  the  passive,  -er  is  subjoined  to  the  former 
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infinitiTe,  thiu  from  videre  we  have  Oidener=zvidss^er ;  tbie  foUfera, 
however,  is  generally  contracted  by  the  omieaion  either  of  the  dbMosr 
terietic  r=«  of  the  active,  ae  in  didder;  of  the  last  gyllable  -<r,  urn 
mderi;  or  of  both  at  once,  ae  in  did;  the  latter  infinitive  is  initta 
-tti  {diC'tu) :  modern  grammam  call  it  the  supine  in  -u. 

407  The  Sanscrit  infinitive  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  JUtin 
infinitive  in  -ium.  Thus  the  root  (Jn*  (Greek  χλν-),  **to  hear,''  make 
(Tt^otf,  "heard,**  and  ςτόί%ίΐη^  *^  hear."  These  infinitiree  in  -tim  ire 
cases  of  verbal  noons:  another  case  is  the  Sanscrit  gerund  in-(r4; 
thus  from  hdrtim^  "to  leave,"  or  "the  leaving,"  we  have  Μ•4Όά^  *% 
or  in  the  leaving"  =τφ  Idstuv. 

408  Those  acquainted  with  Greek  syntax  are  aware  that  theifi* 
finitive  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  command:  it  must  be  remazM 
too  by  every  one,  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  betwe^i  the  tidid 
person  singular  imperative  passive  and  the  termination  of  the  fsma 
infinitive.  A  modem  philologer  (Grftfe,  das  Sanskrit  Verbum^  p.  58) 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  propose,  that  the  first  person  singular  imperatm 
in  Sanscrit,  as  tiBht'h'ani,  and  the  second  person  singular  first  uxt^ 
imperative  in  Greek,  as  χύφον,  should  be  considered  as  forms  of  tk 
infinitive  in  -vcu:  nay  more,  that  the  first  person  plural,  as  tish-^hfam, 
is  the  same  as  the  infinitive  ί&ζάμ&ν  for  t&cavau  It  would  be  difficoB 
to  convince  us  that  these  resemblances  are  more  than  acddentol, 
though,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the  Latin  language  presents  aooe 
analogies  which  fiivour  the  supposition  (above,  §  362). 

409  With  rc^^d  to  the  similarity  between  τνητίο^ω,  Ac•  ^ 
rvTCtBO^ccii  Ac  we  must  explain  ourselves  at  greater  length,  ft  i* 
remarkable,  that,  where  t  appears  in  the  active  person-endings,  -<f9 
appears  in  the  passive:  thus  we  have  tvxvs^'OV,tvms-<Sd'ov;  tvxtSrUt 
rvTCtB-o^'B;  χυχτέ-τ-ω,  rv3iti-<iO'-io ;  &c.  At  first  sight  one  might  b^ 
disposed  to  think  that  this  <5&-  is  merely  an  arbitrary  insertion  to 
mark  the  passive  voice.  But  this  view  is  overthrown  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  same  combination  h^-  in  the  infinitives,  where  there  is  bo 
corresponding  r  in  the  active  voice.  Besides,  in  some  instances,  we 
have  seen  that  the  -od'  admits  of  an  easy  explanation;  in  &ct,  merely 
the  imperative  third  person  singular  and  the  infinitives  remain  ones- 
plained.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  some  solution  in  these  two 
cases,  and,  if  a  probable  and  consistent  theory  suggests  itself,  we  most 
take  it  on  its  own  merite,  even  though  it  may  not  harmonize  with  the 
account  which  we  have  given  of  the  same  combination  of  letters  ^ 
the  dual  and  plural  person-endings. 
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On  examining  the  passive  imperative-endings  we  find^  that,  though 
the  second  person  has  generally  the  same  ending  as  the  corresponding 
person  in  secondary  form  of  the  ordinary  suffixes  (tvserov  for  tvnvBoo^ 
compare  Ιτώττον;  ritrv^=rirv3r-<io,  compare  iirirt;^©),  the  third  per- 
Bon  always  end  in  -θ(0  or  -ό^ω  (as  χυητί-^ω^  τετιίφ-θω),  though  the 
corresponding  secondary  form  is  -to ;  nay  more,  that  the  aspirate  is 
even  extended  to  the  preceding  consonant,  though  this  is  not  aspirated 
in  the  corresponding  tense  of  the  indicative;  thus  IthvTtrOj  imperative 
ζεζνφ^'ω»  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  there  is  something  essen- 
tial and  necessary  in  this  aspiration.  Now  we  observe,  not  only  that 
the  present  imperative  χνητίό^ω  is  like  the  present  infinitive  τύκτζύ- 
%'€U  in  this  respect,  but  also  that  there  is  the  same  resemblance  between 
the  perfect  imperative  χενύφ^'ω  and  the  perfect  infinitive  χέτυφ^ίο. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  explaining  these  resemblances,  namely,  by 
supposing  that  they  arose  from  the  use  of  the  infinitive  to  express  a 
command,  and  by  a  subsequent  effort  of  euphony  which  accommodated 
the  final  sound  to  the  person-hidings  of  the  active  imperative.  Be- 
sides, the  Sanscrit  tuda-tam  shows  us  that  if  the  analogy  of  the 
affixes  was  carried  out,  the  third  person  of  the  passive  imperative  must 
have  been  tvTCtk^rfv^  and  this  was  driven  out  by  its  resemblance  to 
the  corrupted  dual.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  the 
forms  of  the  imperative,  both  active  and  passive,  the  influence  of  a 
later  and  abnormal  analogy  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  conventional 
idiom  which  employed  the  infiinitive  as  the  vehicle  of  commands  and 
entreaties.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  there  is  any  connexion 
between  the  infinitive  active  χύι^  and  the  correspondii^g  imperative 
middle^  which  must  be  a  corruption  of  χνψοί'όαι. 

410  An  examination  of  the  active  infinitive  endings  will  show 
us  that  there  are  in  feict  three,  and  only  three,  distinct  forms : 

(1)  -μενοα^  contracted  to  -μεν  or  -μαν; 

(2)  -vcct,  contracted  to  -εν  or  -uv  or  -ην; 

(3)  'S  or  'ΐς. 

Although  the  same  verb  in  different  ages  of  the  language  appears 
with  infinitives  in  -μεναι  and  -€^v,  we  think  it  erroneous  to  say  that 
the  form  in  -blv  is  a  contraction  of  that  in  -μεναι.  These  three  termi- 
nations are,  we  conceive,  participial  endings,  and  therefore  it  is  just 
as  possible  for  a  verb  to  have  two  of  these  infinitive  endings,  as  it  is 
for  the  same  verb  to  exhibit  two  different  forms  of  the  participle. 

We  will  first  produce  other  instances  of  these  endings  with  an 
adjectival  or  participial  signification. 

(1)  -μεναι^  This  form  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  an  inflexion  of 
the  regular  passive  participle  in  -μένος;  but  we  must  recollect  that 
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the  termination  -μ1/v=-μit^-$  expresses  an  active  agent,  as  we  nty 
see  in  such  words  as  χροβϋηο-γνώμων*,  3Τολν-3τρα7-/ιων=»>1»- 
«pay-|Lt(J}v-^,  ηοίτμήν^^ηοί-μέν^.  Λα  (abore,  §  256);  and  that  se 
active  sense  is  generally  conveyed  by  the  combination  -με-ν,  wha  it 
is  followed  by  the  second  element;  c£  χαρ-μονη^  αο-μονία^  kc  It  woold 
be  most  reasonable  therefore  to  assume  that  the  infinitive  in  -μ£κ&  is 
the  locative  case  of  the  verbal  abstract  in  -μονή  or  some  analogous  fom. 
With  regard  to  the  participles  in  'μevog,  it  is  doubted  whether  tk 
meaning  is  invariably  and  necessarily  passive,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  in  most  cases  this  force  may  be  assigned  to  the  woid 
Under  the  shortened  form  μνο-,  we  have  this  compoond  affix,  witbi 
participial  meaning,  in  such  words  as  χρήδε-μνον,  '^a  fillet,**  L  e.  ^ϋιιί 
which  is  bound  round  the  head:*'  fiidt-μνο^,  ''that  which  is  mo- 
sured**  (a  certain  quantity  of  com,  Latin  modi-us)  βέλε-μνον,  ^ka: 
which  is  thrown"  (a  dart),  γυ-μνός^  "stript"  (firom  ΙτξΜω,  Pott,  iSy». 
Forech,  Π.  p.  182);  μέρί-μνα^  "that  which  is  thought  of  or  recollected," 
comp.|ιι£ρ-μ1}ρ-/ζω,  μέο-μΒρ-ος,  μάρ-τυρ,  Latin  me-mor  or  mes-f^or^^ 
ecrit  root  muri.  In  Latin  we  have  seen  afna-tmm,  ama-minor;  « 
have  also  the  participles  alu-mnus^  '^reared  ;'*  auctu-mnus,  '^ncreaMdi 
vertu-mnas^  "turned;"  da-mnumy  "given;"  csrvi'mna^  "a  load  or 
weight;"  not,  as  Yoss  thinks,  for  αίρούμενον^  but,  as  Pott  snggesti 
{Etym,  Forech.  h  p.  279),  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  root  yai^a^ 
nUi  (because  Sanscrit  α^α«= Latin  cp*),  so  that  ce-ger  is  qw  ctrvmnaa 
gerit.  We  have,  besides,  [shortened  forms  in  -men  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  infinitives  in  -/ttiv;  thus,  firom  the  root  col-y  **to  raise  up 
(cel'Sus,  col-liSj  Greek  τωλώνη  χέλλει,ν,  ctd-mus,  ex-cel-lere^  Ac),  we 
have  not  only  oolu-mna,  but  cul-men,  Bopp  (Annale  of  Oriental  IMt- 
raturBy  p.  62)  mentions  dis-cri-men  (which  means  quod  discermtvr, 
not,  as  he  says,  quod  discemit),  8tra-men=^guod  struitur,  legi^tHen=^ 
quod  legitur,  prcefa-men^  "what  is  said  at  the  commencement"  (d 
VergL  Or,  p.  1115).  He  also  compares  car-men  with  the  Sanscrit 
karman^  "a  deed,"  from  the  root  Art,  "to  make,"  and  with  the  Greek 


•  This  word  is  a  synonym  for  Λοψηρ  (ct  Ιΐίηογνώμων,  JacukUr,  ft.ii% 
and  is  need  figuratively  to  denote  a  king,  who  can  see  into  the  hearts  of 
his  sabjects,  in  a  very  contorted  passage  which  all  the  editors  hare  £ύΙ^ 
to  construe.    iBech.  Ayam,  768: 

Bang  (f  άγα9•6ς  η^ιοβατογνώμων 
σύχ  icTi  λα9•ΒΪν  Βμμίηα  φωτός 
τά  δοχοννι^  ίϋφρονος  ίκ  διανοίας 
ύδαρεϊ  ααίνειν  φιλότητι. 

Here  φαηός  is  the  antecedent  to  δατις,  and  the  meaning  is  '4t  is  not  poseible 
that  mere  semblances  of  friendship  should  deceiye  the  eyes  of  a  man,  ^^^ 
is  a  good  discemer  of  character.*' 
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ηοίημα^χοιή-μεν-χ.  From  tbe  corresponding  forms  carmen  and  car- 
mentis  it  seems  to  ns  probable  that  all  the  Latin  neuters  in  -men  were 
originally  famished  with  the  objective  afiQx  -ty  so  that  these  words 
really  belong  to  the  same  class  with  those  in  -fun:=-/ii£inr  and  -mentum. 
Other  instances  are  8U'men=quod  eugitur,  volit-men^^quod  volvitur, 
si-men=qiiod  seritur^  &c.  The  Sanscrit  termination  -matui  frequently 
makes  a  participle,  which  has  a  middle  or  active  signification,  unless 
preceded  by  the  syllable  -ya,  when  it  becomes  passive ;  and  the  words 
ser-mdny  λει^-μών,  &c,  (§  256),  may  be  considered  as  implying  action. 

(2)  -ναι.  This  termination  also  has  both  an  active  and  a  passive 
participial  meaning  (§  255):  an  active,  in  such  words  as  τεχ-νη  (from 
τεύχω),  **that  which  makes,"  tsgyt-voSj  "he  who  pleases,"  Ac;  a  pas- 
sive, in  such  words  as  τέπ-νον,  "that  which  is  brought  forth,"  όχή-νη^ 
**that  which  is  covered"  (comp.  ΰκΐ-α,  όχό-τος,  Sanscrit  root  ch^had, 
"to  cover,"  Hebr.  Ι5ώ,  Latin  equd-ma,  οδ'8αΜ^8^  scu-tum^  Ac.), 
ορφ-νός  (^(^έφω),  d'a^c-vog.  Sec.  In  Latin  we  have  the  same  termina- 
tion with  an  active  meaning  in  pce-na  (Greek  ΛΟί-νη),  **that  which 
atones,"  comp.  the  Sanscrit  root  ρύ-,  "to  purify,"  jpe(J)-ne,  "that 
which  flies"  (Greek  Λενψνός^  τίχψνόζ) ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  it  has  a  passive  signification,  as  in  pli-nus,  sa-nus,  reg^ 
wany  pug-noj  more  anciently  puc-na  (Greek  rvx-vog)i  dS-num,  lig-num^ 
"that  which  is  bound"  (a  feiggot),  vd-nus  (comp.  vacuus)^  pd-nis, 
dig-nue,  "what  is  shown"  (dax-),  &c. 

(3)  -g  or  'ig.  The  analogy  of  the  other  two  terminations  -μεναα, 
-i/at,  shortened  to  -μειν  and  -αν,  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  this  end- 
ing was  originally  -Ccci^,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  distinct 
t,  which  is  inserted  between  it  and  the  last  vowel  of  the  crude-form: 
thus,  we  have  γίλαϊς^  not  γελαΐς^  and  γίλαϊς  must  be  considered  as 
analogous  to  xvjttug  for  τνχτεύι,  &c  One  of  the  terminations  which 
we  have  seen  used  to  express  the  abetraetum  verbale,  or  action  of  the 
verb,  is  -(Jtg,  as  τίρακ-όις^  μίμψύις,  λητί-όις,  φά-όις,  Ac;  another,  not 
quite  so  common,  is  -tvg,  as  Ιδη-τνς,  ΐΛψχνς^  άλη-τύςί  ^ρχηό-τύς^ 
όωφρονιό'Χνς.  These  two  endings,  in  -dig  and  -rvSi  are  equivsdent  in 
meaning;  and  the  reader  who  has  observed  the  changes  in  the  second 
personal  pronoun  from  tu,  tva,  to  ei,  will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  their  being  originally  the  same  in  form.  It  so  happens, 
that  the  two  Latin  infinitives  are  verbals,  similarly  related  to  one 
another;  to  one  ending  in  -«β  is  a  case  of  the  Greek  verbal  in  -<iig\ 
that  ending  in  -turn  corresponds  to  the  Greek  verbal  in  tvg.  We  con- 
sider the  ^olic  infinitive  in  -<^-  or  -^,  as  a  genuine  representative  of 
the  former  Latin  infinitive:  every  one  knows  the  resemblance  of  the 
^olic  dialect  to  the  Latin,  and  it  would  have  been  strange,  if  the 
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Greek  had  retained  not  traces  of  likeness  in  an  inflexion  of  so  ooaasA 
occurrence  as  the  infinitive  mood. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  thai  tiie 
three  forms  of  the  Greek  infinitive  active  were  ori^^inally  -ftevot,  -fa, 
and  6air  or  -<f £t,  and  that  these  are  the  locatives  of  three  veihaU.  Ve 
have  seen  that  even  the  two  former  are  often  used  with  an  aetin 
sense;  bat  if  it  is  objected  that  they  are  more  generally  pum  in 
signification,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  well  express  the  actionof 
a  transitive  verb,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  partidple  in  -ndMi  is 
Latin  is  used  more  frequently  in  a  passive  than  in  an  active  signifio- 
tion,  and  yet  the  ablative  of  this  participle  is  used  like  a  case  ofik 
active  infinitive — thus,  dandus  means  "to  be  given,"  but  dando,  "l)y 
giving;'*  other  cases  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  as  ad  ope4  dm• 
das  or  ad  dandum  opes.  Besides,  although  the  verbals  in  -μεναι  -vm^ 
which  are  used  as  active  infinitives,  were  strictly  passive,  we  παφ^ 
remark  conversely,  that  the  active  participles  in  -yc  are  occasioMDj 
used  in  an  infinitive  sense,  in  which  the  difierences  of  voice  seem  to 
be  neglected  (see  Varron.  p.  361,  note  2).  The  reason  for  all  this  is 
very  plain  and  simple.  In  the  indefiniteness  proper  to  the  infinitm 
mood,  it  matters  little  whether  we  consider  the  verb  as  transitiTe  or 
intransitive.  For  instance,  what  difference  is  there  in  our  own  lan- 
guage between  ''the  thing  is  doing"  or  'the  thing  is  being  done  i 
All  this  would  have  been  seen  long  ago,  if  the  Greek  and  Latin  infini- 
tives had  not  lost  their  case  endings  and  become  mere  crade-fbmi. 
The  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that,  although  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Greek  infinitive  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  noun,  to  be  de- 
clined by  the  article,  the  loss  of  the  final  -ta  has  prevented  ^n^ 
marians  from  discerning  its  relation  to  forms  whidi  may  be  obSb^ 
without  articles  or  prepositions.  The  Latin  infinitive  stands  in  ^ 
same  predicament,  except  that  as  the  Romans  had  other  verbals  0 
admitting  of  infiexion,  and  had  no  article  to  help  out  the  infinitive, 
its  employment  as  a  noun  is  confined  to  the  general  objective  or  za»• 
sative  case.  As  a  nonnnative,  it  occurs  only  in  later  writers  ^ 
were  uamiliar  with  the  Greek  idiom.  Supposing  that  we  had  not  oolj 
pugna  but  pugnamen  and  pugnatuB,  we  should  be  able  to  represent 
firom  one  root  all  forms  of  the  infinitive;  pug-nd  (jcvx-vai),  p^"^ 
mine  (ηνκ-να-μίνϋα),  pug^na-sez^pug-fmHre  (χυκ-νά-όει),  pug-^iOr^ 
(πυκ-να-τνΐ),  pug-na-ndOy  pug-na-tumf  Ac.,  being  all  difierent  ex- 
pressions, in  the  way  of  cases,  of  the  same  idea, — "closeness  ^t  ti^e 
sake  of  fighting." 

It  is  perhaps  right  to  add  that  the  first  aorist  infinitive  active  (a 
tmC'oOL  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  representative  of  the  third  form  of  ibe 
infinitive,  the  final  8  having  dropt  off. 
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411  The  ending  of  the  Greek  infinitive  passive,  we  have  seen,  is 
invariably  -o^cu.  This  we  shall  now  be  able  to  explain  without  dififi- 
colty.  The  second  person  plural  in  -<^^6  must  have  been  originally 
'6^(U  for  -(J^ijv;  cf.  tvTtte-iSd^B  with  χυτίτο-μΜ  and  Ιχντίτόμην»  It  is 
therefore  not  an  unreasonable  inference  that  the  infinitive  rvfctsu^ta 
was  originally  tvntiottjv  or  τνηζΒό^'ηναι;  the  6  before  the  θ  being 
one  of  those  euphonic  insertions  which  are  due  to  the  Greek  predilec- 
tion for  the  combination  <^.  Consequently,  τύητζ0%(α  is  ultimately 
identical  in  form  with  xtXmHS&iflfM.  If  this  explanation  is  not  satis- 
factory, it  only  remains  to  suppose  that  ttnttttS^ai,  is  a  representative 
of  τώττ(-θ-^α^  the  inserted  ^  being  the  usual  mark  of  the  passive, 
and  the  termination  being  the  same  as  that  of  tvx-oau 

412  The  -er,  which  marks  the  Latin  infinitive  passive,  is  that 
sign  of  the  locative  which  we  have  seen  used  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  passive  voice  in  the  other  moods.  And  for  this  reason  we  con- 
sider that  forms  like  dicier  are  mutilated,  and  that  the  r,  which 
marks  the  active  infiinitive,  has  been  omitted  between  the  two  vowels, 
just  as  in  the  genitive  plural  of  all  consonantal  nouns.  It  is  obvious 
that  spargier  for  apargerer  (Hor.  iv.  Carm,  xL  8)  is  abridged  on  the 
same  principle  as  lapidum  for  lapiderunu  The  r,  which  is  retained 
in  musarum^  is  also  retained  in  the  vowel-verbs,  and  this  fuUer  form 
(as  vocairier=.voca8yer  firom  vocare=iVOcasie)  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  indicative  passive  (as  voccUur  from  voccU), 

The  Sanscrit  gerund  in  -tva  stands  between  the  Latin  infinitive  ^se 
and  the  Greek  verbal  in  «rt^,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  pronoun  tvam  stands 
between  the  Greek  όν  and  the  Latin  tu  (above,  §  133). 

413  (3)    Participles. 

Although  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  Greek  participle  in  con- 
nexion with  the  acyective,  and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  syntactical  use  (above  §§  300  sqq.),  method  requires  that 
we  should  again  consider  it  in  its  etymological  and  syntactical  relation 
to  the  infinitive  mood  and  other  inflexions  of  the  verb. 

The  characteristic  of  the  participle  active  in  the  present,  future, 
and  aorists,  is  -nt^-ndy  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  appears  only 
in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  masculine  and  neuters,  as  τυΛτοντος^  tiJ&iv' 
tos,  tv^avToS'i  daioivvvrog,  amanti^,  docentis,  &c.  In  the  nominative 
masculine  -vr  and  -tU  are  always  abbreviated;  the  «,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  nominative  case,  being,  however,  invariably 
retained  in  the  older  conjugation:  thus,  for  tid'ht-g  we  have  riXtil^ 
on  the  analogy  of  dg  for  IvQ ;  but  for  τύπτοντ-ς  we  have  χνΛτων,  where 
the  'S  is  absorbed,  as  in  χεΛλΙων  for  χαλλίονςι  for  νύψαντς  we  have 
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tvifogj  for  duxvwTSidBtxvvg;  for  amantSfOmans;  for  doeents^doem; 
Ac  The  feminine  is  formed  according  to  the  principlee  laid  down  in 
the  last  book;  and  the  nenter,  by  leaving  out  the  nominative «;  U&i 
IB  necessarily  omitted.  In  Latin  we  have  occasionally  a  lengtiieDed 
form  of  this  word,  used  as  an  active  participle,  though  it  b 
generally  employed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  Greek  verbals  in  -«05: 
we  conceive  that  secundus,  moribundus,  amabundus,  oriundus,  ire 
formed  from  sequ(;^,  mori(i)ns,  ama(t,)n«>  oW(l)n*,  as  Affri^ewtm 
Tarentum,  Bxixentum^  &c•  are  from  Άχράγας^  Taqag^  BtJiafii  where  we 
have  the  transition  step  in  the  assertion  that  the  ^^^olians  fonned 
these  names  as  masculines  in  -cvrog  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Bome^  i.  note 
148).  The  Boeotian  patronymics  in  -tovdccSi  which  are  undoubted^ 
connected  with  participles  (above,  p.  464)  exhibit  a  mniilar  extensK» 
of  the  ending,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  t  of  the  participle  bdoogs, 
like  the  i-  of  the  patronymic,  to  a  form  derived  firom  the  aeeand 
pronominal  element. 

414  The  Oreek  participle  of  the  perfect  active  ends  in  -ως,  -tWi 
-Off ;  -oroff,  -vlccg^  -otog,  Ac,  The  passive  participle  ends  in  'fi£Vog, » 
we  have  said  in  speaking  of  the  infinitive.  The  Latin  passive  par- 
ticiple ends  in  -iu«,  and  the  Greeks  have  a  corresponding  verbsl  m 
-tog.  The  Sanscrit  active  participle  ends  in  -nf ,  like  the  Greek  aid 
Latin,  with  the  exception  of  the  perfect  participle,  of  whidi  the  ter- 
minations are  -us,  -ushi. 

We  cannot  agree  with  some  modem  scholars  (Pott,  Et^wi 
Forsch.  L  p.  92;  Giese,  Mol.  Dial.  p.  103;  Bo^p,  Erit.  Ghramm.  rok 
186)  in  considering  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  perfect  participles  as 
sprung  from  the  same  form  with  the  present.  There  is  no  trace 
throughout  of  the  n,  which  appears  so  essential  to  the  ordinary  par- 
ticiple form,  and,  though  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  appearance 
of  a  weaker  as  well  as  a  stronger  form  in  the  declension  of  the  San- 
scrit participle,  yet  this  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  establish  an  identity 
between  this  participle  and  one  in  which  the  weaker  form  is  con- 
sistently employed.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Sanscrit  perfect 
participle  contains  the  Sanscrit  ending  -ra^,  which  We  find  in  t&^ 
"so  much."  dhanorvaty  "rich,"  Ac.  The  Greek  perfect  participle  &ds 
in  -/or,  as  appears  from  the  neuter  -fog  for  -/or,  and  the  oblique  cases 
'Fot-ogy  Ac.  The  nominative  masculine  in  -og  is  a  representative  of 
-f  org,  the  length  of  the  vowel  being  a  compensation  for  the  lost  con- 
sonants. The  feminine  in  -via  and  the  lengthened  I  would  seem  to 
point  at  once  to  the  loss  of  an  aspirate  or  digamma,  and  of  a  sibilant, 
BO  that  this  form  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Sanscrit.  We  hare 
remarked  above  (§  329),  the  connexion  between  ffQ-faoi-og  and  ^q0S=^ 
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fjQ'faot'g.  The  affinity  between  this  termination  -or  or  -Por,  the 
Sanscrit  -vat,  and  the  common  adjective  ending  -xog,  will  appear  from 
the  following  considerations.  That  accTQixog  and  Λατρφος  are  all  bat 
synonyms  is  well  known  (see  Hermann  ad  Eurip.  Bacck,  1362;  Neu- 
mann ad  Aristot  Berumpubl,  Beliquiaa,  p.  65).  Now  we  find  that 
xatQViog,  itcctQvog,  ΛάτQωgy  ΛatQωόg,  are  also  nearly  synonymous; 
and  that  these  words  are  merely  by-forms,  no  etymologist  will  deny. 
We  likewise  find  μητ^ιΑ,  apparently  the  feminine  of  μ'ηtQog  and 
μηtQvωg',  also  the  adjective  μηtQLxόg.  It  appears  to  us  that  all  these 
words,  as  well  as  the  Latin  patrutM,  Sanscrit  pitrivyaSy  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  the  perfect  participles.  The  feminine  termination  -νΪΛ 
sometimes  occurs  in  words  apparently  participles,  but  evidently  not 
perfects,  as  agnvuci,  (ci(^ovocu\  αγυιά  (αγονόα),  8(yyvuc  (6ρέγουόα% 
(above,  §  296).  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (§^257)  that  the  Sanscrit 
feminine  corresponding  to  these  forms  in  -via  is  -ushi:  thus,  χενυφυϊα 
=tutupttshL  According  to  this  analogy  we  may  class  the  Latin  noun 
8eC'uri'8=^seC'U8i-8j  **the  cutter,"  with  the  participial  forms  just 
mentioned  (see  Bopp,  VergL  Gr,  p.  1097). 

415  The  participle  termination  in  -nf  is  an  adverbial  formation 
from  a  verbal  root,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  forms  in  -d-,  -du«, 
that  the  adverb  i-nde  opposed  to  i-hi  does  to  αύτό-^εν  opposed  to 
(χντό-^ί  (  Varron.  p.  290).  It  is  formed,  as  we  have  already  intimated 
(§  263),  by  appending  the  second  pronominal  element,  in  the  form  d- 
=rP  or  rt,  to  an  inflexion  in  v,  of  the  simplest  verbal  noun,  so  that  it 
differs  from  the  common  verbal  noun  in  -$,  as  οΐαονδε  differs  from  o7xo- 
θ£ν,  or  the  adverb  χ^φανδόν  from  its  other  forms  χρνβία  and  χρυφη^ 
δόν.  It  is  only  by  considering  it  in  this  way  that  we  can  harmonize 
all  the  phenomena.  On  the  one  hand,  the  verbals  in  -το^,  -tiog,  which 
so  nearly  correspond  in  meaning  (Ghr.  Gr.  p.  190),  and  evidently  belong 
to  an  original  from  '^ii^og^  Sanscrit  tavya,  are  thus  brought  into  unison 
with  the  verbals  in  -du«  (cupidus,  Ac)  and  the  gerundives  in  -ndus^ 
which  are  only  lengthened  forms  of  participles  in  -nt  (cf.  aequens  with 
secundwtyy  and  on  the  other  hand  the  exact  correspondence  in  mean- 
ing of  the  gerunds  in  -ndit,  -ndo,  -ndum  and  the  supines  in  -turn,  -^u, 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  identical  use  of  the  adverbs  in  -νδον^  which 
connect  themselves  with  the  former,  and  those  in  -^tm,  which  are 
obviously  cases  of  the  latter.  Even  in  its  extended  form  -ϋο^^^  this 
verbal  in  -tus^  -tis,  retains  its  active  force,  and  we  have  constructions 
like  hanc  digito  tactiOy  "a  touching  of  her  with  the  finger,"  hue  re- 
ceptio  ad  te  meum  virum,  "a  receiving  of  my  husband  here  into  your 
house,"  Ac.  (Bopp,  VergL  Gramm.  p.  1255).  To  the  same  class 
belong  the  nouns  of  agency  in  -ri/ff,  -τι/ρ,  'tor^  and  their  active  force 

TT 
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is  shown  in  the  future  participles  in  -turus  (<£  gemtor,  Ac.  wut 
genUurua^  &c.). 

The  passive  participle  in  -fisvog,  to  which  we  haye  already  referred 
in  speaking  of  the  infinitive  in  -fievm  (§  410,  (1)),  seems  to  lu  meet 
naturally  explicable  as  a  derivatiye  from  the  noun  of  agency  in  -fitv-. 
In  itself  therefore  it  is  not  essentially  passive.  Bat  the  analogy  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  of 
this  interchange  of  meaning  when  the  noun  of  agency  pasaee  into  u 
attribute.   Thus  we  have  seen  that  even  the  noun  of  agency  m  -nj^ 
when  it  is  used  adjectivally,  may  become  equivalent  to  a  panve  pir• 
uciple  (above,  §  254,  p.  455).    Similarly,  the  verbals  ia  -Tog,  -w^, 
which  properly  express  the  meaning  of  the   active  infiniuve,  aod 
which  not  only  govern  a  case,  in  such  phrases  as  rovs  φΑοι^  6M(>]^ 
XTpiov  itftl,  but  express  a  capacity  of  action,  as  in  Soph.  Ttaeh.  4(6: 
έΐτίτφ^μω  avSgl  μψ^ϋτός  είμ^  are  not  only  apparently  pasove,  vl» 
predicated  directly  in  such  phrases  as  ώφείψ^ία  6(h  η  sroiU^  Mf^  int 
actually  passive  in  such  instances  as  atQCtog,  which  denotes  not  ooiy 
"eligible,"  i.  e.  ''a  man  to  choose,  capable  of  being  chosen"  {iUgeMi 
but  "chosen"  {electus).     It  may  of  course  be  said  that  in  this  ci» 
the  termination  -tro^  is  not  a  mutilation  of  -xiog^  but  a  merely  objeedre 
afiBx  of  the  third  pronominal  element  like  the  Latin  and  Saoficn*• 
passive  participles  in  -tus  -tas,   and  reference  may  be  nunde  to  tbe 
eorresponding  use  of  the  verbal  acyectives  in  -vog  (aboTe,  §  263i 
Allowing  that  this  is  still  an  open  question,  it  may  be  obserred  oc 
the  other  hand  that  we  have  an  active  infinitive  in  -vta  as  veil  u 
«μ£να^,  and  as  the  superlative-ordinals  in  -ru«  and  -mttf  may  li«fv 
sprung  from  the  fuller  form  in  -tirmus  (above,  §  164),  it  is  cextaiDlj 
not  impossible  that  -veu,  represents  only  a  part  of  -μη/οι,  the  spccbLj 
objective  part,  and  that  these  adjectives  in  -^og  are  exfUetiAB  in  tk 
same  manner.    At  any  rate,  it  is  sufficiently  dear  that  the  ρβιϋάρ:^ 
in  -μένος  and  -ttu  are  used  with  a  passive  signification,  ev»  vhentBe 
vefbs,  to  which  alone  they  can  be  referred,  have  a  deponent  ac* 
uification.    For  example,  we  have  the  following  passive  partidpie^ 
from  deponent  verbs:  ^χηγημ^υος  (Horod.  i.  207,  ol  2M);  ^fM^et^ 
(Thucyd.  ni.  61);  χεχτημένος  (Id.  vu.  70);  ΙξΗογΛόμίνος  (SaaJtr^ 
617;  Agam.  1352);  Ιντε^μημίνος  (Plat.  Orat.  p.  404  a)•,  bfi^t^ 
(Soph.  El.  1248);  complexus  (Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  13,  37);  poartiius  (Lir. 
xxvn.  8,  xxvni.  19);  adeptus  (Sail.  Cat.  7);  opinatus  (Gc  IWtiv 
6,  m.  31 ;  Offie.  n.  6) ;  medUahts  (0/fic.  l  8) ;  interpretatus  (SaU.  Λ/ 
17;  Cic.  Dimn.  l  62);  periclitatus  (CSc.  Loil.  17);  deteatatuiidBLt^•^ 
11,28);  con/ectus  (Sail.  Jug,  17).  And  conversely  we  have  partidpiei 
in  -μένος,  -tus  with  a  transitive  or  deponent  signification,  when  Ufti 
are  no  deponent  verbs  to  which  they  can  be  refenred,  as  οίχφΐ^ 
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(Herod,  l  27,  τπ.  21);  consideratus  (Cic.  Casein.  1),  and  the  conmion 
instances,  cctutus,  circumspectus,  exosue,  falsus,  tacitus,  &c.  (Labker, 
deParticipiis,  p.  20).  It  seems  to  us  that  the  simplest  way  of  meeting 
these  difficulties  is  to  connect  the  participial  form  with  the  infinitive, 
and  to  direct  the  student's  attention,  as  we  have  done  elsewhere 
(Varron.  p.  361),  to  the  fact  that  the  difPerence  between  active  and 
passive  really  becomes  evanescent  in  the  infinitive  use  of  a  verb. 

416  It  will  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  con* 
sider  the  participle  as  ultimately  identical  with  the  infinitive.  In 
usage  they  are  different,  and  the  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the 
infinitive,  originally  a  participle  or  verbal  noun  in  the  locative  case, 
has,  in  process  of  time,  lost  all  traces  of  its  inflexion,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  general  and  crude  form  in  which  the  verb  can 
appear — yBVcnatatov  xa&eiSthg  tmv  aXhov  φημάζαη/,  as  ApoUonius 
says  (Syntax,  m.  13,  p.  229  Bekk.) :  whereas  the  participle,  instead  of 
being  a  particular  case,  the  locative  or  instrumental,  of  a  verbal  form, 
has  received  or  retained  a  set  of  inflexions  which  constitute  it  a  mix- 
ture of  adjective  and  verb.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
participle  becomes  an  adjective  only  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
infinitive,  and  consequently  the  participle  itself,  when  not  joined  to 
some  noun,  becomes  a  substantive,  namely,  by  the  syntactical  con- 
trivance which  we  call  prefixing  the  definite  article  (above,  §  300). 

417  There  are  adjectives  which  have  the  same  termination  as 
the  active  participle,  for  instance  χαοΙει^=^χαρί€νΤ'ς.  These  a^ectivec, 
however,  do  not  express  an  action,  but  a  quality,  and  therefore  may 
be  joined  to  a  substantive  as  an  epithet  without  an  artide,  or  even,  as 
we  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  substantive.  Thus  χαρίεΐξ  δν^ρωΛος  means  simply  "an  agreeable 
man;''  tiJ&ag  &ν^ρ(θΛος,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  mean  "a  placing 
man"  or  "a  man  who  is  in  the  act  of  placing,"  but  "a  man,  when  or 
if  he  is  placing,"  an  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  action  being  implied. 
In  the  case,  however,  when  the  article  is  prefixed,  the  participle  and 
adjective  stand  on  the  same  footing:  δ  χαρίεις  αν^ρωηοζ,  or  6  χαρίπς^ 
means  "the  agreeable  man ;"  6  tiJ&bI^  Άνθρωπος  or  ό  χι^ιίς^  'the  placer." 
And  in  this  relation  the  participle  and  infinitive  are  virtually  iden- 
tical: %φ  xU&ivta  and  χψ  xiJ^ivxv  equally  signify  "by  the  placing." 

418  It  is  a  theory  of  Orimm's  {DeutscTie  Orammatik,  l  pp.  1020 
folL),  that  the  Teutonic  infinitive  was  originally  declinable,  the 
ordinary  form  in  -an  being  the  accusative,  which  is  also  used  sub- 
stantively as  the  nominative,  and  the  forme  in  -afm#«,  -anne,  &c., 
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representing  the  genitive  and  dative  respectively.  Grimm  reoogniaes 
the  genitive  in  the  new  High  (rerman  forms  tneidens^  frageM^  Ac,  and 
the  dative  in  the  common  infinitives  meiden^  fragen^  on  the  anilogf 
of  zeichen=iHgno^  and  regen=zpluma.   He  adds  (p.  1022)»  'Hm  oaor- 
ganic  participle  in  -nd,  declinable  like  an  adjective,  and  with  %  pal• 
eive  signification,  has  gradually  developed  itself  out  of  the  old  m 
and  the  preposition  ze  prefixed,  by  an  interdiange  vith  mI,  just  ai 
niemannes  has   become  niemandes:  thus  we   have  em  zu  Utender 
{legendus),  ein  zu  gibender  (dandus).     Perhaps  there  L•  stul  time  to 
expel  from  the  language  this  stiff  and  unnatural  fonnatioiL*'  W« 
cannot  agree  with  the  great  philologer  in  his  disapprobation  of  this 
£orm,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  confinned  by  every  analogy.  OurEns^ 
infinitive  is  the  mutilated  form  of  the  dative  of  such  a  participle  <a 
gerund.   Thus,  in  Wicklififs  Bible  we  have  thou  that  art  to  coii^.^e. 
which  corresponds  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pu  pe  to  evmenne  tart  [ί» 
Diversions  of  Purley^  Vol.  l  pp.  xxxiii,  450,  Vol.  n.  p.  506,  Taylori 
Edition).    Rask  says  that  the  present  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxoo  is 
never  used  with  the  particle  to  as  in  modem  English,  though  the 
gerund  always  requires  to,  whence  he  concludes  that  the  genmd  is 
nothing  but  the  dative   of  the   infinitive  {Anglo-Saxon  Oratmar, 
§  400).   In  our  opinion  the  infinitive  was  originally  the  participle  ifi 
-nf,  which  became  -nd  in  German,  while  the  flexion  form  of  the  oU 
Saxon,  which  inserted  j  before  the  case-ending,  as  in  ύάραηάμ$^ 
dormientis,  led  to  the  English  -nge  and  -ng.   This  participle,  ^^ 
used  as  an  infinitive,  lost  its  inflexion,  and  could  only  be  used  as  t 
gerund  or  case  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  preposition  zu  at  to.  1* 
also  sufiered  mutilation,  being  deprived  of  its  final  d  in  German,  asd 
reduced  to  the  crude-form  of  the  word  in  English.    The  forms  b  -^ 
are  assimilations  for  which  we  have  many  analogies  in  the  TeatonK 
languages. 

419  The  Latin  and  Sanscrit  languages,  which  have  no  defiuu 
article,  and  have  therefore  retaioed  their  inflexiona  longer  than  t}y 
Greek,  afford  us  a  direct  proof  of  the  view  which  we  have  tske&  "i'• 
this  question.  The  Latin  expresses  by  cases  of  the  lengthened  parti- 
ciple in  -ndtUf  and  the  verbals  in  -ttifiiy  -tu,  those  relations,  whidu  c 
Greek,  are  generally  conveyed  by  the  infinitive  with  the  definite  ani• 
cle: — Priscian  calls  all  these  cases  gerundia:  gerundia  quoqw  r<• 
participialia,  quum  partidpiorum  videantur  habere  obUquos  com, 
nee  tempora  significent,  quod  alienum  est  a  verbo  (legends  legend:^ 
legendumj  lectum,  lectu);  infinittpi  t<mentiee  funguntur,  quodf^^- 
apud  Gracos  artieulis  conjungi  (p.  808).  They  had  also  an  infinitiTi 
which,  like  the  Greek,  was  a  mutilated  form  of  the  locative  of  a  ver- 
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bal  in  -sis,  but  as  they  had  no  definite  article,  they  could  not  treat 
this  as  the  Greeks  did  their  infinitive ;  it  remains,  therefore ,  as  the 
mere  crude-form,  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  perfectly 
equivalent  to  the  verbal  in  -turn.  The  Sanscrit  expresses  all  the 
relations  of  gerund  and  infinitive  by  verbal-forms  in  -tva,  -ya,  -turn» 
The  last  of  these  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  verbal  in  -turn:  deprived 
of  its  final  letter,  it  n^ay  form  the  first  part  of  a  compound  word,  like 
any  other  crude-form ;  thus  we  have  such  words  as  ji-tu-kdma,  "de- 
eirous  of  vanquishing,"  &c.  The  verbal  in  -tva  is  either  the  instru- 
mental in  'a,  or  a  remnant  of  the  locative  in  -am;  cf.  tvam  and  tv• 
The  verbal  in  -ya,  which  is  only  formed  firom  roots  compounded  with 
prepositions,  and  has  therefore  lost  its  case-ending,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  found,  must  be  considered  as  the 
corresponding  case  of  a  similar  participle  in  -ya.  All  these  three,  then, 
are  verbals  formed  by  means  of  the  second  pronominal  element,  which 
we  have  seen  of  so  much  use  in  the  formation  of  abstract  nouns.  The 
elements  -tva  and  -ya  are  combined  to  form  the  future  ending  -tavya, 
which  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Greek  verbal  in  -tiog  (perhaps 
rifog),  and  to  one  use  of  the  Latin  participle  in  -ndus. 

420  The  oblique  cases  of  participles  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  San- 
scrit, are  often  used  absolutely,  that  is,  they  form,  in  combination 
with  nouns  in  the  same  case,  a  distinct  though  subordinate  sentence 
without  the  intervention  of  any  finite  verbs.  When  we  use  the  in- 
finitive with  an  oblique  case  of  the  article,  as  in  τφ  riX^kvou^  "by  the 
placing,"  we  employ  it  as  an  abstract  noun  with  a  general  reference. 
When  we  use  the  instrumental  or  genitive  case  of  the  participle,  we  im- 
ply hypothetical  placing,  of  which,  however,  the  agent  or  instrument  is 
some  individual,  so  that  the  verb-form  has  an  adjectival,  but  predicative 
value.  When  this  individual  is  expressed  in  the  same  case,  we  under- 
stand that  a  supposition  is  made  with  regard  to  his  placing:  and  thus 
^ιοδώρφ  tiX^ivtv  or  ^ιοδώρον  rid'htog,  toutxrc  &xta  yl/yvovi  αν, 
means  ^^at  as  often  as  Diodorus  placed,  certain  things  would  ensue  by 
or  out  of  that  action  of  his."  We  endeavoured  to  show,  when  speaking 
of  the  adjective  (above,  §  300),  that  the  participle  must  always  be 
understood  in  this  way,  when  it  appears,  not  as  an  attributive  word 
or  epithet,  but  as  a  predicate,  that  is,  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  article.  In  modem  German  the  predicate,  whether  adjective  or 
participle,  is  not  only  distinguished  by  the  want  of  the  article,  but 
also  by  mutilation  in  its  inflexions.  And  here  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  German  language  possesses  a  logical  advantage  over  all 
others;  for  it  not  only  marks  a  distinction  between  the  attributive 
used  without  the  article  and  the  attributive  preceded  by  it — as  ^ite-r 
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Mensch^  cier  gute-  Menseh, — bat  also  between  the  ephhet  m  thiiUit 
case  and  the  predicate — as  in  der  Menseh  ist  gut  (see  GrinuD,  Dedtckt 
Orammatik,  iv.  p.  577).    This  ia  surelj  the  ultimate  refinement  of 
a  language  in  a  logical  or  syntactical  state.   The  German  and  Liun, 
however,  fedl  short  of  the  Greek  in  one  use  of  the  abeolnte  partiopk. 
They  rarely  express  the  whole  hypothesis  by  a  single  participle,  is 
other  words,  they  do  not  often  use  the  absolute  participle  or  pndiate 
impersonally,  but  generally  and  as  a  rule  add  the  subject  *Φιβ 
German  and  Latin  syntax,"  says  Grimm  (iv.  p.  894),  "geoenlh 
requires  that  the  subject  should  be  expressed  by  the  side  of  the  tbio- 
lute  participle:  the  Greek,  which  is  freer  and  less  constrained,  tUowi 
us  to  use  absolutely  the  participles  of  impersonal  verbs,  whose  nlged 
IB  not  defined :  e.  g.  ΰοντο^  Λολλω  (not  ηολλον%  Srhen  it  was  lumng 
bftrd;'  tfocibr^oifrog,  'as  we  was  sounding  the  trumpet^    I  imBot 
able  to  adduce  a  Latin  phtente,  tUngente,  bueemante^  in  any  sndi 
sense;  still  less  a  Gothic  rignjandin  or  atrignjandin,  kaumjaidi^  a 
at  haurf\fandin,  although  such  absolute  constructions  are  oancerrabk 
Least  of  all  would  it  be  allowable  in  the  dialects  which  prefix  tix 
indefinite  es  to  their  impersonal  verbs.     It  was  neoessaiy  alvays  to 
subjoin  a  definite  subject  to  the  absolute  participle;  e.  g.  in  old  Sg^ 
German  reganontin  himile;  Gothic  at  rignjandin  Atmtna;  Latin  cieO 
pluents.     It  is   only  by  way  of  exception  that  certain  Latm  td 
German  fbrmuhe  allow  the  omission  of  the  sul^eci;  e.  g.  c<mp^9, 
posito;  new  High  German  gesstzt,  kaum  gesagt^  anders  OMsgednai.^ 
When  a  participle  is  used  absolutely  in  Sanscrit  it  generally  ^pcan 
connected  with  some  noun  in  the  locative  case,  which  is  the  propsf 
inflexion  for  this  construction;  the  genitive  and  aUstive  cases,  ^^ 
are  the  most  common  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin  respectively,  seem  to 
owe  their  employment  for  this  purpose  to  their  having  superseded  tbe 
old  locative.   The  following  instance  is  given  by  Wilkins  (SoMnt 
Grammar,  p.  632): 

mnti  pitari,  ti  vtrd,  vanad  itya  wa  mandiran, 
na-ehirad  iva  vidvdneo  vidi  dhanushi-eha  a^haeam, 
*'their  father  being  dead  (locatives),  those  heroes,  by  the  having  gc^c 
(verbal  in  -ga)  from  the  forest  to  their  own  abode,  after  no  long  tii> 
even,  became  skilled  in  the  VSda  and  in  the  bow"  (we  obflerre>  by 
the  way,  that  chira  is  the  modem  form  oi  jira  firom  jara-M^  yigei 
ajtra-s  is  found  in  the  Big-  Vida:  see  Lassen's  Antholog,  Soawriiife. 
p.  97,  L  10,  and  note  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  locsecess 
of  the  Indian  syntax,  that  the  indeclinable  verbab  in  -ya  and  -tri 
which  are  obviously  fragments  of  cases  (above,  §  419),  nuiy  be  osec 
absolutely,  though  the  nominative  case  of  the  sentence  is  not  tbe 
noun  to  which  they  refer:    either  with  an  active  ββηβο,  as  in  tk 
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HitSpadS^a,  p.  10, 1. 185 :  iti  uk-tvd,  ganaih  ganair  upagcm-ya,  Una 
vyaghrena  dhritah  sa  panthah  achintayat,  "when  he  (the  tiger)  had 
thus  spoken,  and  had  come  up  to  him  slowly,  slowly,  the  traveller, 
caught  by  the  tiger,  began  to  reflect," — where  uk-tva  and  upagam-ya 
refer  to  vydghr^na^  the  instrumental  of  vydghra-s^  whereas  panthah  is 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  achintayat ; — or  with  a  passive  sense,  as 
in  Nalus,  xrv.  17: 

krodhad'asuyayi-tva  tan,  rakshd  mi  blavatah  krita, 

^as  I  (the  serpent)  have  cursed  him  in  anger,  thy  preservation  has 
been  effected  by  me."  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  these  Sanscrit 
forms :  the  reader  who  is  curious  about  them  will  And  acute  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  fortified  by  an  abundance  of  examples,  in  a  paper  by 
W.  von  Humboldt  in  the  Indische  Bibliotfiekj  VoL  i.  pp.  433  foil.; 
Vol.  n.  pp.  72  foil. 

421     Paradigms. 

Having  thus  investigated  all  the  inflexions  of  person,  tense,  and 
mood,  which  distinguish  the  verb  in  the  three  classical  languages  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  family,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  the  younger 
student,  select  an  example  or  paradigm  from  each  of  these  languages, 
in  order  that  the  principles  of  classification  which  we  propose  may  be 
more  evident.  We  shall  take  the  Greek  language  first,  because  it 
possesses  the  most  complete  system  of  moods  and  tenses;  then  the 
Sanscrit,  which  falls  short  of  it  in  this  respect ;  and,  lastly,  the  Latin, 
which  is  the  most  defective. 

Ια  the  arrangement  of  the  tenses  and  moods  in  the  following 
paradigms,  we  have  adopted  the  more  general  division  into  definite 
and  indefinite  tenses,  and,  making  the  active  voice  of  the  Greek  verb 
the  basis  of  comparison,  we  have  five  definite  tenses  and  as  many 
indefinite.  The  order  in  which  we  have  taken  these  tenses  is  diosen 
rather  from  etymological  considerations,  than  from  regard  to  the  con- 
nexion of  past,  present,  and  future  time.  We  have  given  not  only 
the  forms  which  really  occur  or  might  occur  in  classical  Greek  or 
Latin,  but  also  those  which  we  infer  must  have  existed  in  the  oldest 
state  of  the  language.  The  three  roots  we  have  chosen  are  all  analo- 
gous in  point  of  meaning,  and  identical  etymologically  in  the  Sanscrit 
and  Latin. 
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422     L     Greek  root  rvx--,  proDominal  suffix  -τ-. 

(1)    Active  voice,  or,  verb  with  person-endings  in  the 
instrumental  case. 


(a)    Indicative  Mood. 

let  Definitb  Tense. 

let  Indefdote  Tense. 

(Present  Indicative). 

(Imperfect). 

Sappofed  origiiMa         SzUUiig 

Sappoted  oiigiiial 

BxiBtiBg 

form•.                     fonn•. 

form•. 

fozns. 

τύπ-το-μι       (πΛΤτω) 

l-nJjr-To-ftt 

(frwrtor) 

χυχ-τε-όι        (τύπτεις) 

ί-χνχ-χε-όν 

(ξχνΜες) 

rwr-rc-Ti        (xwcth) 

l-rwr-tre-Ti 

(Stvsnev) 

{xvntBtov) 

(Mxxetow 

(rvntBtov) 

(ίτυΛχηψ) 

tvx^O'iuaL•    (τνηχομεν) 

ί-ΧΌΛ-χό-μΒόν 

Ι^χύχχομεή 

rvx^i-TBoi     (τνπτετε) 

l-rvsr-ri-rMi 

(hvxxsn) 

νύΛ-xo-vti      (tvxtovoiiv)) 

i-rvsr-ro-vTi 

(ξτνχχοψ) 

2nd  Definite  Tense. 

2nd  Indefinite  Tense. 

(Perfect), 

(Plus-Perfect). 

ΐΓετώτ-Οα-/α  (τkvφa) 

l'xεtυφiya-μL• 

(ίχεχνφείΛ^) 

-χε-τνφα-μι 

Ι-χενυφέί/α-όι 

(hεΓύφείς) 

χετνφα-6ν       (τiτvφ€cg) 

ί'Χεχνφει/α'Χΐ 

(^εννφει) 

τεινφα-τν       (xktHpw) 

(hετvφεttov) 

(τ^νφαζον) 

(Ιχεννίράτφ) 

(τεννφατσν 

Ι-χεχνφε^ά'μεόί 

(Ιχεχνφεψεν 

Τίτνφό'μεβι   (τεννφ€ίμΒν) 

Ι-^ετυφει/ά-τεόν 

χενυφά-^εόί    (χεννφ€[τε) 

^τετνφ^α-νχι 

(htetwfHatni) 

ΧΒχνφα-νη      (χ^νφαόιν) 

drd  Definite  Tense. 

3rd  Indefinite  Tense. 

(Future). 

(Aorist). 

χυΛ-όο-μι       (χνφω) 

Ι-χύχ-όα-μί 

(Ixvifa) 

xvTC'oS'oi        (χνφεις) 

1'ΧνΧ'6α-6ί 

(kwifccs) 

xthc-ot-xt        (xvifu) 

l-XVTt'OB-tl 

(ixvifBv) 

(χνψΒΧΟν) 

(kwlfcexov) 

(χνφΒΧΟν) 

(^χνΐ}άχψ) 

χνΛ'όό-μΒόι    (χν^1κ)μεν) 

Ι-χνΛ-όά-μεόί 

(kv^ofiiv) 

χυΛ-όέ-χεόι     (χνφΒχέ) 

Ι-τυτί-ϋά-^εύν 

(έτνψατδ) 

xwt'oO'Vtt      (xvifovow) 

i-tvx-oa-vxL 

(Sxwpav) 
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(b)    Subjunctive  and  Optative  Moods. 


4th  Definite  Tense. 

4th  Indefinite  Tense. 

(Present  Subjunctive,  or  Present 

(Present  Optatx 

Ive^  or  Past 

Desiderative), 

Desiderative). 

Supposed  originftl  - 

Bxiitiiig 

Bxieting 

form•. 

form•. 

forme. 

form•. 

ri5it-ry-o(tt 

{χύηχώ) 

(i)-rvit-r-yo-ftt 

(χνΛΧΟΐμή 

wn-t-ya-oi 

ItvnxTiq) 

{lyxxm-x-ya-ui 

(xvTtxoiq) 

rwc-r-ya-rt 

(rvjctjjD 

(i)-rv3r-Tr-ya-r^ 

(χύπχον) 

(χνπχψον) 

(xwtxotxov) 

(χνπχψσν) 

(χυΛχοίχην) 

tvΛ•t'y6'μ£6ι 

(χύίνχωμεν) 

(l)-rwr-Tr-yo-fi€<it 

(χύπτοιμΒν) 

Twt't-ya'tBoi 

(xvjtxrjfth) 

{lyxxm-x-ya-xzut 

(χνπχοίχε) 

xxm-t-yo-vti 

(χύτηωόιν) 

(i)'XVJt'X'yO'VXi 

(xvjexoiev) 

5th  Definite  Tense. 
(^Desiderative  Verb  in  -όείω). 
xxnt-iSy^h^L         (χοΛ-όε-Ιω) 
&c.  Sec. 


5th  Indefinite  Tense. 
(.^Jolic  Aorist  Optative), 
(ί)-xv'6ya'μι  (χυΛ-όεια) 

&c.  &c. 


And  so  on  throngh   the    other   tenses    in    the  later  state  of  the 
language. 

(c)    Impebative. 

Direct  Command  (Present  Imperative), 

Sappoeed  origin•!  forms.  Eziating  forme. 


rv3r-Tra-(*t) 

XWC-xktQi 


(χύπτε) 
(xvTtxkd) 


(XVTCXSXOV) 

(xwtxktfov) 


χνχ-χί^ε-όί  (χνπτεχε) 

χνΛ-χό-νχω  (xtmxovxohv) 

And  so  on  through  the  other  tenses. 

(d)    Infinitive. 

The  mere  state  or  action. 

χυΛ-χέ-μενΜ 

xvic-xk-vcu,  (χντΐχειΛ/) 

xvTC'oairg  (χύφία) 

And  similarly  in  the  other  tenses. 


\ 
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(2)  Beflexive  voice,  or  verb  with  person-endings  in  the  hcatkt  em. 


Two  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  will    be  sufficient  to  am 

the  principle. 

1st  Definite  Tense. 

1st  Indefinite  Tense. 

{Present). 

{Imperfect), 

SoppoMd  original              Sxittiiie 

SappoMd  origin*! 

Bzistiag. 

form•.                          forms. 

forms. 

fonas. 

rwr-ro-fiip^         (rvsrro^ca) 

Ι-τνΧ'ΧΟ'μτιν 

(cTviProft^') 

τνΛ-τ^ϊίην          (rvTtcu) 

l-rwc-ri-iHp 

(ίτνπτου) 

rwr-tri-rip/          (rwrrarca) 

Ι'ΧνΛ-χί^ψ 

(knimeto) 

(χυχτόμεΙ&ον) 

(ίχνχχόμ^) 

(τνΛΖΒόξ^Ον) 

(Itvm&f^] 

(τνΛχεό&ον) 

(lrwTO6^) 

χνη-χο-μί-^ψ    {χντηόμεΙ^α) 

ί-χυΛ-^οψί-^ην 

{έτνπτόμί&α} 

txnC'tk'u'^hpf      {xvxtt6^t) 

l-xva-xi-a-^riv 

(έτνχχε69ι) 

τνη-χό-νχψ       {xvmijvtcu) 

ί-χνΛ-χό^νχην 

(itvxrovfo) 

(3)    Paeeive  voice,  or  formations  with  the  element  th ja,  or  ya,  tl» 
person-endings  being  still  in  the  instrumental  case. 


1st  AORiST  or  fall  form. 
ί-rύφ-θyα-ftt        {Ιχύφ^ην) 
Ι'χύψ•^α'6ν        (Ιχύφ^ς) 
ί-ηίφ-θ^α-η        {Ιχνφ&η) 


2nd  AoRBT  or  contracted  Ann- 

l-xwc-ya-oL•        βχνχηζ) 
bcvTC-ya-XL         {Ιτύχη) 


Ι-χΌφ-^ά-μβόί 
l'Xvφ'^yά'XBό^^ 
k'Xvφ-^ya•'VXL• 


(Ιχνφ^ψον) 

{ΙχΊ^φψΎρή 

(ίχύφ^ημεν) 

{ίχύφ^ψε) 

{ΙχύφΟ^αν) 


l-xwc-ya-yi/Bui 
l-xvvC'ya-tBoi 
l-tmc-ya-vxi 


{Ιχνχψον) 

(εχναήχν^) 

(Ιτνχημ^) 

ΙίχνΛψε) 

{ίχνπηόαν) 


From  these  are  formed  futures  with  person-endings  in  the  locatire 
case,  χυφ^ήΰομευ^  χυΛηύομαί,  like  ΧΒχύψομαι  from  χέχνφα,  and  we 
have  recognised  the  suffix  -^η  in  the  infinitive  xv7CXS0&(a=xwtx^^ 
vcu  (§  411). 

The  very  complete,  and  indeed  superabundant  set  of  inflexioiz^ 
which  this  paradigm  assigns  to  the  Greek  verb,  hardly  falls  to  the  lot 
of  any  single  verb  in  the  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Like 
every  other  copious  language,  the  Greek  has  more  than  one  word  to 
express  our  every-day  actions,  and  thus  the  verbs  of  very  common 
use  generally  work  together  in  a  short  of  co-partner8hq>;  one  furnishes 
the  aorist,  another  supplies  the  future,  and  so  on:  the  verb  signifying 
"to  go  or  come,"  for  instance,  has  made  up  its  tenses  from  four 
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dififerent  roots:  present,  άρχομαι-,  imperfect,  yuv  or  pa*;  future,  ΒΪμι; 
aorist,  fjkJ&oVi  perfect,  ηχω  and  οΐχομοα,.  The  long  list  of  defective 
verbs,  which  we  find  in  every  Greek  grammar,  is  a  proof  of  the  rich- 
xiess,  not  of  the  poverty,  of  the  language. 


423     Π.     Sanscrit  root  tud-. 

1st  DEFiNrre  Tense. 
{Present  Indicative). 


1st  Indefinite  Tense. 
(Imperfect  Indicative). 


{em.             PftrMDiAipadam. 

l.tm*n6padftm. 

ttida-mi       tudS  (for  tudchme)       a-tuda-m 

ortudi  (for  a^tuda-mS) 

tudorsi        tuda-si 

a-tudchs 

a-tuda-tkas 

tuda-ti         tuda-ti 

a-tuda-t 

a-tvda-ta 

tudd-vas      tuda-vaM 

Ortudd-va 

a-tuda-vahi 

tuda-thas     tudi-tU 

a-tudo'-tam 

a-tudi-tham 

tuda-tas       tudi-t6 

a'tuda-tam 

a-tudi'tam 

tudarmaa     tudd-ma-hS 

a-tuda-ma 

a-tudd-ma-hi 

tuda-tha      tuda-dhvi 

a-tuda-ta 

a-tuda-dhvam 

tud€l•'nti      tuda^ti 

a-tuda-n 

a-tuda-nta 

2nd  Definite  Tense  (Perfect  Indicative). 

Atmandpadam. 

tU'toda(m) 

tu-tudS  (for  tu-tuda-mS)    The    Plus-Perfect, 

tU'tod'i-tha 

tu-tud'i'Shi 

or  corresponding 

tu-toda{t) 

tu-tudi  (for  tu-tuda-ti)         2nd      Indefinite 

tu-tud'i'Va 

tu-tud-i-va-hi 

Tense,  it  want- 

tu-tuda-thus 

tU'tuda-thi 

ing. 

tu-tuda-tue 

tU'iuda-tS 

tu-tudi-ma 

tU'tudi-ma-hi 

tU'tuda(tha) 

tU'tudi'dhvi 

tu-tudus  (for  tu-tuda-nti) 

tvr-tudi-r^  (for  turtuda-nti) 

*  That  ή^χόμην  must  be  left  to  Αρχομαι,  and  that  the  only  imperfect 
of  ίρχομαι  is  ^uv  or  «cr,  is  now  a  recognised  fact  It  was  first  pointed 
out  hy  Elmsley  {μά  Eurip.  HeracL  210),  and  Cobet  has  shown  {Varim 
Lectionesy  1854,  p.  32),  by  an  interesting  proof,  that  we  may  safely  restore 
the  tme  form  in  the  few  passages  where  the  corruption  is  still  retained. 
For  though  there  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  of  Thucyd.  iv.  121 :  idl^ 
if  ίταινίουν  τε  %al  προβηρχοντο  ώς  ad'Xrjz^,  we  find  in  Julius  Pollux, 
III.  158 :  ΙΒΙ^νοφΑ»  γαρ  είρτμεν'  hatviow  τε  χαΐ  ηρο&ήεβαν  &0περ  ά^λητ^ 
where,  although  he  writes  Xenophon  for  Thncydides,  he  obviously  refers  to 
the  passage  in  question,  and  as  our  oldest  MS.  of  Thucydides  is  not  earlier 
than  the  14th  century,  we  must  prefer  the  reading  which  appeared  in  the 
text  in  the  reign  of  Gommodus.  The  cause  for  the^  corruption  has  often 
been  the  apparent  identity  of  the  forms  ^μεν,  ftt,  iuap  with  those  of  the 
substantiTe-verb.  And  in  one  case  the  scribe  has  not  hesitated  to  sub- 
stitute ηΐΰ'ες  for  ζα&α,  i.  e.  in  ^soh.  Agam,  494,  where  the  metre  ne- 
cessitates the  true  form  of  the  imperfect. 
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drd  D£FiNiT£  Tense. 
(Future  Indicative)  wanting. 

chtcnU'Sa-m 

(p-taus-et'S 

a-tctut'St't 

a-taut'S-va 

ct'taut'tam 

(p-tctut-tam 

a-tcntt'S-ma 

a-taut'ta 

a-taut'STis 


drd  iNDEFmiTE  Tesi^l 
(Aorist  Indicaticey. 


a-tut'Si  (for  a-tut^a-mS) 
a-ttU'thas  (for  <p4Mt-9a^u 
a-tvt'ta  aod  so  0£ 

a-tut'3A-4ham 

a-tut'SA-tam 

a-tut-e-ma-ki 

(i-tud-dhOcam 

a-tut'Sa-ta 


It  is  doubtfol  whether  the  Potential,  which  follows,  is  Uie  4ώ 
Definite  Tense,  or  the  4th  Indefinite  Tense  deprived  of  its  aug- 
ment (above,  §  339). 


tudi-ya-m 

tudi'ya{mi) 

iudi'S 

tudS'thas 

tudS't 

tudS-ta 

tudS-va 

tudS-va-hi 

twU'tcan 

tudi-ya-thdm 

tudS'tdm 

tudi-ya'tam 

tudi-ma 

tudi-ma-hi 

tudS'ta 

tudi'dhvam 

tudi-yu-s 

tudi-ran 

5th  Definite  Tense 


{Desiderative). 

«..J...        Atiiiftn6p»d*iii. 

tot-e-yi  (for 

tot'S-ya-mi) 
tot'S-ya-sS 
tdt-i-ya'ti 
tdt'S-ya-va-M 
tot'S-yi-thS 
I'S-ya-taa       tot-e-yi'ti 
^^t'S-yA-mae     tot'e-ya-ma-hS 
tot'S-yoriha      tot-e-ya-dhvi 
tot'S-ya-nti       tot-e-ya-nti 


5th  Indefinit  Tense. 


PftTMinftipadAm 

tot'S-ya-mi 

tSt'S-ya-ei 

tot'S-ya'ti 

tdt'S-yA^aa 

tdt'S-ya-thae 

iot'S-ya-taa 

tot'S-yct-dhvi 


{Aorist 

PftrumAipftdam. 

a-tot'S-yam 

a-tdt'S-ya-a 

Cl•'t6l•€'ya't 

a-tot'S-ya^a 

a-tots-ya-tam 

a-tdt'S-ya'tam 

a'tdt'S'ya-ma 

a'tdt'S-ya-ta 

a-tot'S-ya-nifi) 


Optative), 

Atmuidpadam. 

a^tdt'S-yi  (for 

a-tot'S'yO'mi) 
chtot-e-yorthas 
a'tot'S-yoria 
a-tdt'e-ya-va-hi 
a'tdt'S-yi'tham 
a-tdt'S-yS'tam 
a'tot'S'ya-ma'ki 
a-tot'S-yO'dhvam 
a-tot'S-ya-nta 
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Imperative. 

PftrMnudpAdun. 

AtmanApftdam. 

tudd-ni 

tudai 

tuda 

tuda-spa 

tuda-m 

tuda-tdm 

tudd-va 

tudd-vcb-hai 

tudchtam 

tudi-thdm 

tuda-tdm 

tudS'tam 

tudd-ma 

tuda-ma^hai 

tuda-ta 

tuda-dhvam 

tiida-ntu 

tuda-ntam 

Infinitive  and  Gerund. 
tSt'tum 
tut'tvd 

The  passive  is  formed  from  the  AtmanSpadam  by  the 
insertion  of  ya  in  the  conjugational  tenses. 


424     m.     Latin  root  tttd-  with  anusvdra. 


let  Definite  Tense. 
(Present  Indicative). 


1st  Indefinite  Tense. 
Wanting. 


Active. 

tu-n'do(m) 

tu-n-di'S 

ttHTi'di't 

tu-n-di-mus 

tu-n-di-tis 

tthfi'dvrnt 


PassiTO. 

tw^'d'Or  (tundb-mer) 

[tu-n-de-re] 

tu-n-di-tur 

tu-^'di-mulsey 

[tu-n-di-mini  or  -minor] 

tu-n-du-ntur 


2nd  Depinite  Tense  (Perfect  Indicative), 

^  Active.  Paeiire. 

tU'tudi  (tutudsa-m)  Wanting. 

tu-tudi-eti  (iittudea-si) 

tu-tudi-t  (tutudsa-tt) 

tu-tudi-mus,  &c. 

iu-tudi-stis 

tu-tudi-runt 

drd  Definite  Tense  (used  under  the  form  -4m,  -is,  &c.,  as  Future 
Indicative;  under  the  form  -dm,  de^  Ac.,  as  Present  Subjunctive), 
tu-n-dd-m  tu-n-da-r  (for  tu-n-da-mer) 

tu-n-dd'S  (or  -di-s)  tu-n-da-ris  (or  -di-ris) 

&c,  &c. 
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3rd  Indefinite  Tense  {Imperfect  Subjunctwe). 

tu-^-de-re-m  tu-n-de-re-r  (for  i»*n-de-«e-mer) 

tHrn-de-re'S  tu-n-de^^-ris 

The  4th  Definite  Tense  would  be  formed  in  -rio^  if  it  ezkted  m 
this  particular  verb. 

Imperative. 

Αουτ•.  ΡΜβΙτβ. 

tt^^'de  [tu-n-de-re] 

tu-n-di'to  tthfi'di-tor 

tu-n-di'tote  [tu-n-di-minor] 

tu-n-du-nto  fti-n-<fu-nior 

Infinitive  and  Qeryjnd. 

tu-n-de-re  tu-n-de-ri-er,  tu-n-di-er,  tu-n-di 

tun-sum  tu-n-de-ndus 

&c  Ac 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  CONJUGATIONS. 

425  Differences  of  conjugation  due  to  variety  in  the  forms  of  the  present 
tense.  426  The  Sanscrit  conjugations,  doubly  classified.  427  Grimm*e 
arrangement  of  the  Teutonic  conjugations.  428  Analogy  between  the 
German  strong  verbs  and  the  principal  Sanscrit  conjugation.  429  Greek 
conjugations.  Objections  to  the  ordinary  arrangement.  430  True 
classification  of  Greek  verbs.  431  I.  Primitite  verba.  (1)  Reduplica- 
tion. 43d  (2)  Addition  of  ya.  433  (3)  Insertion  of  t-  or  v-.  Case 
of  δίοητΐνω.  434  (4)  Forme  in  ^-  and  -<nc.  435  (5)  Ouna, 
436  II.  Derivative  verbs.  Their  terminations.  437  Verbs  derived  from 
compound  adjectives.  438  Affections  of  the  root-vowel.  439  (1)  The 
vowel  permanent.  440  (2)  Alteration  of  quality.  441  (3)  Alteration 
of  quantity.  442  (4)  Guna,  443  The  simple  aorist  as  a  conjugational 
variety. 

425  rpHE  differences  in  the  verbs  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family,  which  have  induced  grammarians  to  divide 
them  into  classes  called  conjugations,  are  produced  entirely  by 
the  various  methods  that  have  been  adopted  to  give  greater 
strength  to  the  root  in  the  present  tense  and  those  dependent 
upon  it.  The  necessity  for  this  addition  to  the  root  has  arisen 
in  Uie  wish  to  create  an  expression  of  duration^  which,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  is  often  effected  by  reduplication  only. 
Other  methods  of  expressing  it  were  brought  forward  under  the 
head  of  vocalization  (§  223):  as,  however,  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  conjugations  has  never  been  properly  treated,  we  may 
venture  in  this  place  to  resume  the  question  at  greater  length. 
It  will  perhaps  conduce  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  those  changes  on  which  differences  of  conjugation  depend,  if 
wel)egin  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  Sanscrit  and  German  systems. 

426  The  Indian  grammarians  divide  their  verbal  roots  into  10 
classes  or  conjugations.  They  reckon  the  whole  number  of  roots  at 
2352,  to  which  they  add  44  Sautra  roots,  or  those  which  are  taken 
into  the  SutrarU  or  grammatical  roles  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  some 
few  nouns  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  of  \he  regular  verbal 
roots.  The  number  of  the  distinct  roots  in  actual  use  is  much  less 
than  that  which  the  grammarians  give;  indeed  not  above  500  are 
found  in  the  existing  Sanscrit  writings.  The  distinctions  of  the  10 
conjugation  classes,  which  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  class  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  present  (indicative,  imperative,  and  optative)  and 
imperfect  (indicative),  are  of  two  kinds,  first,  vowel-changes,  guna  or 
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anusvdra;  secondly,  pronominal  additions,  na,  nu,  or  ya.  We  ώιΙΙ 
therefore,  give  two  classifications  of  the  10  conjugations;  first,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  pronominal  additions  or  not;  secondly,  astbey 
have  guna  or  anusvdra.  | 

A.      I.  No  pronominal  addition. 

a.     Person-endings  joined  immediately  to  the  root. 

12nd  class,  70  roots,  as  pa-mi^  '^I  role.'' 
3rd 20  roots — reduplication,  as  da-^ld-^ni,  "Ignre.* 
7th 24  roots — anusvaroj  as  bhi-^ux-^-'mi,  "I  Bp&L' 

(findo), 
/).     Person-endings  joined  to  the  root  by  the  Towel  a. 

I  1st  class,  1000  roots — guna  of  root  vowel,  as  bod^m 
(from  hudh\  "I  know." 
6th 130  roots— simple  root,  as  tudami  (from  tM± 

n.  Pronominal  addition. 

a.     ya  added  to  the  root. 

14th  class,  130  roots — mostly  neater  verbs,  as  na^-y^^ 
"I  perish."  I 

10th guna;  mostly  caosals  and  derivatives,  as  maKo- 

yd-mi,  "I  honour*."  ι 

}.     nu  added  to  the  root. 
6th  class,  30  roots;  guno  of  suffix,  as  dp-no-mi,  "1  <^ 

tain." 
8th 10  roots;  all  except  kn^  *Ho  make,"  endiit^io 

η  or  f(,  probably  adscititious  in   the  other  9 

roots,  as  ta-nd-mi. 

γ,    na  added  to  the  root. 

9th  class — guna  of  suffix,  which  becomes  ni  before  ^ 
heavy  endings,  as  mrd;  mrd-narmi^  mrd-ni-fMH- 

a.     Both  vowels  gunc^d. 

1st  and  10th  classes,  budJia,  bddhdmi;  churi,  chorayom 

/}.     First  vowel  gunc^d. 

2nd  and  3rd  classes^  dt?t,  dvishmi;  da,  dadA-mL 


•  The  value  of  the  distinction  of  vowels  in  Greek  is  shown,  as  well 
in  other  formations,  as  in  the  fact  that  the  Sanscrit  -ayami  includes  the 
three  classes  of  vowel-verhs  in  -άω,  -έω^  and  -^ω. 
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y.     Second  vowel  guna^a, 

4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  9th  classes',  guch-ya-mi;  apnomi;  tudd- 
mi;  tandmi;  mrdnami. 

i.     anusvara, 

7th  class,  yuj,  yunajmi  (jungo), 

427  Grimm  divides  the  verb  in  all  the  German  dialects  into  two 
great  classes  or  conjugations  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  preterite. 
The  first  he  calls  the  strong  conjugation;  it  forms  the  preterite  from 
the  root  without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  element.  The  second  he 
terms  the  weak  conjugation ;  it  forms  its  preterite  by  the  insertion  of 
the  lingual  d  (in  old  High  German  t)  between  the  root  and  person- 
ending.  Now  it  appears  that  the  strong  form  is  the  original  one  in  all 
the  German  dialects:  for  all  derivative  verbs  are  conjugated  according 
to  the  weak  form;  the  roots  which  form  the  basis  of  the  language  are 
confined  to  the  strong  verbs;  and  though  a  strong  verb  may  in  the 
course  of  time  degenerate  into  a  weak  one,  the  converse  never  takes 
place.  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  may  safely  leave 
alone  the  weak  form  of  conjugation.  The  strong  verbs  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  each  consisting  of  six  coigugations;  the  first  of  these 
leading  subdivisions  contains  the  verbs  with  reduplicated  preterites, 
the  second ,  those  in  which  the  perfect  is  formed  by  vocalization  only. 
Two  of  the  reduplicated  conjugations  (the  5th  and  6th)  adopt  both 
methods  of  forming  the  preterite;  and  as  the  vowel  is  the  same  in  the 
singular  and  plural  preterite  of  the  7th  conjugation,  and  as  verbs 
vacillate  between  this  and  the  reduplicated  conjugation,  Grimm  con- 
cludes (i.  p.  838)  that  the  7th  must  be  supposed  ^to  have  been  origi- 
nally reduplicative  with  a  change  of  vowel  like  the  5th  and  6th. 
Grimm  (i.  p.  840)  takes  the  following  instances  among  others,  from 
the  Gothic  language;  he  gives  the  first  singular  present  indicative; 
preterite  indicative  singular;  preterite  indicative  plural;  and  the 
participle. 

Reduplicated  conjugation. 

I.         ScUta  (salio);  sai-ealty  sdUealtum;  saltans, 

U.         Haifa  (voco);  hdi-hdit,  hdi-hditum;  hditans. 
in.         Hldupa  (curro);  Mdi-hldup  (1),  hldi-hldupum;  hldupans, 
IV.         Slipa  (dormio);  sdi-zlSp,  sdi-zUpum;  sUpans. 

Reduplicated  with  change  of  vowel. 
V.         Lata  (irrideo);  Idi-ld^  ΙάίΊόητη;  Idians. 
VI.         GrSta  (ploro);  gdi-grot^  gdi-grdtum;  gritans, 

UU 
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(  Change  of  vowel  without  reduplication. 

Vn.  Fata  (profioiscor)  ;  for,  forum ;  fcarans, 

Vin.  Greipa  (rapio);  grdip,  grtpum;  gripans. 

IX.  Kiuea  (eligo);  kduSy  ku9um;  kusans, 

X.  Giha  (do);  gab,  gebum;  gihoM. 

XI.  Nima  (sumo);  nam^  nimum;  tmmans. 

ΧΠ.  HUpa  (adjuvo);  halp,  hulpum;  hulpans*, 

428  These  strong  conjugations  include  80  English  Tcrie;  tbr 
second  conjugation,  however,  has  no  representative  in  our  Unga&ge. 
and  all  our  verbs  have  lost  the  reduplication.  All  the  primitiTe  Terb* 
in  the  other  Teuto&c  dialects  are  also  formed  according  to  the  i^im 
Gothic  inflexion.    Now  if  we  examine  this  form  of  conjugadon,  νΗά 
comprises  130  verbs  out  of  the  scanty  remains  of  Gothic  literatorf.v» 
shall  find  that  it  agrees  with  the  first  Sanscrit  conjugation,  which  ct»• 
tains  nearly  half  of  the  Sanscrit  verbal  roots.  Some  few  verbs  presot 
traces  of  the  fourth  Sanscrit  conjugation;  for  instance,  in  the  serentL 
Gothic  conjugation,  we  have  vahs-ja  (cresco),  vcuh-ji-th  (crescit);  pre- 
terite vohs,  vohsum;  participle  vahmns,  corresponding  to  the<d<iHigi 
German  and  old  Saxon  wahsu,  middle  High  German  vjaJue^  Anglo-Stxc^ 
veaxe^  English  wax.  The  general  analogy  between  the  German  stroo; 
verbs  and  the  principal  Sanscrit  coi\jugation  was  first  pointed  oat  h 
Bopp  (VergL  Gramm.  p.  115).    There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  ά:- 
ference  between  the  strong  German  verbs  and  the  first  Sanscnt  congre- 
gation, which  Bopp  has  not  noticed ;  namely,  that  in  the  first  S&oacr: 
conjugation,  the  connecting  vowel  is  almost  always  gutufa  in  tk  tir^ 
person  of  the  pres.,  imperf.,  and  1st  prel,  as  well  as  the  root-vov^- 
whereas,  in  the  German,  the  connecting  vowel  never  admits  of  a::! 
quantitative  modification.    There  is  yet  another  point  which  we  mc^ 
not  overlook,  if  we  would  make  a  profitable  oomparieon  between  ΰ 
German  and  Sanscrit  verb.    We  have  seen  that  the  Sanscrit  verb  L• 
guna  as  well  as  reduplication,  so  that  it  agrees  with  the  fifth  and  siit: 
strong  coiyugations  of  the  German  verb.    But  when  the  verb-r.^* 
consists  of  a  short  a,  between  two  single  consonants,  only  the  first  «:^c 
third  persons  singular  of  the  preterite  are  reduplicated,  all  the  ou-r 
persons  being  distinguished  by  a  substitution  of  the  diphthong  «'-*'' 
for  the  long  <l,  and  the  first  syllable  being  thrown  off.   Thus  torn  u- 
root  tan  we  have  preterite  first  and  third  person  singular  tata»a,  sf- 


*  The  English  reader  will  find  the  law  according  to  which  Gnsn  ^ 
arranged  the  laet  six  conjngations,  very  well  stated  in  a  pi^er  in  the  /^ 
lologiccd  Museum  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  375  foil.).  The  scheme  of  the  Toweb  in  *• 
the  conjugations  in  Gothic  and  old  High  Herman  is  given  by  Gnw 
DeuUcK  Oramm*  i.  837. 
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cond  singular  tinitha,  dual  tSnivOy  tinathus^  tiruUus,  plural  t^tmo, 
tSna ,  titms,  Bopp  thinks  this  i  has  arisen  from  assimilation  of  the 
connecting  vowels  (Krit.  Gramm.  der  Sanskr,  S|pr.p.224,  comp.  Vergl. 
Gramm,  pp.  40,  64).  We  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  the  case,  for  in 
the  second  and  third  dual,  at  all  events,  the  connecting  vowel  is  not  t 
but  a.  We  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  substitution  for  the  reduplication, 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  takes  place  so  commonly  in  Latin, 
where  reduplication  is  so  seldom  found:  thus,  we  have  c&pio^  dpi; 
veniOy  vSni^  &o.  That  these  are  substitutions  for  a  lost  reduplication, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  pepigi  with  compigi,  of/agi  with 
πέφενγα,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  third  sin- 
gular in  the  Sanscrit  preterite  from  the  other  persons,  Grimm  has 
aptly  compared  the  old  High  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  singular,  I. 
las^  Ώ.  Idsi^  in.  las;  plural,  I.  lasumis,  Π.  lasttt,  ΙΠ.  Idsun  (Deutsche 
Gramm.  i.  p.  1056).  From  this  we  infer  tiiat  the  last  six  of  the  Ger- 
man strong  conjugations  were  either  originally  reduplicated  like  the 
first  six,  or  that  the  strengthening  of  the  vowel  is  to  be  considered  as 
perfectly  identical  with  reduplication,  as  we  shall  see  it  is  in  Greek. 

429  In  the  old  Greek  grammars  (e.  g.  Dionys.  Thr.  Bekker,  Anecd. 
p.  638)  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
which  are  given  in  the  following  order;  (1)  those  of  the  barytone 
verbs,  or  of  those  which  never  admit  an  accent  on  the  ending  of  the 
present;  (2)  those  of  the  contracted  verbs  in  -^ω,  -άω,  and  -od;  and 
(3)  those  of  the  verbs  in  -fu.  This  classification  is  not  scientific,  and 
cannot  be  recognised  by  the  comparative  philologer.  We  have  before 
shown  that  all  verbs  originally  agreed  in  their  person-endings  with 
those  in  -μ^,  as  well  from  other  reasons,  as  from  the  fistct  that  those 
which  are  still  so  conjugated  express  the  most  elementary  notions,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  considered  as  the  oldest  verbs.  It  is  true  that  the 
Greek  verbs  in  -μι  are  distinguished  from  the  other  verbs  by  certain 
peculiarities,  but  they  should  be  classed  according  to  these  peculiari- 
ties, and  not  be  discriminated  from  the  rest  of  the  verbs  merely  be- 
cause they  have  their  person-endings  preserved  in  a  more  primitive 
form.  For  the  practical  convenience  of  the  learner  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  the  Grreek  conjugations  is  that  which  recognises  two  classes  of 
verbs,  A.  Primary  Verbs  in  -|w,  and  B.  Secondary  Verbs  in  -ω;  and 
which  subdivides  class  B. ,  according  to  the  root  or  characteristic  let- 
ters ,  into  (a)  consonantal  or  semi-consonantal  verbs ;  and  (b)  vowel- 
verbs,  which  admit  of  contraction  (see  Greek  Grammar^  Art  299). 
But  comparative  philology,  having  regard  to  the  origination  of  the 
forms  themselves,  demands  a  classification  corresponding  to  that  which 
is  adopted  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Teutonic  grammars:  namely,  according 

UU2 
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to  the  different  modes  of  strengthening  the  form  of  the  present  anil 
other  principal  tenses  *.  We  cannot  indeed  divide  the  Greek  oonjo- 
gations  into  strong  and  weak  forms,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Gotbk. 
for,  in  the  first  place,  all  Greek  verbs  form  the  preterite  by  reduplica- 
tions, whereas  this  is  confined  to  the  strong  form  in  Gothic:  and,  con- 
versely, all  verbs  form  certain  tenses  by  the  addition  of  a  fordgs 
element,  which  is  the  indication  of  the  weak  form  in  Gothic  ^e 
may  however  say,  that,  in  case  the  lengthened  form  of  the  present  h 
a  consequence  of  its  being  a  derivative  or  secondary  verb,  it  cannot 
form  any  of  its  tenses  by  an  alteration  of  the  quality  or  qoantitT  of 
the  root-vowel,  but  must  have  recourse  either  to  reduplication,  addi- 
tion, or  both;  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  said  that  derivatiTe  cr 
secondary  verbs  in  Greek  are  weaker  forms. 

430  One  of  the  great  mistakes  which  grammarians  have  ο<)χ- 
mitted  in  this  department  is^  that  they  have  considered  the  preeett 
tense  of  barytone  verbs  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  root,  and  the  oths 
tenses  as  derived  from  it.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  to  1(^ 
our  dictionaries  and  lists  of  defective  verbs  with  an  infinitude  of  so- 
called  obsolete  forms^  from  which,  forsooth,  these  tenses  were  denriC 
The  fact  is,  that  the  present  tense  of  a  barytone  verb  always  shov^  Ue 
root  under  some  modification  or  increase,  the  genuine  root  being  α 
most  cases  preserved  in  the  so-called  second  aorist.  We  proceed  iv 
classify  the  verbs  according  to  the  various  methods  by  whidi  this  ccr- 
roboration  of  the  present  is  e£fected.  And  let  us  take  (I)  the  priz> 
tive  verbs,  i.  e.  those  which  are  not  derived  from  nouns  or  which  ci 
not  exhibit  the  root  in  any  more  simple  form;  (Π)  the  denTariT: 
verbs,  i.  e.  those  which  are  formed  from  nouns  or  from  the  other  cL«^ 
of  verbs. 

431  I.  (1)  In  the  simplest  and  apparently  the  oldest  modi^iv 
tion,  the  root  is  immediately  connected  with  the  ending,  theTO*ii 


*  The  most  recent  treatise  on  the  Indo-Germanic  verb  is  that  of  P:  ^ 
fessor  Moriz  Rapp  of  Tubingen  (Der  VerhalOrganismua  dor  i»disck^-^• 
pdischen  Sprachen,  Stuttgart  and  Angsbnrg,  1859,  three  Tolofflec).  Ί-•* 
work,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  any  original  or  iudependent  rutt- » 
merely  a  sort  of  collectanea  in  aid  of  the  author's  lectures.  His  th«jn 
of  the  Greek  verb  in  particular  is  professedly  based  on  the  gnmmit:»'^ 
systems  of  Buttmann  and  Bopp.  His  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Batiau^ 
(Vol.  II.  p.  4)  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  said  long  ago  (sbcre 
p.  64).  With  regard  to  the  conjugations  of  the  Greek  verb,  he  is  fOBt-i•' 
to  adopt  three  main  classes,  (1)  those  which  ha^e  no  formatiTe  adju'^ 
(2)  those  which  have  a  formative  vowel ;  (2)  those  which  have  a  fon.*- 
tive  consonant.  But  he  does  not  exhibit  much  analytical  power,  sad  fr^ 
quently  confuses  when  he  professes  to  distinguish. 
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cueing  generally  guMa,  and  the  initial  consonant  reduplicated,  when 
the  root  begins  with  a  consonant.  To  this  form  belong  the  first  three 
conjugations  of  the  verbs  in  -μι.  There  are  cases  in  which  we 
End  reduplication  without  guna^  as  in  πίτνζω  for  Λΐ-ηίχω;  in  others 
guna  without  reduplication,  as  in  φψμί\  in  others  the  roots  are 
joined  to  the  ending  without  any  change,  as  in  εΐ-μί  =  ίϋ-μΧ ;  and  in 
some  we  find  anttevara  of  the  reduplication,  as  in  ηΐ-μ-ηλημι•  All 
these  verbs  may  be  compared  with  the  second  and  third  Sanscrit 
conjugations. 

432  (2)  A  very  large  class  adds  to  the  root  the  pronominal 
syllable  (second  element)  ux= Sanscrit  ya.  These  correspond,  therefore, 
to  the  fourth  and  tenili  Sanscrit  coojugations.  In  Greek,  however, 
the  addition  is  absorbed,  and  represented  only  by  a  variety  of  assimi- 
lations, as  is  often  the  case  when  the  same  syllable  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  comparative  degree.  The  following  are  the 
transformations  under  which  this  adjunct  appears  in  the  verb-con- 
jugation. 

a.  When  the  verb-root  ends  in  a  liquid,  the  l  is  frequently  placed 
before  the  liquid,  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  before  mentioned,  that  the 
liquid  sounds  its  adjacent  vowel  indifferently  before  or  after;  thus 
from  the  crude-form  outa-Qi-  we  have  ϋτΐείρω  for  ϋαάρίβαμι;  from  φα- 
VL'y  φαίνω  for  φάνι/αμι,  &c.  Or  the  liquid  is  doubled;  thus  from  φα- 
Xir  we  have  φάλλω  for  φάλί/αμι^  like  Skkog  for  αλίος^  &c.,  and  from 
χα-ρ-  we  have  both  τάφρω  and  χείρω^  from  φ^α-ρ-  both  φ^ίφφω  and 
ίρ%'Βΐρω,  and  so  forth.  Or  a  short  i,  in  the  root  coalesces  with  the  ι 
of  the  adjunct  and  becomes  long ;  thus  from  χρΐ-  we  have  χρΐνω  = 
xρΐvyaμί. 

β.  When  the  root  ends  in  y,  x,  χ,  or  in  d,  r,  θ,  this  pronominal 
adjunct  is  represented,  as  when  it  appears  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  comparatives,  hj  ξ,  βΰ,οτ  tt,  of  which  we  conclude  that 
ζ  is  always  the  primitive  change  (above,  §  216). 

γ.  The  adjunct  ya  also  appears  to  be  contained  in  most  of  the 
verbs  in  -im,  -αω.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  which  often  occur  as 
verbs  in  -η-μι,  little  need  be  said',  as  we  have  already  shown  in  more 
than  one  instance  that  the  sound  ya  is  included  in  η.  We  have  also 
had  examples  of  the  substitution  of  s  for  y  in  the  middle  of  a  word: 
that  this  is  its  use  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  in  -έω  appears  from  the 
Bceotian  forms  άγωνο^ετίοννος,  είλαρχίόντων,  ^ωτίροπίοντος,  t^Q^" 
ylovreg,  &c.;  for  aycavo^etyovtog,  or  in  common  Greek  άγοίνο^ετοιη/^ 
tog,  &c  (Bockh,  Corpus  Inscnpt.  l  p.  720).  There  are  some  verbs  in 
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-aoy  'έω,  which  must  not  be  considered  as  containing  the  adjuict  ya: 
such  are  δρά^ω  =  Αρά-«Ρω,  which  mast  be  connected  with  Αρ«ί3Τ•= 
^εραΛ'  (cf.  δραηέτης)\  χαλίω^^χαλίίω  connected  with  tlifos, 
χλύω,  Ac, ;  cf.  ξέω,  ξύω,  ^og,  Ac  ι  βρνω,  βρίφος,  Ac. 

433  (3)  Another  pronominal  adjunct  is  the  element  r  or  v, 
which,  we  have  seen,  are  identical,  the  former  being  added  to  rooti 
ending  in  β.  Λ,  φ,  or  χ,  the  first  and  third  of  which  are,  of  course,  in 
this  combination,  changed  to  9Τ,  and  the  liquid  ν  being  adopted ia 
roots  which  end  with  the  liquid  ^,  or  with  the  dental  τ.  We  some- 
times also  find  ν  after  -x.  Thus  from  the  roots  χρνχ*,  tvjc-,  ^αψ•,  and 
tsx'y  we  have  χρώτ-τ-ω,  τώτ-τ-ω,  φάπ-χω,  rix-τ-ω;  ταμ-, «»-,  ω1 
dmc-,  make  τέμ^-ω,  πίτ-ν-ω,  and  dax^-o.  This  ν  is  also  added  to 
Yowel-roots,  as  in  ui-ViO.  It  appears  also  under  the  longer  form  r^. 
as  in  the  9th  Sanscrit  conjugation,  in  δάμ^νψμι,  ^• ;  under  the  fon 
w^  as  in  the  5th  Sanscrit  coi\jugation,  in  ^ύγ-νυ-μι  (root  gc^-,  al- 
ready strengthened  by  guna),  &c.,and  in  this  form  the  ν  is  often  doabled. 
as  in  όβέ-ν-ννμι,  χρώ-ν-νυμι.,  όχεδά-ν-ννμι  (above,  §  220),  and 
sometimes  under  the  ordinary  short  form  it  is  added  to  a  root  alrwiy 
strengthened  by  anusvdra,  as  in  λα-μ-βά-νω,  root  ilo^,  χι-^-χά-τβ 
(also  written  χιχο[νω%  root  xt^-,  L•'μ-ΰtάvω  (also  written  with  a  gim[ir 
guna,  as  λείπω),  root  hn-.  The  change  from  [χάνω  to  Ιχ-νΙ-^ψαΊ^ 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  with  regard  to  liquids,  alreacy 
so  often  mentioned. 

There  is  one  verb ,  with  regard  to  which  it  may  seem  doobtfii 
whether  there  is  an  insertion  of  this  t-  or  not.  We  allude  to  tL« 
Attic  δίοτηενω,  in  the  signification  "to  be  the  δίοηος^  or  supercar^- 
of  a  ship" — ^"one  who  sailed  in  her  as  manager ,''  also  called  the  iii* 
λων^.  The  following  are  the  passages  in  the  grammarians  referring  t  • 
it.  Harpocration:  διοΛχενων^  ^ημο6^ίνηζ  Iv  τω  εΙς  τ^  Ja^' 
του.  δ  ι  οπός  kiyevcu  νεώς  ό  διέτίοη;  χαΐ  ίχοτηεύων  χα  iuaav;r 
νουν,  δ  xced''  ημάς  λεγόμενος  ΙπΙτίλονς.  Hesychius :  δΙοΛοι.  Ι^ψ- 
λψαΙ.—&δίοπον.  αναρχον  χαΐ  αφυλαχτον.  Αΐόχνλοζ,  Φ{ίί^' 
δΙοΛΟί  γαρ  ot  της  νεώς  φύλακες.  -3Slius  Dionysius:  δίοηος  ο  rcr 
φνλαξ  ώς  Ιτούτιοπών  αυτήν  xcci  Ιφορών  icnb  του  δπνω.  Erotiacc 
δίόπφ,  χφ  της  νηος  ΐΛίμελψ^.  πάρα  το  διοχτεύπν.  'Attiaoi  i^  [ 
λίξις  τίεψένη  χαΐ  ηαρ  Αριύτοφάνεί  Ιν  Άχτίχαΐ$  λέξεό^  %η  χα? 
Αΐΰχνλψ  Ιν  Σιόύφφ  χάί  Ενραάδχι  Ιν^ΙχΛολύχω.  It  ia  quite  ck»r 
that  the  connexion  of  δίοχος  with  οηχομοί  is  merely  a  fancy  of  t^> 
grammarians.  As  a  political  term  δΙοΛος  is  naturally  and  immediit^) 
referred  to  διίηω,  the  use  of  which  is  quite  in  aocordance  with  tliat  o: 
its  derivative.  Thus,  as  we  have  βα^ιΧτ^  δΙοΛΟί,  of  two  generals ύ 
iBschylus  {Pera,  44) ;  we  have  also  in  the  same  play  (v.  108)  %oii^ 
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acOQYodatxtovg  dUutuv;  and  Pindar  (according  to  Strabo,  p.  544  b), 

ψη<3ΐν  on  αΙ^ΑμάζονΒξ, 

Σύριον  ενρναΙχμΜν  διεϊπον  ότρατόν. 

Now  there  is,  no  dpubt,  a  word  δωτΐτης  or  άωίπη^ρ,  which  is  connected 

with  Ότντομαι,  and  means  "a  spy,"  as  in  Homer,  Iliad,  x.  582: 
χόν  ga  δίοτηηρα  ergcctov  ίμμεναι  ημεχίροω 
'Έκτωρ  xb  πρυίψίΒ  καΐ  aλL•v  Τρώες  άγανοί— 

where  δίοτίχηρ  όχραχον  is  a  very  different  person  from  δ  δίοτίοζ 

oTQaxoif,  and  from  this  δίΟΛχης  we  haye  a  verb  δίΟΛχεύω,  "to  be  a 

spy,"  as  in  Eom.  Iliad,  x.  451: 

η  χε  κάΙ  ΰόχερον  εΐβ^α  9οας  Ιχν  νηας  ^Αχαιών, 
ηϊ  6umx&j(SmVy  η  ΙνανχΙ^ιον  πολεμ^οίν. 
In  Sophool.  Aj^^9  307,  καΐ  Λληρες  αχης  mg  δω^ηενΗ  oxiyog,  it  means 
simply  "ko  perceive,"  just  as  we  use  the  verb  "to  espy."  There 
would,  therefore,  be  some  ambiguity  if  δίοτηεύω^βνβ  also  formed  from 
dloTCog.  And  as  διοπχΒύοον  in  Demoathen.  Lacrit,  p.  ^2^^^ΐΛΛίαζ 
^A%7]fvinnOV  ^Αλιχαρναόΰενς  μαρχυρεΐ  ΰυμΛλεΐν  iv  χ^^7?βλη6ΐον  νηϊ 
δΐΌ7ίχενων  χην  νανν,  does  appear  to  be  connected  with  δΙοΛος  and 
not  with  δίΟΛχης,  it  would  be  better,  we  think,  to  suppose  that  the 
X  has  got  in,  in  consequence  of  the  false  etymology  which  the  gram- 
marians have  adopted,  and  therefore  to  read  διοτίεύων» 

434  (4)  The  two  pronominal  insertions  -<9•-  and  -(ίκ-,  which  we 
have  seen  performing  such  important  functions  in  the  tenses  and  voices 
of  the  verb,  also  appear  as  corroborants  of  the  present  tense,  though 
generally  with  a  distinct  meaning;  thus  from  the  root  εδ-  we  have 
ΐ6'%Ί'ω,  from  φα-,  φά-όχω,  &c.  These  additions  often  affect  the  final 
consonant  of  the  root,  as  in  πάόχω  from  Λαθ•-=3Γενθ-,  the  κ  being 
aspirated  and  the  θ  lost  in  the  similar  sound  of  the  6;  so  also  we  have 
δΐόχος  from  dtx-;  and  the  word  ΐΰαε  (Odyse.xix..  203,  xxn.  31),  which 
clearly  means  "he  said"  (Buttmann,  Lexil.  u.  p.  83),  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  similar  contraction  from  Ρ/^-<^Χ£=€&τε<7Χ£,  the  root  being 
Ρετί'^  Sanscrit  vach^  Latin  voc-:  a  converse  contraction  has  taken 
place  in  ϊννβηον  for  ξν^π-όχον:  ϊόχενν,  όχεϊν,  from  ϊχεΰτίον  are  more 
analogous  to  πάΰχω  (see  above,  §  219). 

435  (5)  The  remaining  method  of  strengthening  the  present  in- 
dicative is  by  simple  guna,  m^iich,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  placing 
ε  before  the  root-voweL  This  method  is  only  applicable  to  those  verbs 
in  which  the  root- vowel  is  ^  or  t;:  instances  are,  however,  sufficiently 
numerous;  thus,  from  the  root  όχφ-  we  have  όχείβω;  from  φυγ-^ 
φεύγω;  from  λ*Λ-,  λείΛω;  from  λιχ-,  λεΐχω;  from  ηι^-,  ηεΙΛω;  from 
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tvx'y  τενχομία,  also,  with  anusvara  and  v-  adjunct,  τν-γ^ά-^ο;  fra 
λφ-,  λώαο:  from  grvd-^  χεύ^μΛΐ^  ^ 

436    II.  The  derivatiye  yerhe  are  formed  firom  their  prbmtiTQ 
by  the  addition  of  elements,  some  of  which  are  used  also  for  the  ηκη 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  present  tense  in  the  primitiTee,  fraa 
which,  however,  they  are  distingoisbed  by  the  way  in  which  these  ^ 
ings  are  joined  to  the  cmde-form,  and  by  their  po^ie^ing  only  &»• 
of  the  secondary  tenses  which  can  be  constructed  by  exfsrinsic  addit^ 
namely,  the  first  aorist  active  and  passive  and  the  perfect  active  in  -te. 
The  terminations  are  -ί-ω,  -ά-ω,  -ό-ω,-ά-ζω,-Ζ-ζω,  Ί-^χω^  -iUo=Ue. 
-ίΐ}-ω,-έϊ/-νω,-ν-νω;  as  ψΧ-i-m  {τοτηφΙΧο^^τιμ-ά-αί  ίτοτητψη,ιια• 
^ό-ω  from  μΐό^-ς,  ΰχευ-ά-ξφ  frOm  όχΒυη,  νομ-Ι-ζω  fix>m  νόμο-ς,  γψ 
ί•6χω  from  γάμο^,  ^^ά-λλω  from  ψάω,  πεαύ-εύ-ω  from  χαϊς  {μοΆ-ζ^ 
όημ-αΐ-νω  fr^m  όημα=^όήμενζ,  εν^-ύ^ω  frOm  cvdti?;  the  tensh 
nations  -ί-θω,  -ν^ω,  seem  to  be  appropriated  to  derivatives  free 
simple  verbs,  for  instance  φλιγ-ί-^ω  from  φλίγω^  ψ^ιν-ν-^  ^ 
φ^Ινω:  the  ν  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to  the  w,  which  seems  to  be 
added  to  the  root  φ^-,  to  form  the  present  tense.    The  terminaik^ 
'L'€X't  -iHSX'i  are  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  strengtheniue 
pronominal  a4junct  v-  in  the  verbs  6φλΗ-6Χ'άνω,  ίλ-ν-ϋχ-ά-ΨΟ^  ψ 
βL•'<ht'ά'Vω,  It  is  obvious  that  these  terminations  are  of  pronoxniial 
origin,  and  we  have  already  discussed  most  of  them.     The  aenvuH^ 
verbs  themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  causative,  inchoatiti, 
or  denominative,  and  they  obtain  these  meanings  frOm  prononzzos/ 
affections  of  the  primitive  forms,  ^hich  seem  to  be  strictly  analogoos 
to  the  case-endings  of  the  noun:  for  example,  we  cannot  overlook  ί^ 
resemblance  between  -ay a ,  which  forms  the  Sanscrit  causative  verb. 
and  the  same  syllables,  which  mark  the  dative  case  in  that  langoa^ 
(§  231).    In  Greek  it  is  clear  that  the  denominative  verhs  in  -ξώ= 
-iya-fw  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  genuine  ablative  case,  whia 
gives  rise  also  to  the  analogous  patronymics  in  -δηζ,  and  to  the  ad- 
jectives in  'dioq  (§  247) :  and  we  are  justified  in  considering  the  verbs 
in  -έω,  -άω,  -{(ω,  -ενω,  as  similarly  formed  from  the  shortened  geni- 
tive, like  the  corresponding  a4jectives :  cf.  %QV66s^  gen.  %{fv6olo  with 
XQViSBog  and  χουβόω  (above,  §  298).    By  the  side  of  verbs  in  -Ua 
and  -(Jxco  we  have  diminutives  in  -Aog  and  -όχοζ;  thus  βάλλω  =^^' 
Αώο,  "to  cause  to  go  away,"  may  be  compared  with  θρνίϋΐο^^^ 
ξ^ροός,  and  ηβά-ΰχω  is  analogous  to  Λίχώί-^χη,  We  have  already  (p• 
457)  adverted  to  the  connexion  of  sucJ  words  as  ποιμήν,  Ac  witt 
the  corresponding  verbs  ΛοιμαΙνω,  &c.    It  very  often  happens,  ae  in 
the  case  of  €ημα=όήμενν''  and  ΰημαίνω,  Bvdv=tv^&iht  and  eiAvvnh 
that  the  noun  of  agency  is  no  longer  extant  under  the  simple  form  io 
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-t;,  bat  Has  to  be  reproduced  under  some  longer  form,  snch  as  όημάν- 
τωρ,  Bvdw-ttJQ;  but  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  perceiving  that 
the  full  form  of  μαχ-  is  μεν-τ,  and  that  we  have  in  the  verb ,  as  well 
as  in  the  noun,  that  combination  of  the  first  and  third  elements  under 
the  form  μ+ν,  which  expresses  the  action  as  proceeding  from  the 
subject,  and  with  especial  reference  to  its  results  (§  256).  When  the 
objective  t;  or  t  appears  alone  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  precise  relation 
is  implied,  though  we  know  from  the  parallel  case  of  the  nouns  that 
there  must  be  some  reference  to  a  special  objectivity  (§  255).  When 
we  pass  from  ξίίω  to  ξίφος,  and  from  ξρω  to  ξρ-λον,  we  see  the  in- 
strument in  its  objective  expression ,  and  we  cannot  mistake  the  same 
fact  as  manifested  in  ξαίνω  and  ^avd'og,  by  the  side  οίξον^ός  and  ξεότός. 
The  common  verb  οΛνέω  merits  particular  consideration,  even  after 
what  Buttmann  has  written  about  it  (LexU.  u.  pp.  112  foil.).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb  was  αϊνω,  as  Hesy- 
chius  tells  us:  αϊνων.  βαφτνσνως,  Ιτίωνών  χι.  From  this  was  formed 
the  substantive  cdvog,  and  from  it  the  derivative  verb  cdvi-ω,  and  the 
derivative  noun  alvri^-alvya  (Herodot.  in.  74).  The  primary  significa- 
tion of  αϊνω  is  "to  say"  or  "declare,"  and  the  meaning  of  αΐνοξ  in 
Homer  is  *'a  speech"  or  "narrative."  From  this  came  the  sense  of 
"praise,"  "commendation,"  just  as  the  Latin  laudare  is  connected  with 
lauty  loud.  That  the  verb  is  formed  with  the  pronominal  suffix  v-, 
and  that  its  root  is  ξα-,  is  proved  by  the  comparison  of  αϊνω  with  ato, 
and  of  αΐ'βα  with  fortum^  which  Buttmann  has  suggested.  We  also 
recognise  the  root  in  ^|tu,  "I  say,"  and  in  the  Sanscrit  aha,  *•Ι  said," 
In  these  last  two  forms  the  guttural  semi-vowel  is  absorbed;  it  is 
transposed  in  ca-^  according  to  the  rule,  and  perhaps  represents  the 
digamma,  the  labial  element  of  which  appears  in  φη-μΐ,  for,  according 
to  Thiersch,  αϊνη  is  a  digammated  word.  As  the  derivative  ίίΐνέω 
bears  the  secondary  sense  of  "to  praise,"  to  extol,"  we  might,  per- 
haps, change  the  accent,  and  read  αϊνω,  αϊνεις,  in  those  passages  of 
^schylus  where  the  general  and  primary  meaning  is  conveyed:  thus, 
in  the  Agamemnon,  98,  we  read 

rovrcw  Ai^ai^  Q.  Ai^ov  θ']  οτν  καΐ  δνναχον 

χαΐ  θέμι$  oIvbIv, 

"of  these  things  declare,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  and  right  to  men- 
tion." And  in  the  same  play,  1460,  we  have 

η  μέγαν  οϊχοίς  τοΐόδε 
δαίμονα  χαΐ  βαρύμηννν  αΐνεΐς. 
-φεν,  φΑ!   κατών  αΐνον  ατψ 
Q&g  τνχα$  άχορέότου. 

i.  e,  "you  mention  a  divinity  who  has  exerted  great  influence  upon 
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this  fEunily,  and  has  manifested  bis  heayj  indignation  against  it— n 
ill-boding  mention  of  misfortanea  ever  new*'  (for  the  force  o£  o»- 
Qe&tog  see  above,  p.  564);  and  in  the  Ckoeph.  1000,  we  have 

φόνου  δε  χψάς  ξυν  χοόνω  ξυμβάλλετΜ, 

Λολλας  βίίφας  φ^είρονύα  τον  πίκχίλμεετος — 

νυν  ccvthv  {scil.  τον  φόνον)  αΐνώ^  ννν  ά^εοίμωξρ}  zagovy 

nccvQOXTOvov  ^  νφαόμα  χροόφοίνών  τάδε. 

437    In  the  case  of  primitive  warda  the  terminations  are  jomed 
immediately  to  some  root,  even  thoogh  the  contact  maj  absorb  ik 
final  consonant  of  the  root ,  but  in  these  derivatives  the  endings  are 
always  affixed  to  some  cmde-form,  and  therefore,  of  n^beasfty,  a  vowd 
is  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  termination.    This  enables  os  to 
explain,  why  verbs,  including  a  noon,  or  the  a-  privative^  or  δνζ-, « 
£V,  and  a  verbal  root,  are  generaUy  formed  in  -k-w.     The  fact  is,  thi: 
while  such  verbs  as  άπο-δίδωμί,  όυν-τρέχΗν,  Χ€[ρα-λ€[μβάρΒίν ,  ^ 
are  strictly  separable  compounds,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  tmesf  b 
the  older  writers,  all  compound  nouns,  whether  made  up  of  prepoaztioK 
or  of  nouns,  or  of  ά-^  δνς-,  or  £v,  and  verbal  roots,  are  actually  melted 
down  into  individual  words  incapable  of  divulsion,  and  it  is  from  tbae 
compound  nouns  that  the  verbs  in  question  are  formed;  therefore  they 
are  derivative  verbs,  and  the  length  of  the  word  would  generallr  in- 
duce a  necessity  for  the  shortest  kind  of  derivation,  which  is  in  -έ-» 
If  a  Greek  had  wished  to  express  the  idea  of  conferring  a  benefit  oo 
any  one,  or  of  co-operating  with  him  in  a  particular  action,  he  would 
say  εί  ηοίπν,  ϋνν-έρδαν,  but  if  he  wished  to  express  habitual  bene- 
faction or  habitual  co-operation,  he  would  take  the  compound  noims 
εύ-εργέτψς  and  όύν-εργο^  and  make  derivative  verbs  from  them— 
εν-εργετ-έ-ω,  **to  be  a  benefactor,"  and  όνν-εργ-έ-ω,  "to  be  a  co- 
operator."    It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomenon in  Latin:  from  facere,  an  uncontracted  verb,  we  have  ϋκ 
compoimd  noun  Iceti-ficue^  and  from  this  the  derivative  or  contract 
verb  lasti-ficdre;  from  gerere  we  have  belU-ger,  and  fi:om  this  ^^' 
gerare.    With  regard  to  the  Greek  verbs  it  seems  very  strange  that 
even  modern  scholars  should  talk  of  deriving  them  from  the  secoad 
perfect  of  the  barytone  verbs,  the  roots  of  which  they  contain  (see 
Erfurdt  ad  Soph.  ArUig.  56;  Lobeck  ad  Phrynich.  p.  580),  espeaaU/ 
after  ScaHger  had ,  with  his  usual  penetration",  discovered  the  truth. 
Nemo  Hellenismi  pauUo  peritior^  says  that  great  scholar  (Phrywch. 
p.  266  Lobeck),  concedet,  εναγγέλλω  grcecum  esse.  Nam  to  εν  xci  w 
ότερψιχα  μόρια  non  componuniur  cum  verbis^  sed  cum  nominibus.  Ha- 
gue Βνάγγελοζ  rede  dicitWy  unde  verbum  εναγγείέω,  non  ευαγγΰί^ 
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quod  est  absurdissimum  *,  But  although  in  general  the  weight  of  the 
compound  nouns  recommended  the  shortest  form  of  derivation  for  the 
verb,  there  is  no  absolute  reason  why  one  of  the  other  derivative  forms 
elioiild  not  be  occasionally  adopted,  when  there  was  any  particular 
reason  for  the  preference.  Such  a  reason  seems  to  exist  for  the  assump- 
tion of  ατιμάζω  instead  οΐάχψέω;  for,  τιμάω  being  itself  a  derivative, 
a  similar  derivative  would  hardly  point  to  the  distinction  of  trffti^  and 
αχνμος.    The  word  άτϊπ  which  occurs  in  Theognis  (621)  is  justified 
by  the  opposition  to  tUi: 

nag  Tig  ηλονΰιον  άνδρα  τίει,  ατίει  δε  Λενιχρόν, 

The  word  χερνίΰντεό^αι  is  probably  derived  from  χέρννψ  considered 
as  a  simple  word,  like  χαλίηχω  from  χνίλεΛος  (Buttmann,  Aus/uhrl, 
Sprl.  §  121);  δνΰ^&νη0Χ(ον  ^  which  occurs  twice  in  Euripides  (Bhes, 
791;  Electr,  843),  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  or  adjective,  and  might 
be  explained  by  the  metrical  impracticability  of  the  legitimate  δνϋ^α- 
νατέω^  though  if  it  had  been  in  one  of  the  other  dramatists  (see  Muller, 
Hist,  Lit,  Or,  i.  p.  483),  we  should  have  expected  any  form, — δυβ^&νη- 
τέω  for  example, — ratiier  than  such  a  violation  of  all  analogy;  and  in 
the  Here.  Fur.  863,  it  is  clear  that  όταδιοδραμοϋμαι  is  a  false  reading, 
probably  due  to  the  gloss  ότάδια  δραμονμαι  which  is  found  in  Flor.  2, 
and  we  ought  to  restore  the  genuine  βταδκίδρομήΰω  of  which  these 
words  are  an  explanation  (see  Lobeck,  Phryn.  p.  617):  for  ΰταδιοδρο- 
μέω  actually  occurs ,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  ignorant  copyist, 
knowing  by  habit  that  δραμονμαι  was  the  future  of  τρίχω,  has  bar- 
barized the  word  into  the  form  in  which  it  appears.    Some  of  the 


*  The  necessity  for  some  **contribationB  towards  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  Language"  in  this  country  was  signally  proved  in  the 
last  months  of  1857,  by  a  controversy  waged  in  the  "Times"  and  other 
newspapers  as  to  the  validity  of  the  form  τηΧέγραμμα.  It  is  believed  that 
no  doubt  on  the  subject  was  entertained  by  any  really  good  «cholar,  but 
gradaates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  laying  claim  to  academical  distinc- 
tions, strenuously  asserted  in  print  that  the  barytone  νηΧεγράφω  would 
have  been  an  allowable  form  1  The  analogy  of  χειρογραφέω,  τηΧεβολέω,  &c. 
shows  what  the  form  would  have  been,  and  the  two  synonymous  nouns 
χΗρόγραφον  and  χειρογράφημα  prove  that  the  telegraphic  message  might 
be  expressed  by  either  τηίεγραφον  or  τηλεγράφημα,  and  while  τηλέβολος 
in  the  classical  writers  is  generally  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  missile  dis- 
charged from  afar  (Find.  Pyth.  in.  49:  τηλεβόλφ  χερμάΒι.  Mnasalcas, 
Anth.  Pal.  6,  125,  3:  τηλέβολος  iog),  it  sometimes  means  the  Instrument, 
as  in  Anth.  Pal.  Appendix,  ix.  97 ,  we  have  τηλεβόλου  ^ντζρα  of  an  ar- 
cher; and  the  medieval  Greeks  had  no  better  name  for  the  cannon  and 
the  gnn  than  τηλέβολος  and  its  diminutive  τηλεβόλΐ6%ος  (Laonicus  Chal- 
condyles,  p.  72  ed.  Bekker).  So  that  τηλέγραφος  might  signify  the  in- 
strument or  machine,  while  τηλέγραφον  or  τηλεγράφημα  would  denote 
the  message. 
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other  instances  in  which  this  rule  seems  to  be  violated  have  been  suc- 
cessfully corrected  by  modem  scholars. 

438  Having  now  shown  by  what  increments  of  addition  or  inser- 
tion the  present  may  be  strengthened ,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  root-vowel  and  that  which  appears 
as  its  locum  tenens  in  the  present  tense«  This  subject  has  been  already 
touched  on  in  the  chapter  on  the  roots:  it  will,  therefore,  be  sufSdent 
in  this  place  to  give  instances  of  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  Gre^ 
verb  according  to  an  arrangement  first  pointed  out  by  Pott  {EtfmL 
ForscL  L  pp.  11  folL).  This  scholar  has  divided  the  Greek  verb  into 
four  classes  according  to  the  affections  of  the  root-vowel  in  the  lead- 
ing tenses ;  (1)  the  root  preserves  the  same  vowel  throughout  all  tb 
inflexions;  (2)  the  quality  of  the  vowel  is  altered;  (3)  its  quantity  is 
altered,  generally  by  doubling;  (4)  it  is  guna'a.  The  second  aonsi 
active,  middle  and  passive,  generally  exhibits  the  root,  and  the  prin- 
cipal changes  are  those  of  the  second  perfect,  or  noun  containing  tk 
verbal  root  which  agrees  with  the  second  perfect,  and  the  preseot. 
The  reason  for  the  change  of  vowel  in  (2),  (3),  (4)  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  greater  weight  of  the  perfect  and  present  in  consequence  of  the 
methods  adopted  for  strengthening  them.  The  present  is  generally  a 
heavier  form  than  the  perfect  or  derivative  noun ,  and ,  therefore,  bs 
the  lighter  voweL  It  wilf  be  observed  that  there  are  some  verbe,  placed 
by  Pott  in  the  3rd  class,  which  are  examples  of  guna:  to  prerent 
mistakes  we  have  always  stated  the  method  of  corroboration  adopted 
in  the  particular  case. 

439  (1)  This  class  is  very  numerous,  as  it  contains  all  the 
weak  or  derivative  verbs,  many  of  which  have  already  received  a 
vowel  modification  in  their  crude-form.  Thus  firom  the  root  awr-  we 
have  TCOvo-g  and  from  this  ηονέ-ω ,  in  which  the  first  vowel  remais» 
unaltered  through  all  tenses.  The  most  obvious  instance  of  the 
primitive  Verbs  of  this  dass  is  second  aorist  ί-τυχ-ον,  second  peffect 
ti'tvx-a,  verbal  substantive  χ-τύΛ-ος,  present  xxm-x-m, 

440  (2)  In  this  class  are  included  verbs  with  a  primitive  a  (or 
αρ  =  r  Sanscrit)  changed  into  ο  and  ε  in  the  strong  tenses.  It  agrees 
with  the  11th  and  12th  of  the  strong  German  conjugations,  in  whidi 
the  root-vowel  is  followed  by  a  liquid,  or  a  mute  and  liquid,  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  liquid  (conj.  11),  or  followed  by  a  liquid  and  mate,  or 
α  double  liquid  (conj.  12).  This  class  is  separated  by  Pott  into  £μ2γ 
subdivisions,  the  second  and  third  of  which  we  consider  identicaL 
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Α.   Roots  ending 

in  a  liquid. 

2iid  Aoritt. 

2nd  Perfect  or  Verbal  Nonn. 

Present. 

ί'ότάλ-ην 

otoXo-g 

ατέλλω  (adjunct  ια) 

ϊβαλ'Ον 

ίβε-βόλ-η-μαι,  \ 
\βολή               1 

βάλλω  (id.) 

ίϊ-χαμ-ον  \ 
χχαμτία'ς  J 

τόμο-ς 

τέμ-ν-ω  (adjunct  ν) 

τίαν-έίν 

οωνή  Hesych. 

τοαίνω  (adj.  ια) 

ϊ-πταρ-ον 

Λχόρο-ς 

ί  πτάρ-νυ-μαι  (adj.  w)  \ 
ίίττα/ρω  (adj.  m)         / 

Ι-φ^άρ-ην 

Ι-φ^ορ-α 

φθείρω  (id.) 

Ι-όπάρ-ψ 

ιϊόπορ-α  λ 
ΧόΛορά      / 

όπείρω  (id.) 

Ι'δάρ-ψ 

δορ-ά 

δείρω  (id.) 

φαρέ-τρα 

φόρος 

φέρω  (adj.  absorbed). 

Β.  Roots  ending 

in  liquid  and  mate; 

the  liquid  of  course  may 

shift  its  place. 

2nd  Aorisi. 

2nd  Perfect  or  Verbal  Noun. 

Presont. 

ϊ'δραΧ'Ον 

δέ'δορκ-α 

δέρΧ'Ο-μαί 

ϊ-παρδ'Ον 

ηέ-πορδ-α 

πέρδ-ω 

ϊ-ηρα^-ον 

τηολί-ηορ^ο-ς 

3Γέρθ-ω 

ίΐ-τραπ-ό-μψ 
^{-τραπ-ον 

i 

j  τροφή       \ 
^τέτροφ-α  ί 

(χέρττω     \  * 
[τρέπω      ί 

ϊ-τραφ-ον 

τέτροφα 

τρέφω  " 

Ι'Χλάτί-ψ 

χέ'Χλοφ-α 

χλέπ-τ-ω  (adj.  τ). 

C.  Roots  withoul 

^  liquids. 

2nd  Aorbt. 

2nd  Perfect  or  Verbal  Noon. 

Present. 

Sanscrit  had 

κέ-χοδ-α 

χέζω  (adj.  ut) 

S-tex-ov 

tkoxa 

τίχ-τ-ω  (adj.  r-) 

ϊ-πεό'ον 

, 

ί3Γί-;ττ-ω  (redupl.) 
ΚΛίχ-νέω  (ΰίά^,νε)    . 

ξ-ηεζ'ον 

ποτ-μΌ-ς 

Sanscr.  pat 

ί-φίγ-^ 

rlfoyo-Q 

^>έγω 

441  (3)  This  class  comprehends  verbs  having  a  for  their  root- 
vowel;  this  vowel  is  generally  doubled  or  guna'a  in  the  perfect  and 
present,  so  that  these  verbs  agree  with  the  seventh  strong  German 
conjugation. 


*  Pott  considers  τίρηω  and  τρέπω  as  belonging  to  different  classes; 
we  think  that  they  are  the  same  word,  and  regard  them  as  but  slight 
modifications  of  τρέφω. 
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2nd  Aoritt. 

ind  Perfect. 

PTCMBt. 

f-xpay-ov 

id-XQaya  (yuna) 

χράζια  (adj.  la) 

ξ-χλαγ-ον 

ixi-χληγα  (guna) 
Χχέ'Τίλαγγα  (anusvara)^ 

χλάζβύ  (adj.  ur) 

Ι-ηάγ-ψι 

πέ'Ληγα  {guna) 

χηγ-ννμΛ  fadj.  w) 

ξ-λαχ-σν 

λί'λάχα  (guna) 

λάόχω  (adj.  fhc) 

l-xax'OV 

ΤΒ^ηχ-α  (guna) 

τήχω  (guna) 

ϊ-ίΛχ-ον 

ΒΪληχα  (guna) 

λαγχάνω  (adj.  y,  and 
anusvdra) 

ξ'λαβ-ον 

Λληφα  (guna  and  affix) 

λίψβάνω  (adj.  sr,  msa 
anusvdra) 

ϊ'δαχ'ον 

δέδηχα  (guna  and  afiBx) 

δάχ-ν-ω  (a4i-  v) 

Ι-φάν-ψ 

ηέφηνα  (guna) 

φαίνω  (a^j.  «r) 

Pott  subjoins  to  this  class  a  number  of  perfects  such  as  x^pgimB. 
i4(iya,  βίβρϊ&α,  titQlya^  <&c,  aorists  such  as  ί^ιγον,  tcqIxb^  δ&αίτ, 
ixiMOV,  &c.,  but  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite  different.  The  ψ  m 
nbcov^-a  belongs  to  the  root,  which  is  3Ταθ-=3ΤίνΟ'-  (above,  §  llijt 

442  (4)  In  the  last  class  we  find  verbs  which  have  i,  or  ν  fo 
their  root- vowel,  and  this  is  guna'di  in  the  present  and  per£BGt,  tiie 
^no^ vowel  being  generally  changed  according  to  the  law  observed  io 
class  2.  This  class  corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  eighth  and  mntii 
strong  German  coi^jugations. 


3nd  Aorttt.    2nd  Perfeoi  or  Verbal  Nonn. 


ί'ΰηχ'Ον 
ξ'λιπ-ον 

όχοΐχο'ζ 
λέλονπα 

ί-ότίβ-ην 
λφά'δ' 

Ιδ'ΒΪν 

ΰτοιβή 

λoiβη 

οΙδα 

ϊ-πΟ&'Ον 

nkxoiJ^a 

ί-φυγ-ον 
Ι-ζύγ-ψ 

πίψΒυγα 

ϊ'Χυχ'Ον  τέζΒί)χα 


Lat.  stud-eo      όηουδή 
λυγ-ρό-ς  λευγ-α-λί-ος 


well 


Present. 

ότεΐχω 
ΐΒίπω 
ότΒίβω 
λείβω 
είάω 
ΧΒΐ^ω 
φεύγω 

ξβύγννμι  (adj.  w, 
as  guna) 

I  τυγχάνω  (adj.  ν,  and 
anusvara 
τεύχω  (guna) 
Ιπενδομχα 
Λνν^άνομοα  (adj 
and  anusvara) 
οπεύδω 
lugeo 


-I 
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443  In  giving  to  the  augmented  tense,  which  presents  the  root 
οι  tlie  verb  in  its  simplest  form,  the  name  of  second  aorist*,*  we  ac- 
kno^^ledge  the  difficulty  of  determining  in  every  particular  case,  whe- 
ther this  tense  is  really  a  second  aorist,  correlative  with  the  second 
future,  and  produced  by  an  evanescence  of  the  affix  cJ- ,  or  whether  it 
is  a  conjugational  variety,  that  is,  the  imperfect  of  a  semel-factive  verb, 
vrbich  never  had  any  affix.    The  unaffected  form  in  which  the  root 
appears  would  lead  to  the  latter  conclusion,  and ,  not  to  speak  of  the 
semel-factive  tenses  in  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Sclavonic  languages 
give  U8  different  classes  of  verbs  distinguished  as  semel-factive  or 
monologous  (in  Polish  iednotliwi)  and  frequentative  or  iterative  (in 
Polish  czestotliwi)',  so  that  this  coi^ugational  variety  would  not  be 
without  precedent.    Κ  we  look  through  any  list  of  so-called  second 
aorists,  in  which  the  person-endings  are  joined  immediately  to  the 
root  without  even  the  intervention  of  a  short  vowel,  or  any  other 
fulcrum  beyond  guna  (see  Kuhn,  De  Conjugaiione  in  -μι^  p.  60;  Gr. 
Chr,  Art.  315,  u.),  we  shall  see  that  in  most  cases  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  say^  whether  tiie  form  is  not  due  to  some  absorption  or  apocope 
of  an  affix.    At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  the  shortest  of  these  forms, 
and  those  too  which  we  should  most  confidently  refer  to  a  conjuga- 
tional variety,  are  identical  in  use  with  the  regular  aorist.      This  is 
shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  fact,  that  in  common  verbs  like 
τΐ^μΐη  ΐημι,  δίδωμι^  &c.,  the  first  aorist  {1%ψία^  ηκα^  ίδωκα)  is  used 
only  in  the  singular  of  the  indicative  mood,  the  shorter  and  apparently 
unaffected  forms  (ϊ%'εμΒν,  είμεν^  ^δομεν)  being  substituted  in  the  plural 
and  dual  indicative,  and  in  the  other  moods  and  participles. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  USE  OF  AUXILIARY  VERBS  IN  GREEK 

444  Aaxilisriee  are  generally  verbs  ezpreesiye  of  will  and  choice-  4-45  Dife 
ences  between  the  infinitive  and  participle  in  relation  to  the  aoxiliary.  44€  Ό^ 
finition  of  an  auxiliary  verb.  447  Uee  of  ααηιώ;  448  Of  i9^lm  and  fiUlm. 
449  Reasons  fbr  examining  the  Greek  verbs  which  signify  will  or  desxre.  4^^ 
General  ennmeration  of  results.  451  Αάω  signifies  **to  wish,"  ^^to  take,''  Moi 
*^to  see.*'  452  Verbs  derived  from  λόω  bearing  the  last  sense.  453  Verbs  c^- 
nifying  "to  take."  454  Proper  meaning  of  βλάπτω.  Abb  Atiuy  Idww,  λάας,&^ 
Idea  of  selection  implied  in  Xaag.  Ancient  buildings  of  picked  stones.  4a 
Derivations  from  Ιάω  signifying  'Ί  wish.'*  457  Digression  concerning  afyi^ 
458  Etymology  of  this  word.  459  ΆγάΙΙω,  άγίαος,  γελάω  ^  &^  460  Ooa- 
nezion  of  '^ light**  and  'Speech.**  461  Other  analogies:  ασελγής  and  eatf•- 
λοίίς.  462  Etymology  of  &έλω  compared  with  ^haq  and  ^ala^ifa.  4€» 
Distinction  οίξ^έλω  and  βουλοιιαι,  464  *EUiy,  FZxfcy,  and  9•έλγΒΐΡ.  465  θί- 
λεμος.  466  Etymology  of  βονλομαί,  467  The  forms  βονλήύομαι,  -ηβσ^^- 
^hpf,  &c  468  The  intensive  prefix  βου-*  469  Βσνρος^  &c.  470  The  esti 
and  the  cattle.  471  θυαόςι  its  Platonic  nee;  472  Its  etymology.  JIfu 
θοάζω.  473  Oei^i;,  doog,  &c.  474  ^εϋηάτης.  475  /ίεαπάύιος  and  decw- 
6ίον(χννης\  explanation  of  a  choms  [in  .£schylas.  476  θνμος  and  ^ 
μέλη,  477  'Οργή,  ^io.  &c.  478  Άηο^^  applied  to  coloors,  4te.  479 
Other  applications  of  ύογη.  Words  denoting  kingly  power.  480  Ifeas- 
ing  of  the  phrase  ίχιφίρειν  οργάς, 

444  TITBLEN  a  verb  in  some  finite  tense  is  prefixed  to  some 
other  verb  in  the  infinitive,  so  that  the  two  taken 
together  form  one  notion,  and  then  combination  is  equivalent  toi 
periphrasis  of  some  tense,  we  say  that  the  finite  verb  is  used  as  an 
auxiliary.  The  verbs  most  frequently  employed  in  this  manna- 
are  those  expressive  of  the  condition  or  power  of  the  agent,  of 
his  freedom  from  external  hindrances,  whether  moral  or  physi- 
cal, of  his  thoughts,  intentions,  will,  or  desire.  That  the  employ- 
ment of  auxiliaries  originated  in  the  substitution  of  syntactical 
contrivances  for  the  etymological  inflexions  of  the  older  language, 
after  these  last  had  fallen  into  disuse  or  had  become  less  obvious 
and  significant,  has  been  already  shown  at  some  length.  In  most 
of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  the  system  of  auxiliaries 
has  superseded  all  inflexions  of  mood  and  tense,  and,  indeed,  of 
voice  too,  in  the  common  verbs.  In  our  own  language,  some  of 
the  verbs  employed  for  this  purpose  have  lost  their  applicability 
as  independent  verbs:  thus,  we  never  say  "to  may,"  or  "to 
can,"  or  "to  shall,"  or  "to  must,"  fhough  "I  may,"  "I  can," 
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^I  shall,"  ^.'I  must,"  are  in  constant  use,  as  auxiliaries,  for  the 
>urpo8e  of  forming  the  potential  mood,  or  the  future  tense,  or  an 
expression  of  obligation.    In  German,  however,  the  verbs  cor- 
responding to  these,  namely,  mogen^  konnen^  sollen,  miiseen,  are 
capable  of  inflexion  throughout  all  their  moods  and  tenses  with 
the  exception  of  the  participle  present  It  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Max  MuUer  (Ox/., Essays  1856,  p.  38),  that  "our  auxiliary 
verbs  have  had  to  pass  through  a  long  chain  of  vicissitudes  before 
they  arrived  at  the  withered  and  lifeless  form  which  fits  them- 
selves so  well  for  the  purposes  of  our  abstract  prose."  And  it  is 
a  very  vivid  anticipation  of  their  subsequent  use  as  mere  adjuncts 
for  the  expression  of  tense  or  time,  when  we  find  the  verbs  denot- 
ing growth  and  obligation  appearing  in  the  names  of  the  three 
Fates,  who  were  called  Vurdh,  Verdhandi^  Shdd,  i.  e.  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  time  {Zeitschr.f.  vergl.  Sprf,  in.  p.  449),  whereas 
in  Greek  the  Destinies  are  represented  as  goddesses,  who  deter- 
mine the  fixed  lot  of  the  past  {Lachesis\  spin  the  thread  of 
present  life  (Clotho\  and  decide  unalterably  what  shall  and  must 
come  into  being  (Atropos\  (see  Plat.  Resp,  p.  617  C:  Λάχιβιν 
μεν  ta  γεγονότα,  KXcod'co  δϊ  τα  ovta,  "ΑτροΛον  δε  r&  μέλλοντα), 

445   We  have  said  that  the  verb  which  the  auxiliary  modifies,  or 
which  forms  the  pivot  of  the  meaDing,  is  in  the  infinitive  mood.   That 
the  auxiliary  could  not  be  so  used  with  the  participle  is  obvious.  The 
infinitive  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  same 
sort  of  word  as  the  participle,  but  then  it  is  a  participle  which,  has 
lost  all  power  of  change,  being  a  form,  sometimes  mutilated,  of  the 
locative  case;  so  that  it  expresses  the  locus  of  the  action  to  which  the 
possibility  or  will  denoted  by  the  auxiliary  has  immediate  reference. 
The  participle,  on  the  contrary,  being  capable  of  inflexion,  expresses 
an  hypothesis  or  some  subordinate  relation  of  the  verb  from  which  it 
is  derived,  the  subject  being  the  nominative  case  of  the  principal  verb; 
in  fact,  participle  and  verb  are  equivalent  to  two  verbs  joined  by  a 
copulative  conjunction,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  verb 
should  be  considered  as  auxiliary  to  the  participle,  than  the  participle 
to  the  verb.  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases  where  the  Attic  idiom  em- 
ploys the  participle  of  the  verb  on  which  the  whole  force  of  the  sen- 
tence depends,  while  the  finite  verb  plays  the  part  of  a  qualifying 
adverh;  as  in  the  following  instances  (given  by  Buttmann,  Griechische 
(?rai?MnaiiA:,§114,^nw.8,and§150);  τνγχάνω'^  6g  δε  η^ον,  ίτνχ^ν 
anuav,  "when  1  came,  he  went  away  directly"  (schoolboys  in  this 

XX 
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country  would  be  told  to  translate  this  "he  happened  to  go  away;" 
but  τυγχάνω  implies  hitting  a  mark,  coincidence,  espeoally  in  poiotof 
time,  just  as  we  say  in  lowland  Scotch,  "I  happened  upon  him"  for 
"I  feU  in  with  him,"  and  the  young  student  should  be  taught  to 
translate  it  "directly,"  "On  the  spot,"  "at  the  moment,''  or,  in  some 
cases,  "precisely,"  as  in  Isocrates,  Areopagit.  p.  140c:  lyh  Si  H  avxi 
ravta  τυγχάνω  deduo^,  "it  is  precisely  on  account  of  these  things,"  or 
"  on  account  of  these  very  things,  that  lamafiraid"). — L•cv^άvω'^  rmc 
Λοιήόας,  iXa^ev  ύπεχφυγών^  "after hehad done thesethingSjhegotd 
ηηοδββτνβά^—φξ^άνω:  ίφϋ'αόα  amhvjtaQelS^ov.^^lcameeorUerU^ 
he  did,"  ούχ  Ιφ^μεν  l^J&ovtBQy  Tua  νόόοις  1}/ηφ^μεν,  "we  no  toonfr 
came  than  we  were  taken  ill." — διατελώ:  dtarsku  xaifav,  ''he  is  d- 
«?ayi there." — χαίρπν:  χείΐρουόιν  Ιχνανουντες^  "they  praise ^1«ϋ|." 
The  last  word  may  be  used  in  a  finite  tense  with  t^e  participle  of  tfce 
verb  to  which  it  refers.  Thus  we  have  not  only  συ  χαίρων  ba  φό^ 
δ&ννάβΒίς  ίμέ  (Soph.  Aniig.  758),  "  you  shall  not  abuse  me  with  im- 
punity," but  also  οϋτοι  χαιρηόετον  (Aristoph.  JEquit.  235),  "yoe  t»j 
shall  not  escape  unpunished."  It  will  easily  be  seen,  that  in  all  tbese 
cases  the  verb  connected  with  the  participle  cannot  be  considered  is 
any  intelligible  sense  as  an  auxiliary.  It  might  be  supposed,  howevir. 
that  the  use  of  ϊχω  with  a  participle  of  the  aorist,  of  which  YaldeuaiT 
has  given  so  many  examples  {ad  Phceniss,  712,  p.  310Χ  is  apw• 
phrasis  for  the  perfect;  and  indeed,  it  is  used  in  connexion  withtk 
perfect  in  the  line  of  .Sschylus,  which  he  quotes:  noudXaxi,  auoroj^ 
λώόας  ϊχει.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  merely  equivalent  to  tiie  perfM 
(still  less,  as  Yalckenaer  suggests,  to  the  aorist),  but  that  it  hi  ^ 
stronger  sense  than  the  perfect,  expressing  not  only  a  state  conseqoa• 
upon  an  action,  but  also  a  continuance  in  that  state;  thus,  9(ηηύΛ8ζ 
$χω  means  "  I  keep  wondering,"  "I  continue  in  a  state  of  wonder"*  [Gr 
Or.  577).  In  this  same  sense  ξχω  is  used  in  the  participle  when  v? 
should  employ  an  adverb:  thus,  τΐ  ληρέίς  ίχαη/;  "why  do  yoaUlk 
nonsense  continually V^  or  "why  do  you  keep  talking  nonsense?"  Tl^ 
only  case  in  which  a  periphrastic  tense  is  really  formed  by  meam  ot 
the  participle  is,  when  the  finite  verb  signifies  "existence,^  that  1% 
when  it  is  a  substantive  verb;  but  in  that  case  the  difierence  is  c^ t 
one  of  tense,  unless  the  participle  be  itself  future,  but  of  voice:  compaiv 
ich  voerde  gelobt,  "I  am  praised,"  with  ich  werde  loben,  "I  ehallpriasc' 
In  French  and  Itahan,  the  verba  avoir,  avere,  "to  have,"  form  a  fotar: 
tense  with  the  infinitive  and  a  perfect  with  the  participle  of  the  Terb 
compare  j^aimer-ai,  io  amer^  (§  368)  with  j'ai  aimi^  to  ho  a»et' 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  these  modem  languages  do  not  Ose  th^ 
participle  with  such  refinement  of  meaning  as  the  ancient  Greek,  a=-^ 
in  this  particular  case  the  passive  participle  is  used  as  an  a^jecu^ 
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agreeing  with  the  ohject  of  the  verb.  In  French^  the  past  participle 
and  the  object  are  in  the  same  gender  and  number  when  the  object 
precedes,  though  the  participle  is  not  declined  when  the  object  follows: 
thus,  they  aayfai  re^u  voire  lettre,  but  void  lee  lettree  que  j^ai  re^uee. 
The  principle  has  been  fully  explained  by  Du  Marsais  and  other  French 
grammarians.  In  old  Italian,  the  past  participle  is  frequently  in  con- 
cord with  the  object  of  the  verb  even  when  it  follows;  thus  Dante: 

Ed  un  eh*  avea  perduH  ambo  gli  oreochi, 
and  Boccaccio:  Meeeer  lo  geloeo  f^avea  meeee  alcune  petruzze  in  bocca. 
The  future  participle  may  often  be  translated  by  the  infinitive,  but 
this  does  not  make  the  verb  an  auxiliary  any  more  than  legatoe  miei 
qui  peterent  is  a  periphrastic  future.  Even  in  phrases  like  δχερ  ζα 
Ιρών  the  use  of  ίρών  is  distinct  horn,  that  of  the  infinitive,  though  we 
should  translate  it  in  French  or  English,  ce  que  f  allots  dire,  or  '*  as  I 
was  going  to  say."  The  student  who  imderstands  why  φαΐνετία  uvea, 
means  "it  appears  to  be  "  {videtur\  and  φαΐνενία  Sv,  ^  it  manifestly  is," 
L  e.  "it  appears  so,  and  it  is  so"  (apparet),  need  never  fsel  any  di£&- 
culty  in  discriminating  between  the  syntactical  uses  of  tiie  participle 
and  infinitive  mood. 

446  AU  verbs  expressing  power,  will,  &o.,  are,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Grreek  language,  immediately  followed  by  an  infinitive 
mood  without  any  repetition  of  the  subject  of  the  primary  verb  when 
this  is  also  the  subject  of  the  infinitive:  tb  γαρ  βονλομαν  φ^λο- 
λογείν,  ηροαίρονμαι,  άναγίγνώόχειν ου δεϊται,της τίροόδ^α- 
ότελλούόης  ίνχωνυμία^^  hcu  δυνάμει  Ιν  ϋώτοηα%εί(^  εχειτα  της  6w- 
τάξεω?,  Ιηύ  τον  nahv  ην  δ  λόγος  τοιούτος,  βovL•μ^u  Ιμ4χντΙ)ν  ηλον- 
τείν,  βούλομία  ίμαυτον  Λεριπαχεΐν,  τουτέότι  δνατί^εμοα,  εΙς  το  περι- 
Λοτεΐν,  εΙς  τί)  ΛL•vτεΐv  (Apollonius  Dyscol.  de  Syntax,  πι.  32,  p.  285 
Bekker).  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concluded  that  every  word  so  used 
is  use  as  an  auxiliary.  The  finite  verb  is  to  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary, 
and  its  combination  with  the  infinitive  as  a  periphrastic  tense,  only 
when  the  two  together  express  some  one  notion  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  inflexion  of  the  latter  verb,  and  when  the  former  is  in 
consequence  used  with  a  highly  abstract  meaning,  much  vaguer  than 
the  sense  which  it  bears  when  uncompounded.  Thus,  to  take  the  words 
expressing  power  or  qualification,  in  such  phrases  as  (Λός  τε  εΙμΙ  ηονενν 
rovro,  ταντα  ηίφντίεν  Ιτά  τ^γν  ψνχην  Ihai,  χρέποίν  Ιφυς  προ  τάνδε 
φωνεϊν,  τλαίης  κεν  Μενελάω  Ιπιπροίμεν  ταχυν  Ιόν,  the  finite  verb 
expresses  only  the  abstract  ideas,  "I  can," — "these  things  are  suited," 
— "you  are  qualified," — "  dare  you,"— 4}eing  quite  subservient  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood;  so  that  these  construc- 
tions are  entirely  analogous  to  the  Sanscrit  periphrastic  perfects,  which, 

XX2 
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though  formed  of  a  finite  verb  and  the  infinitive  mood  of  another  verb, 
are  equivalent  to  and  are  written  as  single  words:  thus,  t^amrhabhuru 
is  written  as  a  single  word,  though  it  is  analogous  in  form  as  it  ύ 
equivalent  in  signification  to  αρχειν  τίέφυκα. 

447  One  of  the  Greek  verbs  expressing  power  or  possibility  is 
deserving  of  some  particular  notice,  as  well  from  its  rareness  as  from 
its  etymological  connexion  with  a  very  interesting  Sansait  anxuiary. 
We  refer  to  <5(οχέω,  "to  be  strong,"  a  derivative  from  (fcneog,  wbich 
appears  in  Homer,  Iliad,  xx.  72,  as  an  epithet  of  Hermes : 

ΑψοΙ  S*  άντεόζη  όώχος  Iguyvvios  Έρμ^. 
The  verb  occurs  in  two  passages  only;  as  an  independent  verb  is 
JBschylus,  Eumenides^  36 :   where,  an  old  priestess,  in  great  trepidi• 
tion,  says: 

η  dsLva  Ai|at,  δείνα  S*  οφ&αλμοΐς  Ιδεϊν, 
^uhv  μ  ϊπεμφεν  1%  δόμων  των  Αο^ου, 
ώς  μψε  όωκείν  μήτε  μ'  άχχαίνειν  βάόίν^ 
τρέχω  δε  χερόίν,  συ  ηοδωκία  όχελων. 
δείόαόα  γαρ  γρανς  ουδέν  άντίΛοις  ξάν  ουν. 
That  6ω%ω  here  is  equivalent  to  ρώννυμαι  is  clear  from  a  passage  of 
Homer,  which  ^schylus  δ  φιλόμηρος  had  in  his  head  when  be  wrow 
these  lines.   In  a  case,  precisely  the  converse  of  this,  an  old  woman  is 
thus  described  as  running  to  tell  good  news  {Odyss,  xxm.  tmf.): 

γρφζ  δ*  εΙς  νχερδί  άνεβήόαχο  τίαγχαλόωόα^ 
δεόποίνκί  Ιρεουόα  φίλον  π06ιν  ϊνδον  Ιόντα' 
γούνατα  ί'  Ι^ρώόαντο^  Λοδες  d'  ντίεραχναΐνοντο. 
(The  editions  τ&8,άνΛερΜχαίνοντο,  an  inexplicable  word — the  emenda- 
tion we  have  introduced  is  supported  by  Hesychins,  and  the  meaniii^ 
of  the  passage;  see  Buhnken  ad  Timctum,  p.  20.)     It  must  be  de^r 
to  every  one  that  the  third  line  in  the  first  of  these  passages  is  tL' 
negation  of  the  third  line  in  the  second.    But  6ωχώ  occurs  as  a  m^ 
auxiliary  in  Sophocles,  Electro,  120: 

μοννη  γkρ  αγειν  oimkti  ocnto 
λύπης  άντίφρσπον  αχ%Ό5, 
which  Porson  neatly  translates  "for  I  am  no  longer  able  by  myself  tJ 
draw  up  the  weight  of  grief  which  is  in  the  opposite  scale."  It  is  ic 
this  use  that  we  are  to  compare  6ωχώ  with  the  Sanscrit  root  ^αΐ. 
which  is  not  only  the  most  general  word  signifying  ability  or  sta«igti^ 
but  also  an  auxiliary  possessing  this  peculiar  power,  that,  when  pΓ^ 
fixed  in  the  passive  to  an  active  infinitive  (the  Sanscrit  langoage  b? 
no  passive  infinitive),  it  gives  the  verb  with  which  it  is  joined  a  passiTi 
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signification,  as  in  the  Nalas,  xx.  5,  na  ahartun  fok-ya-te,  which  is 
as  if  you  were  to  say  in  Latin  afferre  nequitur  for  afferri  nequit;  see 
the   examples  of  this  idiom  quoted  by  Liibker,  de  Participiis  GroBcis 
JLiOtinisque,  p.  29,  note ;  and  compare  the  Latin  infinitive  future  pas- 
sive amatum  iri  (Bopp,  Glossar,  Sanscrit,  ed.  1,  p.  171).     The  root 
ίϊοΛ:  is  perhaps  found  also  in  the  tish  ceach-t,  "power,"  and  in  ςό-ηα- 
W  for  coc-na-ri  (Bopp,  Gloss,  ed.  2,  p.  341). 
• 
448  The  verbs  1%'έλω  and  μέλλω  are  used  more  distinctly  as  auxi- 
liaries than  any  others  in  the  Greek  language.  They  properly  express 
a  will  or  intention,  but  are  employed  by  the  best  authors  to  form  peri- 
phrastic futures,  in  which  they  merely  modify  the  time  of  the  verb 
Tvhich  accompanies  them  in  the  infinitive  mood.     Thus  Ι^έλω  is  used 
in  speaking  of  inanimate  objects,  as  in  Plato,  BespubL  u.  p.  370  b: 
OV7C  Ι^ίλεν  to  πραττόμενον  την  του  πράττοντος  όχολην  Λερψένειν, 
where  the  sense  of  will  or  intention  is  so  entirely  lost  that  the  gram- 
marians consider  it  as  equivalent  to  δύν(ψία  (see  Gregor.  Corinth,  de 
Dialect.  Attica,  §  Lxvn.:  Άττίοών  καΐ  το  Ο'έλει  άντΙ  του  dijvarcu. 
ώς  Πλάτων,  "τα  χωρία  ουδέν  μ   Ι^έλει  διδάόκεον''  {Phasdrus,  ρ. 
230d),  αντί  του  δύναται);  and  μέλλω  is  so  constantly  used  in  form- 
ing the  future  tenses  of  verbs,  that  6  μέλλων  χρόνος  is  the  regular 
name  for  future]  time,  and  τα  μέλλοντα  for  future  or  expected  events. 

449  We  purpose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  an 
etymological  investigation  of  the  most  important  Greek  words  de- 
noting will  or  desire.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  point  out 
their  primary  meanings  and  their  connexion  with  one  another,  and, 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  the 
aid  of  the  principles  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  and 
explain  in  the  preceding  pages,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  question 
will  not  perhaps  form  an  inappropriate  conclusion  to  this  work. 

The  words  which  we  shall  more  particularly  examine  in  this  place 
are  λάω,  ^έλω,  βουλομαίο  μάω,  %νμός,  and  οργή,  all  expressive  of 
will,  desire,  or  intention.  As  the  discussion  will  be  long,  and  encum- 
bered with  references  and  remarks  upon  cognate  words,  it  will  be  as 
well,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  state  beforehand  some  of  the  general 
results  to  which  the  investigation  wiU  lead  us. 

450  It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  (above,  §§  266  sqq.), 
that  there  are  two  roots,  la-  and  ra^,  corresponding  as  well  etymo- 
logically  as  in  signification,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  an  identity 
with  the  pronominal  element  na.  The  primary  meaning  of  these 
elements,  in  their  use  as  particles  or  terminations,  is — motion  in  a 
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given  direction  (aboTe,  §§  130, 169, 204,  270,  and  elsewhere).  From 
this  meaning  resolts  Utb  idea  of  talcing  or  seizing  an  object,  just  is 
the  preposition  μ£-τέέ  signifies  both  ''following  after"  and  "compamoB- 
ship"  (§  181).  The  meanings  ""to  look  at*"  and  «<to  deaire"  are  abo 
secondaiy  ones,  whidi  association  has  attached  to  the  root,  bat  wbidi 
it  conld  not  by  itself  express  in  any  strong  or  decided  manner.  We 
have  endeavonred  to  show,  on  a  former  occasion  (above,  §  169),  tittt 
if  the  element  -ra  is  subjoined  to  any  pronominal  stem,  it  denotes 
motion  or  continuation  in  a  line  o£  which  the  first  point  is  indicated 
by  the  particular  pronominal  word.  If,  then,  this  element  woe  af^coded 
to  the  first  or  second  pronominal  stems,  ma,  Fa^  it  would  denote  pri- 
marily a  motion  or  emanation  firom  the  subject,  or  firom  that  which  is 
near  to  the  subject  Of  the  former  combination  we  have  the  ioUor- 
ing  examples.  The  synonyms  μέ-λος  and  μΙ-Qog  both  express  **drri• 
βίοη,**  "separation  of  any  object  into  its  parts."  Now,  if  we  rontre 
the  sentiment  or  notion  of  division  into  its  ultimate  elonents,  we  ώύϊ 
find  that  it  is  reducible  to  the  idea  of  a  line  proceeding  froa  tbe 
divider  and  cutting  another  line,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed.  It » 
for  this  reason  that  the  adyective  signifying  "middle "  is  formed  by  tbe 
adjunct  ya  firom  mat,  the  ablative  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  ιήάά 
case  of  itself  denotes  emanation,  or  proceeding  firom  (§  247).  Has 
adjective  is  in  Sanscrit  madhya^  in  Latin  med-hu.  lliat  the  Gnek 
fiii^og  was  originally  μ|<^Μ)5  for  μέδπος,  we  have  shown  above,  froo 
the  analogy  of  19-10$  (§  166);  to  which  we  may  now  add,  that  the  Ssm 
μίόιος  at  least  is  presumed  in  the  derivative  μ{6ίτης{9Θ&  above,  §35^1 
The  primary  meaning  of  medium,  Ac,  *'is  the  «palify  of  that  wiaa 
proceeds  fit>m  the  AM."  Sometimes  the  proposition  due,  which  ag- 
nifies  penetration  or  division  into  two  parts,  is  prefixed  not  only  to  tbe 
adjective  μίόόος^  mednuy  as  in  fjfuavy  dtmuftiM  (above,  §  166),  hst 
also  to  the  substantive  μέρος,  as  in  ήμερος  (above,  §  150),  in  order  tc 
express  mors  strongly  the  idea  of  "bipartition"  or  ''a  passage;"  ^ 
m0nrdiM=medmg  dies.  For  fiirther  coinddenoes  in  meaning  between 
these  elements,  we  may  compare  μέλ-λΗν,  μελί-τη^  fci^fcsw,  furp-TUS• 
μερ-μηρ-Ιίβΐν,  me-mor^  mora,  4tc,  with  meditari,  mederi,  i<  sistfi— , 
fliodii^^  moderari^  ftc,  in  which  the  idea  of  "thinking  about  or  pro- 
viding for  any  thing"  predominates.  Nor  ou^t  the  oonnezka  of 
μέδί-μνα  with  μέρι-μνα  to  be  overlooked.  For  the  meaning  of  ^me^ 
n^*,  mennor^  ftc,  we  may  compare  the  poetical  ΜΙατΰΟ^αι^  whidi 
means  literally  **  to  divide,"  but  is  generally  used  in  the  significatioa 


*  The  Etjfm.  M.  comiects  μάρτυς  directly  with  μάρη^χίίρ^μά^^τ•^  ό 
fiflc^ag  %αϊ  sidrng  τ6  ahfiig.  See  Lobeck,  *Ρηματασρ,  p.  8.  With  this  ▼!<« 
we  might  compare  the  Latin  mam-feeiu». 
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'to    commemorate"  or  "make  mention  of,"  as  in  ^Bschylos  (apud 
RlcUon.  in  BepubL  n.  ctd  fin.):  τον^ΑπόλΚω  Ινδατεΐ6%'αι  tag  ίας  ευ- 
rtcctdlag  (above,  §178).  If  we  now  turn  to  the  second  pronominal  ele- 
cnent  we  shall  observe  the  following  facts.   This  pronoun,  in  its  oldest 
element,  is  fa,  or  it  consists  of  a  guttural  and  labial,  articulated,  of 
course,  by  means  of  a  short  vowel.     In  combination  with  the  element 
Ία  or  -ra,  it  always  bears  a  meaning  derivable  from  one  analogous  to 
that  of  the  similar  formation  with  the  first  element :  i.  e.  the  primary 
meaning  of  J^o-ra  is  '^ motion  from  the  near,^^  as  mcMO  means  "motion 
from  the  here.^*    It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  two  meanings  may 
present  many  points  of  contact.     We  have  indicated  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  many  coincidences  of  the  roots  ;^α-ρ-,  Sanscrit  hri,  and 
•Fa-ρ-,  Sanscrit  vri  (above,  §  258,  and  elsewhere).  The  investigation, 
on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  will  render  it  probable  that  they  are, 
after  all,  only  by-forms  of  the  same  root  /a,  the  former  representing 
the  guttural,  the  latter  the  labial  element  of  the  initial  digamma. 
We  have  already  discussed  so  thoroughly  the  secondary  meanings  of 
these  roots,  that  it  will  only  be  requisite  in  this  place  to  collect  the 
forms  in  which  they  occur.   With  meanings  intimately  connected  the 
guttural  element  appears  in  χεΙρ,  χά-ρις,  χάρ-χοζ^  αίρ-εΐν,  Ιλ-εΓν, 
grei-fan,yiv'UV,  can-is,  Aw-ίΛαη,  hand;  the  labial  in  vin-star,  fan-gen^ 
fin-ger,  Λέμ-ΛΒ^  pan-chan,  five  ;  and  both  elements  in  ςναη,ςραη,  χύων^ 
hun-d.    In  the  sense  of  seeing  and  taking,  borne  by  la  by  itself  and 
occasionally  with  an  additional  J^a  subjoined,  we  have  β-λέ-Λοί,  β-λά- 
Λ-τω,  y-Aov-xoff,  γ-λψνη,  &c.  In  the  sense  of  willing  or  wishing,  also 
borne  by  -/a,  we  have,  from  the  guttural  element,  ^i-X-HV  for  i^Cv, 
as  Ι^άλαόόα  from  6άλα66α^=^αλα66α,  d;c.  And  here  the  compound  of 
-2a,  -ray  with  the  second  root,  presents  a  most  remarkable  contact  to 
the  same  combination  with  the  first;  for  as  we  have  ykv-to,  han-d^  &c., 
in  connexion  with  iXuv^  so  we  have  θέν-αρ,  "the  hollow  of  the  hand," 
in  connexion  with  θέΑ-ω,  and  manus,  "the  hand,''  in  connexion  with 
μάρη=χΒΐρ  {Schol.  Venet.  Iliad.xy,  37,  whence  εν-μαρης^ενχερής); 
and  the  words  %'έρος,  %'ερΙξω,  express  the  idea  of  "smoothness,"  "cut- 
ting down  that  which  is  sticking  up  "  (namely,  standing  corn),  just  as 
these  same  ideas  are  conveyed  by  the  more  general  words  μαν-ρός^ 
α-μα-λός,  and  ά-μά-ω  (above,  §  218).  Finally,  it  will  appear  that  as 
the  root  la  or  ra  by  itself  or  with  the  sufQx  fa,  expresses  motion  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  emotion  of  desire,  so  ike  first  and  second 
elements  under  the  forms  ma  and  sa  or  tha,  with  or  without  the  su£&x 
fa,  express  the  very  same  ideas — motion  in  general,  and  desire  in 
particular;  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  verbs  μάω  and 
9υω ;  and  thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  ideas  of  will  or  desire,  when 
expressed  by  verbs  (with  the  exception  of  βούλομ/α,  which  is*  a  totally 
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different  case),  are  resolvable  into  pronominal  elements  or  irords 
significant  of  position,  just  as  we  have  shown  in  the  case  of  taςa8  and 
£xa  (§  275). 

451  We  begin  with  Λάο,  which  means  not  only  "to  wish^^'but 
also  "to  take,"  and  "to  see."  How  λάω  can  signify  both  "to  haye," 
and  "to  want,"  has  been  already  explained  on  general  prindpb 
(§  53),  and  the  analogies  of  capio  and  cupio,  havere  and  habere^  ge^tirc 
and  gerere^  are  also  so  many  illostrations  of  it  in  this  particolarcase; 
it  will  be  recollected  too  that  πλΒονίχτης,  Λλεονεκνεΐν,  χλεον^Ια^  ixnpW 
not  only  having  more,  bat  covetoosness  or  desire  to  possess  more  (see 
Herodot.  vn.  149,  158,  vm.  112).  The  two  meanings  "take"  tod 
"see"  will  cause  no  diificalty  to  any  one  who  recollects  that  the  Ger- 
man tragetiy  "to  carry,"  and  trachten,  "to  look  at,"  are  by-forms cf 
the  same  root,  and  that  percipere,  "perceive,"  is  formed  from  eapio, 
"take,"  The  connexion  of  "looking  at,"  and  "longing  for,"  is  ob- 
vious, and  the  German  word  aehnsucht,  which  expresses  an  earnest 
desire,  is  an  instance  of  it.  These  meanings,  "see,"  "take,**  aod 
"  wish,"  run  through  a  large  class  of  word  containing  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  root  AcK-,  by  a  series  of  transitions  perfectly  similar  to  thoK 
we  have  remarked  in  the  words  belonging  to  the  root  %α-ρ-,  and  the 
transitions  may  be  explained  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  a  reference 
to  the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas.  This  class  is  indeed  a  verr 
numerous  and  important  one,  for  it  contains  all  the  old  irreek  wori< 
beginning  with  λα-,  Λε-,  or  L•-,  In  the  verb  λάω  itself,  the  sacoesdon 
of  meaning  is,  we  conceive,  first,  simply  "to  see,"  then  "to  take,*"  aud 
thirdly,  "  to  wish."  In  Homer  it  is  doubtful  if  it  bears  any  meaoiiu 
but  the  first.  In  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  (v.  360),  where  we  baTc 
(dethg  ό|υ  λά(θν,  it  evidently  means  "  seeing."  The  word  occnrs  twice 
in  the  description  of  the  cloak  of  Ulysses  (Odyss.  xiz,  229),  vAiert  h 
is  rather  uncertain  whether  it  means  "to  hold"  or  "to  look  at' 
£ither  meaning  would  suit  the  context;  Passow  takes  the  latter;  vt 
incline  to  the  former.   The  words  are  as  follows: 

kv  TtQotBQOtoi.  πόδεόΰί  κύον  Ιχε  novdhov  ελλον 

άβπαΐροντα  λάω  ν  το  δε  ^ανμάξβόχον  απαιντες 

ώς  οι  χρύόεοι  δντες,  δ  μ^ν  λάε  νεβρον  άπάγχων, 

ανταρ  6  ίχφνγέειν  μεμ4χώς  ηύπαιρε  χόδεόόιν- 

We  think  the  last  two  words  favour  the  former  interpretation :  ό  xvav 

είχε  thv  νεβρον  iv  προχεροιόι  ηόδεόόι,  λάων  αντον  auxd- 

ροντα,  δ  δΐ  νεβρΙ>£  ηβηαιυρ^  Ιν  Λοδεββι  τον  χννός.    Α  corioci 

confirmation  of  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  relation  between  the  naiDt 

of  Lai'sand  her  symbolical  monument :  Pans.  n.  2, 4 :  τάφοζ  Αάβος,  φ  di 

U(ava  ΙηΙ^μά  Ιβτι  κρίον  ξχονόα  iv  τοις  προτεροι$χο6ίν. 
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452  The  words  connected  with  λαω,  in  the  sense  of  "seeing,"  are 

β'λέτνω,  L•vό6ωJ  γ-λήνη,  γ-λανόόω^  λαμπρός,  and  λεντίός.  Hesychius 

quotes  λενόει  (βλέ'φεΐη  έ'εωρήόει),  apparently  as  the  future  of  λάω  in 

this  first  sense;  we  might  conclude  that  it  is  merely  a  mistake  for 

λεύόόεί^  because  in  the  next  article  he  explains  λενόεζε  by  δρατε,  βλε- 

otetB  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  Scholiast  on  Homer,  that  Aristarchus 

considered  it  a  future  (see  Alberti's  note,  19).    From  the  forms  «jro- 

λαν-€»=άΛθ-λα-^ι-βάι/ω,  ji-A£^ro,and  λενύόω^  we  are  inclined  to  infer 

that  the  root  was  generally  strengthened  by  the  element  J^o,  that  is  to 

say,  there  is  a  secondary  root  λα-/-  (formed  of  this  root  and  the  suffix 

/a),  which  enters  into  the  words  in  question:   if  so,  λά^ω  bears  the 

same  relation  to  λ&υ<56ω^  that  kaJ^ccg,  another  word  of  the  same  family, 

bears  to  λενς^  its  synonym,  and  is  related  to  β-λέχω  just  as  kccJ^ag  is 

related  to  the  Latin  L•pis.  The  same  may  be  said  of  γ-λανόόω,  kc^- 

προς,  and  λευκός, 

453  The  suffix  fa  also  accounts  for  the  labials  which  so  often  ap- 
pear in  words  of  this  family  bearing  the  second  signification  "to  take." 
Thus  we  have  λα-μ-βάνω  (where  the  μΪ8&η  euphonic  insertion  by  way 
of  anusvara,  as  in  λα-μ'πρός)^  λοοί-άζω^  λοαρ-ύβόω,  λαύ-ρα,  λαβνριν- 
&ος,  and  απολαύω.  The  forms  Λέ^-ω,  "to  pick  up,"  "  select,"  "take  one 
by  one,"  "utter  articulate  and  continuous  words,"  and  its  derivative 
λέχο^  (properly,  "a  bed  made  up  of  gathered  or  picked  leaves");  the 
by-form  ^βχη,  a  "speaking  place,"  for  ^γ-ύχη  (above,  §  219),  λάοχω, 
λάχω,  "to  speak,"  α8ολί6%ΐίΐζ^  "a  great  speaker;"  ϋ\&ο  λα-γ-χ-άνω^  **to 
receive  by  lot,"  and  its  substantive  λάχος ;  and  λάζομαι^  "to  take  hold 
of;"  must  be  regarded  as  containing  the  same  root  differently  modified. 

454   A  word  more  nearly  connected  with  λά^ω,  λα-μ-β-άνω^ 
though  we  are  not  accustomed  to  view  it  in  that  Hght,  on  account  of 
the  β  which  is  prefixed,  is  β-λάητω^  with  its  derivatives  β-λάβη^  &c., 
which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  λαβή,  &c.     Another  reason  for  our 
disregarding  the  connexion  between  β-λαΛταν,  λά/ω,  and  λαμβάνω, 
is,  that  we  attend  only  to  the  derived  sense  of  the  former  word,  and 
disregard  its  proper  and  original  meaning.   The  word  β-λάη-χω  does 
unquestionably  imply,  in  many  cases,  a  certain  degree  of  harm  or  mis- 
chief, but  even  where  it  bears  this  sense,  it  is  a  sort  of  hindrance  or 
accidental  harm,  some  mere  pain  or  loss,  that  is  denoted,  and  never  an 
injury  of  that  kind  which  can  cause  resentment  (see  Butler's  vinth 
Sermon).     In  fact,  this  distinction  is  frequently  pointed  out  in  the 
best  Greek  writers.     In  the  following  passage  of  Thucydides,  for  in- 
stance (i.  71),  where  the  Corinthian  ambassador  says  to  the  Spar- 
tans: οϊεό^ε  την  ηόνχίαν  ov  χοντοΐζ  των  ίν^^ρώτιων  inl  χλεΐ&νον 
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ά^χείν,  di  av  t^  μ^/  ytaQauTteu^  dlxaut  χράύόωόι,  ry  it  γνωμ^ι,ψ 
adiMavtcUn  δηλοί  ώόί  μη  Ιτατρεφσντες,  άλλ^  ΙπΙ  τω  μη  λνχ&ν  η 
δλίονζ  xccl  αυτοί  αμυνόμενοι  μη  βλώατα$&Μ  το  foov  in^iers— tk 
distinction  between  άδιχεΐό&αν  and  βλάχτΒό&αι  ίβ  dearly  shown  by 
the  opposition  of  δίκαια  ngaoouv  to  the  one,  and  μη  Xxmuv  to  the 
other.  This  passage  is  considered  a  difficult  one,  and  has  been  mi»- 
interpreted,  we  think,  by  all  the  commentators.  The  meaning  is,  ^*it 
is  not  your  opinion  that  those  persons  enjoy  peace  the  longest  winy, 
while  they  act  justly,  show  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to 
submit  to  injury;  but  you  observe  the  rule  of  non-interfereooe,  L  e. 
you  are  strictly  neutral  or  impartial,  on  the  principle  of  not  hurting 
others  and  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  to  which  reprisals  would 
subject  you."  For  the  μη  βλάτηεό&αι  we  may  compare  .Sechylos, 
Suppl  577:  ύμΧν  ί'  άρήγειν  ουκ  1%ω  βλάβης  ατερ.  The  prepoci- 
tion  inl  here  implies  a  principle  or  condition  of  action — as  in  Demo»- 
then.  PhUipp,  n.  p.  68 :  ηγεΐτ  ουν,  εΐ  μίν  ύμοζ  ίλοιτο  φίλους^  ϋη 
TOig  δίκαιοι^  αίρεϊϋ^αι^  The  phrase  το  ΐόον  νέμεχε,  means  H^y  act 
fairly  or  impartially  to  both  of  two  parties."  Thucyd.  vi.  16:  Sojoq 
δυότνχουντες  ου  Λροόαγορενόμε&α,  Iv  τφ  ομοΐφ  rtg  άνεχεό^ωΛοί 
hTth  των  εύχραγουντων  ύπερφρονουμενος,  η  τα  Χ6α  νίμα/ν  τα  ομο£β 
ανταξβχτύτω — ^^'if  a  man  treats  his  inferiors  as  equals,  he  has  a  right 
to  claim  the  same  treatment  from  his  superiors."  Herodot.  vl  ll,a»l 
109:  &εών  TCL  ΐόα  νέμονται,  "if  the  gods  remain  neutraL"  Aristotle 
(5Ae<.i.lO,p.l368Bekker),  by  defining  το  άδιχέιν  as  βλοαη&ψ,  with 
the  addition  of  purpose  and  illegality,  implies  that  βλάχτΆν  was  never 
considered  to  imply  an  injury  or  any  thing  more  than  mere  pain  or 
loss  occasioned  unwittingly,  or  by  an  inanimate  object.  He  says  — 
ίότω  δη  το  άδικεΐν  το  βλάτίΧΗν  ίχόντα  πίχρα  τον  νόμον.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  "lay  hc^  of,"* 
"stop,"  "retard,"  "impede;"  as  appears  from  the  following  passages. 

Homer,  Eiad  vi.  38 : 

ΐΛΧω  γάρ  ol  άτυξομ^ω  τηδίονο 
οζψ  ΙνΙ  βλαφ&έντε  μυριχίνψ — ,  "caught  in." 

Odyss.  I.  195: 

ikka  w  τόνγε  %ε61  βΐάχτουόι  χελεύ^ου— 
"stop  him  from  his  journey."    On  which  Eostathias  remarks:  βΐάπ- 
τειν,  χυρίίος  τΙ)  ίμαιοδίξβΐν  rbv  τρέχοντα. 

-ffischyl.  Agamemnon,  118: 

βούκόμενοι  λαγίναν,  Ιρικύμονα  φέρμΜΐ,  γένναν, 
βλαβέντα  λοι6%ίων  δρόμων, 

"things  (L  e.  the  hare  and  her  young)  stopped  from  ronning  any  mon 
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•aces,"  as  in  Hor.  iv.  Carm.  vi  34:  "Deli»  iutela  De«  fugaces 
Lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentU  area,"  i.  e.  "sistentis  in  fuga,  dam  eos 
sa^ttie  transfigit"  (Orelli). 

Sophocles,  Electro,  696: 

oral/  6i  tig  d'sov 
βλάΛχ^,  δύναιτ  αν  ovS*  αν  Ιόχύων  φυγείν, 
^^  whenever  any  god  stops  one's  flight,  the  best  ranner  cannot  get  off:" 
^jax,  4δδ: 

d  di  τις  %ε&ν 
βλάχτοι^  φύγοι  γ  civ  χω  xaxi>g  tov  κρείόΰονα, 
**  if  any  one  of  the  gods  were  to  stop  the  pursaer." 

We  do  not  consider  the  word  βράψαι,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Hesychios  (βράψαι,  όνλλαβεΐν)  as  a  synonym  for  βλάψαι,  and  which 
certainly  is  very  like  it  in  soond,  to  be  connected  with  this  root, 
βράψέο,  as  Battmann  has  remarked,  is  connected  withfU)ίρ;rτG}^  jast  as 
βλά^  is  with  μαλακός;  μάρΛζω  is  derived  from  μάρη^χείρ,  and  the 
same  root  is  found  in  ευμα(^ς^  a  synonym  for  ευχερής.  The  word 
μαρηγει  (=λαμβάνει  Hesych.)  is,  perhaps,  as  Alberti  sapposes,  a  cor- 
ruption for  μάρΛτω.  We  do  not  look  upon  β-ραβεύς  as  connected 
with  βράψαι:  it  is  derived,  as  we  have  elsewhere  surmised,  from  the 
φάβδος^  which  was  the  umpire's  mark  of  distinction. 

455  In  the  word  λεία,  "a  booty,"  "that  which  is  taken,",  also 

ληΐς,  Dor.  λαίς,  the  connexion  with  λάω  need  hardly  be  pointed  out : 

λίίίηή  and  λίββη  are  by-forms  (see  Hesychius).     The  common  name 

for  the  lion,  XU^cav,  "the  seizing  animal,"  clearly  belongs  to  this  second 

class  of  the  family  of  words  into  which  the  root  ilaJ^-  enters.     The 

digamma  in  this  name  is  preserved  in  the  German  Lowe,  old  German 

Lev.  We  have  stated  above  (§  282),  that  χάρων  is  another  name  for 

the  lion,  and  that  it  means  "the  roaring  beast."     The  Sanscrit  name 

sinha,  according  to  Lassen  (Ind.  Alterthumsk.  l  p.  295,  note  5),  means 

"the  slayer,"  probably  for  Hmbha,  from  sibh,  "to  slay."     If  so,  it  is 

only  by  an  accidental  coincidence  that  ^schylus  (Agam.  697)  speaks 

of  the  lion  as  a  όίνις  or  "destruction,"  for  this  cannot  be  the  origin 

of  6ινίομαι,  &c.     That  the  lion  should  have  several  names  is  not  at 

all  wonderfrd.     "Of  every  thing  in  nature^"  says  Bopp  {Annale  of 

Oriental  Literature,  p.  26),  "  of  every  animal,  of  every  plant,  speech 

can  seize  only  one  quality,  in  order  to  express  the  whole  by  it.   The 

elephant  is  called  in  Sanscrit  dantin  (nominative  dantt)  from  his 

teeth,  or  dvirada  (endued  with  two  teeth),  or  from  his  trunk  serving 

him  as  a  hand,  he  is  called  ?iastin  or  karin  (nominative  haeti,  kari)\ 
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from  his  habit  of  taldng  water  in  his  trunk  and  then  drinking  when 
he  pleases,  he  is  called  dvipa  (twice  drinking).  Were  the  Sanscrit  to 
express  all  these  qualities  of  the  elephant  by  one  word,  it  would  be 
obliged  to  join  all  those  mentioned  together,  and  to  add  a  great  num- 
ber of  others.  The  serpent  is  called  from  his  motion  sarpa  or  pan- 
naga,  going  not  with  feet  (from  pad,  foot,  na,  not,  and  ga^  going);  or 
uraga,  going  upon  the  breast.  Besides  many  other  names,  the  seipent 
has  also  in  Sanscrit  that  o£  ραναηάςαηα,  wind-eating.''  In  a  passagf 
of  the  Nalas  (xx.  ^lok.  1),  khe-charak,  "going  in  the  air,"  is  used  u  a 
name  for  "a  bird,"  but  the  etymology  is  indicated  in  the  compaiisim: 
achirSna  atichakrama,  khS-charah  khS  charann  iva,  "he  passed  ibr 
[the  rivers,  Ac]  rapidly,  like  an  air-farer  faring  in  the  air,^  Besides 
this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  certms  is  nothing  but  χερεΡος,  '^tbe 
homed  animal,"  that  lobster,  clubster^  or  clubstart  (^^elubtail),  is  the 
English  name,  not  merely  for  a  thick-tailed  shell-fish,  but  also  for  the 
stoat^  an  animal  with  a  tuft  on  his  tail  (Quarterly  Bev.  YoL  iml 
p.  90),  just  as  (dkovQOζ=^ξdόL•vQOζ  and  uidovQog  refer  to  the  gtnptd 
{ρίίολοζ  δράχΰον  conveys  the  same  idea;  see  above,  §97)  or  thick  taHs 
of  the  cat  and  squirrel,  that  άλαΜηξ  appears  from  the  Sanscrit  word 
lopd^akato  signify  "the  carrion-eater"  (the  other  Sanscrit  name  forth^ 
fox,  Ιόηιαςα,  means  "hairy"),  that  the  dog  is  called  "the  taker,"  eanig, 
hund•,  Ac,  in  all  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  (above,  §  269\ 
and  so  on  (see  Varron,  p.  155).  In  lafag^  lapis,  the  idea  of  takii^ 
up  is  clearly  implied,  for  the  idea  of  "a  stone"  is  that  it  is  someUiicg 
detached  and  movable,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  Uyo 
also  belongs  to  this  root,  it  is  an  encouragement  to  the  supposition 
that  kafag  belongs  to  it  also,  when  we  find  λέγω,  λογάδι^ν,  Ac,  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  picking  and  placing  of  stones.  This  etymology  ii 
much  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Sanscrit  gild^  fern,  "a  stone/'  is 
manifestly  of  the  same  origin  as  ptY,  to  "glean,"  and  filam,  neut  **a 
gleaning  of  the  ears  of  com."  The  oldest  walls  in  Greece,  especiallj 
those  which  are  called  Cyclopean,  were  formed  of  picked  stones,  which 
were  adjusted  together  without  cement,  as  they  happened  to  fit,  the 
intervab  between  the  larger  blocks  being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones. 
Hence  the  idea  of  selection,  of  placing  the  small  with  the  great,  be- 
came identified  with  that  of  a  stone,  and  it  was  customary  to.  speak 
proverbially  of  such  arrangements,  without  alluding  to  the  word  λΆο;. 
Thus  Sophocles  says  (4i<^>  158)= 

TtcU  rot  όμιχροί  μ/εγάλων  %ωφζ 
6φaL•ρhv  ηύργον  ρνμα  πελονται' 
μετά  γαρ  μεγάλων  ficuhg  &ρι6%  αν 
χαΐ  μΐγag  όρθοί^'  vnh  μικρότερων. 
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idX  ov  δννατον  tovg  άνοψονς 
τούτων  γνώμας  προδιδάόοειν*. 

The  last  line  shows  that  the  chorus  is  reciting  a  proverb,  like  the 

Italian : 

Duro  con  duro 
Non  fa  bon  muro. 
Or  the  German: 

Hart  gegen  Hart 
Nimmer  gut  tcarcif . 

It  is  very  strange  that  all  the  commentators  have  failed  to  perceive 
this  obvious  interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Plato, 
Legg.  p.  902  d  :  ου  μην  ονδε  κνβερνψαις  ουδέ  ΰτρατηγοΐς  ovS* 
οίκονόμοις  ονδ"  ου  τΐΑίΙ  πoL•τLκoΐg  ονδ*  ίίλλω  των  τοιούτων  ονδενΐ 
χωρίς  των  ολίγων  καΐ  όμι,τίρών  ηολλα  η  μεγάλα'  ουδέ  γαρ  ανεν 
όμικρών  τους  μεγάλους  φαβίν  οί  λι^ολόγον  λίγους  ευ  κ^νό^αι.  Of 
the  change  of  the  vowel  in  L•ΰΰtή,  λί66η^  and  Λ/Οό^,  we  shall  have 
further  examples  in  the  third  set  of  words  from  this  root. 

456  Of  λάω^  in  the  sense  of  '^to  wish,"  we  have  the  following 
forms,  λώ,  λης^,  λή,  λώντν^  and  the  optative  λίωμι  (Hesych.);  also  the 
reduplicated  forms  λϋ'λαίεύ%αι  (=ί7α^μείν,  6ρίγε6%^αί,  όπεύδΗν. 
Hesych.)  and  L•-λεi  (= φθονεί,  ίΛΐ%νμεΐ.  Hesych.);  λΐόβομαν  and  λΐ- 
rofiot  likewise  belong  to  this  root;  for  their  form  compare  the  words 
λίόόή  and  A^o^.  Another  form  is  Uxa^  {=1πι%νμεΐ  HesycL),  with 
which  may  be  compared  γ-λίχομαν.  To  these  we  may  add  λίτΰτω^  λε- 
λίμμένος,  and  λΐψ  (=ίπί^μΙα  Hesych.),  which  appears  to  have  the 
same  origin  with  the  Latin  libet  and  libido.  We  do  not  consider  the 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  as  any  objection  to  our  classing  λψός  and 
λΑΛαρί}^  in  this  set  of  words.  We  have  seen  all  through  the  words  derived 
fromilaJ^-,  in  all  three  significations  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  vowels 


*  If  we  might  adopt  the  qaaint  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  proverbial 
tone  of  the  whole  passage  might  be  given  thus : 
'*  Great  without  small 
Make  a  bad  wall; 
For  the  help  of  the  great 
Makes  the  little  go  straight, 
And  the  nobles  endure 
With  the  aid  of  the  poor. 
But  wisdom  may  preach — 
She  never  will  teach 
These  maxims  of  good 
To  the  minds  of  the  rude." 
t  Lehmann'e  Florilegium  in  Lessing's  Werke,  Vol.  xi.  p.  672  Lachmann*s 
edition. 
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a,  ε,  t.  This  has  taken  place  on  account  of  the  connecting  vowel 
heing  short,  and  the  root  terminating  in  a  digamma,  which  has  beeo 
represented  in  the  derived  words  hy  a  great  variety  of  sabetitatee. 
The  lengthening  of  the  syllables  λίΛ-  and  JU-  in  the  words  Ιααρί^ 
and  λιμός  may  perhaps  be  indicative  of  a  lost  guna.  At  all  events, 
this  is  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  λίΛα((ης  than  the  old  explana- 
tion άτώ  tov  Uav  Λαρεΐνΰα.  It  must  be  allowed  too,  that  the  oonnexioD 
which  Passow  points  out  («.  υ,  hxagOQ,  5)  between  the  meanings  of 
kmagog  and  λίΛαρής  is  sufficient  to  establish  some  sort  of  relationship 
bjBtween  the  words;  for  λίΜαρός^  even  when  it  is  applied  to  bright, 
shining  substances,  immediately  refers  to  one  meaning  of  its  pnmitiT« 
λίπα  (cf.  77.  xvm.  596,  Od.  vu,  107 ;  below  §  461),  and  luu^^s  may 
have  denoted  originally  the  clammy,  viscous,  and  adhesive  nature  of 
oiL  Κ  there  is  really  an  affinity  between  Xtsucgog  and  λίχαρηξ^  and  if 
the  supposition  of  a  gufut  is  not  allowable,  the  difference  of  qoaotitT 
has  arisen  from  one  of  those  accidents  in  language  which  cannot  be 
properly  accounted  for  by  any  causes  known  to  us. 

457  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  ^έλω  and  βούλομίο,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  investigate  the  words  αίγλη,  άγλαός,  and  ίεγάλίο,  whidi 
Passow  assigns  to  this  root.  A  careful  investigation  will  show  ns  how 
far  this  is  the  case.  The  first  of  these  words  has  excited  some  interest 
from  an  ingenious  attempt  which  was  made  some  years  since  to  gire 
a  new  meaning  to  it  in  the  PhUoetetes  of  Sophocles  (v.  816).  The 
passage  runs  as  follows : 

"Ihcv  οδννας  άδαής,Ύπνε  d*  άλγέων, 

εναης  ημίν  ίλ^οΐζ 

evaifov,  εναίαη;  ωναξ' 

ομμαόί  δ*  άντέχοις  τάνδ'  αΐγλαν 

α  τέταχαί  χανυν. 
In  the  Rhe%ni8ches  Museum  (for  1828,  p.  125,  translated  in  the  PkU^ 
logical  Museum,  i.  p.  468),  Welcker  has  endeavoured  to  prove  froD 
Bekker's  Anecdota  (p.  354),  from  Hesychius,  and  from  PoUnx,  that 
in  the  passage  of  Sophocles  just  quoted,  αϊγλη  signifies  a  band  wbki 
Sleep  was  begged  to  continue  holding  before  the  eyes  of  the  slumber- 
ing hero.  In  a  subsequent  paper  (Bheinisch.  Mue,  for  1833,  p^  464, 
note  3)  he  has  made  some  additional  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  though  Welcker's  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Sophocles  is  characterized  by  his  usual  ingenuity,  there  axt 
serious  objections  to  it,  and  that  he  has  proved  nothing  except  thu 
αϊγλη  may  signify  a  glittering  band,  just  as  it  might  describe  atj 
other  brilliant  and  splendid  decoration^  or  as  the  phrase  ai)^jl£{v;|rpt«e(0 
^ΰάνφ  is  used  by  Pindar  to  describe  the  golden  fleece  (i^^A.iv.231  - 
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One  great  objection  to  the  application  of  this  sense  of  αίγλη  to  the 
line  of  the  Philoctetes  is,  that  in  the  other  two  passages  in  Sophocles 
ij^here  this  word  occurs  it  manifestly  bears  a  different  signification.  In 
the  CSd.  Tyr.  207, 

tag  te  ηνροφόρονς 
Αρτέμιδος  cci^Xas,  ξνν  cig 
AvxL  oQsa  δίάβύΗ — 

the  word  refers  to  the  two  torches  with  which  Artemis  is  represented 
on  ancient  coins.   In  the  Antigone,  610, 

Ιχγηρω  Sk  χρόνφ  δννά&να$  κατέχεις  ^Ολύμπου 
μαρμαρόεόόαν  αϊγλαν, 

the  epithet  shows  clearly  enough  that  οΛγλη  implies  nothing  but  the 

splendour  and  brightness  of  the  abode  of  the  gods.     It  might  be 

thought  that  this  last  passage  is  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  Welcker^s 

opinion^  and  ί1ι&ϊμαρμαρΟΒ00αν  ΰΛγληντβίβτΒ  to  the  band  of  snow  with 

which  Olympus  is  capped;  but  this  cannot  be:  μάρμαρος  was  not 

used  in  Sophocles'  time  to  signify  a  white  stone  more  than  any  other 

bright,  polished  stone.    The  word  μορόεις,  which,  as  Doderlein  justly 

remarks  (Lot.  Syn.  und  Etym,  n.  p.  81,  note),  is  connected  with 

μαρμ€ίΙρω,  is  used  as  an  epithet  to  earrings  in  Iliad  xiv.  183;  Od, 

xvm.  298,  and  it  is  certainly  not  hinted  in  either  passage  that  the 

stones  in  the  earrings  were  white.     Besides,  a  poet,  so  full  of  taste 

and  art  as  Sophocles,  would  never  have  expressed  such  an  allusion  in 

so  frigid  a  manner.     Our  chief  objection  to  Welcker's  interpretation 

of  the  Philoctetes  is  this,  and  we  think  it  is  decisive:  we  can  gather 

from  the  context  that  Sophocles  intended  to  use  the  word  in  its 

primitive  sense.     The  chorus  says  afterwards  (847)  in  a  parenthetical 

way — αλεης  ϋΛνος  led'kog^f  "  sleep  in  the  sunshine  is  good  for  our  pur- 

pose,'*  L  e.  because  it  is  very  sound.    If  this  was  a  common  opinion, 

it  was  natural  enough  for  the  chorus  to  pray  that  sleep  would  keep 

before  the  eyes  of  Philoctetes  the  light  of  the  sun  (οάίγλη)  which  was 

spread  over  them  and  prevented  him  from  waking.  That  αίγλη  refers 

to  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun  in  particular  may  be  gathered  from 

the  hints  of  the  lexicographers.  Anecd,  Bekkeriyj^,  354:  xol  τ]  dvola 

δε  fj  νπϊρ  τον  καχαχλυόμου  εΙς  Δελφούς  άπ(χγομένη  ΰάίγλη  l7ccdεϊτo 

(it  will  be  recollected  that  the  Delphian  god  was  also  the  god  of  the 

sun)  άλλα  xal  η  βελήνη.    Hesychius  has  the  following  articles:  ΑΙγ- 

λαηρ.  δ  ^Aoxkrpciog  (because  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo).    Αίγλης 

Χάριτες,  πιθανώς  Ιγ^εαλόγηόαν  τας  Χάριτας,  Αίγλης  xcd'HUot;, 

hiA  ταξ  Χάριτας  λάμπρος  είναι  δει,  and  Αίγλητην,  ΙπΙ&ενον 

ΆηπολλοΛνος,  where  Toup  quotes  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1716: 
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αίγλητην  [αν  Ινόχόπον  εΐνεχεν  αΐγλτις 
Φοΐβον  χεκλόμενοί. 

Let  us  add  a  remark  which  we  thiuk  is  also  of  some  importance.  It 
cannot  have  escaped  any  one  that  all  writers  are  apt  to  repeat  them- 
selves. Now^  although  we  are  told  that  Sophocles  published  the 
Philoctetes  31  years  after  the  Antigone^  it  cannot  be  believed  that  h« 
never  read  the  latter  again :  the  beautiful  chorus,  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted  (1.583  foil.),  must  have  been  constantly  in  his  miixL 
and  we  have  no  doubt  was  present  to  his  memory  when  he  wrote  the 
lines  in  the  Philoctetes  which  we  have  been  discussing.  A  line  or  tvo 
before  μαρμαρόεόβαν  αϊγλαν  the  following  passage  occurs  (600): 

vvv  γαρ  Ιόχάτας  νπίρ 

ρίζας  ο  xixaxo  φάος  Ιν  ΟΙδΙηου  δόμοις  χ.  τ.  JL 

It  will  readily  be  understood  what  train  of  thought  led  him  to  sub- 
stitute for  δ  rktccco  φάος  in  the  one  passage  the  perfectly  synonvmoos 
οΛγλαν  a  titaxta  which  we  find  in  the  other  (cf.  Plato,  Besp.  616  b; 
Sia  TCavrhg  rov  ονρανσν  τεναμένον  φως  εύθν),  and  how  the  ύγίτ^, 
which  occurs  so  shortly  after  in  the  Antigone,  became  mixed  up  in  the 
same  sentence  in  the  Philoctetes. 


458  To  return,  however,  from  this  disgression,  which  has  little  t ' 
do  with  the  etymology  of  αϊγλη  (and  that  is  the  point  we  have  no» 
to  discuss),  we  agree  with  Lobeck  (ad  Soph.  Aj,  40,  p.  97)  in  ckssicg 
αϊγλη  among  the  derivatives  from  αω,  or  as  it  should  be  wnttec. 
«ΡάΡω.  The  labials  may  be  recognised  in  Favonius  and  ropor,  ai^i 
perhaps  also  'ϋΐφάος=^φάΓος=^α^ος:  compare  the  Sanscrit  bka-rn^ 
with  φως,  φωτός  (above,  §  257).  The  ρ  in  vap-or  as  well  as  in  the 
cases  of  a  similar  insertion  which  he  mentions  (note  14):  δράω,  dge- 
πέτης\  θάω,  &άπω;  μίλος,  μετίλω;  οίείρω,  carpo,  τίάρχος;  χοΰυοζ, 
χόλπος-,  λ&ς,  lapis;  χάω,  capio;  τρέω^  trepidus;  περόνη,  χόρπηι  lu*\ 
lupercus;  are  all,  we  think,  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  other 
words  connected  like  αίγλη  with  αω  are  as  follows — ανω,  ανγη,  avoc 
άήρ,αΙ%ηρ,  αΐ^ω^  αΐ&ύόόα^  cestus,  αϊολος,  asstas,  aioofOj  αϊξ  (genitirtr 
£iXog),  αϊξ  (genitive  αϊγος),  and  αίγίς.  In  all  of  these  we  find  the  cogut^ 
ideas  of  blowing,  flaming,  shining,  flickering,  moving  rapidly.  That 
these  ideas  are  related  to  one  another  and  to  those  of  ''blowing**  or 
"the  motion  of  the  air,"  and  of  '*light''  or  "brightness,"  is  dear 
from  a  comparison  of  flare  with  flagrare ;  of  φαύλος  with /eiwr./e»^ 
tus  (above,  §  152);  of  λεν-κός  with  lev-is;  from  the  various  meaoin^? 
of  micare  and  "light;"  and  from  the  two  uses  of  »ax(u/&v66a  i'-- 
Pindar  {Pyth.  iv.  83,  v.  11).     We  have  shown  above  that  the  ste=- 
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jcc-  or  ka-f'y  which  enters  into  words  bearing  all  these  meanings, 
primarily  signifies  only  motion  in  general. 

459  To  this  class  of  words  then,  we  agree  with  Lobeck  in  refer- 
ring tbe  first  syllable  of  ccf-y-Aiy,  "the  light  of  the  sun";  and  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that  ά}/άλ1ω  and  αγλαος  are  derived  from  it:  that 
χγλαος^  at  least,  is,  appears  from  the  fact  that'^^Aati^,  one  of  the 
Grraces,  was  called  by  Hesiod  by  the  same  name  as  her  mother  Αϊγλη 
(Senear,  de  Benefic.  i.  3,  §  6).  We  consider  the  ending  to  be  a  formation 
of  the  pronominal  root  /a,  under  the  form  ga,  with  the  element  la, 
which  we  have  discussed  above,  and  we  proceed  to  show  that  whether 
it  appears  as  γε-λάω,  6B-kag,  ί-λη,  or  α-γ-λα-ος,  it  conveys  the  same 
general  notion  of  light  or  brightness.  In  Latin  th^  ideas  of  "shining" 
and  "laughter"  are  mixed  up  with  one  another:  renideo,  "to  throw 
back  light,"  a  by-form  oiniteo,  is  connected  in  meaning,  perhaps  in 
origin  with  video ,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  passages  (quoted  by 
Doderlein,  Lot.  Syn,  una  Etym,  n.  p.  73).    Catullus,  xxxix.  15: 

Renidere  usquequaque  te  nollem 
Nam  risu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  est. 

Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  60:    Tiberius  tonms  aut  falsum  rent  dens  mUtu, 

and  Acron  ad  Hor:  Carm,  u.  18,  2 :  Nidor  a  nimio  odore  dictum,  seu 

risu,  unde  et  renideo.    That  the  much  spoken  of  τίονχίων  χνμάταη/ 

άνηρι^μον  γέλαόμα  of  -ffischylus  (Prom.  90)  refers  to  the  infinitude 

of  glittering  spangles  which  one  may  observe  on  the  sea  when  a  gentle 

breeze  is  passing  over  it  in  sunny  weather,  must,  we  think,  have 

struck  every  reader  of  taste.    It  is  well  known  too,  that  in  modem 

French  the  epithet  rianty  or  "smiling,"  is  constantly  used  in  speaking 

of  landscapes,  &c.,  and  the  phrases  "a  cheerful  prospect,"  <fec.,  are  not 

uncommon  among  ourselves.  The  following  glosses  from  Hesychius  are 

conclusive  in  fiavour  of  the  opinion  that  the  ideas  of  merriment  and 

brightness  are  included  in  the  word  γελάω,  Γ  έλα  v.  αύγην  ηλίον. 

Γελεΐν.  λάμηπν,  άν^'είν.  There  is  no  occasion  to  read  here  ^έλαν,  as 

Toup  proposes  (Yol.  m.  pp.  400,  473),  any  more  than  in  JB^Acc.  ηλως 

χαί  ανγη  inch  Αατιώνων,  or  ιη^Ελη,  fjUov  αυλαία  rj  αυγή  (Timseus); 

the  Yj  β,  and  aspirate  in  these  words  represent  the  digamma,  as  does 

also  the  6  in  όέλας,  6ελήνη.   In  the  word  γαλήνη  the  leading  idea  is 

that  of  the  sunshine  or  brightness  which  invariably  accompanies  fine 

weather  in  the  East ;  the  same  idea  of  brightness  accounts  for  the 

other  meaning  given  to  this  word  by  Hesychius:   Γαλήνη,  rh  km- 

ΛΟλαξ/ον  εν  τ^  μεταλλείο:  του  αργύρου  χαη/ευομένου.    The  idea  of 

shining  whiteness  is  conveyed  also  by  the  word  γάλα,  "milk,"  and  by 

the  Sicilian  word  γέλα  (Lat.  gelus,  gelu),  "frost,"  which  according  to 

Lennep  {ad  Phalarid.  Ep.  106,  p.  308)  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 

YY 
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gloss  of  Hesydbiiis:  Κνελλη.  φίγγος^  αυγη^  φος,  χάχν^^  Vz^^ 
where  Ruhnken  (ad  Tim.  p.  96)  reads  ^jli;.  The reTiewer  of Nkbnbs 
History  of  Rome  (quoted  by  Goller,  de  Situ  et  Origine  Syraauarvm^ 
p.  150)  supposes  that  the  Sicilian  river  Gela  was  so  called  from  its 
coolness.  We  entertain  a  different  opinion.  When  we  remember  tkt 
the  dty  Gela  was  founded  by  the  Rhodians  (Thncyd.  vl  A\  who  irert 
near  enough  to  the  Triopian  promontory  to  be  influenced  by  theTno- 
pian  religion;  that  the  Triopian  rites  were  at  an  early  period  intro- 
duced into  that  dty  (Herod,  vn.  153);  that  one  of  the  Triopian  duties 
was  Apollo  (Herod,  l  144);  that  an  ancestor  of  Gelon,  one  TeliiKs 
of  the  island  of  Telos,  was  Hierophant  of  the  Triopian  rites  (Qerod. 
vm.  153))  and  that  this  office  remained  in  the  family  (Bdckh,  ad  S(loi 
Pindar,  p.  314);  finally,  that  the  Athenian  priest-tribe  was  called 
Γελεόντες*  (Arnold's  Thucydides,  YoL  i.  p.  659),  and  that  the  petrcia 
god  of  the  old  Athenians  was  ^jd^oXluav  «ίηρωος^  considered  ae  tk 
sun-god  (φαόΐ  τίνες  Ά^ηναΙου^  αυτόχ^ονίΐς  φννοί  mn  τούτο  γο- 
νέας Ιχειν  Γην  χαΙΉλίον,  ος  δ  αυτός  ε^ινΆπόλλοη^;  Sehluut. 
in  Plat.  Euthydem.  p.  369  Bekker);  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  du 
and  river  Gela,  as  well  as  the  two  kings  Gelo  and  HierOi  owed 
their  names  to  their  connexion  with  the  Triopian  worstiip  of  the 
bright  sun-god.  On  the  whole,  then,  αϊ'γ'λη=^Γά'^λη  or  ψα-γί-μ 
(for  the  change  of  place  in  the  semivowel  see  above»  §  116,  and  else- 
where) is  a  word  strongly  expressive  of  bright ,  gViiyiitig  light,  aod  if 
particularly  employed  to  signify  the  sun. 

460  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  the  latter  of  the  two  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  αΐ-γλη^  refers  not  only  to  ^li^t/  be- 
also  to  the  sense  of  ''seeing,''  as  in  Ιάω  and  β-λεαω ;  so  the  first  psrt 
of  the  word  expresses  not  only  "light"  or  ''brightoees,"  hat  alv 
"speaking"  {ψμι^  af-νω),  and  by  association  ''hearing"  (α&>;  «bore, 
p.  93).  The  connexion  between  "light"  and  the  faculty  of  "eeeing' 
is  sufficiently  obvious:  without  φως  there  could  be  no  οφΐ5(1^^« 
Sespub.  VI.  p.  507  d).  The  ideas  of  "speaking"  and  "light"  buu 
belong  to  the  more  general  one  of  manifestation.  The  etymokgic»• 
connexion  of  the  words  expressing  them  has  been  shown  by  A  ^^• 
Schlegel  (in  an  artide  in  the  Indiache  Bibliothek,  YoL  n.  p.  284X  v^' 
has  compared  the  Sanscrit  root  bhd,  "to  shine,"  with  the  Latin  ssc 
Greek  /(^ri,  9Vi^>  "*^  s*y•"  The  inflexions  of  the  latter  verb»  in  i:? 
Doric  form,  are  perfectly  identical  with  those  of  the  Sanscrit  hhi: 
thus  we  have 


*  Those  who  read  TeXioptBg^  must  remember  the  gio»  in  He^fchicN 
nUa,  vilea. 
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bha-ei  wcC'6l 

bha'ti  φοτχί 

bhd^mas  fpcc'uig 

bha-tha  φα'χέ 

bhd-^i  φα-ντί 

The  Greek  φαί-νω,  "to  shine,"  hears  the  same  relation  to  φά-μι^  that 
ccf-νω  does  to  the  Latin  aio  or  the  Greek  ημι,.  In  the  sense  "light" 
we  have  the  Sanscrit  hhds  and  the  Greek  φάοζ.  Although  the  root 
hhd  itself  never  signifies  "to  speak,"  we  have  with  that  signification 
the  root  bhashf  which  hears  the  same  relation  to  it  that  hrish  does  to 
hri  (ahove,  §  288).  Thus,  we  have  bhashati=loquitur ;  bhasha=: 
loquela^  dialectus;  bhd-shitam^aermo ;  bhashyam^cammentarius;  dvi- 
bhashin=ibiltnguis,  mterpres;  abhi'b?iaska=aUocutio ;  abhi-bhashin 
=aUoqui  solitus^  Ac  Δ  writer  in  Blackwood^ $  Mag,  Feb•  1840,  p. 
208,  compares  the  following  cognate  woids,  which  signify  ^^light^^ 
and  ^^sound^  respectively: 

claru8  κλέθ5 

dim  dumb 

swart  surdtis* 

lauter  loud. 

Not  altogether  unconnected  with  this  interchange  of  meaning  we 
have  two  compounds  with  dta,  one  of  which ,  though  referred  by  its 
etymology  to  a  root  expressing  distance  or  extent  in  space,  is  con- 
stantly used  to  denote  a  pealing  sound,  and  the  other,  though  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  a  shout  or  cry,  is  almost  invariably  employed 
as  a  synonym  of  μακρός.  These  adjectives  are  6ia7C(fv6iog,  connected 
with  δίΟΛεράω  (see  on  Pindar,  Nem.  rv.  51,  52),  and  δίωλύγιχ>ς^ 
which  contains  the  same  root  as  όλ-ολνγ^.  That  the  ideas  of  "loud- 
sounding,"  "heard  afar  off,"  and  "exhibiting  a  lengthened  vista  to  the 
eye,"  are  really  interchanged  in  these  words,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  passages.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Hom.  H,  vni.  227, 
xvn.  247:  ijv6ei;  δίΜπρύόιον;  Soph.  (Ed.  Col  1479:  δι^χΛρύόιος 
οκοβος',  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  258:  δΜΧΛρυ6ΐ7[ν  όλολχιγην.  On  the 
other  hand,  δι^ύλνγιοζ^  which  Hesychius  renders  ηχονν  Inl  TtoXv,  is 
explained  with  reference  to  its  usage  meaning  iscl  Λολν  δι,ψίον  (Ti- 
meeus,  Lex.  Plat.  p.  88,  where  see  Ruhnken):   and  though  a  later 


•  In  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvii.  5,  we  find  ntrdu»  color  for  "foint,"  "dull:" 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  meaning  claimed  for  αμβλύς ^  above, 
§  2 J  8.  So  also  fusca  vox  is  opposed  to  Candida  or  canora^  and  we  have 
the  phrase  infuscatur  ex  inopinato  of  the  nightingale*s  song  (Plin.  H.  N, 
X.  29,  43,  §  82). 

YY2 
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writer,  like  Libanius  (Vol.  iv.  p.  149  Reiske:  άνεβόηόεν  διωλνγωρ\ 
may  refer  to  the  lengthened  sound  originally  intended,  tliere  am  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  old  Attic  writers  the  word  is  quite  equiyalent  to 
the  adjectives  denoting  merely  length  or  extension  in  space :  see  e.  g. 
Plat.  Thecetet.  p.  162  a:  μΐίχρίι  χάί  δίωλνγισζ  φλναρίιι•  Legg,^ 
890  ε:  μτ[κη  ιάτίΧψοΛ  διωλύγια. 

*  461  In  the  dualism  of  the  Greek  mythology  the  Goddess  of  the 
Moon  appears  as  the  sister  of  Phoebus.  Her  name  in  connexioa  wuL• 
this  worship  is  ^g-Ai}-Vjy,  which  is  in  feet  only  another  form  of  y-jliy-^ 
Compare  nffOVGikHVy  ^οσυγελεϊν,  and  their  probably  original  fora 
χροό/ελεΐν  (Buttmann,  Lexilogus,  n.  p.  159).  In  the  Latin  l^ignage 
we  have  the  shorter  form  which  contains  only  the  element  kt-f-'*  com- 
pare ΙΛ-nay  WrC'By  with  <5£-Jli^,  λεν-χό^.  We  find  a  similar  abbre- 
viation in  the  Latin  lac-t-,  ''milk,''  L  e.  ''white  liquid,''  compared  witii 
th^  Greek  ya>La(-x-r)  (above,  §  212).  Whenever  in  cognate  language 
synonymous  words  exhibit  the  same  root,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  a  prefix,  we  may  generally  conclude  that  the  long» 
form  is  of  later  introduction,  the  additional  syllable,  which  is  gener&Uj 
of  pronominal  origin  (§  213),  being  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  greater 
emphasis  or  distinctness.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  tl» 
word  β'λίπ-ω,  γ-λαν^ς,  which  exhibit  the  labial  and  guttural  ele- 
ments respectively  of  the  pronominal  prefix  fa-,  are  more  recent  than 
the  simpler  derivatives  from  the  root  λε-  or  λε/-.  There  are  two 
words  of  considerable  interest^  which  contain  the  combined  elements 
ϋΒ'λα  or  γε-λα,  in  a  form  very  likely  to  escape  detection.  These  are 
άόελγής  and  6ι/yaL•είg.  The  former  word  was  derived  by  the  old» 
grammarians  from  the  town  oi  Σίλγη  in  Pisidia,  so  that  αβΙΧγεια 
was  presumed  to  denote  the  reverse  of  the  characteristics  of  that  town. 
This  etymology  needs  no  refutation;  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
*for  the  derivation  from  ^ίλγω,  which  is  so  confidently  proposed  by 
modem  lexicographers.  The  word  denotes  excess  of  any  kind;  for  it 
not  only  implies  moral  extravagance  and  outrage,  but  even  inordinate 
size;  thus  we  have  Arist.  Plut.  560:  Λΐονες  άβελγΰος,  "hi  beyond  all 
measure;"  and  Plat.  com.  fragm.  24  (n.  p.  288  Meineke):  )ΐρώς  aCaX- 
γότίερως^  "a  ram  with  enormous  horns."  But  these  are  secondary 
usages,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  primary  meaning  of  ir^£Jl- 
γης  is  properly  given  by  Hesychius  when  he  renders  it  άχόλαότοξ, 
άχά^'αρζος  the  latter  of  these  synonyms  pointing  to  the  form  of  oiXag^i 
which  appears  in  ΰελαγέο)^  "to  light  up,  to  illume;"  so  that  άόελγής 
primarily  means  "dark,  dirty,  foul,  unclean,  defiled."  This  etymology 
is  confirmed  by  the  relation  between  άόάλγη  (Hesych.  άβάλγαν  άμε- 
λείαν)  and  όαλαγεΐ (ΰίβΒγάϊ»χαρά66Η'  η  γαρ  φροντίς  Σάλα  λεγεζαί% 
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'^vlience  α6αλαγΒΐν  (Toup,m.  491)=αφρovrt<ytεM/(Hesycll.  Β,γ,αόάλ" 
Act!/).    Accordingly  α-όελγη^  and  ΰελαγ-εϊν  contain  really  the  same 
elements  as  γάλακ-τ  or  γλαυτιοξ.    The  other  word  Cι/yaL•dζ  is  un- 
cLoubtedly  derived  from  ul-S^cdog,  "the  fat  or  grease  of  a  hog,"  the 
first  syllable  being  the  root  of  6vg  (above,  §  222),  and  the  rest  of  the 
^word  being  this  combination  /ά-λα  or  γάλα.     The  use  of  oiycdoslg 
and  the  compound  vtO'6lγaL•g  (Pind.  OL  m.  4)  to  signify  generally 
that  which  is  bright,  glittering,  glossy  and  shining,  must  be  compared 
with  that  oi  hxagog,  which  properly  speaking  means  "shining  from 
being  smeared  over  with  oil,"  but  which  is  used  to  signify  "brightness" 
in  general,  as  in  the  epithet  h^agayatv^,  of  a  bright  gold  frontlet 
(above,  §  456).     The  original  meaning  of  the  epithet  was,  however, 
quite  obvious  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  for  Aristophanes  ridicules  the 
phrase  XcTCaQccg  'Adip/ag,  maintaining  that  the  poet  who  used  it  ap- 
plied to  the  city  a  compliment  better  suited  to  a  jar  of  anchovies 
(άφύων  τψην  TCSQtailfag,  Acham.  640).    And  the  older  poets  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  "glossy  tunics  are  shining  vdth  oil"  (Hom.  H. 
xvra.  596:   xjxwvag  ίμα  CtlX^ovtag  ίλαίω),   or  that  "liquid  oil 
trickles  off  the  close  warped  linen"  (Od.  vn.  107:  τοαιροόέων  όθο- 
νίσίν  αΛολεΙβεναί,  vyghv  ?Aatov),  just  as  the  Latin  poets  say:  ignis 
relucet  a  galea;  vestes  ardent;  and  the  like. 

462  To  return  to  the  shorter  form,  we  have  the  three  meanings 
"to  see,"  "to  take,"  and  "to  wish,"  expressed  by  one  word  Λα/ω.  At 
a  subsequent  period  the  root  Fa  was  prefixed  to  that  word,  and  different 
modifications  of  it  were  employed  to  express  the  same  three  different 
meanings.  For  the  first  sense  "to  see,"  we  have  β-λ^-ω,  γ-λαν-όύω, 
and  for  the  cognate  idea  of  light,  we  have  βέλα,  γέλα,  6ίλccg,  and  ελη. 
For  the  second  meaning  "  to  take,"  we  have  β-λάτζ-τω,  γίν-το  {Iliad. 
vm.43,  xm.  241,  xvm.  476),  ίλεϊν^  and  for  the  cognate  word  "hand" 
we  have  ^^^-^^(for  the  ν  compare  Alcman^s  κέν-το  for  xiAcro^Eustath. 
p.  658,  29).  And  for  the  third  meaning  "to  wish,"  we  have  the  com- 
mon word  %'ίλ'ω,  which,  with  the  d'iv-ag  just  mentioned,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  0έ'λag,  έ-λεΐν,  that  the  equally  common  %'άλα06α  does 
to  the  older  form  όάλαόΰα  (Κδη  ad  Greg.  Cor,  p.  300),  and  to  6άλog, 
βολεύω,  όαλάβόω,  αλς,  &c.,  still  used  by  the  best  writers.  We  think 
2kίλaμlv'g,  as  the  name  of  an  island,  is  also  connected  with  ^άλα66α; 
so  also  όαλαόόομέδων  in  Alcman's  Ionics  a  minore : 
'Ινώ  6αλα00ομί8ον6\  αν  ajth  μα6%ών 
φίΛτεν  q>axLg  γαλα07[ΐΑ}ν  MεL•κkiμav, 
as  emended  by  Porson  (Gaisford's  Hephcestion,  p.  337).  And  we  may 
compare  Σεμέλη=  Θεμέλη\  Welcker,  Gotterlehre,  i.  p.  536.  The  labial 
element  of  the  original  digamma  is  still  preserved  in  the  Latin  volo. 
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463  Before  we  proceed  to  invesiigaie  the  origin  of  βσυΙιψ4α^  ϋ 
will  be  proper  to  inquire  how  hr,  in  its  actual  use  by  the  beet  writm^ 
it  agrees  with  or  differs  from  ^έλω,  or  rather  έ-θέΛα»,  as  tiie  word  is 
written  by  the  epic  poets,  by  Pindar,  and,  with  tiie  exoeption  ef 
phrases  like  d  ^&έλει$,  by  the  prose  writers  in  generaL 

The  distinction  between  έ&έΛο  and  jSovAofuo,  giv^i  by  Bnttanaim 
(Lexilog.  l  p.  26),  will  certainly  not  hold  any  where  but  in  Homov 
and  we  do  not  beliere  that  it  obtains  eyen  there.  He  ie  qmte  righl 
in  his  general  statement  Uiat  l^iJUti;  means  '^  to  be  wining,*^  and  fk^i- 
Xse^ca,  ''to  wish;**  that  is  the  distinction  which  preyails  throngbosl 
the  Greek  writers:  in  his  application,  however,  he  is  not  only  wroi^ 
but  inconsistent.  Let  us  torn  to  the  first  passage  wbidi  he  quotes 
from  Homer;  it  is  taken  from  Friam^s  answer  to  Hecuba,  when  die 
tries  to  dissuade  him  frt>m  going  to  ransom  the  dead  body  of  Hedar. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech  (v.  217),  he  says:  μη  μ*  Ι^έλοντ 
Uvea  xatB(jVxavB,  which  means  *^  do  not  detain  me,  for  I  will  go ;"  and 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  Bnttmann  he  says,  "if  it  be  destined  that  1 
die  by  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  I  am  not  merely  willing,  it  is  my  widi: 

ccirtlxa  γάρ  με  xataxtdveuv  *^4χιλλ^ 

άγκίκς  iXovx'  Ιμον  vtov,  έπην  γόου  εξ  ίρσν  είην* 

for  Ι  wish  that  Achilles  would  slay  me,  after  I  have  taken  my  son  in 
my  arms  and  wept  my  fill."  In  the  passage  from  the  Odyssey  it  is 
not  true  that  βσύλενοΑ  implies  a  mere  acquiescence  in  the  wul  of 
others;  the  wise  goddess  Athena  tells  Telemachus,  that  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  a  woman  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  her  husband,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  and  that  it  is  her  earnest  desire  to  further  his  inter- 
ests as  much  as  possible.  Why  the  third  passage  was  quoted  we 
cannot  see,  for  it  so  obviously  means  an  active  though  fruitless  desire, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  BereitwUligkeit — "the  being  ready 
and  willing** — which  he  says  is  implied  in  βούλομεα^  It  certainly  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  βονλομαι  should  be  used  by  Homer  in 
speaking  of  the  gods,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  use 
of  all  other  writers.  One  would  think  that  wUl^  rather  than  desire, 
would  naturally  be  attributed  to  a  superior  being.  We  must  recol- 
lect, however,  that  Homer's  gods  were  very  second-rate  personages, 
who  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  receive  wounds  from  mortal 
men;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  if  we  find  desire,  and  all  other 
human  feelings,  attributed  to  them«  In  Demosthenes,  Sv  ^εϊ>ς  lOiJlg, 
**if  it  be  the  will  of  God,"  is  a  common  phrase  (see  for  example, 
Philipp.  L  42,  and  Herald.  Animadv.  ii.  5);  and  in  Olynth.  i.  23,  he 
puts  ΙθέΑο),  as  applied  to  the  gods,  and  βσνλομαι^  &β  applied  to  man, 
in  direct  opposition:  δοχΗ  S*  ϊμοιγε,  ά  ίνδρες  ^ji^ijvaioi,  dei|av  oim 
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bI^  μακράν,  av  οι ζε&εοΙ&έλω6ίχάίϋμεΐςβσύλη<5%'ε,  And  so  we  hare 
in  I^lato,  Legg.  vu.  p.  799 Ε :  d  ^sbg  iOiXoi;  and  in  Legg,  ra.  p.  688 ε : 
^cci/  θδί>5  l^Xjj,  There  are  three  passages,  one  in  Euripides,  and  two 
in  Plato,  in  which  ί%{λω  and  βούλομ<χι  are  so  directly  opposed,  that 
^^^e  cannot  mistake  the  distinction  between  them  if  we  would.     In  the 
Tphigenia  in  Aulide  (v.  336),  Menelaus  says  to  Agamemnon: 
βούλομνα,  di  σ'  εξελέγξαι,  καΐ  6υ  μήτ^  6(^γηζ  ϋτίο 
άηστρεπον  τάλη^ές,  σΰτε  τίοχατενω  Uav  εγώ. 
οίυθ•'  Ζτ*  ε6Λού8αζεζ  αρχενν  ^avatSai^  Λρδ^ΤΕΙων, 
τω  δσκεΐν  μεν  ονχΐ  χρύζοη^^  τω  δε  βούλεόξ^αι  ξ^ελων, 

χ.  r.  λ. 
Tlie  two  passages  from  Plato  are  as  follows;  Legg,  nc  p.  863  b:  ηδο- 
Ί^ν...φαμ£ν.,.ηράζτειν  δ  τι  τίερ  αν  αντηξ  η  βονληόις  ίΐ^ελήόγ• 
Hespublicay  ιν.  ρ.  437  β:  τΐ  ουν\  ην  S*  ΐγώ'  δίίΙ>ην  χαΐ  Λενντ(ν  Tuxi 
oAcD^  τΐίζ  ΐΛΐ^μία^^  χαΐ  αν  τ  ο  Ι^έλειν  χαΐτο  βούλεΰ&αί,  ου 
τεάντα  ταύτα  dg  Ικεΐνά  ay  αν  ^είης  τα  εϊδη  τα  νυν  δη  λεχ%'ίντα; 
οίον  άεΐ  την  του  Ιτίί^νμουντος  ψυχην  ούχΙ  ήτοι.  Ιφίεό^αι  φήΰεις 
ΙχεΙνου  ου  αν  Ιια^νμ^^  η  Λροϋάγεόέ'αι  τούτο  ο  &νβούληταΙ  οίγε- 
νέό^αί^  1j  αί,  χαθ•'  Ζΰον  Ι^'έλει,  τι  ot  Λοριΰ^ηναν,  Ιηινενειν  τοντο 
TCgbg  αυτήν,  ω6Λερ  τι,νος  ίραηώντοζ^  ίπορεγομ^ηρ/  της  γενέόεως-,  In 
all  these  three  passages  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  βούλομαι,  and  βού- 
ληΟίζ  refer  to  the  desire  or  wishing  for  a  thing,  while  Ι^ίλω  is  restricted 
to  the  mere  will  or  willingness.  In  regard  to  Ι^ελναν  αρχπν  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Euripides,  it  is  evident  from  the  perfectly  similar  sentence  in 
Plato's  Politicise  (p.  299  b),  that  the  mere  willingness  or  acquiescence  in 
the  o£&ce  is  implied:  "pretending  to  have  no  desire  for  the  office,  but 
in  real  wishes,  in  regard  to  his  ambition,  being  perfectly  willing  to 
undertake  it."  The  words  of  Plato  are  ούχουν  8  y  Ι^ίλων  χαϊ  ίχών 
Iv  τοις  τονούτοις  αρχειν  διχοαότατ^  αν  δτιουν  ηάϋχοι  χαΐ  αηοτί- 
οηη;  where  the  meaning  is,  "he  who,  willingly  and  of  his  own  accord, 
&c.,"  as  in  the  Protagoras  (p.  335  a):  Ζτν  ουκ  Ι&ελήΰοι  έχων  είναι 
άηοκρινόμενος  δναλεγε6%'αί — "will  not  be  willing  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned."   We  do  not  recollect  one  instance  in  the  good  Greek  writers 
in  which  βούλομαι  and  ίθέλο  are  confused;  they  are  as  distinct  in 
meaning  and  origin  as  the  German  correlatives  umnschen^  which  ans- 
wers to  the  former,  and  woUen,  which  translates  the  latter. 

464  It  is  a  common  opinion  (see  Doderlein,  Syn.  und  Etym,  v. 
56,  and  Passow,  s.  υ,  θέλω),  that  βούλομαι,  another  form  of  which  is 
jJoAofuu,  bears  the  same  relation  to  ^ίλω^  that  volo,  volt,  volebantj 
volent,  do  to  velle,  velim^  and  υιβ  for  velis,  and  that  the  β  and  0"  are 
interchanged  like  φ  and  ^  in  φήρ  and  Ο^ρ,  and  ν  and  θ  in  venari 
and  ξ^ίΐραν\  it  is  also  suggested  tiiat  the  change  from  ε  or  ο  to  ov  is 
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explained  by  the  transition  from  the  Italian  volere  to  the  Fr^ich  vonJeir. 
It  is  of  course  easy  to  add  a  comparison  of  the  Teutonic  roots,  ιήήά 
really  correspond  to  fsX-,  but  which  have  generally  been  tiMedia 
a  nearer  relationship  with  /Sovilofua;  such  are  the  Gothic  vUjan^  A.S. 
vUnian,  0.  S.  toiUian,  0.  H.  G.  wellan,  N.  H,  G.  tooUen,  EngLictiL 
If  we  had  no  other  means  of  proving  it,  this  vrord  βσνλομ/(α  ak» 
in  its  relation  to  θέΛω,  might  serve  to  convince  ns  of  ihe  watkaeaas 
of  confining  the  functions  of  comparative  philology  to  a  mere  jozta- 
jj^sition  of  prima  facie  resemblances'^.  On  all  sides ,  ^έλω  ^xveeat 
correspondences  of  signification  to  words  containing  the  root  fu-, 
with  which,  we  have  seen ,  it  has  an  obvious  etymological  connezios; 
whereas  βονλ-ομξα,  with  its  two  labials  and  heavier  vowel  o,  is  no  ka 
distinct  etymologically  from  the  root  fsX- ,  than  it  is  different  in  sig- 
nification from  the  verb  θέ^Ιο.  And  first,  let  us  consider  the  lengtb- 
ened  form  ΙθέΑιο.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  in  the  Greek  langmi^ 
the  oldest  verbs  were  very  frequently  reduplicated  forms  of  those  b 


♦  The  comparisoo   of  βονλομαι  with   these  Teutonic   roots   and  with 
ro/b,  and  the  reference'of  νέλω  to  a  forced  Sanscrit  afiKnity,  which  we  isd 
in  Benfey's  yolaminous  work  {WurzeUexicon^  Berlin  1839 — 42,   i.  320,  u- 
828,  350),  supply  an  illustration  of  the  total  want  of  any  thing  like  a  rol 
insight  into  Uie  structure  of  language  which  that  author   eTerywbere  dil• 
plays.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  industry  has  been  veiy  great,  asd 
that  he  has  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  crude  materials ;  we  hear  too, 
from  our  German  friends,  that  he  is  a  very  good  Sanscrit  scholar;  bat  be 
exhibits  no  acquaintance  with  the  higher  departments  of  claaaical  leami^ 
and  he  deals  with  the  Greek  words  as  if  there  were  no   means  of  d»- 
tinguishing  between  the  root  and  the  formatiye  affix.    To  take  one  example^ 
the  interesting  word  ^mup^og  is  referred  to  the  root  ^="to  bring  forth," 
and  the  last  part  confidently  is  indentified  with  άν^ος  ('*der  letxte  TbdJ 
des  Wortes  ist  ohne  alien  Zweifel  &ψ9ος:''    i.  p.  413).    Now   there  are 
many  purely  Greek  words  ending  in  -ιν&ος,  which  is  merely  a  formatife 
affix  of  pronominal  origin  (above,  §  263).    The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
therefore  ^an-  as  in  the  Latin  vac-cinium;   and  we  recognise   this  in  ^ 
root  of  vcnt-ίζω  (=ύΒτΙζω,  Hesych.),  and  in  a  number  of  Teutonic  roots 
signifying  softness  or  pliability,   e,  g.  iretcAe,  Λ.  S.  wake,  &c.     We  ire 
sure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cognate  Iri$y  that -the  plant  derives  its  name 
from  the  mythological  personage.  Now  Benfey  himself  has  seen  that  I^iff=^ 
/"ϊρις  means  primarily  the  curved  rainbow  (ii.  302),  and  it  is  equally  ^ 
tain  to  us  that  in  the  old  elementary  religion  of  the  Laconians,  from  which 
the  legend  of  Hyacinthus  is  derived  (see  MuUer,  Dor,  i.  p.  374,  who.  how- 
ever derives  the  name  frpm  the  flower),   the  beautiful  youth  slain  by  tibfi 
di$cua  of  Apollo  is  merely  a  type  of  the  rainy  spring,  whose  tender  flowers 
are  wet  with  the  moisture   of  heaven,   and  which  falls  a  victim  to  the 
powerful  orb  of  the  sun-god.    So  that  the  Ir%$  or  "rainbow"  and  the  ffif^ 
cinihuB  or  "watery  flower"  are  equally  symbolic  of  the  triumphs  of  the  gret* 
God  of  day.    If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  and  if  the  explanation  o^ 
va%iv&og  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Wurzeliexicon  ( and  we  think  thst  i^ 
is),  what  is  the  use  of  the  book,   except  to  show  that  classical  scholsr* 
ship  is  still  the  best  and  safest  basis  of  operations  for  the  general  phi- 
lologer? 
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common  use.     Now,  it  has  been  observed ,  that  a  number  of  verbs, 
^wbicli  in  the  oldest  state  of  the  language  were  digammated,  also  in 
the  old  language  appear  with  an  initial  £  in  the  present  tense  (for 
example,  Ιίλδομαι,  ίέλτίομαί,  Η^ω,  ίειδόμενος,  Ιΐόχω\  Buttmann's 
Ληβ/ύΤιτΙ,  Sprl,  §  112,  Anm.  23);  which  is  merely  a  mutilated  redu- 
plication (Buttmann,  §  82,  3,  note).    To  this  class  we  refer  Ιΐ&έλω= 
υΤέλω^   and  consider  it,  on  the  principle  mentioned  just  before,  as 
standing  for  the  reduplicated  form  ftftho.    The  only  difference,  in 
fact,   between  1%ίΧω  and  Ιίλδομοί  is,  that  1%ίλω  has  lost  only  one 
digamma,  and  Ηλδομοα  has  lost  both;  the  preservation  of  the  one 
diganima  in  ίΐ^έλω  is  due,  we  conceive,  to  the  very  common  occurrence 
of  tlie  word  from  the  earliest  times. 

Again,  no  one  can  doubt  that  ίλεΐν  and  ξλχειν  are  connected. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  obvious  from  a  comparison  of  the  glosses 

Γέλλαί,  χΙλαι\  Έλλίζων,  χίλλων  (Hesychius);  and  the  Latin  vello 

(all  which  bear  the  sense  of  ελτίΒίν)^  with  the  common  uses  of  iSLslv, 

The  connexion  of  ελτίπν  with  ηλαχάνη  is  acknowledged  by  every  one 

who  has  readButtmann's  paper  on  the  ^Αεκτροι/ (compare  xtivsg  ίλχψ 

tiJQSg,  Phanias,  Ep,  4,  5).    Now  Hesychius  has  the  following  glosses : 

Γέλγη'  6  φώΛος  xal  βάμματα,  at  ρακτ οι  καΐ  κτένες  (on  the  first 

part  see  Toup,  Emendationes,  iv.  p.  106);  Πλγια*  ηίνη.  βτζά^η, 

χονρόλια.  From  these  we  infer  that  there  were  other  words  connected 

with  weaving  and  spinning  also  derived  from  έλκω:  for  the  change  of 

the  κ  into  γ  is  hardly  worth  noticing.    Besides  all  this,  we  have  the 

common  word  %'έλγ(0,ί1ιβ  primary  signification  of  which  is  "to  enchant,^' 

'*to  act  upon  by  charms.'*     That  in  this  sense  it  was  nothing  more 

than  a  synonym  for  έλκω  appears  from  the  following  considerations. 

The  principal  instrument  in  magic  among  the  Greeks,  especially  for 

love-charms,  was  the  wry-neck,  ΐϋγ^,  a  little  bird  which,  when  fastened 

to  a  metal  wheel  and  turned  round  like  an  άτρακτος,  was  thought  to 

have  a  δύναμις  ελκτική.    Thus  Pindar  says  (Nem.  iv.  35):   ΐνγγι  d* 

έλκομαι  ητορ  νονμψία  ^ιγέμεν,  and  Theocritus,  π.  17:  ΐνγξ,  ξλκε  τυ 

τψον  Ιμόν  Λοτϊ  δώμα  Thv  άνδρα.  Conversely,  we  find  Sbiuv  ϊνγγα 

IfU  τινι,  and  the  word  ξλκπν  is  sometimes  used  absolutely  for  "to 

entice,"  just  like  Ι&έλγω»    Thus  we  have  in  Philostratus,  Imagg.  i.  4, 

p.  769:  αότίάξβται  rbv  %'άνατον  καλώ  και  ηδεΐ  τω  ομματι  κ<ά  οίον 

ΰηνον  ϊλκοντι.  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Jacobs,  Anth,  Pal,  m.  p.  664, 

in  a  note  on  the  words  of  Philippus: 

&ς  ΙταηερκάζΗς  μιαρα  τριχΐ^  νυν  φίλον  ^λχων, 
την  καλάμην  δωρ^,  δούς  ίτέροις  τδ  Ο'έρος. 

He  also  cites  Lysias,  de  Eratosth.  Cctde,  p.  191  Bekker,  where  είλκες 
bears  a  different  meaning,  i.  e.  that  of  the  Latin  vellicare.    We  have 
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the  verb  ίλχω  in  connexion  with  χεί^ω  in  Plato,  Besp,  τ.  p.  458  is 
and  with  this  verb  and  χολαχεύω  in  vn.  p.  583  d:  ovxow  χαά  Slim 
ΙναντΙα  τούτων  ίχιτηδεύματα  ηδονας  Ιχονχα^  α  χολαχ&ία  piv  i^per 
tiiv  ψυχί^ν  xci  ehtu  Ιφ'  iawa,  xiUitu  S*  ov  voifg  xta  hxyom  pi- 
τρίους.  That  this  primary  notion  of  i^ym  and  ελχω  was  «xmneeled 
with  the  idea  of  ίλεΐν,  βαλέΐν,  is  shown  by  the  ty  6y  λι^φθέντε^  Bj^ 
of  Aristophanes  (LyHstr,  1110),  where  Pindar  would  haye  wnttee 
iixopevoi•  The  relation  between  ^έλγπν  and  SJbcHV  is  £utber  sbovn 
by  a  comparison  of  the  forms  ^Ηλγψρον  and  aht^^goVi  ^ελχτϋΒος 
and  ilxrutog,  ^Μίχνήρ  and  ίλχψήρ. 

465  We  must  also  say  something  of  the  adjective  Οίλεμος,  wiadb 
occurs  only  in  the  following  passage  of  .Slsdiylns  (SuppL  1006): 

Λοτϋψουζ  δ\  dt  due  χώρ<ι$ 
ί&έλεμον  πώμα  χίονόίν^    - 
πολύτεχνοι,,  L•πaρoΐs  χεύ- 
μαΰί  γαΐαό 
τόδε  μΗλΐ66οντεζ  ουδας, 

where  the  Chorus  is  not  speaking  of  the  Nile  (as  Passow  snppoeee), 
but  of  the  rivers  of  ArgoHs,  in  opposition  to  the  river  of  Egypt.  The 
glosses  of  Hesychius  are  (1)  ^ίλεμον.  οίχτρόν.  ηόυχον.  (2)  ^eli- 
μως.  {]6ύχίος.  οίχτρώς.  (3)  ^ελερόν.^ελχτόν^  Tud  το  ^iXyov  τα 
δμμίχτα  ίπΐ  χαχώόει.  In  the  first  two,  we  must  substitute  φΟΰορ,  ψι- 
Uatg,  for  οΙχτρόν,  οίχτρω^,  just  as  ^έλητρον  ("errore  pro  ^έλχτροψ,'' 
Pors.  not.  MS.)  is  afterwards  rendered  φίλτρον.  The  third  gloss  is 
also  corrupt:  we  must  read  θεΛχτροι/,  %'ελχτόν,  <fec.  The  other 
meaning,  ijovxoVy  is  clearly  that  borne  by  %'ίλεμον  in  the  passage  <^ 
^schyius;  this  sense  has  been  derived  from  θέλω  in  much  the  same 
way  as  that  of  ίχηΧος  from  έχων,  which  we  pointed  out  before  (above, 
§  273):  the  word  can  hardly  be  compared  with  γη  lQiXov6a  and  to- 
lentia  rura,  quoted  from  Xenophon  ((Econ,  v.  12)  and  Virgil  (Georg. 
Π.  500)  by  Toup  (Iknend.  in  Suid.  L  p.  285). 

466  We  believe,  then,  that  βονλομεα,  has  no  etymological  con- 
nexion with  ΙΟ'έλω.  This  at  least  we  consider  certain,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  derivation  we  are  about  to  propose  for  the  fonner 
word.  Every  student  is  aware  that  there  are  many  words  in  the 
Greek  language  which  begin  with  the  syllable  ^ot;-.  In  most  of  these 
words  it  is  customary  to  explain  this  prefix  from  a  gloss  in  Hesy- 
chius: Bov.  τ6  μίγα  χαϊ  πολ\)  δηλοΐ,  Αάχωνες,  Thus  βουλφία  ia 
translated  "violent  hunger,"  βούπεας,  '*a  big  boy."  We  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  Hesychius  assigns  this  prefix  to  the  Laconians. 
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Ve    attach  no  weight  to  the  etymological  guess-work  of  Plutarch 
Sytnpos.  tl  8):  ri)  μεν  ovv  βούλιμον  ld07C€i  μβγαν  η  δημόΰισν  άηο- 
^ημΜίνενν  χαΐ  μάλιΟτα  naq  ημΐν  τοις  Αίολενόί  αντί  τσυ  βχώΛ 
CQ€9μίvoιg'  ου  γαρ  βονλιμον,  άλ^  τίονλιμον  οίον  Λολύλψον  ηαλαν 
^νσμάξομεν.  We  believe  thatHesyohius  had  some  good  reason  for  attri- 
buting this  prefix  to  theLaconians ;  what  this  reason  was  we  will  endea- 
vour to  show.  The  Spartan  youth  were  divided  into  classes,  which  bore 
tlie  same  names  as  their  flocks  and  herds,  that  is,  were  called  after  the 
first  objects  of  classification  in  a  primitive  state.   The  larger  divisions 
^were  termed  ayiXcUy  a  word  generally  applied  to  herds  of  oxen ;  the 
smaller  IXccij  a  word  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  denoting  a  troop  of 
borse.    There  are  two  analogous  adverbs  corresponding  to  these  two 
words,  άγΒληδόν  and  ΐΧαδον,  both  used  by  very  old  writers.    Now  it 
appears  that  in  Sparta  the  αγέλη  was  ci^lled  βουα  (=άγέλη  TCalSiOV 
Hesych.);  and  its  chief  was  termed  βονάγορ  (=άγΒλάρχης,  6  της  αγέ- 
λης άρχων  ηαΐς,  Αάτιωνες,  Hesych.).   From  the  form  βαγός^  which  is 
found  in  Laconian  inscriptions,  Bdckh  is  disposed  to  infer  that  the  υ  of 
βονάγορ^  which  is  also  written  βoaγ6ςy  represents  the  initial  digamma 
of  the  termination  {Corpus  Jnscript  VoL  i.  p.  612).  It  appears  to  us, 
fix>m  the  form  βονα^  that  the  digamma  must  have  belonged  to  the 
first  part  of  the  compound.     There  are  two  other  words  referring 
immediately  to  this  political  division :    Bovoa.  αγέλη — τετάχα^  cd 
βονοαι,,  άντΙ  τον  βουόόαι  κ.τ.λ.  Etym.  Magn,^  according  to  the  admi- 
rable emendation  of  Hemsterhuis;  and  0νμβοναδεΐ.  ναερμαχεΐ.  Αά- 
xiovfg  (Hesychius).  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  syllable  βου-  in  these 
words  is  the  element  of  β(Λς,    If  so ,  the  name  given  in  Sparta  to  a 
body  of  young  men  was  literally  the  same  as  that  borne  by  a  herd  of 
oxen.  The  connexion  of  βο^ή^  "the  war-shout,"  vdth  βους  and  βοΐνς^ 
has  been  mentioned  above.     We  have  here  a  transition  from  agricul^ 
tural  to  political  ideas,  just  as  the  step  in  that  case  was  from  agricul- 
ture to  war.     We  have  endeavoured  to  show  on  a  former  occasion 
that  military  arrangements  were  the  basis  of  all  the  organization  of 
a  Doric  state,  so  that  the  transition  is  the  same  in  both  cases.     It 
might  be  asked  whether  the  word  βνμβοναδεί  means  "to  shout  toge- 
ther," from  the  one  meaning,  or  "to  herd  together,"  from  the  other; 
from  whichever  of  the  two  meanings  it  is  derived,  it  is  evidently  a 
synonym  for  βοη^εΐ^  and  as  such  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
supposition,  that  the  digamma  appeared  in  βο^η.    We  recognise  the 
same  meaning  in  βουγάΐος^^βο/^-γάϊς,  "delighting  in  battle."  That 
the  first  syllable  of  βσύβρωότις  and  βονΛρηότις  refers  to  cattle  is 
generally  acknowledged,  and  the  same  connexion  with  βους  is  admitted 
in  βσύχιλος  λεψών  {ΜΒ6ή.8ηρρΙ  540),  compared  with  the  [««ομανί]ς 
Ιεψάν  of  Soph.  Aj.  143.    A  /Jo^rcog  was  a  boy  of  the  βονα^  or  "of 
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the  herd."    Now  when  we  reflect  that  the  JEolian  form  of  βί^νΐ^ι  in« 
βόλλη](τηη  βούλτις  imh  ΑίοΗων  βόλλας  9τρο<^α^ορ£ΐΜ>μ£ν^,Ρ1ιχϊβπ:&, 
QtuBSt,  Rom.  p.  228),  when  we  call  to  mind  that  we  hare  in  old  Lack 
both  boo  and  bovo,  both  boarius  and  bovarius,  both  boatim  ai^  ^e- 
<tm,  and  that  there  were  two  old  towns  on  the  Appian  way,  Lt.k, 
the  midst  of  the  old  Pelasgian  population  of  Italy,  one  called  BoL•, 
the  other  BovUlas,  and  that  bovile  is  the  old  Latin  for  an  ox-etaH,  wt 
can  hardly  refuse  to  adopt  an  explanation  of  βονλη,  whidi,   wink  L• 
accounts  for  βόλομϋο^  as  well  as  βουλομ4α,  is  consistent  and  iift4^HgiH*' 
in  every  other  respect.   Only  suppose  that  βονλη  means  an  asseml^. 
that  it  is  another  form  of  βουα^  which  we  have  seen  applied  to  mei^ 
and  we  have  every  point  about  βονλομ(α  satisfjEu^rily  explaiiKed.    ic 
may  be  asked,  How  can  a  word  which  means  an  assembly  come  to 
signify  "a  desire  of  the  mind**?     We  might  just  as  well  ask,  wtj 
άγων  J  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  a  place  of  assembly  (for  exg&- 
pie,  Hiad  vn.  298),  afterwards  came  to  signify  not  only  the  ^j^esnkij 
itself,  but  the  object  of  a  particular  kind  of  assembly  (public  gam^); 
also  a  fit  and  proper  time  for  any  thiog  (see  Valckenaer  od  Ph^Bma. 
591);  and,  finally,  the  violent  emotions  of  an  agitated  mind  (Thncrd. 
vn.  71);  or,  to  take  a  case  exactly  in  point,  it  might  as  well  be  askc 
why  consilium,  which  originally  meant  nothing  but  a  coming  togeth 
just  as  exailium  means  a  going  out,  should  not  merely  signify  ^ 
assembly  of  men  who  have  come  together  to  deliberate,  but  also  bear 
every  other  sense  of  βονλή.    This  derivation  explains  a  great  many 
peculiarities  about  the  word  βονλομείΐ.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  os 
why  it  is  a  deponent  verb,  why  it  has  no  active  form.     We  think  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  βονλη  is  antecedent  to  the  v^: 
βovL•μ4Xh  therefore,  is  properly  "I  am  one  of  a  βουλή"  i.e.  βσνλεύω^ 
save  that  βονλενω  always  expresses  a  more  decided,  ddiberate  purpose 
than  βονλομαι^  which  j  in  its  original  sense,  perhaps  bore  the  same 
relation  to  βουλενω  that  the  deponent  consilior  does  to  the  ac^ye 
consulo. 

467  From  such  a  noun  as  βονλη  one  would  expect  to  have  a  verb 
βονλάω,  as  from  τιμή,  τιμάω,  and  indeed  we  find  traces  of  snch  a  verb 
in  all  the  tenses  but  the  present; — thus  we  have  βονλήόομεα^  βεβον- 
λημ€α,  ηβονλή^ην.  The  same  sort  of  expectation  is  entertained  and 
justified  with  regard  to  Ι^έλω,  the  oldest  form  of  which  (as  we  have 
rendered  probable)  is  /εΛω :  for  we  have  ί^^ελήόω,  ή&έληΰα.  We  be- 
lieve the  loss  of  the  derivation-syllable  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
very  common  use  of  the  present  tense  of  both  verbs;  it  is  this  tense 
alone  that  is  employed  as  a  mere  auxiliary.  With  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liarity in  the  augment  of  the  aorist  ήβουλή^&ην,  we  think  Buttmaim*s 
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s  explanation  is  satisfactory.  He  observes  (ad  Plat  Georgiam  ed  Hein, 
Morf,  p.  522),  that,  in  verbs  of  cognate  signification,  we  find  analogous 
x*regularities  of  form:  thus  we  have  the  carious  futures  ϊδομαι  and 
Tiriofuxt,  the  futures  formed  by  the  diphthong  eu  from  verbs  in  £ω,  as 
^εύόω,  χενΰω,  νενΰω,  <&c.,  and  the  anomalous  infinitives  Οίνη0%'αί  and 
-Mpi^v;  thus  also  the  verbs  βονλομα^,  δνναμαι^  and  μέλλω  ^  which  he 
:cemarks  {Auafuhrl,  Sprl,  §.  83 ,  Anm,  8,  note) ,  have  something  ana- 
Xogous  in  their  signification,  make  ηβουλόμην,  ηβουλή^ην^  ηδννάμην, 
^jdinni^riVi  ημελλονι  and  he  conjectures  that  the  augment  may  have 

l^een  suggested  by  the  sound  of  η&ελον^  which  is  also  connected  with 

i^bem  in  meaning. 

468  The  use  of  βου-  as  an  intensive  prefix  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  ίητίο-  in  ΐΛΛόκρημνος,  ίχΛομάρα^^ρον,  [nTCooihvov,  Innotv- 
€pla,  ΐΛΛοτίορνος,  The  same  idea  of  weight  or  strength  is  conveyed  by 
the  word  βους  in  the  proverb  βονς  inl  γλωϋϋ'η,  as  indeed  appears 
clearly  from  the  words  κροίίΒρψ  Ttodl  in  Theognis  (815),  and  the 
epithet  μέγας,  which  is  joined  to  it  in  ^schylus  (Agamemnon,  36). 

469  That  the  word  βοννός  was  a  strange  and  unusual  one,  ap- 
pears from  the  explanation  which  Herodotus  (rv.  199)  thinks  proper 
to  give  of  it,  and,  indeed,  from  the  express  statement  of  Phrynichus 
(p.  355  Lobeck).  Herodotus  considers  it  a  Cyrenaean  word:  των 
ϋπερ^αλαόΰίδίων  χώρων  the  μέόα,  tec  βσυνονς  καλέουόν,  Yalckenaer 
thinks  (ad  Herod,  rv.  158),  that  it  was  taken  by  the  Dorians  to  Sicily, 
and  learned  there  by  ^schylus,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
introduced  by  this  poet  (SuppUces,  101)  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
considered  it  an  African  word,  and  used  it  as  such,  because  his  chorus 
consisted  of  African  damsels.  The  passage,  which  is  almost  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  stands  thus  in  the  MSS.:  ίλέομαί  μϊν  ^Απίαν  βοννιν^ 
τίκρβανα  8*  αύδ)χν  ευγα  κοννις  Λολλαχιδ^  Ι^ιχνώ  |tn/  λατίίδί.  As 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  second  person  of  ^erb  would  be  inserted 
in  the  adversative  clause  to  Ιλέομαι  μεν,  and  before  Ιμίίίχνώ,  which 
is  the  legitimate  antithesis,  and  as  the  last  two  syllables  of  τίολ-λα'Κί^ 
seem  to  he  suggested  by  the  λακίδί,  which  follows,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  feebleness  of  such  a  particle  as  πολλάτας  in  a  sentence  expressing 
the  visible  act  of  the  suppliants,  we  would  read  and  arrange  the  pas- 
sage as  follows: 

Ιλέομ(α  μ^ν  ^Anlav  βοΐτνιν, 

χαρβανα  ί*  ανδ(χν  ευάχοον 

εΙς  nohv  %iov(f  Ιμηιχνώ  |νν  λακίδί 

UvoiiSiv  η  Σίδονία  χαλνΛτρ^. 
In  inscriptions  we  find  ενηχοος  as  an  epithet  of  protecting  deities 
(B6ckh,  C.L  Π.  p.  422).  For  the  phrase  xiovif  ανδάν,  we  may  compare 
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Septc.  ΤΗβδ.13:φ^όγγσνχέσυ6αν.8ηρρ1^2^:είηηαίαχίού6ας\νιά 
for  εΙς  nohv  χίουόα  we  have  Agam.  230:  ds  Λεδσν  χίουόα ;  and  the 
whole  passage,  thus  altered,  will  be  strictly  paralld  to  Pert.  120:  μη 
ηόλνς  Ttv^hitca,  tuA  to  ΚΙϋόίνον  πολιό  μ'  άντίδονχσρ  ίάβεηα,όό, 
roSr'  istog  [this  καρβανα  ανδάν^  Le.  6α]  γνναιχοχλη^ης  o^uiof 
ajcvoiVy  βυόόΐνοις  &  Ιν  Λίηλοις  xi6y  λακίς.  Bat  though  the  Gjre• 
naeans  may  have  been  remarkable  for  their  use  of  the  word  βονπζ, 
it  was  rightly  referred  to  a  Greek  origin  by  the  old  grammarian.^ 
Thus  we  find  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum:  Bouvtg  xaL  βουνϊχις, 
η  γη'  dq^tm  Sk  πάρα  tovg  βουνσύς'  βοννώ  δέ  doiv  of  νφι^  xo 
ορώδείξ  χαΐ  γmL•ψoι  τόποι,  πάρα  th  βίχίνειν  δνω.  Though  we  take 
the  liberty  of  setting  aside  this  etymology,  we  still  think  that  \L• 
origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Greek  language.  If  it  means, 
as  appears  from  all  the  grammarians,  an  elevation,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  German  BUhne.     We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  its 
real  origin  may  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  gloea» 
in  Hesychius;  (1)  Bovvig.  γη.  Al6%vlog^  (2)  JBovvo^.  &afiag.  Κύ- 
πριοι. (3)  ΒουνοΙ.  βωμοί.  (4)  Βονλαχα.  βόλου  όνομα  (ηΛάβώΙοϋ 
with  Toup,  Iknendai.  νι.  p.  30  and  274).  (5)  Βωμώ.  όντως  η  Mi- 
κριg  ώνομάξετο.  (6)  Βω^εΐν,  δμιλεΐν.  βοη^ΐιν.  (7)  Βώλαξ.  fioJioi. 
γη.  (8)  JB  ωλόναι.  οΐ  μίν  κoλcίvag.  οί  δέ,  to  ΚΙλλαιον  cbcotkn^  λ« 
th  άvccκεχώ6^aι,πaρaΣoφoκL•L  (9)  Βώλοι.  γη.  (10)  Βωλωρνχα, 
την6νν.  Αάκωνες.  (11)Βωμιης.  ot  περί  τους  Βωμούς  χαλονμενΌν; 
λόφους  οΙκονντΒς.  (12)  Βών.  βονν.  οπλον.  (13)  ΒωνΙτας.  zovgh 
άγρφ,  οί  δε  βουκόλους,  ^  aγρolκovg.  (14)  Βώς.  άόπίς.  χέλτη.  βυρόα. 
(15)  Βώόομαι.  βοηδομαι.  Ιπικαλ^ύομαι.  (16)  Βω6χηρες.  9ομΗζ> 
(17)  Βωότρεϊν.  βοαν.  κνΛεΐν.  Ιπικαίειά^αι.  From  (1)  we  learn  thai 
βοννίς  denotes  'Hhe  earth"  in  general ;  from  (2)  that  βουνός  means  i 
heap  of  straw,  for  instance,  litter  for  an  ox ;  frOm  (7),  (9)  and  (10),  that 
βώλος  is  a  synonym  ίQ|Lβovvlς  in  the  sense  of  γη,  particularly  among 
the  Lacanians  (10);  m>m  a  comparison  of  (1)  with  (13),  and  of  (4^ 
with  (7),  we  see  that  βουνίς  may  be  written  βωνίς,  and  convprsdj 
βώλαξ  may  be  written  βούλαξ]  from  (3)  we  see  that  βωμός  s  a  sy- 
nonym from  βοννός;  from  (8)  and  (11)  we  infer  that  βόλος  and  ^o- 
μόg  may  be  translated,  the  one  κολώνη,  the  other  λόφος:  now  it  so 
happens  that  both  these  words  are  used  by  Enstathius  (ad  IHad,  λ\ 
p.  880)  to  explain  βowόg;  he  says:  ^  δε  κολώνη  καί  λόφος  αν  λί- 
γοιτο  καί  βoυvόg,  Ζπερ  ^Ηρόδοτος  μεν  Αφναν  Aaltv  dval  ψηόιν. 
AϊλLog  δε  Aiovv6iog  λέγει  St  ι  Φιλημων  ΙπνβκώπχΗ  το  όνομα  ώςβάι^ 
βαρον,  ?.όφον  γαρ  καλονϋι;  from  (5)  it  appears  that  the  island  cf 
Eubcea^  which  is  signified  by  η  Μάκρις  (Strabo,  p.  445)  was  tallied 
Βωμώ :  now  we  know  that  the  name  Ενβοΐα  was  connected  with  βονς, 
either  on  account  of  its  pastures  or  from  the  myth  about  To:  τάχα  d' 
&6περ  βoog  αύλη  λέγεvaltιavtρovίvτyπρbgAlγ€uovτεtρaμμέ^% 
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rtccQccXl^  onov  την  'Ίω  τεκεΐν  φαΰιν  "Ευίαφον^  χαΐ  η  vrfiog  anh  τηζ 
ixirtrfi  cdtlag  Ιόχε  tovto  τοϋνομα  (Strabo,  ρ.445);  and  Πολνβοια  is  an 
epitliet  of  Ceres  (see  Lobeck,  FarcUip.  p.  466);  from  (12),  (13),  (16)  we 
observe  that  βώς  is  a  form  of  βονς;  from  (6)  we  see  that  βω&εϊν  may 
stand  as  well  for  βοναδΒΪν=6μιλΗν  as  for  βοη^εϊν;  and  from  (6),  (15) 
£tnd  (17),  we  discover  that  the  Laconians  could  contract  βοη-  into  ^o-. 

470     We  think  that,  after  this  comparison,  no  doubt  ought  to 

xemain  upon  our  minds  as  to  the  Greek  origin  of  βoυvόgJ  as  to  its 

connexion  with  βονς,  and  as  to  its  affinity  with  βωμός  and  βώλαξ. 

We  would,  in  addition,  point  out  that  the  connexion  between  the  land 

and  the  cattle,  which  are  used  for  tilling  it,  is  immediate.     There  is 

indeed  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo- 

Germanic  ^unily,  the  names  of  the  cow  and  the  earth  are  commutable, 

the  latter  being  derived  from  the  former,  which  was  the  symbol  of 

fruitfulness  and  agriculture.    (See  the  Indische  Bibliothek,  n.  p.  288, 

and  Bopp's  Glossar.  Sanscrit,  p.  109,  ed.  alter.).     The  Sanscrit  go, 

nominative  gau-s  (masculine  and  feminine),  signifies  '^a  bull"  or  **a 

cow."     In  the  feminine  it  also  denotes  Hhe  earth."    There  is  another 

Sanscrit  word,  bhu-s,  which  is  confined  to  the  latter  meaning.  Now  it 

is  singular,  that  while  the  Sanscrit  go,  old  Latin  ceva  (the  name  for 

"a  cow"  at  Altinum  on  the  Adriatic,  Columella,  vi.  24),  Persian  Λτμ, 

Frankish  chuo,  and  Anglo-^axon  cu,  all  meaning  "a  cow,"  agree  with 

one  of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  'Hhe  earth,"  the  Greek  βους  and  the 

Latin  bos  perfectly  coincide  with  the  other.    Thus,  to  take  the  cases 

which  correspond  in  the  three  languages,  we  have 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dative  αηά\ 
Locative  / 
Accus. 

It  is  abo  remarkable  that  γη,  Doric  γα,  the  common  name  for  ^Hhe 
earth,"  coincides  with  the  other  Sanscrit  name  for  the  earth,  which  also 
signifies  "a  cow*."  As  the  nominative  of  the  latter  word  is  gaus,  we 
should  expect  gavam  in  the  accusative;  whereas  we  have  gdm  or  gan, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Doric  accusative  γαν.  The  Greek  student 
will  recollect  that  there  is  a  longer  as  well  as  a  shorter  form  of  the 
Greek  word  for  "the  earth,"  namely,  γαϊα  as  well  as  γη.  Lastly,  it 
should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Germans  have  Gau,  "country,"  by 


bhU8 

βονς 

bos 

bhuvas 

βοΗς 

boms 

bhuvi 

βοΗ 

bovi 

bhuvi 

abl.  bove 

bhuvam 

βονν  (for  BoFc 

iv)             bovem 

*  On  the  connezion  between  the  earth  and  the  cow-horned  virgin  lo, 
see  Mr.  Scott's  ingenious  essay  in  the  Classical  Museum^  No.  12,  pp.  166 
sqq.;  and  compare  Mr.  Paley's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Supplices  of 
^schylns,  1851,  p.  vii. 
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the  side  of  Kuh,  "cow,"  and  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  spoke  of  a  ^hide 
of  land*.*'  It  has  been  mentioned  above  (§  284)  that  βονς  in  itself 
means  "the  bellowing  or  lowing  animal/'  and  is  therefore  imm^• 
diately  connected  with  βοή^  βοάω.  In  the  same  way,  we  may  com- 
pare gau-s  with  γοάω  and  the  Hebrew  M:^|,  mugire,  ^'to  low  like  «o 
ox*'  (1  Sam,  vi.  12;  Job  yL  5).  Bnt  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  connexion  of  βονς  and  βοή,  βοάω,  it  must  be  remarked  thit 
the  verb  was  used  to  express  sounds  which  we  consider  very  different 
from  the  lowing  of  an  ox  or  the  battle-shout  of  a  warrior.  Thos  the 
serpent  is  said  to  utter  a  βση,  M3ch.  Sept  c.  Theb.  365 :  μεόημβρίνά; 
χλαγγαΐΰιν  ως  δράκων  βοψ.  Pind.  01,  vra.  40:  ύς  (των  δραχάνταιή 
ίόόρονΰε  βοάΰεος :  and  so  of  the  goose,  Diog.  Laert  n.  36 :  ov  xid  <Ks 
ξφη,  χ7[νών  βοώντων  ivexfj ;  Pindar  also  uses  βοή  indifferently  for  the 
notes  of  the  pipe  {Netn.  ▼.  38),  the  flute  (OL  m.  8),  or  the  lyre  (Fyth. 
X.39). 

471  The  word  ίh)μόg  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  use  in 
the  Republic  of  Plato.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Plato,  and  Hooker 
after  him,  consider  the  mind  as  performing  the  three  distinct  func- 
tions, reasoning,  willing,  and  desiring;  Plato  divides  the  mind  into 
three  independent  faculties,  by  which  these  functions  are  perfonned. 
namely,  λόγος  or  λογι6μός^%νμός<,  and  ίηξ%νμΙα  (BespubLiv,  p.  439 1>), 
the  first  belonging  to  the  το  λογαίτιχόν,  or  rational  part  of  the  soul 
the  last  two  to  the  tb  &λογον,  or  irrational  part.  The  ί&νμός  or  rb 
%νμοειδες^  however,  is  not  identical  with  the  ΙπιΙ^μΙα^  though  it  ia 
daseed  with  it  under  the  same  general  head,  for  it  often  contradicts  it. 
and  assists  the  reason  in  governing  its  unruly  attempts  to  lead  man  into 
the  wrong  path:  ovTtovv  κάί  &λλο^ι,  ^ψψ^ι  χολλαχον  αΐό^ίχνόμί^α, 
όταν  βΐΜζωνταί  τννα  παρά  rbi/  Ιογΐ4ίμ6ν  ίχι^μίεοη  λοίδσρουνχά  u 
ccvthv  oua  Ονμονμενον  τω  βΐΜζομένω  Ιν  εΛτφ,χάί  ωόχερ  δνοιν ότα- 
βιαζόντοιν  ξρμμαχον  τφ  λόγω  γιγι^όμενον  τον  9νμον  τον  τotσύτov 
(Plat.  U.  8,  ρ. 440 α); — τψ  ^μοειδεν  προόήχΗ  ϋχηχόω  slvcu xia ξνμ- 
μάχφ  τούτου  (τον  λογαίτιχον)  {Ibid,  ρ.  441  ε).  We  translate  the  word 
^vμόg,^^the  will,"  because  this  term  conveys  to  our  minds  the  idea  which, 
in  this  passage,  Plato  evidently  attached  to  the  word  he  made  use  of; 
Hooker,  too,  translates  it  "will,'*  and  Hemsterhuis  the  younger,  L• 
vellditi  (see  also  Heber,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  178).  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  Plato  thought  he  was  using  the  word  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
signification;  the  first  of  the  passages  we  have  just  quoted  implies 
that,  in  his  opinion,  " anger **  was  the  primary  meaning  of  the  wx«d. 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  legend  of  the  Dim-com  has 
arisen  from  a  confasion  with  the  Dena-go,  "Danish  district"  (of.  Ihrn-i^mrck, 
&c.),  conquered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons;  Cambridge  EasajfSy  1856,  p.  54. 
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,8  indeed  is  evident  from  his  etymology  in  the  Cratylus  (p.  419  e): 
Υνμίίς  απο  της  ^όεωςκαΐ  ξ^όεως  της  ψνχής  ϊχοι  civ  τούτο  τι)  όνομα ; 
tnd  from  the  Timasua  (p.  70  b):  ore  ξε<5£^  το  τον  %νμου  μένος:  he 
Hao  uses  the  word  to  signify  disposition  in  general,  as  appears  from 
ILtegg.  v.  p.  731  β  :  roihro  avtv  %νμχΑ  γενναίου  ψυχή  Λοόα  αδύνα- 
τος dgav,  and  such  is  the  usual  and  oldest  meaning  borne  by  ϋνμός• 
The  meaning  **  anger,"  though  certainly  often  conveyed  by  ^μός,  and 
always  by  %νμονμαί^  appears  to  be  quite  a  secondary  one,  and  we  can 
only  explain  Plato's  addition  of  the  participles  koiSoQOVVTa  and  %V' 
μούμενον,  as  an  exegesis  of  ^μός,  by  supposing  that,  in  his  abstract 
way  of  considering  verbs  before  substantives,  he  got  into  a  habit  of 
deceiving  himself  with  the  belief  that  the  former  necessarily  preceded 
the  latter,  and  that  ^μός  actually  derived  its  primary  meaning  from 
^νμουνεα.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  indeed  %νμός  was  a  most 
proper  word  for  his  purpose,  and,  if  it  had  been  understood  according 
to  its  old  usage,  he  needed  no  addition  to  qualify  it  for  the  signifi- 
cation of  "will,"  with  which  we  find  it  used  in  the  Republic,  That  this 
was  its  meaning  in  Homer,  we  see  from  the  phrases,  ^h)μhς  άνώγει, 
χελενει,  κέλεταΐ  με,  ifitL•,  or  %νμψ  η%εΙ:ε,  like  Γετο  ^μ&  (Herod. 
V.  59);  and  indeed  this  signification  of  %νμός  is  suf&dently  clear  from 
the  word  Ιαι^μΙα^  which  Plato  employs  in  opposition  to  it:  ίΛί&υ- 
μία  means  "a  setting  one's  mind  upon  a   thing,"  "directing  one's 
wishes  to  it,"  quite  in  accordance  with  the  old  sense  of  %νμός. 

472  We  may  settle  the  etymology  of  this  word  without  any  diffi- 
culty: at  the  same  time  we  will  endeavour  to  decide  some  troublesome 
questions  which  have  been  started  regarding  certain  words  of  the  same 
family  with  ^μός»    That  the  ideas  of  placing  and  being  placed,  of 
setting  and  sitting,  sedare  and  seders,  are  intimately  connected,  will^  of 
course,  be  at  once  conceded;  and  we  hope  that  those  who  are  inclined 
to  adopt  what  has  been  said  about  the  influence  of  suggestion  by  con- 
trast on  the  formation  of  words,  will  be  willing  to  allow  that  words 
significant  of  remaining  and  moving  may  have  a  common  origin:  if 
instances  are  required  we  may  compare  μένω,  μνήμη,  μ^νος,  mens^ 
maneoj  with  μάω^μέν-ω,  μέμαα=^μέμονα,αντόματος==αντόμΒντος^ 
&c.  The  affinity  of  these  forms  is  clear  from  Ι-γεν-όμηνί  γέγαα,  and 
γίγονα  (above,  §  114).    The  relation  between  μέν-ω  and  μέλ-λω  (for 
μίλ'ΐ/ω)  is  the  same  as  that  which  subsists  between  Ttiv-ro  and  χέλ- 
tto,  between  γίν-το  and  έ/Ι-ετο,  &c.  That  μέν-ω  agrees  with  its  other 
form  μά-ω  in  expressing  an  expectation  of,   or  a  mental  impulse 
towards,  any  object,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  fixity  or  continuance, 
which  it  generally  bears,  will  appear  from  the  following  passages. 
Homer,  Biad  xv.  599 : 

ZZ 
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rb  γαρ  μένΒ  μψιέτα  Ζάβς 
νηός  Χίοομένης  oiXag  όίρ^αΐμοίόι•  Idao&cu. 
Sophodes,  PkUoct.  511: 

hym  ιάν 

hf^oauQ  ίχψέμονΒν 

in'  Bv&toXov  taxsUcg  νεώς  ηορ^αψ  αν  Ig  δόμσνς. 
And  the  idea  of  remaining  or  abiding  may  be  conveyed  by  foni 
which  have  lost  all  traces  of  the  original  suffix  r-:  as  in  .SedbykL 
Choeph.  464,  where  we  ought  to  read  with  Butler: 

δώμαβιν  Ιμμοτον 

τοΐΰδ*  &γος,  ovS*  ύχ'  &λλων 

hctod'tv,  αλλ'  im  αυτών 

αΙών*  avcuQsiV' 

That  the  form  ξμμοτος,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  μότος^  "&it* 
really  belongs  to  this  class  of  words ,  is  clear  from  the  antistrof^ 
&μσ%ον^  which  is  constantly  used  with  words  containing  this  root, 
as  μεμάαόι^  μ£(ίαώς,  &c    The  most  difficult  word  into  which  t^ 
root  enters  is  perhaps  the  adjective  άμαιμάχεζος,  oi  which  GottiiBg 
(ad  Hesiod.  Theog,  319)  and  Lobeck  {Pathol,  p.  374)  have  propi^ 
erroneous  deHvations,  the  former  connecting  it  with  μάχομαι,  sod 
the  latter  supposing  that  it  is  for  αμαίμαχτοζ^  as  αλάμχ^ος  for  ολοφΛ- 
tog,  with  the  intensive  a-.  This  opinion  is  also  adopted  by  DoderioB 
{Olo88.  Horn,  No.  140),  who  renders  the  word  "violent,"  ** raging," 
"impetuous."    As  this  rendering  is  inconsistent  with  the  applio- 
tion  of  the  epithet  to  a  mast  in  the  Odyss,  xiv.  311,  totbv  άμβι- 
μάχΒΖον  νη\>ς  ιΟΗχνοχρωροιο ,  Doderlein  supposes  that  the  poet  wis 
misled  by  a  false  analogy,  and  considered  the  word  as  a  synonym  «sd 
derivative  of  μζχχρός,  just  as  ApoUonius  Bhodiue  caUa  a  mast  μίyiB; 
(i.  563)  or  ηερψήχης  (iv.  1839).    It  appears  to  us  that  the  word  k 
derived  from  μαψά06ω,ντ}άο1ι  is  formed  from  μεαμάω^  a  reduplicatia 
of  fMXO),  and  signifies  "to  quiver,"  "move  rapidly,"  "pulsate,"  ioc. 
We  have  μείΐμαξ  (ταραχώδης  HesycL),  and  the  fifth  month  ία  the 
Athenian  calendar,  which  commenced  the  winter,  was  called  μξομαχ• 
τηριών^  from  Za)g  μεαμαχτης,  L  e.  the  disturbed  state  of  the  weiuher. 
As  applied  then  to  the  mast  of  Ulysses  άμαψάχενοςτηχϊΒΐΙ  mean  stroi^, 
stiff,  unyieldiag,  in  the  midst  of  the  waves.    From  this  sense  of  im- 
movable, imyielding^  comes  the  meaning  "irresistible,"  "invincible,'' 
which  is  applicable  to  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient  poets  in  wbidb 
this  adjective  occurs.  Thus  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  irresistible  chiman 
(Hom.  H.  VI.  179,  xvl  329),  and  of  the  fire  which  it  breathed 
(Hesiod,  Theog.  319),  or  of  fire  in  general  (Soph.  (Ed.  T.  171);  it  k 
predicated  of  the  deep  sea  (ηόντος),  which  no  wind  can  shake  to  its 
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bottom  (Pind.  Pyth.  1. 14;  cf.  the  epithet  δνόήνεμος,  Soph.  Antig,  587, 
Applied  to  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea);  of  the  irresistible  wrath 
(jiivog)  of  the  goddess  of  destruction  (Pind.  Pyth.  τα.  33) ;  of  the  irre- 
sistible collision  (χινη^μός)  of  the  Symplegades  (Pind.  Pyth,  iv.  308); 
of  the  invincible  trident  (τριόδσυς)  of  Neptune  (Pind.  lethm.  vn.  35) ; 
of  the  Sumenides,  as  immovable  in  their  purpose  or  not  to  be  med- 
dled with,  according  to  the  two  applications  of  αχίνψος  (Soph.  (Ed. 
CdZ.127,  where  the  Scholiast  writes  οοίοχαμαχψων  η  άΛροόΛελά&νων). 
In  the  general  sense  of  thinking  or  caring  about  any  thing,  μέν-ω, 
μέλ'λω^  and  the  impersonal  μιλεί,  may  be  compared  with  the  Gothic 
munan^  German  meinen^  old  Nordish  man  (Grimm,  i.  p.  926).    The 
same  idea  of  thinking  about  a  thing  enters  into  the  subjective  nega- 
tion μή  (above,  p,  361).   All  these  words,  as  we  have  said  more  than 
once,  are  connected  with  the  root  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  a 
feeling  of  subjectivity  or  self  lies  at  the  root  of  them  all:  compare, 
for  instance,  the  very  similar  form  μόν-ος  (above,  p.  282).  To  return 
to  the  question  before  us:  the  root  θί-  means  "to  place"  (r/-^-^), 
%a'  or  ^o-  means  "to  sit"  {^α-άββω,  θ"ώ-κθ5),  and  θο-  or  θε-  means 
"to  run"  (θο-ρ^,  θέω),  and  these  are  ultimately  identical.    Modem 
scholars  have  not  observed  this  fact,  and  have  therefore  got  into  great 
difficulties  about  some  words  of  this  dass.  The  word  which  has  caused 
them  most  doubt  is  θοαζω.    That  this  word  may  signify  "to  move 
quickly ,"  whether  in  a  transitive  or  intransitive  sense,  appears  ifrom 
the  following  passages  of  Euripides:    (1)  Transitively,  BacchoB^  65, 
θοάξείί/  Λονον;  Iph.  Th.  1142,  doafett;  πτέρυγας;  Orest.  355,  ^οά- 
ξααν  όΐ  τον  μίλεον;  Her.  F.  382, 1%6αζον  %ά%αιμα  όΐτα  yhv6v. 
(2)  fetransitively,  Beusch,  216,  χλνω — γττναϊτίας  ^οάξαν  ζίιόνυϋσ»; 
Troad.  349,  507,  μϋανας  ^Όάζσνόα—^οάξβΐ  δ&)ρο  δρόμω;  Oreat, 
1542,  θοαζων  άΙ^ερος  ανω  καπνός;  Phceniss.  800,  tππείauSt λούζεις. 
And  its  connexion  with  ^ΌΟξ  is  indisputable.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  dear  that  in  .^chylus  Suppl.  610: 

ύπ  αρχάς  δ*  ούτινος  ^οάζων 
τh  μείον  χρειΜΟν<ον  χρατννεν. 
ούτινος  άνωθεν  ημένου  οέβει  κάτω, 

and  in  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  2: 

τίνας  πο^'  έδρας  τάόδε  μοι  θοάξ^τί— 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  "sit:"  and,  indeed,  Plutarch  (de  Audiendis 
Poetis,  p.  22  e)  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (v.  θωχο^,  p.  460, 10) 
acknowledge  this  meaning  in  Sophocles.  But  modem  scholars,  from 
not  perceiving  that  the  same  root  may  convey  contrasted  ideas,  have 
gone  wrong  about  this  word;  for  while  Buttmann,  on  the  one  hand  (in 
luB  LexUogus^  n.  p.  105),  thinks  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  θΌαζοι, 

ZZ2 
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"to  move  violently,"  is  derived  from  doog,  and  that  θοάξο,  "to  ή,' 
comes  from  θέα>,  νΐ^ημι ;  Hermami,  on  the  contrary  (ad  Sopho<^  k- 
cum),  denies  the  existence  of  the  latter  signification,  and  twists  tk 
two  passages  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  to  a  very  forced  and  Wr 
natural  meaning.  The  gloss  in  Hesychios  shows,  not,  as  Heram 
supposes,  that  he  was  puzzled  hy  the  word,  but  that  it  possessed i 
very  extensive  range  of  meanings:  ^οάξει'  τραχεία,  /Mrivwoi,  ύηφψ 
xtdvH  (read  Ixxdvu),  όΛεύδα,  ταράτχΗ,  xaOiyrat,  20piv£h  era, 
^£rca,  TcAa,  ηλάττα,  φοβεΐτεα,  χλανάτεα,  $^e€HpoQatau  Thatmst 
of  these  meanings  are  directly,  or  by  implication,  conveyed  by  de 
word  θοάξω,  might  easily  be  shown  by  a  more  minnte  exemiitttb 
of  the  whole  fomily  to  which  it  is  related.  It  is  generally  agreed  tissi 
in  ^schylus,  Choeph.  853,  and  Euripides,  Medea,  1409,  we  ought  to 
substitute  corresponding  forms  of  ba^εάζω  for  the  Ιχί^οάξρυόα  a»d 
Ι^ίθοάξω,  which  appear  in  the  ordinary  editions. 

473  The  root  θα-,  ^a-  or  Qo-,  which  we  are  now  discussii^,  oc- 
curs in  another,  perhaps  an  older  form,  as  <Ja-,  ύε-  or  do-.   From 
many  indications  in  the  classes  of  words,  into  which  one  or  other  iwii 
of  this  root  enters,  it  is  probable  that  the  syllable  was  generally  d<Bed 
by  a  /.    We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  ground-meaning  ofws 
root  is  "place"  or  "make,"   with  which  the  second  meaning,  "w 
placed"  or  ^* seated,"  is  intimately  connected.    The  most  import«it 
word  into  which  the  root  enters  with  this  meaning  'is  ^aog,  ^  ^ 
oldest  form  was  όιός^  which  was  used  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the 
latest  time ,  and  to  which  ^eoQy  as  has  been  already  remarked,  been 
the  same  relation  that  ^άλαόΟα  does  to  όάλαόόα,  and  ^έλω  to  oilx^- 
In  compounds,  the  Laconians  pronounced  it  tog-    Thus  Bacchus  ^ 
called  eOtog  for  ^otog,  just  as  they  said  ΛοιηαΙ  ίοτποίηόΰα,  and  ^ow« 
for  βονόόα  (Etymol.  Magn.  p.  391).    It  may  be  interesting  to  inof 
that  there  are  in  the  Sanscrit  language  representatives  both  of  Φόξ 
and  θεό^.    To  the  latter  the  conunon  word  diva  corresponds,  to  tbs 
former  giva,  the  name,  indeed,  of  a  particular  god  in  the  Hindu  my- 
thology, the  god  of  fire  (Bohlen,  Das  alie  Indian,  i.  p.  206),  bnt^ii^ 
only  a  general  name  for  the  deity  (Bohlen,  i.  pp.  148,  206),  as  appear» 
from  the  neuter  noun  ςιναηι,  which  means  "happiness,"  "prospentj, 
the  lot  of  the  gods  (Arjuni  RedUus,  v.  19).  These  two  words  and  the 
Latin  divus ,  if,  as  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  case ,  they  are  identical 
with  the  Greek  θεό^,   eiog,  would  incline  us  to  suppose  that  tk 
digamma  had  slipped  out  in  their  Greek  synonyms.    In  attempts  to 
represent  directly  in  Greek  characters  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian  names 
for  the  Divinity,  this  digamma  sound  is  represented  by  thet;,of  * 
lengthening  of  the  root-syllable.  Thus  Hesychius:  /jtvag,  rois  (^' 
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tcyug  %Bovg,  Μάγοι  (where  Reland  proposes  to  read  avaxagy  sciL  tovg 
diLa€iotovQOvg)\  and  Athenaeus,  i.  p.  27  d:  on  nag   Ίνδοΐς  τιμαχω, 
Scxfftcov,  ως  φηΰι  Χά^ηζ  6  Μυτιληναίος,  og  xcdsitcct  Σοροάδειος' 
BQftr^tvecat  δΥΕλλάδι  φωνχ^  olvoTCOiog,  where  he  is  evidently  al- 
ludiiig  to  Suryadiva,  "the  sun-god,"  who  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
slio^O,  the  same  as  the  god  of  wine.  The  Indians  had,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  wine-god  (Schlegel's  Indische  Bibliothek,  i.  p.  250).  If  we  may 
be  allowed  to  hazard  such  a  coi\jecture,  the  epithets  in  .^chylus, 
I^erscBy  86,  Σύ^ιον  άρμα  διωκων,  and  in  the  oracle  quoted  by  Hero- 
dotus, vn.  140,  DvQLTfyBvig  &ρμα  διώκίον,  where  Xerxes,  or  the  Per- 
sian war-god ,  is  spoken  of,  refer  to  the  sacred  chariot  (το  άρμα  to 
tgav,  Herod,  vn.  65),  which  always  attended  the  Persian  armies  on 
their  march,  and  which,  though  called  the  chariot  of  Jove  by  Herodo- 
tus (vn.  40),    may  have  been  identical  with  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
^ Ηλίου  άρμα  λενκόν,  which  Xenophon  represents  as  following  it  (C^rop. 
vm.  3,  §  11);  fw  it  was  drawn  by  white  horses,  which  were  conse- 
crated to  the  sun  (Herod.  1. 189,  vii.  113),  and  a  remarkably  beautiful 
horse,  sacred  to  that  god ,  was  led  behind  it  (Q.  Curtius,  m.  3,  §  13)• 
The  decision  of  Darius's  claim  to  the  throne  by  his  horse's  neighing 
1^  sun-rise  (Herod,  m.  84)  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  same  sym- 
boHcal  connexion  of  the  horse  witii  the  sun  *.  The  epithet  όυριηγενές 
appears  to  be  quite  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  surya-ja  or  "sun-bom." 
It  is  likely  that  the  Greeks  would  have  heard  of  the  Persian  name  for 
this  chariot,  and  that  this  name  would  be  explicable  from  the  Sanscrit 
is  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  old  language  of  the  Per- 
sians.   If  this  interpretation  is  not  correct,  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  explain  why  the  Syrian  chariot  should  be  so  specially  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  army  of  Xerxes.    Still  less  shall  we  be  able  to 
explain  the  distich ,  quoted  from  a  Spanish  MS.  by  Blomfield  on  the 
passage  of  the  PerscB,  in  which  it  is  assigned  to  an  Indian  : 

"Ινδός  οδ'  άνηρ  ΤροΙγ  Σύρ^ϊν  άρμα  διώκοίν 
Πουλυδάμας  κεϊμαι  νεκρός  ίτά  πατρίδι. 

The  substitution  of  the  ethnical  adjective  2}ύρίος,  which  the  Greeks  so 
well  understood,  for  a  foreign  term  which  conveyed  no  significance  to 
them ,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  a  tendency  which  has  often  been 
observed.  Nothing  in  fact  is  more  common  than  this  transmutation  f. 


*  See  a  paper  on  this  subject  which  we  have  contributed  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Anadc  Society,  Vol.  xvi.  Part  i.  pp.  1 — 7. 

t  "The  desire  of  converting  a  strange  into  a  familiar  soond  is  a  fire- 
qnent  cause  of  corruption  in  all  languages.  Changes  of  this  sort  are 
usually  made  without  any  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Thus 
the  French  rondeau  became  round   0,  and  bourdon  became  burden  (of  a 
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as  when  the  Westpbalian  peasant,  who  was  sent  to  the  dienust's  li»^ 

for  unffuenHm  NapoUtanum,  aeked  for  angeunrndten  Ai^oicoiu,  cr  b 

take  a  similar  illustration,  when  we  find  the  poisoiiooa  kfoseyamu  m 

^'hog-bean"  metamorphosed  through  h^ben  (see  ihe  commenUtflrsa 

Shakspere,  Hamlet,  Act  l  So.  5,  where  we  should  read  "with  jnkseei 

cursed  he'ben  in  a  vial^^j  into  "hen-bane."    The  βιψροβϋέοη  tibat  tk 

root  we  are  discussing  was  ^hf-  is  &rther  confirmed  bj  ilw  Mb% 

d£MyofMa=d&Ptfoffai  from  Oia>==^l/iD,  by  ihe  forms  ^^afiMm(^ 

in  words  of  this  kind  we  may  presume  that  there  was  onoe  a  digannal 

^ϋφαηόν  (=daJ=axov),  whidi  Gr«gor.  Corinth,  (p.  354)  quotes  μ  tk 

Doric  form  of  θαΐίόν,  σί-/Ι-ο)=^ί/β>=<ίενω=<ί^ισ=^α/-^«.  tfofipie 

=ί00^ομ4α  (which  occurs  in  ApoUonius  Rhodius),  0€)βέίν=6ο^&ν,&ά 

ZBvg^dytfg.  Heronotus  teUs  us  (n.  62)  that  the  dame  ^afe  ww  iV- 

lasgian,  and  was  deriTod  from  tl-^hf-fii:  ϊθνον  δε  Tcavta  XQOt^fovd 

Πελαόγόί  ξ^εοίβι.  Ιτίευχόμενοι,  mg  kym  Iv  ^mdcSvy  olda  axov^, 

ΙηωννμΙην  91  ovS*  σΰνομα  hcoiAvto  ovdtvi  eeirtwv'  ov  γαρίρο^ 

χόεόάν  χω.  dsoiv  δΐ  ηροόωνόμαύάν  ύψΒαςάΜο  %ounkov,  δτίχόά^ο 

^Ηιηες  τα  χάντα  ηρηγματα  χαΐ  ηάόας  νομας  είχον.  Plato  denrce  Λβ 

word  from  θέαν,  from  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodiae  whia 

were  the  objects  of  worship  in  an  elementary  religion  (Cfratyhu,  p.  ^T 

c,  d).  The  Etymologieum  Ma^um  (p.  445, 42)  gives  both  etymok^ 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  l  ad  fin,),  like  Herodotus,  derivee^ 

nagh  την  9i6iv  %al  τύξιν  x«l  την  δίάχ06ι»η6ιν,  and  Eustathios  too 

says  (ad  IHad.  p.  1148)  that  ξ^εός  is  δ  ηάντα  TiJ&dg  ηάΐ  mtm^  ^« 

agree  with  this  etymology,  as  well  from  its  obTiousness,  as  becauaetiie 

analogy  between  Κάδμος,^τΙιο  was  the  god  of  the  Pelasgiims  of  B<boU, 

and  was  identical  with  ΚάδμιΛ^ς,  one  of  the  Cabiii  (Muller's  Orchm- 

no8,  p.  216),  and  ιώχα6μ(α,  τάκαδμαι^  κΒκαδον,  xsxadfpca,  aco^epog, 

χόόμος.  Λα  (above,  §  267),  would  at  once  lead  us  to  it  It  is  not  imp» 

sible  that  the  same  root  may  lurkin  the  hitherto  unexplained  word^o^ 

"God."  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  etymology  which  wooW 

connect  Qott,  *K}od,"  and  yui,  "good,"  is  erroneous  (see  Blackwood^  Feb. 

1840,  p.  205) :  and  we  think  that  while  the  latter  is  related  to  the  root 

ycc^'  or  γη&'  of  a-ya&og,  Ac,  the  fonner  contains  the  element  *«^« 

χοίλός,  so  that  the  compound  τίοΛοχάγαίΙ&ός  actually  unites  the  subetas- 

tive  God  with  the  adjective  good,  Ή  this  is  the  case,  ^εός  and  **ftw 

mean  "the  creator;"  in  immediate  connexion  with  which  we  \a!(^ 


song);  80  bumble  bee  became  humble  bee,  kink-couyk  became  ϋλύκο«<^^ 
and  gor8t'herrie»y  gooseberries.  The  craig  (i.  e.  throat)  end  of  a  ^^^^ 
mntton  became  the  scrag  end;  and  hiring,  a  shining  silk,  so  called  ιγοφ 
its  lustre,  was  commonly  called  lutestring,  lAoomo  was  changed  i^ 
Leghorn,  Coruna  into  the  Groin,  and  a  Prussian  fir  into  a  spruce  fr^  °^ 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Qhss,  of  Prov,  Words  in  Herefordshire,  p.  89. 
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:C%^jp4.,  to  "make"  or  "place,"  χάξω^  "to  arrange,"  together  with  -Btio, 
'sacrifice,"  and  όέβω,  "worship."    The  last  word  but  one  often  ex- 
presses violent  motion,  but  we  do  not  think,  with  Passow^  that  this 
cneaiiiiig  is  due  to  the  notion  of  flaming,  biasing ,  &c.,  derived  from  a 
sacrifice  of  burnt-offerings.    The  meaning  of  motion  became  attached 
to  ^wrords  from  this  root  according  to  the  principle  of  suggestion  from 
contrast,  and  there  is  no  class  of  words  in  which  the  meanings  are 
more  mixed  up  together  than  in  this.    With  regard  to  the  form,  Ι&ύω 
bears  the  same  relation  to  9lFm,  οέβω,  &c.,  that/)ρt;cι  and  ίμβρνον  do 
to  βQiφogJ  ξνω  to  ξίφος,  Ac.    In  the  words  ^έω  aud  θοό$,  the  most 
prominent  meaning  is  that  of  motion.   The  latter  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  **  terrible,"  "dreadful,"  when  applied  as  an  epithet  to  w|;  but  the 
idea  of  swiftness  seems  to  be  included  in  the  word  even  in  this  appli- 
cation of  it,  for  most  persons,  whose  reason  has  not  the  Ml  command 
over  their  other  faculties,  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  that  which  is 
sudden  and  startling  as  also  alarming  and  terrible.    Compare  the  use 
of  χαταόπέρχω  (Thucyd.  iv.  126),  &c.    Buttmann  has  clearly  shown 
{JLexilogiLSy  n.  p.  60)  that  ^^οός  has  also  the  meaning  "  sharp,"  "point- 
ed," as  a  synonym  for  ό|ν^:  he  appears,  however,  to  be  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  this  was  the  primary  signification,  and  that  ^Hjfyuv,  %a6- 
CoVy  tax^fg,  contain  older  forms  and  meanings  of  the  word  than  d'iw: 
a  comparison  of  the  terms  "  sharp"  and  ''quick"  in  English,  the  use  of 
the  word  ''set,"  [as  applied  to  sharpening  a  knife,  the  resemblance  of 
mtvg  and  οξρς,  and  the  English  word  ''fast,"  which  means  both 
"fixed"  and  "rapid,"  will  show  us  that  the  ideas  of  fixedness,  rapid- 
ity,   and  sharpness,  are  frequently  interchanged  (see  also  above, 
§  218).    There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  the 
^tfteg  or  lowest  division  of  the  subjects  of  Athens  were  so  called  from 
their  being  the  oldest  inhabitants,  the  Saesen  or  Ineaasen  (inhabit- 
ants), and  similarly  we  may  recognise  the  rooot  x€-  (xaefuo,  &c.)  in 
ct-t?w,  Osc  keu8.  The  word  ί&νμάς  conveys  the  idea  of  an  eager  motion 
towards  any  thing,  an  impulse;  and  in  this  sense  it  agrees  pretty  well 
witii  the  second  meaning  of  %νω ,  from  which  also  the  idea  of  anger 
may  easily  be  derived:  the  idea  of  "motion  towards"  is  implied  in 
anger  as  well  as  in  desire,  and  hence  we  have  such  phrases  as  dt;- 
μον6^€α  εϊό  rt,  "to  be  angry  with  a  thing,"  as  in  Herod,  m.  52 :  Ig 
roifg  toxiag  χα),  ig  tovg  xgiooovag  ΤΒ^μώΰ&Μ.  The  phrase  Ig  χέ- 
Qog  θνμοϋ^ία  is  of  a  different  origin  (above,  p.  318). 

474  It  has  been  mentioned  above ,  that  the  initial  syllable  of  a 
number  of  words,  such  as  frig-yarog,  ^ig'XεL•g,  ^ig-^ig,  Ac,  is  merely 
a  mutilation  of  &Boig  (§  310).  This  explanation  is  not  applicable  to 
d£<J-ftog,  which  is  a  simple  derivative  from  the  root  fri-  now  under 
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discossioD,  Uie  tf-  being  an  euphonical  insertion,  as  in  dtu-pig  from  AE0 
(above,  §  263).  For  %ι6μ6ς  we  have  the  by-form  χίΙ^μός;  θ  vay  o&a 
appears  instead  of  6  before  the  termination  ψός,  and  vice  Oersa; — 
thus  we  have  not  only  (ν^-μός^  (fv-μόζ^  but  ^ν^-μός  was  also  used  ia 
the  sense  of  6χημα  by  Democritos  (Aristot.  Metaphyt.  p.  1042  Bek- 
ker) ; — and  τεί^-μός  is  written  for  ^^-μός,  jost  as  we  have  hUhjp  hr 
ΙθέΟΐ^τ.    A  question  may  be  raised,  whether  we  ^ould  connect  9^6- 
χάτης  with  δέω,  like  δέό-μος^  or  with  χϋ&ημι.  That  the  latter  parted 
the  word  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  pott,  ^'a  lord"  or  ^nsbai^'' 
Latin  pot-enSy  pot-iar^  &c,  is  snfQdently  obvious.    For  the  femimBe 
we  have  not  only  dio-noiva^  but  also  notvuCy  corresponding  to  the 
Sanscrit  patnt,  and  jeotva•   We  have  χότνια  with  a  genitive  case,  as 
an  epithet,  like  the  Diva  potens  Cypri  of  Horace;  thus  Homer,  IL  xzl 
470:  notvut  ^hjQmv.    Find.  Pyth.  iv.  213=380:  xozvut  ό£ντ<ήβρ 
βελών.    Now  the  name  for  a  master  of  a  house  in  Latin  is  ho^-pet 
(ho8'pit'8)y  and  it  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  Latin^Ao«-<u,  ioi- 
tia,  Gothic  Qcuts^  Sclavonian  Gos-podar  or  Hos-podar^  new  Hi^  Ger- 
man ge-gessen,  and  the  Sanscrit  root  ghas,  "to  eat,"  that  hos-fU-^ 
means  ''the  master  of  the  feast."  If,  then,  we  remember  how  often  n- 
ξh|μL•  is  used  in  speaking  of  a  meal  (comp.  Λορέ^^ηχε  ιτράατφττ,  Ac), 
and  that  the  word  ξ^οΐ-νη^  together  with  ξ^ώό&ία  and  ^tooizodei, 
which  are  quoted  from  .£schylus  as  synonyms  for  ενωχεΙόΟ'α^  tf<s 
manifestly  connected  wiUi  the  root  d^-  (comp.  9ώχος^  ^)»  we  most 
conclude  that  δΒόηότης  is  a  synonym  of  the  Latin  hos-pit-Sy  and  tiut 
the  first  syllable  contains  the  root  θβ-  by  a  change  from  θ*  to  d,  like 
that  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  inflexions  (§  249)  and  termi- 
nations (§  262)  of  the  noun.  Whether  dou-Ao^  is  connected  with  die, 
or  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Sanscrit  dasa^  ^'a  slave"  (frOm  tite 
root  dda^  "to  give  '*),  that  δανίόζ  does  to  δα6υς  (Pott,  Etymol  Form^ 
L  p.  190))  we  do  not  venture  to  decide. 

475  The  common  adjective  frOm  daff^cori^g  is  δΒ6Λ66υνοζ,  We  have, 
however,  another  form  δεϋηόόιος,  in  .Sschylus,  Supplicee^  848:  δεό- 
ποόίψ  |w  Hfigu,  where  Tumebus  reads  ^εόΛΒόΙω,  and  Stephens  δεό- 
ηοόύνφ.  We  think  the  word  is  genuine,  and  that  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  name  δεόΛΟόιοναντης,  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  helots 
who  were  emancipated  and  sent  on  ship-board.  Myron  (apud  AtL•- 
w<w*m,p.  271  f)  says :  πολλάκις  ηλευ^ερωόαν  ΑαχεδαψόνκΗδσύλσνζ, 
xccL  ovg  (ihf  άφίνας  ίχάλεόαν^  ους  δΐ  αδεόπότονς,  ους  δε  Ιρυχτηρας, 
δεόποΰίοναύτας  δϊ  &λλους,  ους  εΙς  χους  &νόλονς xatkaooov.  It 
will  be  recollected ,  that  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  a  herald 
is  endeavouring  to  force  the  Danaides  and  their  UEtther  to  go  on  board 
a  ship;  and  ^Sschylus,  who  had  often  served  in  the  same  fleet  with  the 
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X^aoedsemonians,  might  very  well  have  understood  that  sense  of  δεόχό- 

Oiog  "with  which  it  was  applied  to  the  "slave-sailors."    We  conceive 

tHat  the  δεόττοόιοναυπα  were  so  called,  not  because  they  were  heri- 

lium  navium  magistri,  as  Casaubon  renders  the  compound,  but  because 

they  were  still  liable  to  the  δεύηόόννοι  avayxat  (Pers.  479)  on  board 

sliip ,  though  free  from  the  other  liabilities  of  helotism — in  fact  they 

-were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  "pressed  bakers,"  who  are  described 

by  Thucydides  (vi.  22)  as  όυτοΛοωυς  kx  t&v  μυλωνων  nqhg  μέρος 

7]ναγκα6μένονς  Ιμμίό^συς^  i.  e.  "hired  bakers  procured  from  the 

mills  by  a  compulsory  levy"  (Bockh,  Staatahaush.  Bk.  n.  c.  xxii.  p. 

286  Engl.  Tr.).  In  accordance  with  this  technical  expression,  uSBschy- 

Ins  makes  the  Danaides  describe  the  insolence  of  the  herald  as  similar 

to  that  to  which  the  pressed  or  helot-sailors  were  exposed.    As  the 

whole  passage  has  hitherto  defied  the  efforts  of  criticism,  we  shall 

make  no  apology  for  attempting  to  correct  and  explain  it  in  a  work 

which  professes  to  contribute  to  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

Greek  language.    We  think  that  the  antistrophic  portion  does  not 

begin  until  v.  843  ed.  Dindorf.    The  preceding  line  should  be  read, 

with  Dobree,  uovd^B^  ooved•'  ολόμεναι^  οΛόμει/'   Ιφ'  aUaSa^  and 

then  the  strophes  will  proceed  as  follows: 


Χορός. 

Χορός. 
Κηρνξ. 

^άναος. 


1  *bW  ava  πολνρυτον 

2  άλμηΒντα  πόρον 

3  δΒ($πο6ΐω  ξνν  νβρπ^ 


ΰτρ.  α. 


γομφοδέτφ  δε  δόρευ  ^fδuύL•υ. 
(αμον'  *?σω  <f  Ιπϊ  *βαριν. 
*^  Cv  *δονπ£Ϊς  *αηντα\ 
ΚΒλ&ύω  βΐ^  με^Βό^ΰίΐ, 
*ΐχχαρ  *φρΒνος  ^Sxa, 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9  Ιω  Ιου. 

10  λεΐφ*  έδρανα,  tU*  ίς  δόρυ 

11  άτίεν  *aμπaL•v  ενόεβών. 


1  μψίοτε  nahv  '\Ιδοιμ 

2  άλφεόΐβοων  ΰδωρ, 

3  iv^BV  άεξόμ^ι^ον 

4  ξώφντον  αίμα  βροχοΐ6(,  βάλλει. 

5  *αγν})ς  Ιγώ  βα^νχαΐος, 

6  *γέρον,  fάvάξ^4}ς  *βίας. 
Κηρνξ.      7  6υ  δη  vat  vat  βά6Η 

8  τάχα  %ίλεος  &^ίλεος, 

9  βία  βία. 

10  βα%(,  πρόχακα  Ιΐ^τρΙν]  ηα^εΐν 

11  ^6ΐομένα  Λαλάμαις  *\1μαϊς'\. 


αιηΓ^(ίτρ.  α . 
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XoQOg.       1  cdai^  cclalf  6tQ.f. 

ft      \     .\.^     *..^_      -i    /  _      M^   _      . 


1  cuai^  cclai^ 

2  xol  γαρ  δυόηϋίλάμως  ολοιο 

3  δι  aUi^ov  αλόος 

4  xccta  Σείρχηδόνων 
χώμα  ήιωλύψεψμον  ι 

ievQetmoiv  αΰρίος. 

Φ         «        «        « 


Χορός  α.   1  οΐ οΐ οΐ οι  ovtustQ.  f. 

2  *λνμας'  ^Άργια  *γαρ  *ύν  XcMtHQ. 
ξ(,  3  ΛίρΙχρψαχα  βρυσξβίς, 
γ ,   4  6  ^6αρων  yav,  6  μίγα% 

5  JVJBiAog,  υβρίζοντα  ό'  ajcotQi- 

6  ^£t£y  αϊύτον  ϋβριν. 

♦  ♦         ♦         * 

Χορό^.       1  οΖ  οί  Λοτερ  ^βρενίοίν  προς  α-  <frp.  J- 

2  τον  αλχά  μ  ΰγη, 

3  &ραχνος  ως  βάδψ 

4  οναρ  οναρ  *μ   ίλών. 

♦  ♦         «         « 

1  μαιμ^  πέλας  δίπονς  8φις  άντιΟτρ.  /. 

2  *[θεών  ου  φροντίόας], 

3  f^tdva  ί'  og  f(i  rig 

4  *3τόία  dcfxovc^  5y€*. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation.  Chorus.  ^^  Would  yoa  had 
perished  outright  on  the  rolling  briny  main,  with  your  domineenng 
insolence  and  your  nail-fastened  ship."  Herald.  "I  will  set  you  bleed- 
ing on  board  my  bark.  What !  are  you  beating  your  breast,  balder? 
I  bid  you  desist."  Chorus.  "Mischief  is  near  my  heart,  alas.'  βίω•" 
Herald  (to  Danaus).  "Leave  these  seats;  go  to  the  ship,  revering 
once  more  what  you  have  dishonoured."  Danaus,  "Never  sgtni 
may  I  see  the  enriching  stream,  whence  the  life-giving  blood  finds  its 
growth  and  vigour  for  mortals.  I  am  pure,  and  of  ancient  desoeoA 
undeserving  of  violence,  old  man  I "  Herald  (to  Danaus).  "You  shall 
soon  go  to  the  ship,  to  the  ship,  whether  you  will  or  no,  by  force,  b/ 
force! "  (to  the  Chorus).  "Go  before  you  suffer  the  preludes  of  woes, 
being  struck  to  death  by  my  hands."  Chorus.  "Woe,  woe!  for  maj 
you  perish  helplessly  out  on  the  salt-flowing  plain ,  driven  to  and  fro 
in  the  wide  breezes  off  the  sandy  promontoiy  of  Sarpedon."...C%orw 
a.  "Ah!  what  an  outrage:  for  you  utter  savage  words."  Chorus^ 
"Proudly  you  stalk  nearer  and  nearer!"  Chorus  c.  "May  Λβ 
mighty  Nile,  that  sweeps  o'er  tiie  land,  turn  you  back  in  perpeteit- 
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mug  this  unheard-of  insolence !'\./^ Oh!  my  father,  the  supposed  secu- 
nty  of  the  altar  is  leading  me  to  mischief,  like  a  spider  having  taken 
xne,  step  by  step,  a  dream,  a  dream! "..."The  two-footed  serpent  is 
x-aging  near  me,  with  no  thought  for  the  gods;  and  some  viper,  as  it 
"were,  having  bitten  my  foot,  is  leading  me  away." 

Although  the  corrections ,  which  we  have  introduced  on  our  own 
conjectures  or  borrowed  firom  other  scholars*,  are  very  considerable, 
'we.beHeve  that  they  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  rules  of 
criticism,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  their  residts — the  restoration  of 
the  antistrophic  metres  and  of  a  simple  meaning  to  the  most  confused 
passage  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  poetry.    With  regard  to  the 
phraseology  the  following  remarks  will  suffice.    The  peculiar  applica- 
bility of  tiie  epithet  γομφόδενος  to  an  Egyptian  βαρις  is  proved  by 
Herodotus,  u.  96,  and  for  the  wish  of  the  Danaides,  we  have  only  to 
look  back  to  w.  33 — 36.  The  future  εόω  does  not  occur,  but  we  find 
the  aorist  doa  in  the  same  sense  as  here  in  Hom.  77.  ix.  200 :  ύόει^  δ* 
iv  χΧί6μοΐ0^.  xm.  657 :  Ig  δίφρον  άνέόαντες.  Od,  i.  361 :  Ig  άόάμνν^ον 
Βόαόα.  For  the  emphatic  question  η  όν  we  may  compare  Agam,  1523 : 
71  <iv  rod*  ?ρ|βα  xXrjoy;  %x,k.  cf.  Prom.  745:  6v  d^  ου  τάχραγα^. 
The  verb  δουΛΒΪν  is  particularly  applied  to  express  the  planctus, 
which  was  a  necessary  part  of  female  lamentation.    Thus  wd  have  in 
Eurip.  Alcest,  103:  ουδϊ  νολαία  δουηεΐ  χεΙρ  γυνωχων:  in  Soph. 
Aj.  633:  %BQOnk7}ixxoi  S'  Iv  ότέρνοιόι,  πεΰουντΜ  δοϋποι^  χαΐ  λο- 
AtSg  &μυγμα  χαίχοζ :  and  in  -Slsch.  Per 9. 120,  we  have:  καΐ  το  Κίό' 
όννον  Λ0λι6μ    άντίδονΛον  ioostat,  οά,  xwt  Exog  γννανκοΛλψ 
^ηζ  όμιλος  &Λνων,  where  the  ideas  of  "beating"  and  "crying"  are 
placed  together,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  if  we  have  rightly  intro- 
duced astvta»    With  regard  to  this  latter  word,  which  is  an  Homeric 
epithet  for  a  herald,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  a  general  term  for  loud  and  clamorous  speaking,  and 
Quintus  Smymseus  uses  it  as  an  epithet  for  the  feminine  noun  dVQi/yl^f 
just  as  we  have  τγιφζα  tkti^  in  Hesiod.    The  phrase  βΐ^  or  filccg  με•- 
^ks^oL  is  Homeric;  thus,  τρί^  δε  με^ψιε  βί^  {Β.  χχι.  177 ;  Od.  χχι. 
126);  and  the  quasi-prepodtion  ϊτξχαρ  occurs  with  the  genitive  case 


♦  We  are  acquainted  with  those  conjectures  only  which  are  recorded 
in  the  editions  of  Butler  {Cantahr,  1809),  Wellauer  {Lips,  1823),  Dindorf 
(Oxon.  1841),  and  Paley  \Cantabr,  1851).  The  last  of  these  has  intro- 
duced many  of  our  emendations,  and  we  have  accepted  some  of  his  sng•* 
gestions  in  return.  To  sa^e  the  necessity  of  repeated  reference  we  have 
designated  all  the  emendations  which  we  have  introduced  for  the  first 
time  by  an  asterisk  f*),  and  have  placed  an  obelus  (f)  before  those 
which  had  been  suggested  previously.  With  regard  to  tiie  emendations 
of  Bothe  and  Burges ,  we  subscribe  to  Wellauer's  remark :  sed  hcec  risui 
sunt  cuivis  sano. 
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in  ^schyl.  Ag,  114;  Eumenid,  1000;  and  as  an  adyerb  in  Plato,  Retep, 
IX.  p.  575  c.    The  last  two  lines  of  the  strophe  are  addressed  to  Da- 
nans,  to  whom  we  also  assign  the  first  six  lines  of  the  antis^tiphe. 
We  conceive  that  αμΜ(ύιν  is  justified  by  the  μήχσνε  ηάλιν  wbidh 
follows,  just  as  η(ζλάμαις  (avt.  α .  11)  suggests  the  following  dtxhat- 
Ιάμίος.  The  epithet  άλψΒόΙβοιος  seems  to  bear  a  general  sense  in  the 
present  passage,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  prodacticm 
of  oxen.    In  Homer  άλφBόlβouu  nuQ^hoi  {IL  xvm.  593;  Hymsu  im 
Vener.  110)  are  damsels  who  procure  for  their  others  large  gifts  oi 
cattle  from  their  bridegrooms  (Ddderlein,  Gloss,  Horn,  No.  2268); 
and  the  epithet  is  therefore  synonymous  with  the  female  names,  '12^- 
(kna,  TTsQlfiouCi  Ενβοια^  Πολνβοια,  &c.   The  proposal  to  deriTe  άλ- 
φεΐν^  like  άλφα  (Pint.  Sympos.  Qu.  ix.  3,  p.  1047  Wyttenb.),  firom 
the  Semitic  word  for  "an  ox,''  and  the  inference  that  ανδρ^  aXqnfital 
are  "traders  in  cattle,"  and  δλφιχον  "the  food  of  cattle"  (Paley,  on 
Property  iv.  17,  19),  is  not  likely  to  be  generally  accepted.    It  seems 
dear,  on  the  contrary,  that  Pott  (Etym.  Forsch.  i.  p.  359)  and  Ddder- 
lein (u.  s,)  have  arrived  by  difierent  routes  at  the  same  trae  resnit 
when  the  former  compares  αλφαίνιο  with  the  Sanscrit  d-labh^  "to 
obtain,"  and  when  they  both  recognise  in  it  the  stem  of  λάχ-^ΟΨ, 
λαβ-εΐν^  &c;  cf.  ά'λάβαότρος,  Benfey  (Wurzellex.  l  p.  75)  comparei 
ολβ'Ος^  which  belongs  to  a  different  root  (above,  §  116).    We  have 
extracted  the  new  reading  of  avti6TQ•  a,  5,  6,  from  the  corrupt  words 
of  the  Scholiast:  iya  ^[6?]  βα^χαΐος  άναξία  [ανάξιος?]  ταύτης  της 
β[α&ρΒ]Ιας,  γέρον.    According  to  our  view,  Danaus  signifies  to  iho 
herald  that  he  is  αγνός,  L  e.  religiously  pure  in  his  worship  of  the 
foreign  gods,  (so  he  is  called  άνηρ  αγνός,  in  v.  358),  for  that  he  is 
an  old  noble  in  Argos,  and  therefore  undeserving  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  an  Egyptian.  Or  the  epithet  may  refer  to  his  being  on  sacred 
ground,  as  in  v.  223 :  Iv  &γνφ  δ'  ί6μ})ς  ώς  χελειάδων  ΐζε69Έ.    Hie 
herald  then  turns  to  the  Danaides,  as  appears  from  the  change  of  gen- 
der in  όΧομένα,    Here  we  have  omitted  the  superfluous  words,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  metre.  It  seems  to  us  that  βία  ηολλα  was  a  mar- 
ginal gloss  on  βΙα  βΐψ,  and  φρούδα ,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
-ZEschylus,  is  an  explanation  of  βα^ί.    The  necessary  particle  ηρίν 
might  easily  slip  out  in  a  sentence  which  contained  Λρο- ,  bat  μη^ 
which  is  found  in  the  Medicean  MS.,  might  take  its  place  with  an 
allowable  construction.    We  have  added  Ιμαΐς  in  1.  11;  it  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  end  of  ηαΧάμανς ,  by  which  it  was  probably  ab- 
sorbed.    With  one  slight   alteration  6χρ,  βί,  seems  to  be  correct, 
and  guides  us  through  the  otherwise  inextricable  difficulties  of  the 
&ντΐ4ίτροφψ    We  consider  λύμας  a  genitive  dependent  on  the  in- 
teijeddon,  according  to  the  well-known  construction.   We  are  willing 
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io  "bolieve  that  ΛερΙχρυμτύνα  βρυάξεις,  though  not  very  easy,  is  justi- 

Se^    l>y  χερίΛεμοΐτα  %νο6χεΐζ  (Ag,  87);  compare  also  Soph.  CEd.  T. 

1Θ2  :   φλ^Βυ  με  Λεριβόψος  αντιάζων.    It  must  refer  to  the  insolent 

and  l>oisterous  manner  in  which  the  herald  stalked  round  the  group  of 

BVLppliants,  continually  drawing  nearer  to  them:  the  same  is  ohviously 

ixnplied  in  the  aQa%V0Q  ως  βάδην  ((Stq.  γ,  3),  and  ιμαμα  πελας  (άντ. 

γ' ,   1^,  which  follow.    In  line  4  of  the  antistrophe  it  is  manifest  that 

o<5'    iQGna^  must  be  corrupt.    It  seems  also  clear  to  us  that  these 

mrords  refer  in  some  way  to  the  river  Nile ;  and  keeping  close  to  the 

losi;  traces  in  the  books,  we  read  ό  6aq&v  γαν,  i.  e.  "he  who  inundates 

Hie   land•''    The  word  ΰαρόω  in  this  sense  has  no  better  authority 

tlian  Lycophron,  who  writes  (389): 

ri>v  d*  οία  δντίτην  κηρνλον,  δ^α  ότενσν 
αυλώνος  οΐόεν  χνμα  γυμνίτην  φάγρον 
δίπλόόν  μεναξίν  χοίράδοαν  όαρονμενον. 

But    that  there  must  have  been  a  very  old  use  of  the  verb  όαρόω 
or  <5άρω  in  this  sense,  is  at.  least  clear  from  the  name  of  the  Σοίρω- 
viocog  xolaoq,  the  Σαρ€ονΙδες  τώνραι,  and  the  ΣαρωνΙα  "Αρχεμις.  In 
ihe  two  remaining  strophes  we  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  metre.  The  Scholiast  says  of  the  former:  η  των  βρε- 
xictrv  ίΛίχσνρΙα  βλάπτει  με;  the  old  editions  have  μίλαν  in  v.  4;  and 
the  Scholiast  renders  οναρ  by  μηδέν  ονόαν;  it  is  clear  therefore  that 
the  true  reading  is  that  given  above.    In  the  antistrophe  the  supple- 
ment ΰ^εών  ου  φροντίόας  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  herald : 
οϋτοι  φοβούμαι  δ<χΙμον<χς  χους  Ιν%•άδε.    The  phrase  πόδα  διχου(5α, 
for  which  Paley  reads  noS*  Ινδαχονόα,  contrary  to  the  metre,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fragments  which  he  cites,  231 :  φαγέδαιναν  η  βάρκας 
Ic^Ui  ποδός.  234:  δεινην  ότομωτον  Ικφυΰιν  ποδ))ς  λαβώνω    As  to 
the  extraordinary  scholium  on  v.  875 :  εϊς  νπερ^τών  AlyvπτUov  πρεό- 
βεύοι^  we  can  only  suppose  that,  unless  it  belongs  to  something  sug- 
gested by  V.  905 :  πολλούς  αναχχας  παΐδας  Αίγύπχον  τάχα  οφεύ^ε, 
it  must  have  arisen  from  the  corruption  εις  προ  γας  ύλάόχοι,  sug- 
gested by  λνμα0['ΐς  η  προγα(ίνλα67ΐεϊ\.  In  v.  950,  we  ought  to  read: 
Ϊ6ται  τάδ"  ηδη  πόλεμον  άίρεό^αι  νέον.  cf.  335 :  βαρία  6ν  γ  εΐπας, 
πόλεμον  αΐρεΰ^αι  νέον.    With  regard  to  the  whole  passage,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  any  thing  is  better  than  the  present  state  of  the 
text;  and  the  old  physicians'  maxim — fiat  periculum  in  corpore  vili — 
may  be  applied  here  without  the  slightest  risk  of  injury  to  the  patient. 

476  With  regard  to  ^μος  and  %νμίλη^  the  quantity  of  the  first 
syllable  is  no  reason  against  concludiag  that  they  are  connected  with 
θι5ω,  as  the  similarity  of  meaning,  especially  of  the  latter  word,  would 
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induce  us  to  sappoee.  The  quantity  of  the  ν  in  words  from  iliia  rrot 
is  continually  varying,  why  we  know  not,  any  more  tiian  we  can  ez> 
plain  why  we  should  have  both  Χίπα(^ηξ  and  JXxoQOg.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, should  we  have  l&im,  θΰμα,  6^JUexo^,  and  &ονρος^  bat  9imm, 
θϋ^ία,  ^όανος^  and  ^νηλη^  The  word  &νμος  seems  to  hare  derxred 
its  meaning  from  the  use  of  thyme  in  fumigations,  or  because  &e 
brushwood  of  the  tree  was  employed  for  fuel  in  sacnficea:  ite  resem- 
blance to  the  Sanscrit  dMma,  Latin  fumus,  is  obrious,  in  spite  of  tJb 
difference  of  quantity;  the  word  thymus  was,  of  course,  borrowed  irom 
the  Greek.  We  do  not  find  any  reference  to  %vyjog  in  the  artick  (ή 
Hesychius  on  ^μόζ^  which  gives  the  following  meanings:  ^φτη^^ 
προαίρεόίς.  6ξρνης.  πνΛμΜ.  Ιπι^υμΙα.  όργη.  λογιόμός.  Most  of  fbem 
we  have  already  considered:  that  ^νμός  might  signify  πνεύμα  in  its 
physical  sense,  a  comparison  of  ^ελλα  forbids  us  to  doubt;  but  of 
course  the  lexicographer  refers  to  the  moral  or  mental  application.  It 
is  curious  that  Hesychius  includes  among  the  meanings  of  Ονμός  tbe 
very  two  words  which  Plato  opposes  to  it,  ίχί9νμΙα  and  λογιόμός. 
The  sense  of  anger  is  implied  in  όξρτης^  not  in  όρ/if.  Τ1μ9  word 
XQOcdQBoigj  meaning  a  deliberate  choice,  is  well  known  to  the  readen 
of  Aristotle's  Ethics, 

477  That  ό-ργη  is  immediately  connected  with  d^ifiym  appean 
from  a  comparison  of  όρσγνια  (Pindar,  Pyth,  rv.  406)  with  o^yvuz,  ci 
άΐίγω  with  αλγος^  Ac.  The  mental  or  moral  meaning  of  οργή  is  dearly 
seen  in  the  common  use  of  6-ρίγομαι^  *'I  reach  out  my  hands  eagerir 
to  take;"  so  that  we  have  here  again  a  reference  to  two  of  the  mean- 
ings of  Χάω.    How  intimately  these  ideas  are  connected  may  be  seoi 
even  in  the  later  writers,  who  revert  to  the  old  usages  of  language, 
wiUiout  any  feeling  for  the  etymology.    Thus  Juvenal  says  (x.  139): 
dd  hac  se  endoperator  erexit,  where  we  have  the  sense  of  ogiyBo^ai 
τίνος»  The  words  6-ργη^  ύ-ρίγω  are  made  up  of  the  elements  ra-^-fa 
with  the  vowel  prefix  o;  compare  rego^  Ac.  (above,  p.  395).  The  same 
compound  root  appears  in  ^-ω  (fut.  φεν-όω%  φ^-μα,  φέα-ω^  φέ-μφ-α^ 
φΐπ-τω^  ^Ι-μ-φα^  Ac.;  in  all  of  which  the  idea  of  accelerated  velocity  is 
conveyed,  as  also  in  the  cognate  Latin  words  rap-io,  rapAdus,  Ac.  We 
have  it  also  with  a  dental  prefix  (p.  396)  in  the  secondary  formation 
Αραχ-,  «*I  take"  (cf.  δράόόω,  δραχμή,  Ac.;  above,  p.  328),  in  δί-ρχ•, 
"I  see,"  and  in  the  Sanscrit  termination  dri^Oj  Greek  -λί-κο^^  whidi 
imply  the  sense  of  seeing.    That  this  is  only  a  secondaiy  meaning  is 
clear,  the  primary  one  being  that  of  motion  just  mentioned. 

47Θ  That  this  idea  of  motion,  the  common  meaning  of  ^,  is 
implied  in  the  Greek  notions  of  seeing,  light,  Ac.,  appears  from  such 
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jplxxasee  as  ion  χρόα  άαο^οη  οχημάτων  (Plato,  Men.  p.  76  d),  and 
Arom  the  Greek  conception  of  love  as  a  kind  of  ophthalmia,  caught 
l^y  an  efflux  or  emanation  of  particles  from  the  eyes:  thus  -SIschylus 
ss^ys,  Agamemnon^  414: 

η6^ω  S*  vnegnovtlccg 
φάόμα  δόξει  8όμων  άνάόόειν, 
άμορφων  δϊ  κολοόόών 
ϊχ^ΐχαι  χάρις  ανδρί, 
6μμάτων  ί'  Ιν  άχιρΛαις 
ίφρα  ηα<ί  'Αφροδίτη. 

L•.  e.  after  the  abduction  of  Helen^  her  image  would  seem  to  be  mistress 
of  the  house;  but  Menelaus  would  take  no  pleasure  in  statues,  how- 
ever beautifid,  and  in  the  want  of  eyes  (for  the  Greek  statues  had 
none,  or  rather  they  were  cold  and  inefficacious)  all  love  would  vanish 
(see  the  imitation  in  Euripides,  AlceatiSy  348  foil.).  And  with  a 
corresponding  sentiment,  the  same  Helen  is  said  (Agam.  719)  to  have 
come  to  Troy  as  μ€ίλ^αχί)ν  ομμάταη/  βέλος,  δηξ(^μον  ίρω^ος  δν- 
^ος,  *^Λ  tender  dart  from  the  eyes,  a  soul-consuming  flower  of  love.*^ 
Tbat  ομμάτων  refers  to  the  eyes  of  Helen,  and  not,  as  some  of  the 
commentators  suppose  (on  the  strength  of  the  phrase  in  Herod,  v.  18, 
quoted  below),  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  gazed  on  her  beauty,  is  clear 
from  V.  2215 :  ίβαλλ'  btuc&cov  ^υτήρων  απ'  όμματος  βέλει  φιλοίχχω. 
Similarly,  Sof^ocL  Antig.  795: 

Vixa  δ*  Ιναργης  βλεφάρων  ίμερος  ευλεχτρον 
ννμφας, 

where  the  two  genitives  would  be  very  awkward,  unless  βλεφάρων 
ίμερος  are  to  be  taken  together  in  close  connexion  (see  Julius  Pollux, 
Π.  §  63:  λεγοιντο  ί*  αν  οφθαλμοί  λάμηοντες,  κ.  τ.  Α.,  χαΐ  r6  άπ 
αυτών  άηοφφέον  ίμερος).   Euripides,  Ilippolytus^  525 : 

ϊρως,  ϊρως^  ος  υλχχ  ομμάτων 
ότάξβΐς  πό^ον,  εΐόάγων  γλυχεΐαν 
ιΐη^χα  χάριν. 

Iph.  Aul.bUi 

ος  τίς'Ελενας  iv  άντώηοίόί  βλεφάροις 
Ιραηας  Ιδοίχας. 

Plato,  Phcedrua,  p.  251  β:  δε^άμενος τον  τοάλλονς  την  άπο^ην  δια 
των  ομμάτων.  Aristot.  Eth.  Ν.  τχ.  12:  τοις  ίρώόι  τ6  6ραν  άγαηη• 
τοταχον  Ιότι.  Herod,  ν.  18:  άντίας  ΐξβό^αι  γυναίκας,  ά^δόναςόφι 
6φ^αλμων.  Wesseling  ad  L:  "fcaei  Rhetoris — qui  rogitanti  Ardui,  εί 
η  δείνα αύτώίίαλη  φcdvoιτo,moάeBtϊsmni  (μάλα  όοφρένως)  respondit 
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ηίχανμαί  1>φ^αΧμι6νΓ  Plat.  Alex.  21 :  Longin.  iy.  12;  Orid,  Hertnd• 
xn.  36 :  abstulerant  ocuU  lumina  nostra  tuL  There  is  a  remarkaUe 
application  of  this  phraseology  in  two  late  writers,  one  of  whom  has  jvo- 
bablj  copied  from  the  other.  Mnsaeus,  in  his  pretty  little  poem  aboot 
Hero  and  Leander  (w.  90 — 98),  thus  describes  the  first  access  of  lofwez 

civv  βλεφάρων  δ*  αχτϊύι,ν  cu^ero  xvQ66g  Ιρώνων 
xccL  χραδίη  πάφλαζ^  ανιχήτον  xvgbg  6ρμ^. 
κάλλος  γίρ  ΛερΙπνότον  άμωμήτοιο  γιη^ααώς 
6ξν^Βρον  μεοοΛεόόι  ηέλει  πτερόεντος  iUStov* 
6φ^ίίλμ!6ς  if  6δός  i&tiv  kii  όφ^οίλμοϊο  βολάων 
ίλχος  bh^aivH  χαί  btl  φρένοβ  άνδρος  όβευε^. 
είλε  δέ  μιν  τότε  ^άμβος^  άναιδείη,  τρόμος,  αΙδώς. 

The  same  thoughts  are  expressed  in  prose  by  Achilles  Tatins  {de 
CUtophontis  et  Leucippes  amoribus^  L•  4):  ώς  δ*  άδον  ευΟνς  caeola- 
λπν  *  κάλλος  γαρ  6ξρνερον  τιχρώόΧΗ  βέλους  xcci  δια  των  οφθαλμό» 
άς  xr{V  'φυχην  koxcc^^bL•  όφ^αλμΌς  γαρ  6δ6ς  Ιρϋοτιχω  τρεπ^Λοτι- 
ηάιηα  δέ  μ  είχεν  6ftot>,  Ιπεανος^  Ιχπληξ^ς^  τρόμος,  αΙδώς,  avtMtuL 
It  is  possible  that  the  sense  of  hearing  conveyed  by  the  cognate  words 
χ-λν-ω,  λν-ρα,  Sanscrit  (f-rt*,  &c.,  may  have  a  similar  origin.  Thoe 
is  also  some  trace  of  an  implication  of  the  sense  of  seeing  in  the  root 
&αΓ',  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  motion  or  impulse.  Thus,  the 
words  expressing  astonishment,  ^ίχυ-μα,  ti-dipt-a',  ^ά-μ-βος,  &c^ 
are  clearly  connected  with  θαω,  ^αύω,  and  %εάομαι^  "I  gaze  at.** 

479  Hesychius  gives  όργη  the  three  following  significations:  τρό- 
ηος,  μανία,  %νμός,  the  order  of  which  should,  however,  be  reversed; 
for  ^μός  is  the  word  which  contains  the  primitive  meaning  of  οργή- 
The  ground-idea  in  both  is  the  same,  '^an  impulse  **  or  'hnoving  inanj 
direction.''  The  analogy  between  ^μός  and  οργή  is  &rther  obser- 
vable in  the  application  of  the  roots  of  both  to  the  designation  of 
sacred  rites:  that  %νω  and  its  derivatives  are  so  applied,  we  have 
already  seen,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  δργια,  6ργεών,  οργιάξ/Εί. 
This  meaning  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  custom  of  holding  out 
the  hands  or  parts  of  the  offerings  to  heaven  (comp.  ενχενο  χύρ  όρε- 
γων  έΐς  ονραν^ν  άότερόεντα  with  duplicee  tendens  ad  sidera  pabnas, 
and  όηλάγχνααν  μοΐραν  δρεζον  with  porrigit  exta  bovis),  just  as  adoro 
derives  its  meaning  from  the  custom  of  turning  the  face  to  the  sky. 
When  6ργάω  is  applied  to  vegetable  productions,  it  refers  to  their 
"sprouting,"  "rising  above  ground,"  "moving  upwards,"  and  firwn 
this  is  deduced  the  sense  of  "ripe,"  "soft,"  which  is  found  in  οργάζω 
(compare  the  passage  in  Ruhnken's  Timceus,  under  the  words  μενρΐϋας 
ώργαΰμένος,  and  όργξ:).  That  this  was  the  transition  appears  from  the 
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conjunction  of  nsxcUvBtai  with  ό^γα  in  Herodotus  (iv.  199):  b  kv  ty 
^tezimsQtaty  της  γης  uC&tcdvetal  te  xal  6ργα,  We  do  not  agree  with 
Passow  in  supposing  that  όφριγάω  and  όχαογάω,  which  are  used  as 
synonyms  for  6ργάω,  are  etymologically  connected  with  this  word, 
Lut  would  rather  connect  them  wil^  όφαραγέω,  αόπάραγος  (Attice 
αόφάραγος),  and  the  (German  Spargel,  Sprosse,  and  spriessen. 

We  have  ah^ady  adverted  to  the  fact  that  as  οργή,  οργάω^  which 
imply  ripeness  and  fulness,  are  connected  in  meaning  with  κόρος,  so 
6οέγω  is  connected  through  rego,  rex,  Sanscrit  rajd,  with  the  political 
signification  of  the  cognate  χύρίος  (ahove,p.  556) ;  and  we  have  traced 
some  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  suggested  by  the  names  sig- 
nificant of  rank,  power,  and  royalty  (§§  333,  336—338).  The  root 
reff-  in  this  application  suggests  some  farther  comparisons  of  a  very 
interesting  nature.  Κ  reg-num  and  reg-ius  immediately  refer  to  rex, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  reg-io  and  recta  regio,  or  regio  viaruniy  point 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  reg-ere,  i  e.  "  to  make  a  straight  line,"  in 
which  sense,  as  we  have  elsewhere  suggested  ((?r.^.p.292),  the  root 
O-PEFy  O'PX,  or  E-PX  appears  in  Μ-ρχ-ομαΐη  "I  make  a  straight 
line  for  myself,"  "I  go  forward;"  so  that  rex,  after  all,  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  in  origin  and  meaning  to  the  Homeric  ορχεψΌς  ανδρών. 
The  idea  of  dividing  by  rotos  androads  is  connected  with  that  of  passage 
and  direct  progression;  and  in  this  sense  we  find  the  words  ορχος^ 
OQxatog,  and  ορχέομαι.  Although  the  Sanscrit  root  raj  is  generally 
rendered  splendere,  we  look  upon  this  as  a  secondary  meaning ;  for  the 
word  raji=linea,  eerieSy  clearly  points  to  the  primitive  and  true  sig- 
nification of  6ρχ-  and  rig.  Some  mention  has  been  made  above  (§  160) 
of  the  connexion  between  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  "a  man  of  the  military 
caste,"  Zend  keathra^  and  old  Persian  khsMyathiya,  "a  king."  Kaw- 
linson  (As.  Soc.  xl  pp.  115  sqq.)  reads  the  following  words  in  the 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions:  khahatram  =  corona  v.  imperium; 
khshatrarpa=^eatrape8;  kk8hayάrshά=Siρζn$J  Λrta'kh8hatrά=Aρ' 
ταξέρ|ΐ7$ ;  and  kh8kayathiya=rex.  We  refer  all  these  words  to  a  lost 
root  khaha^zka-ra,  which  we  regard  as  ultimately  identical  with  Ατι, 
"to  make,"  as  well  as  with  kshi,  "to  rule"  (pres.  kshaydmi)',  cf.  Βνρν- 
τίρείαον  with  uru-kshaya  (Rosen,  Big-Vedce  Specim.  p.  xi);  and  thus 
kheha-tram  may  signify  reg-num,  khsM-tra,  regio,  whence  khshitra-pa 
=regioni8  dominu8  (above, §§160,213);  kh8ha'tra=zregiu8,  i.  e.  miles 
=raja'puru8ha,  kh8haya=rex,  khehay-a-thiya  for  khsMy-anthiya^ 
regens,  or  regentius,  and  khshay-arsJia^zrex  sanctue,  like  the  Sanscrit 
raj'ar8hi=.rex  aanctue*.  Now  we  have  shown  above  the  connexion  in 


*  Benfey  {Keilinschr.  p.  79)  and  Oppert  (Joum.  As,  xix.  p.  174)  compare 
arsha  with  the  Zend  arena,  Sanscr.  akshu,  "oculus,"  and  render  Khshayarsha 
bj  Konig'Seher  and  ΰήΐ  dominatrice. 

3  A 
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meaning  of  Aro-ra  and  torra^  and  how  the  latter  root  mgnififfl  "to  bote 
a  hole,"  «to  pass  oyer,"  Ac  (§  178X  and  haw  many  cont«As  it  ta 
with  pa-ra.    We  may  therefore  understand  how  kshi  may  sigiiify  vk 
only  regere^  "to  make  a  straight  line  through  a  eonntiy  "  hot  per-w, 
or,  with  a  cansative  βΆχ,  perderey  Ac.  (Bopp,  Oloss.  p.  93,  ed.  aJt). 
In  the  Semitic  languages,  the  two  principal  words  denoting  eomfity 
are  ^l^  and  b^^.  Fuerst  is  indined  to  explain  the  former  in  the  sas» 
way  as  Sanscrit  scholars  illustrate  the  root  raj^  namely,  by  a  reienin 
to  the  idea  of  light  and  splendour:   « Badix  hvyiie  verin  compoeiti  eit 
•Λ,  ab  (aba)  vi  splendendi;  yis  autem  splendoris  et  ezodlentis  «d 
regnum  transfertur"  {Ck>neorcL  p.  686).     It  appears  to  us  thst  ti» 
word  is  more  truly  referred  to  the  root  of  «b^  πλέος,  Λολ-νς,  "^^ 
which,  through  pol-leo^  connects  itself  with  val^o,  eaUdus,  aaa  the 
Sanscrit  baki=:ms,  robur,  and,  like  βύί'χίων^  mel-ior^  egresses  pa^ 
sonal  supmority.  In  the  Tyrian  language  it  seems  to  have  dispemd 
with  the  affix  *^-  which  distinguishes  the  word  in  Hebrew  and  Anbe: 
at  least  it  is  easy  to  explain  ΜέλΊ-χαρ&ος,  ^the  king  of  tiie  e^," 
ttrin]g;«bu,  in  the  same  way  as  Abn-melek  (above,  p.  270),  and  in  the 
Maltese  mscription  we  have  iTn^b»  (Gesenius,  Linff.  Ph,  Μοη,ρ,96), 
where  eyen  the  connecting  vowed  is  omitted,  and  the  same  is  the  eve 
in  the  well-known  proper  names  Ηα-ηύ^ΰοτ,  Bo-mil-car,  &&   Weio 
not  connect  with  this  root  the  other  word  b;^$,  which  is  sufficientij 
distinguished  from  b»  in  the  inscription  just  mentioned,  where  wf 
have  the  three  quasi-synonyms  in  one  address:    innjpb^lj   ^^^t^• 
^  b?§  "  to  our  Lord,  to  the  city-king,  the  superior  of  Ί^τβ."  It  eeen» 
to  us  that  b^a  is  merely  a  prepositional  compound  indicatiiig  so* 
periority  in  place,  so  that  it  corresponds  to  άνα-ξ  from  άνά:  we  h»Te 
a  perfectly  analogous  form  in  b?-».  ^schylus,  no  doubt,  wiien  he 
makes  the  Persian  Chorus  address  jtheir  king  as  βολιών  {Pers.  663), 
was  thinking  of  this  word  b^a,  which  he  had  heard  from  Ρΐιοαώύα 
sailors.  In  the  Scholiast,  we  must  of  course  read  TvqUo^  for  θον(ίΙ^^ 
though  the  word  seems  to  have  taken  root  in  Phrygia  also.  We  ^^ 
discussed  the  etymology  of  the  Egyptian  word  Pharaoh  in  the  Qft^' 
terly  Review,  No.  clv.  p.  168. 

480  The  meaning  of  όρ^^,  when  it  denotes  an  emotion  of  t^ 
mind,  is  easily  deduced  from  that  of  the  verb  ό-ρέ}^.  In  all  caseeit 
indicates  "an  upward  striving,"  "a  tendency  to  the  surface,"  "anifl»• 
pulse,"  "a  fancy,"  "a  first  impression,"  "a  prominent  desbre."  Hew» 
we  understand  such  phrases  as  ogyag  ευμενέίζ  X€Cta6%tf^v  (^P^ 
Antig,  1166),  "to  keep  down  their  angry  impulses,  and  so  ton^ 
them  gentie:"  and  we  have  the  same  idea  in  another  passage  of  So* 
phoclea,  which  has  given  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  commentators. 
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ESlectra  is  ezcnsing  herself  for  the  irrepressible  outbreak  of  joy  with 
inrbich  she  welcomes  her  long-lost  brother:  she  was  silent,  she  says, 
when  the  false  message  of  his  death  reached  her,  but  she  cannot  con- 
tain herself  now.  The  true  reading  and  arrangement  of  the  passage 
(Soph.  Meetr,  1281  sqq.)  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following: 

ώ  φίλοι  [άνίκ^]  hdvov 

αν  Ιγώ  ούί'  αν  Ijlaus'  αύδάν, 

ϊύχον  bgyicv  avavSov^ 

ovSk  ΰνν  βο^  xXvova^y 

&  taXaiva'  νυν  ί'  ϊ%ω  oa'  %.  t.  λ. 

We  think  that  &vlii  has  been  absorbed  by  its  similarity  to  the  con-' 
tigaous  syllables  φίλ[αϋχ]λνον,  and  with  this  insertion,  there  is  no 
foriher  difficulty  in  the  passage. 

The  sense  of  "anger,"  which  Hesychius  assigns  to  6ρyJJ  when  he 
renders  it  μανία,  is  quite  a  secondary  one;  the  transition  is  the  same 
as  in  &νμός•  The  third  meaning,  tgoytog,  is  a  very  old  application  of 
this  word  (Hesiod,  Op.  306).  Whether  it  is  derived  from  the  con- 
neiion  of  will  and  character,  which  we  have  before  pointed  out,  or  by 
some  transition  to  the  meaning  of  όργάζω,  similar  to  that  which  pro- 
duced Uie  words  "humour"  and  "temperament,"  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say.  There  is  a  singular  passage  of  Thucydides  (vm.  83)  in  which 
the  word  occurs  in  the  plural  number:  πάντίον  ts  *A6tvo%ov  ύναι 
cXtiov,  hcupkQOVxa  6^ag  Τια^αφίφ^Η  due  ϊδια  κέρδη.  Dr.  Arnold's 
translation  of  this  phrase  (''humouring,"  "supplying  or  ministering 
tempers  such  as  a  man  likes  ")  seems  to  show  that  he  approved  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scholiast,  who  says:  rh  ί^φίρειν  όργην  k^l  ζφ 
χαρίξβό^αι  χάί  όνγχωρεΐν  ϊταχχον  61  αρχαϊον*  μάρτυς  Κρατίνος  Ιν 
ΧεΙρωόι  λίγων  την  μονόικην  ακορέότονς  ίπιφέρειν  6ργάς 
β ροτο ug  όώφροόί.  This  passage  of  Cratinus,  compared  with  the 
words  of  Thucydides^  assures  us  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast 
is  incorrect.  Besides,  the  change  of  number  from  δργάς  to  6ργην  en- 
tirely alters  the  meaning  of  the  phrase;  at  least,  St.  Paul's  expression 
{Bom,  m.  5),  δ  Θώς  6  Ιπιφέρων  ζην  όργήν,  must,  like  that  which 
is  quoted  from  Polybius  (Zjeg.  28),  ζην  όργίρ^  φέρει  Inl  zohg  Αΐζω- 
λούζ,  refer  to  the  effects  of  anger  (it  is  ή  οργή  in  both  passages);  and 
with  regard  to  the  terms  χαρί'ίβόΛ^αι  and  όυγχωρεΐν,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  transitive  phrase  Ιταφέρπν  οργάς  could  not  signify  to  bring 
one's  own  disposition  to  suit  that  of  another.  It  must  mean,  rather, 
to  suggest  some  humours,  dispositions  or  habits  of  mind  to  another, 
like  ϊπυφέρειν  δόξας  (Plato,  Bespublica,  x.  p.  612  b).  &c.  Compare 
also  the  common  phrases  ΐΛΐ^έρειν  αΐζίαν,  φόγον,  ζιμωρίαν,  &c.,  all 
of  wMch  imply  an  importation  of  something  from  without.  From  these 
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considerations,  we  conceiye  that  HanoTias  (Exercit,  in  Com,  Gr.  HaL 
1830,  L  p.  60)  and  Meineke  (Fragm.  Com,  Gr.  n.  p.  157)  baye  giTen 
to  the  phrase  Ιχιφέρειν  οργάς  a  meaning  which  could  only  have  been 
extracted  from  the  middle  voice.  The  former,  who  renders  the  phrase 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Arnold — voUintatem  accommodare,  L  e. 
obseqai, — remarks,  "quoniam  bqyri  vel  o^ycd  in  cujusque  ammo  cer- 
nuntor,  moveri  et  excitctri  possunt  ab  alio  vel  alia  qoadam  re,  aferri 
non possunt;  qnod  si  esset,  extrinsecos  OQycd  petendse  forent" — whidi 
seems  to  us  to  imply  a  misconception  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
term  6ργη;  and  Meineke,  who  makes  the  firagment  mean  namcam 
impense  favere  hominibue  moderatis^  appears  to  have  overlooked  the 
obvious  force  of  the  passage,  in  which  axoQhiStog^  '^restless,''  ^change- 
able" (above,  p.  554),  is  opposed  to  όώψοξον^  "sober,"  " cont^ited," 
Cratinus  says,  that  music  puts  restless  whims  into  the  heads  of  sober- 
minded  people:  and  Thucydides,  that  Astyochus  was  charged  with 
suggesting  caprices,  or  putting  crotchets  into  the  head  of  Tissaphemes: 
that  he  induced  those  whims  which  prevented  the  satrap  &om  dis- 
charging his  duty  to  the  confederacy.  That  b^ycd  may  be  used  in  the 
plural  after  such  a  verb  as  hcupiguv^  appears  £rom  Lysias  {de  Cadt 
Eratosth.  p.  94):  οργάς  τοις  άχονονόί  Λαρα6χευάξον6ί:  and  that 
it  implies,  when  thus  used,  "habits  of  thought"  or  "a  turn  of  mind," 
may  be  seen  firom  SopL  Antig,  354:  ά&νυνόμονς  οργάς^  and  tc€m 
Thucyd.nL  82 :  6  πόλεμος  ηρ6ς  xh  παρόντα  τας  6ργας  των  αολΙών 
&/ΕΜ)Μ)Γ.  In  the  same  way,  ΰνμοί  is  used  in  the  plural  when  the  temper 
of  one  man  only  is  spoken  of;  SophocL  Aj.  716 : 

ευτέ  γ  i|  άέλτηων 
Αίας  μενανεγνώό^η 
^μών^ΑτρΒίϋαις  μεγάλων  τε  νειαάων. 

Heracleides,  Allegor,  Homer.  19:  ΙπιατΜησΟμίνσυ  τον  κάζα  την  κε- 
φαλήν λογίΑίμοΰ  τοις  περί  τά  &νέρνα  Ονμοϊς,  Id,  59:  at  πρώναι 
της  Ικεόίας  φοίνάΐ  τους  αρόενας  αντου  &νμονς  ^ε^^λυvcev.  These 
two  passages  are  quoted  by  Lobeck  (ad  Soph.  Aj.  L  c  p.  488). 
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άρήγω,  285 
Ά(fης,  285 
άρί»μός,  272 
άρια^άρβίοτος^  309 
άριαπ(^ς,  272,  285 
άριστος,  άρίον^υς,  285 

322 
άφίίω,  285 
aifxaimy  269 
Sifnvta,  296,  414 
&4^f  itifarjv,  285 
'^ρταί^ρί^^,  160,  479 
άρχ(ησπλοντος,  12 
ιίρ^αίο^  and  «αΧοτΜ((,  12 
άσάλγη^  461 
άαΒίγής,  461 
άΰΧΜλές,  185 
dftfxoff,  213 

άαμϋραίτοηα^    άϋμ^ρέϋ- 
τατα,άαμ6ρώτΒρο£,Ιβ^ 
άαμες,  136 
άντίάζομαι^  213 
άσχάραγος,  212,  213 
άαηερχές,  185 
fifsritf,  213 
δαταχν^,  213 
«{«η/ρ,  pp.  160,  395 
i^alavroff,  181 
^τάΙΖω,  άτηάΧλω,  344 
^αρ,  138 
fire,  197 
i^et^ff,  185 
£τ£ρ,  204 
ι^/η^ς,  254 
άτίω,  437 
*Axxi%ru  97 
crv,  αι(θ-ις,  138,  189 
β^ερι^ο»,  189 
ανν,  189 
cel^^oi,  198 
αύτάρ^  138 
o^ovroff,  138 
βηΐτ/κα,  196 
aliroNroy^fl»,  173 
αύτόμεηος,  472 
αΰτ^ς,  138,  303 
ii9aioov/uiii,  315 
άφοφαντος,  218 
'Αφροδίτη,  247 
'i^Xatdff,  97,  322 
!<<χεΙακ>ς,  270 
δφ,  169 


ficeyog,  254 
βα^νχαϊος,  475 
fidx^og,  110 


|?α1ΐ7Τ,  479 
/ϊβΖΛω,  110,  436 
βάρα^  133 
βάψουβος,  326 
βαρβαρόφιονος,  88 
βαοίλενς,  254 
βείομαι^  378 
βέλτΒρος,  βελτίων,  262 

479 
/9^fOff,  291 
/9i4r£,  218 
βλάχνω,  454 
/}Ζ^3Τβ).  452 
/JXWff,  218 
βλάηω,  218 
/ίοι},  284,  470 
βοηθάω,  284 
/9oai7,  466 
βόοηορος,  310 
/ϊονα,  466 
/JovAiy,  466 
βούλομ€α,  462,  466 
/9otwoff,  469 
βονχαις^  466 
/ίονς,  284,  470 

βονόόα,  466 
/JovriXoff,  466 
βρίψαί^  454 
βρέφος,  432,  473 
/}^ω,  432,  473 
/3(0μοί,  469 


ya^urdaff,  323 
yaia,  323,  470 
ya'Aa,  213,  459 
γαΧψη.  459 
γαμβρός,  217 
ycrvoff,  323 
ya^,  204 
yov^og,  323 
y^otmog  209 
yc,  203 
ye  iij,  203 
yiXa,  459 

γέλααμα  χομάτων,  459 
yeXao»,  459 
γελέοντες,  459 
iVXaw,  459 
γενάτης,  254 
yeyyaiiog,  323 
yirto,  272 
γεραίρω,  297 
γεραρόν,  297 
γεραρόσ,  297 
yrf^ag,  297 


γερη9Ν>ς,  297 
y^e•»^')  ^7 
γίφνρϋί,  298 
yi,  121,  323,  470 
y^^og,  297 
yZovxoff,  461 
ylctvevfli,  452 

γνω&τηρ,  567 
yo/i^oJI^rog,  475 
γνμψος,  121,  410 

δώίρν,  212 
dcrxtvaoff,  163 
^αμάϋαοίος,  314 
δασύς,  δαυλός^  474 
d^,  155 
δ^ίχνυμΛ,  271 
dem>ff,  255,  268,  334 
de^,  156 
aexa,  161,  163 
dexofMXi,  161,  371 
δέμας,  290 
difiog,  p.  301,  §  393 
δέομαι,  155 
ae>x(D,  152,  263,  369 
ae<r/Mfe,  253,  474 
δέαΐΐοινα,  228 
detfxotfioi^aim^^,  475 
δεαπόαος,  475 
de(nrOTi7i,  338,  474 
δευρο,  155 
di<D,  155,  180 
δη,  201 
d^O'et',  202 
d^log,  265 
δήμος,  δημός,  253 
δημόαιος,  298 
dmr,  202 
d^4ff,  156 
dor,  180 
δίαιτα,  180 
διαμάω,  218 
^<α)τρΐΜίΜ)ς,  150,  460 
diorTeltf,  445 
^Μττροχά{;<ο,  174 
διαφέρομΛΐ,  180 
διδάοϊΜ,  219 
δίδυμος,  180 
d^o),  180 
διθύραμβος,  317 
dixat^roXtg,  391 
δίχαιος,  290 
d/Ki7,  389 
διοηεύω,  433 
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SlojKog,  433 
ounrvevmy  433 
Si^Xfxi,  280 
8£q,    155 
β/σχοβ,  219 
^ί.σ€ατηριοΨ,  318 
StmX^ios,  460 
ooXtxigy  209,  344 
βαντΕ^ω,  475 
9^€ε^4της,  164,  433 

a^acD,  164,  432 
deoiE4og,  164,  432 
&όναμαι,  262 
dvvcrfuff,  323 
dvtf-,  180 
βνσΦ^^σχω,  437 
^^νσμ^νι^ς,  180 
^νσφ^ονα,  297 
avco,  155,  180 
δίόδειια,  159 
^iOQulgy  92 


^,    140 

^^^ορα,  221 
έγ€Αν,  133,  203,  275 
Μβομαι,  383,  467 
ϋλδομαι,  463 
i^^<r97,  116 
F|:a>,  £Aici,  Ftf«»,  475 
ί9-4λω,  463 
«A  139 

«Γ  fCOT  hpf  ye,  205 
εΖ<κ,  pp.  237,  251 
elSog  and  \  ^^. 
ίδέα,  i  ^^ 

sia&By  202 
sfxccTiy  162 
£fxω,  228 
EiXei^uXy  296 
cly,  139 
BTvBxay  277 
eft,  170 
cA;,  154 
£Ϊΰ€χ,  475 
siooffo,  279 
fira,  169,  202 
•ExcrjJi;,  276 
ΈχάΙη,  276 
Έ%αμηδη,  276 
htag,  273 
Fxart.  fxiTTt,  273 
Ixcrrotr,  162 

273 
ίχΒΪνος,  135 


Ιχ^νομαι,  177 
ki7/?olos,  273 
FxiyAog,  116,  273 
ίιι^νήαχω^  176 
έχνρος,  110 
^χφ^ρω.  176 
έκφοραηερος,  176 
Ιχο>ν,  273 
^Χοηή^ω,  223 
ϋαχυς^  132 
^Χ£ν^θ-£ροί,  212 
έλεν^ώ,  296 
^λ^φας,  296 
Ι1χ£<τ/π£»Ζο;,  314 
Flxco,  464 
'^EAiiyvcff,  92 
ΈληίνΙ%η,  312 
hififfvovy  473 
Βμμοτος,  472 
ΙμοΖον,  218 
Ιν,  170 

ίνδατονμαι,  178,  450 
lvd£Xe;t^ff,  344 
&£χα,  272 
ίρέργΒία,  340 
htaamy  ένίχτω,  216 
ίινεα,  161 
li^yos,  161 
ηττνμ^,  215 
Ιι^οβ  τ£  χαΐ  y^off,  161 
hzBXexsue,  340 
Irroff,  164 
is,  176 
?έ,  160 

έΙαι^ροΛΒύω,  160,  213 
^|α/φνΐ7$,  έξαπίνης,  215 
έξίαταμαι,  315 
ίηάγω,  174 
έπαλΧάααω^  174 
eWUi^loff,  174 
ίτίαμάω,  218 
έπαμΒίβω.  174 
'ΕπαμΒίνωνδας,  262 
inaμφovεQίζωy  174 
έπαρπώ,  284 
larea  ψΐτΒρόερτα,  126 
IffCirtt  of  present  time, 

202 
ίπεργαΰία,  174 
Ιπε0£Χ<&£Γιτ,  175 
ίηητύς^  254 
άτ/,  172 
ίπιγαμία,  174 
έπΐηρος,  285 
^id£ce£«,  472 
ίπιμαχίϋί,  174 
i^ri/i^,  254 


ίπινέμω,  174 
Ιπινομία^  174 
ίηιραβδοφορώ,  174 
ίκιφέρεΐ9  οργάς,  480 
ίπίχαρτος,  297 
ίπίχειρα,  174 
ίπιχρώμαι,  174 
έποίχομαί,  174 
έτττα,  160 
έρείπω,  160,  212 
ίρεμβός,  317 
έρετμός,  253 
;ρ*5,  115 
*£ρ^ί*ίς,  114 
^^^ω,  209 
Ερχομαι,  479 
^<τ^-/ω,  383 
itf^Xoff,  217 
ϊαηέρα,  150 
Ιστβ,  198 
^<τω,  475 
^τ£ρος,  144 
?Γΐ,  169,  193 
£V,  160,  199 
£ν£(ττώ,  254 
£v^off,  469 
εΙ^ίος,  473 
£inci7^ff,  116,  275 
εύμαρής,  450 
ευρυχωρία,  273,  280 
^5,  199 
εύχομαι,  199 
^φ^άΛλω,  110 
^φιαΧτΐ7ς»  317 
^φ•  ^  τ£,  197 
Ιτΐβ,  146 
fcoff,  leiff,  257 


£άλΐ7,  110 
Jcf/it£M5ff,  180 
έιχ;|τρι;0ο$,  180 
£ιίω,  110,  216 
££«,  216 
ffivyos,  180 
Ζ£ΐ;β,  202,  216 
ζιγγίβερι,  216 
fvyw,  136,  216 
ίωι},  180 


ί,  ί,  ί,  i  &C  199,  200 
''Ηβ)?,  329,  336 


ηδνς,   199 
lyXixxar?;,  116 
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iilSTiTQOVy  116 
^/CMtrcoff,  298 
Vf^ky  136 
ημέν-^δέ,  201 
)μ4(ί€ί,  150 
ίρΐ7<ΤΜ)$,  298 
ίρο;,  150 
ι,  199,  436 
ijEuirv,  150 
fv,  ^/df,  193 
ir/κα,  196 
^οψ,  95 
Εαρ,  150 
...jft^og,  150 
i7«£^<mfi;ff,  254 
ηπύτης^  475 
'ΪΓρα,  329 

'Ήραως,Ήρ/'αοΐος,  329 
^Ηρακλής,  329 

ί"  >ως,  329,  414 
Π,  199 

^άΧααϋα,  110,  473 
ξ^άμβος,ξ^ανμα,  318,478 
^c,  202 
a-ioiytt,  228 
a-εάω,  478 
^έλγω,  464 
»έλ$μος,  465 
^^Χω,  463 
^^αρ,  450 
^i<5s,  473 
9•ΒΟαδοτος,  &c.  310 
^ΒρΙζω,  450 
ξ^Βαμός,  253,  474 

ψϋηος,  &ο.  310 
di<o,  473 
^c*v,  473 
«ι}ρ,  110 
^TCff,  473 
maaogy  318 
^οα£ω,  472 
^οίνη,  474 
dodff,  473 
f^o(fV§0Sy  272,  318 
θραέ,  92 
^-ρα<Τ0ω,  272 
Ι^ΐ^ΐαμβος,  317 
^ρκταΙ,  318 
ξ^ρίνια^  318 
d^tbfr,  318 
^€λΧα,  477 
ΐ&νμέΧη,  476 
^μ<$ς,  471 


^μοο,  476 
ϋνμονία^Όΐ    sig    xi^ag, 

170 
^^dff,  318 
^(DXOff,  472 
ξ^ώσίΜ^αι,  474 


f,  Γ,  139 
fo,  Πκ,  154 
"ϊαχχοβ,  110 
ίάλλω,  110,  318 
fo/u^off,  317 
ίαπτω,  317 
fynyrfg,  139 
i9coff,  139,  166 
idovy  193 
ί^ρό(,  110,  167 
Ικοινός,  116 
Ιχ^η^ς,  318 
βίταρ,  475 
fv,  139 

*Ιπηοδάμμου^  220 
Ιχ»ώ(^μνοβ,  &ο.  468 
ίπηομανης,  466 
*Ιππομμέδοντος,  220 
?9Πτος,  110 
2ρις,  464 

/iratoff,  ίδαΐτερος,  167 
&Μ,  219,  434 
fiiOff,  152 
ίόχω,  219 
ίΐή^έ,  464 
Ιϋίι^,  133 
-^r,  165 


χά,  186 

χάδμος,  267,  473 

καβ•αρόβ,  267 

καΐ,  186,  195 

χαΐ  zcevTUf  %αΙ  roi,  198 

xai^og,  171,  290 

τιεηιογείτων,  322 

χαΐ£ω,  209 

χαΙΛοβ,  χαΛΖθ(Τνη7,  258 

xailoxayord'($$,  321 

iiaXoSy  324 

xaAtif,  254 

Κάλχας^  296 

χαμαέ,  286 

χάρττοί,  162 

χοττά,  182 

χαταιΜσσω,  458 

τιαταρτύω,  218 

%ατάφημι^  184 

τκηηγορία,  125 


»4χη7ρτιηΜΒ(,  218 
MKvXd^,  163 
xei^fv,  «el9-t,  186 
xf£i^Off,  135,  138 
xtv,   186,  195 
x^irroy  p.  298 
ndQces,  209 
ηΒφαίή,  216 
χεχλάδΗ»,  336 
uicaoainjSf  254 
xXvri^ff,  212,  478 
xZvco,  209 
κμϋΒ^ρα,  121 
x<5a•^,   182 
Kolifcevogy  336 
xoibroSy  458 
Moloney  410 
χομμώ^  215 
χόμπος^  317 
xdWrcDy  317 
χόρος,  335 
χορν'ί,  216,  262 
χο^ΐΌψή,  216 
xotf/tioff,  215,  267,  473 
ηότταβος,  216 
TiovQlotogy  330 
χρα/νο,  83,  479 
x^ai«v6$,  160 
χρ£ΜΤ<τότ£Χ9ος, 

'τέζψης,  312 
x^df^vofT,  410 
X917V17,  χρονιάς,  176,2^5 
XTf/vcD,  208 
χυβερνάω,  216 
χνχλα^,  154 
χι^ω,  216 
χνρ/3ας,  331 
χνρΐ7|?Μν  331 
xi;^iOg,  330 
χι$ων,  110,  162 


Xaag,  455 

1α/?νρι<^ο$,  263,  453 
Χαγχάρω,  209,216,453 
Λαέρτης,  332 
^α&,  455 
λαμβάνω,  453 
Ιαμηρός,  452 
λάβχο),  219,  387 
Λάω,  451 
λέαινα,  228 
Χ^ω,  453,  455 
λΒία,  455 
Λ€ΐ«0Γαέ^,  314 
Χε^ω,  223 
λΈίχω,  223 
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JU^tg,   125 
^UKSztjy  219,  453 
JievHOg,  269,  456 
a.^$,  452 
XsvisatOy  452 
^χος,  453 
Xicav,  455 
a^co^yoff,  313 
;L37^$,  latg,  455 
2£βΌβ,  455 
Χ/Λα,  272 
Xt^affingy  456 
ίΐι^αρύβ,  456 
Τϋογάδην,  455 
Χ^οβ,  124 
X<Sy<D-ffaiUii($g,  310 
λοξίας,  154 
Xoldff,  154 
λούω,  270  4^ 

Xtma^^ff,  269 
Xvxatya,  228 
Xvx£u>ff,  269 
λνχΐ7,  269 
λνμαίνομαι,  305 
λνμΒαν,  305 
;ΐι;ρα,  478 
Χνη/ριον,  sabst.,  297 

μάy  135,  189 

μαίΐα,  185 

μάλλον,  165 

μΛχν^άνω,  209 

μαθαίνω,  218 

μάρΐ7,  450 

μαρηγίί,  454 

μάρμα^ος,  95,  457 

μάρπτω,  454 

μάρτνρ,  450 

μανρός,  218 

αάα,  135,  224,  472 

fts,  132 

μίγ^ος,  μέγιατος,  167 

μέδφνα,  450 

fli^£fr,  134 

μΦΙημι,  475 

μζίδιάω,  199 

ftefe,  154 

μ^Αα?,  121 

^^Xii,  472 

ftilAo),  448,  450 

ftiilos,  178 

μέλπω,  458 

μύμβΧίται,  217 

μέμβΧωχα,  217 

μ^ί,  154 

iEι^ω,  472 


μ€θ/,  μ€($^,  134 
μέριμνα,  410 
μερμηρίξω,  410,  450 
/tt^^og,  178,  450 
μέρο'ψ,  95 
μεαίτης,  450 
μέΰαος,  166,  450 
/Μετά,  130,  181,  450 
/^iraff,  202,  265 
μετέωρος,  173 
/Etir^i,  181 
/Eii7^  189 
μ??ν,  189 
μηνύω,  269 
μΐ7τροχτοΐΌ$,  313 
μητρυιά,  414 
μ^,  154 
^ty,  135 
/tM^ycff,  167 
/iM)Zig,  185 
μόνος,  154 
μόαχος,  219 
^o;t#os,  383 
μύριοι,  μύρω,  163 


να/,  189 

vofVff,  216 

νέμειν  τό  Γαον,  τά  Γσα, 

454 
νεοαίγαλος,  461 
vifl),  216 
VJ7,  189 

iV;i7^«ws,  95,  216 
νήριτος,  95,  185 
y^tfog,  216 
Wxi7,  216 
Wfo),  216 
νίπτω,  216 
vi9aff,  199 
voaroff,  136,  164 
νόαφλ,  136 
νυ,  νυν,  192 
woff,  199 
νώϊ,  136 
νώροφ,  95 


f^off,  215 
iivoff,  176 
>!^^ρ|ΐ75,  160,  479 
ξέω,  221,  432,  436 
ξίφος,  221,  432,  436 
Sw,  181 
ξννός,  181 
£νω,  433 


6,  137 
*Oa|og,*Oflf<yiff,  ο2φτρο^, 

&C.  110 
δγδοος,  164 
a^f,  156 
8δε,   ο^ος  and  χεΓνο?, 

135 
δδεινα,  156 
d^ovg,  132 
'O^vwivg,  115,  167 
6^ούνε%α,  277 
oida,  110 

οΐχητής,  οίχήνωρ,  267 
οΓι^,  οίνίζω,  154 
οΓνοδ,  110 
οΓοβ,  152 
οΐός  τε,  197 
o?ff#a,  110,  353 
6χτώ,  159 
όλβαχήϊον,  116 
5Zj^og,  116 
6A/7i(FTOff,d>Uyoffr(5g,  164 

167 
δλλυμι,  215 
5λθ5,  116 

δμβρος,  217  ^ 

όμόαπορος,  313 
όμώρ,  247 
^£idog,  212 
ΰνομα,  124,  132 
Όξά^ρης,  160,  213 
οπλίτης,  259 
δπλον,  259 

δπτομαι,  δααομαι,  216 
όπν/ω,  213 
OJTiDff,  196 
οράω,  209 
6^yi7,  όρ7«ω,  479 
δργνια,  296,  414 
όρ£7ω,  477 
όρ^όπονς,  315 
όρμα&ός,  383 
5^^,  262 
δίρο^,  174 

Ι5ρ3?«/*0β>  ^"^9 
δρχηαις^  όρχηαμός,  6ρ- 

χηοτνς,  254 
9g,  148,  243,  300 
οαηάπτω,  &c.  213 
δίίον  T8,  197 
δαος,  152 
δίτε,  &C.  197 
ού,  οΰκ,  96,  176,  189 
ον  μη,  394 
ουδείς,  156 
o^s/g.  156 
οΰκ— άλλα,  201 
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ΟύχαΙέγιον,  189 
ovv,  189 
οΰνεκα^  277 
ovf^avog,  259 
ους,  189 
Οϋνις,  189 
Odvonia,  189 
ούτος^  135,  138 
5φρα,  196 
όφρνς,  132 
5a^loff,  221 


«αΓ$^  262 
«aXaiosrilovroff,  12 
ηαλαιός  Βηάά^χαϊος^  12 
παλαιός,  298 
«α1α/φο(Γθ$,  315 
ffoiUyyiUDtftfOffy  88 
«αλίμβαμος,  174 
«aXty,  264 
«oty09,  199 
ηανον(^γος,  313 
snxo/,  262 
Μίαρα,  177 
ΐΙα(^εννοηαΐος,  220 
na^BvaVy  260 
«αριηχΒΌω,  178 
πάροβ,  171 
τταβ,  265 

«iitf;fCD,  114,  219,  434 
fforr^ixog,  «ατ(^φος,  &c. 

414 
«ε^ά,  158 
«είρω,  178 

«i;iayo$,  πείΙά/Μ);^  280 
πελαργός,  195 
TTeXaeyoff,  95 
ITiXo^,  95 
πεμπάζω,  161 
arit^og,  114 
πέντε,  161,  162 
πεπαρβΓν,  178 
πέπονϋ•α,  441 
πέραν,  πέρυσι,  177 
«£ράα>,  178 
«eV^o,  382 
««ρ/,  177 
περιπετής,  178 
3Τ£ρ»»^ττω,  289 
περίχριμπτα,  475 
π^ρ3κερο9,  178 
«ερφερέες,  178 
«ifftf»,  216 
πέτορε^,  158 
πέτρα,  πέτρος,  15,  229 


sn/X/xog,  152 
πιτιρός,  218,  266 
«/ομαΑ,  383,  467 
πίπτω,  431 
«Zayxrog,  280 
πλάΙ,  280 
9Τλ£0,  270 
πλττγη,  199 
«λιτν,  200 
«($^£y,  202 
ποιέω,  213 
ποίημα,  410 
«oix/Zog,  266 
«oixiiUSerixroff,  266 
τΜίμήν,   133,  256,  410, 

436 
ποινή,  410 

πολίτης,  πολιηνης,   259 
«ο1Ζο<ΤΓ($$,  164 
ποίν^,  479 
«oXa^off,  221 
πορενματα,  218 
πορθμός,  254 
«otfrdff,  164 
ποτμός,  253 
πότνλα,  228,  474 
«ρα70€,   πράγμα,    224, 

256 
3τρό,  πρ($ς,  προτί,  ποτί, 

171,  177 
προβατογνώμων,  410 
προϋτρέπομαι,  218 
«ρονσείΙεΓν,  461 
«ρν;ΐεε$,  154 
ΐίρωί^ό^ν  ^^β 
πτώ<Τίί,  227 
«νρΰός,  318 
πώ,  πώμαλα,  202 


^α,  202 
Ιάβ^ος,  174 
^iaro,  477 
ί^ω,  270,  477 
Ιημα,  124 
ό//λφα,  477 
φ/ίττω.  160,  477 
^v^/M)ff,  253 
6νμ^ς,  253 
ρν<ίμ45$,  474 


οαίνω,  473 
<τάΧα(Τ<τα,  461 
ύαλαΰοομέ^οΐΰα,  461 
βαρώ,  475 
σατρώπ^ί,  160,213,475 


οαψης,  181 
σε,  132 
ff//}(o,  473 
οειβμός,  253 
ΦεΙα$,  461 
οελήνη,  461 
(τενω,  473 
βημαίνω,  436 
tf^loff,  222,  461 
tfiyaloftff,  461 
υιός,  473 
«nurUo,  387 
6χέΙος,  387 
ITxcrsT^li^,  114 
0x97917,  410 
αμι%ρός,  199 
ύονμαι,  473 
fiajptg,  110 

απονδή,  223 
σταίιοόρομίω,  437 
στενοχορώ,  280 
^τέροψ,  95 
βτόρννμλ,  223 
οι;,  133 
βίΛτ,  181^ 
σνρ<ΐ77ειπ7$,  473 
σνριον  &ρμα,  473 
οφοτίΐβ,  209 
ϋφέτερος,  142 
0φπ£,  142,  221 
βφος,  142 
<ίφ<Μ,  136 
βχείν,  434 
ooxicD,  447 
Οώχοβ,  447 


ταμίας,  262,  440 
τόν.  132 
ταώς,  273 
τε,  149,  186,  195 
τε^'μός,  474 
τε^ω,  209 
τέλειος,  τελειόω,  '21S 
ΓεηεττατΓος,  220 
τέλος,  178,  342 
τέμενος,  267 
τεΛ/=,  133 
τ^ρ^ρΜί,  318 
τέομα,  187 
-«ρος,  affix,  157   ^ 
τερχω,    τρ^Μ,  Tf<f•• 

440 
τέΰ^αρες,  146,  158 
τ7=ε,  132 
τηλε,  Ac    344 
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TTildeolog,  437 
TTJXt^y  τηύ%ος,  152 
-τηλ'&γετος,  344 
νημο9,  202 
Tnvliuiy  196 
χΙ»Ύ/μΛ^  347 
xuroxctp^  223 
T*s,    149,  156 
TO  X4  ^  «lyai,  192,  344 
TO^  'Koiyaiff  τοίννν,  198 
r<Sjr,    132 
rcS^ff,  τορι^ος,  178 

TOtfOff,  152 

ro^y  133 

τ^^οτνμα,  178 

τ^οίφ^ρος,  344 

r^elg,  157 

TQOtdlf^og,  167 

TQtirroeg,  154 

τ^όττος,  290 

T^vco,  178 

Tvyjctvo,  445 

τνμβόχωύτος,  309 

τνρ^αβ/α,  318 

τν^βη^  318 


•^cnay^-og,  464 
^/?^(ff,  335 
<?da>a,  167,  223 
νΙός,  167 
0λΐ7,  114,  340 
'δμίϊς,  136 
wri^,  ino,  178 
ν9ΐ;ερο(χτα/νω,  447 
ι^£ρφ/αΖθ9,  139 
ϋτρνος,  110 
ν^τοφιχνσΐβ,  152 
Ύφ^άδίος,  262 
νόμίνη,  136 


φαινόμηρις,  314 
φαίνω,  460 
9WOff,  199 
φάο$,  152,  460 
φαρώρα,  440 
φάρσοβ,  199 
φοίσ^οη^ον,  221 
φανΖο^,  152,  327 
φΐ7,  199 
φι/μ/,  209,  460 
φϋ•άνω,  445 
φλάΗω,  110 
φοϋΰα,  ρ.  249,  note 
φρίααω,  218,  288 
φροίμιον,  102 
φρον^ο$,  φρονρόβ,  272 
φν/ω,  377 
φυλάββω,  176 
φνΧΑον,  165 
φνω,  133,  167 
φ(ονη,  88,  110,  199 
φ(6ς,  257 

^α/ι^ω,  280 
χαίρω,  288,  445 
;|τανίάνω,  280 
χάος,  280 
;tai$e,  322 
^Ι^αραχη^ρ,  286 
χάραξ,  286 
;ΐ^αρά(Τ(Το>,  286 
XciQtv,  278 
;ΐ;ίίρΐ5,  291 
ΛΓάριτεσ,  291 
χάρμη,  288,  325 
χαροηός,  χάρο'ψ,  282 
χάρνβδις,  282 
;^άρων,  282 
χείλος,  163,  280 


jf/^,  162,  28 
χείρων,  262 
ajc^as,  281 
χέρμας,  281 
;ti^(Tog,  281 
ί^^ω,  163 

χέω  <ρ^'όγγον,αύδάν,4β9 
χήρος,  287 
χ»ές,  150 
;t^if<5e,  216 
;ΐ;/λιο*,  χιΧός,  163 
;κ;ΐά£ω,  336 
;ΐ:λ^ίθ5,  336 
χL•δή,  336 
;i^oi^ciff,  281 
χοίρος,  281 
ajo^off,  280 
χραιαμέω,  284 
χράομαι,  287 
;ΐ;ρο(νω,  281 
;U9c/cf,  284 
χρήαμος,  284 
χρίμητω,  281 
;|f^($y^-xivr(^g,  310 
;ΐ;ωρα,  χώρος,  χορ<5?,  229, 
280 


Ί^άΧιον,  221 
ι/;άΖ;ΐω,  432,  436 
V;s,  144 
-ψιν,  221 


ώκνς,  473 
ωΖα|,  116 
ώμος,  116 
ώς,  170 
(5<yr«,  197 
ώ  τάν,   133 
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Abstraction,  55 
ac  and  atque,  194 
^cts  of  the  Apastlesy  xvii. 

26;  15 
Adelnng  (J.  C),  36 
cuioro,  479 
ceger^  cBrumna^  410 
Agrippa  (H.  Cornelias), 

52 
Airyamen  vaejo^   81,  85 
Algebra,  55 
aiiquisy    quiapiam^   quia- 

quam,  199 
alius,  135,  138 
itimiUy  alumnus,  253, 410 
Alphabet  (Indian),  105, 

note 
"and,"  194 
Annakus,  66 
Anquetil  da  Perron,  35 
Antecedent,     indefinite, 

300 
Arabic  Alphabet,  104 
arceMo^  &c•  382 
Architectural  writing,  45 
Ariana,  81 
Artarathe$,  81 
Ariomardus,  213 
Armenia,  64,  85 
Arnold  (Dr.  T.),  32,305, 

396,^  480 
Arya-avartah,  81 
Ascham  (R),  25 
AskenuZt  76 

Association  of  ideas,  53 
auctumnwt,  410 

Babel,  45 

Basque    or    finskarian 

language,  79 
Behistun  Inscription,  13, 

37, 107, 110, 133, 149, 

194,  344,  479 
Beloocb,  81 


Benfey  (Dr.  Theodor), 
168,  p,  696 

Bentley  (Dr.  R.),  28,110, 
pp.  219  sqq. 

Berkeley  (Bishop),  57 

bee,  155 

Bibliolatry,  13 

Blomfield  (Bishop),  his 
ingenious  emendation 
of  Matreas,  286 

Bohemia,  79 

Bopp  (F.),  39 

strictures  on,  pp. 

259,  344,  370,  401, 
404,  424,  435,  444, 
465,  473,  585  sqq., 
594,  597  sqq.,  608  sqq. 

bruma,  150 

Budaeus  (W.),  24 

Buddhists,  84 

Budenz  (J.),  p.  453 

Bunsen,  (C.  C.  J.),  10, 15, 
30,  37,  48,  208 

Burnouf,  E.  (36,  108), 
J.  L.  372 

Bnttmann  (P.),  40 

Cascue,  154 
Caldwell  (Mr.),  81 
caleche,  93 

Carians  and  Cretans,  95 
carmen,  410 
carnifex,  295 
castra,  267 
Chalybes,  95 
Cheke  (Sir  J.),  25 
Chinese    language,    50, 

148,  157 
Cicero,  194,  344 
Civilization,     linguistic 

records  of,  11 
clarue,  gloria,  266,  287 
Classictd  learning,  value 

of,  8 


codes,  154 

Colebrooke  (H.  T.),  36 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  5,  51, 

236 
conari,  447 

Confusion  of  tongues,  45 
consul,  269 
Contrast      (association 

hy;,  53 
cormorant,  315 
comu,  209 

Cratylus,  Plato's,  60 
crepusculum,  160 
crus,  160 
Curtius  (M.  George),  40, 

370 
Cyclopean  walls,  455 
Czechs,  79 

Dardanus,'92 

Deccan,  81 

Deduction  and  induc- 
tion, 5 

Demonstrative  used  for 
relative,  148 

dempster,  225 

Desdemona,  180 

Deva-nagart,  105 

Differential  Calculus,  55 

Digamma,  110 

dodrane,  161 

Dorset,  92 

dum-taxat,  202 

Dun-cow,  470 

Dyer  (Mr.  T.),  p.  104 

Education,  information, 
and  knowledge,  2 

Egyptian  letters,  103 

Egyptology,  37 

φ,  237,  251 

Elephant  and  tamarind, 
296 

eleven,  twelve,  &c.  159 
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Bnglftiid,  76,  p.  1 1 1 ,  note 
Engliih  langiiage,  74 
English  scbolftrship,  S2 
Etcahu    in    Shakepere, 

213 
Ethnology,  10 
Etnucan,  89,  147,  149 
Ewald  (H.),  100 

fcnrrow  and  furrow^  281 
/Um$y  177,  270 
/on$,  295 
Frisians  and  Angles,  78 

Oaliire(Mr.),  p.  149,  note 

gameiter,  225 

Oarnett  (Rer.R.),  37, 79, 

121,    129,    133,   148, 

298,  347 
go*  and  ^Aoft,  225 
Gelo  and  Gela,   origin 

of  their  names,  459 
Genesis  (Book  oOi  44 

—46,  65,  66,  71 
genteel  and  gentU^  278 
German  Literature,  30 
Gennofuis,  76,  213 
OekB,  77 
Gladstone  (Mr.  W.  £.), 

p.  48 
«*God**  and  good^  473 
0<mer^  72 

Grammar-schools,  1,  83 
Gray  (T.),  48 
Greeks  and  Germans,  92 
Grimm  (J.),  36, 108, 118 
corrected  pp.  187 

213,  247,  Ac 
Guest  (Dr.  £.),  118 
ytma,  106 
Oym,  225 

Hadryades,  181 
Halbed  (Dr.),  35 
Hamadryades,  181 
Hamaker  (Professor),  40 
Ha-milcar,  &c.  479 
Hamilton  (Sir  W.R.),  55 
Hamites,  70 
Hebrew  language,  illu- 
strations of,  100, 102, 
116,    133,    137,   148, 
157,    184,    186,    189, 
193,    199,    208,   209, 
234,  296,  479 
henbanCy  473 
Bengiet  and  Borsoj  78 


Hercule»,  Ή^ΟΛίής,  222 
Hermann  (G.),  29,  38 
Bermmonesy  Bermumduri^ 

Ac  76,  92,  213 
Heyne  (Prof.),  29 
hie,  139 

Historical  criticism,  13 
Homeric  deities,  463 
Houssaye  (Ars^ne),  47 
humcMittUy  4 
Humboldt  (W.  τοη),  42 
Atfmencs,  116 
Hunter  (Prof.),  p.  256, 

note 
Hyacindius,   legend  of, 

p.  696,  note 

Γ  termination,  139 

Iconium,  66 

Ideas  (doctrine  of),  58, 59 

idoneuiy  116 

"if,**  205 

igitur^  362 

iUe,  166 

Imagination,  p.  90,  note 

tnuRo,  191 

Indo-Germanic,  71 

induigeo,  344 

IngesOone»,  76 

iniquuSy  ingen$y  185 

inter,  204 

interfieio,  ta/ereo,  382 

Iran,  80 

trt,  447 

I$C€Bvone$,  75,  p.  127,  note 

Jackson  (Dr.  Cyril),  192 
Jones  (Sir  W.),  35 

Kant  (I.),  54 
Kemble  (Mr.  J.  M.),  37 
Kenrick  (Rev.  J),  32 
Key  (Mr.  T.H.),  pp.238, 
note,  248,  note,  340, 
note,  436,  note,  465, 
note,   474  sqq.,  587, 
note. 
King,  and  kingly  titles, 

337,  479 
Klaproth  (H.J.),  p.  360, 
note 

Language    (its    regular 

changes),  50 
Latin  participles,  295 
Law  and  Obseryation,  5 
Layard  (Mr.),  37 


Leibnitx,  34,  5t» 
Lepsiua  (Dr.  R.),  13,  37, 

100,  153,  162 
Lewi8(SirG.C.),pp.48, 

709 
Light  and  sound,  460 
Li&iuaniane,  77 
Lobeek  (Professor),  38 
lobeter,  212 
longue,  344 
lord^  iadg,  338 
Ump-garou,  110,  315 
iubriean^  221 
Lucretius,  54 
Luna,  461 

Luther,  15,  20,  21,  47 
Lycian  language,  92 

Magog,  72 

malus,  185 

tnanifestus,  450 

Mcamtu,  76 

Mansel  (Mr.  H.  L.),  46, 

55,  125 
Marcomtmni,  76 
Mardi,  Mardonias^  Ματ• 

dontee,  213 
-ματ-  =  -/wrr,  114,133, 

256 
Matthew(St)x?i.l8;15 
Melanctiion,  15 
Melicarthus,  479 
Mexico,  67 

Meyer(I>r.K.),p.l61,D0te 
miles,  163 

Muller,  K.  0.,  29,  38 
Mfiller,  Max,  11,39, 444 
murus,  178 

Names  of  objects,  44,454 

Nero,  332 

Niebuhr  (B.  G.),  29 

Nod  (landoi),p.  116,  note 

Nominalism,  18,  20,  66 

non,  188 

Norris  (Mr.E.),  37,  104 

novem,  161 

numerui,  116 

ob,  172 
obambulo,  174 
obedio,  128,  222 
Occham  (William),  19 
octavuB,  164 
o/tm,  166 
opulentus,  152 
Grid,  Fast,  v.  21;  99 
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jpage,  225 

ja^UaeHologyy  12 
Yali,  84 
jotxries,  pars,  178 
J^cMris  and  PriamuBy  92 
X^elasgians,  95 
X^erception  and  Concep- 
tion, 51 
jperegrinuSy  178 
pereoy  382,  479 
jPersonification    of   the 
powers  of  nature,  p. 
234,  note 

Philietinee,  95 

Philology,  3 

Phoenicians,  94 

Plato,  57  sqq. 
pons,  295 

ponti/ex,  295 
porca,  porcuSy  281 

Porson  (R.),  24,  31 

potcoy  209 

posthaCy  φίαρτορίβτ,  &c. 
240 

Pott  (A.  F.),  38,  168 

Pracrit,  83,  108 

prehendoy  281 

Prichard  (Dr.  J.  C),  37 

Prinsep  (James),  37, 105 

Printing,   inyention   of, 
22,  47 

Prolepsis,  300 

propitiuBy  284 

Prose,introdaction,of,  48 

pugnoy  410 

Pygmies,  81 

quarrely  225 
φίίοί^  112 

jiitntuf,  not  ^tftficfiis,  161 
quispiamy  quiviByquitquamy 
199 

Rabelais,  395 
Ramayanoy  p.  135,  note 
Rawlinson  (SirH.C.),37 
Realism    and    Nomina- 
lism, 6,  18 
Reason  and  Understand- 
ing, 5,  51 
refert—rei/erty  240 
regoy  reXy  &c  479 
Rei»  (F.  W.),  29 
Relative  Sentence,  148, 
300 


renideoy  459 
Roads,  150,  479 
Roget  de  Belloguet,  79 
rogoy  209 

Romance  languages,  49 
Rosen  (Dr.  F.),  55 
Roth  (Dr.),  95 
Russians,  77 

Sac»,  93 
Samoget»,  77 
Sanscrit,  83,84,108,399, 

420,  455,  479 
Satrapy  160,  213 
Sauromatte,  82 
Saxons,  74 

Scaliger  (J.  J.),  15,  24 
Schlegel(A.W.von),  36 
Schleicher  (Dr.  Α.),  112 
Schleiermacher  (Dr.F.), 

29 
Sclavonians,  77,  88 
Scythians,  88,  93 
securuhtSy  155 
aecurisy  414 
Shilleto  (Mr.  R.),  202 
siavey  225 
$onu$y  110,  199 
Sophists  (old),  61 
soroTy  225 

Space  and  Time,  54 
Spanish  A,  111 
spinsteTy  225 
squire  y  213 

Steinthal  (Dr.),  3,  148 
supplexy  318 
swrduSy  460 
Suwarrow,  225 
swarty  460 
Sykes  (Col.),  84 
Syntax,  48 

Tacitus,  German,y  76 
tapstery  225 
Telchinesy  95 
Telegraph,  p.  667 
templuMy  267 
teresy  178 

Testament  (Old),  61, 126 
Teutamus,  92 
Thiersch  (Prof.),  101 
Thiriwall  (Bishop),  his 

History  of  Greece,  32 
Thompson  (Prof.  W.  H.), 

58,  59 


Thuringians,  76,  92 

Time,  55 

Tooke  (Mr.  J.  Home), 

61,  126 
Tower-builders,  45 
Trendelenburg  (Dr.  Α.), 

125 
Triopian  rites,  459 
Troubadours,  49 
Troy,  92 
TubcUqaifiy  25 
Turanian,  69 

UlphUas,  82 
Understanding,  5,  51 
Unity  of  man,  43 
uxory  225 

vaUoy  379 
vapoTy  458 
vely  199 

VenuSy  285 
vestibulum.  180 
tnV,  332 
Virgil,  Geor^.iii.192 ;  174 

232; 170 

-<£n.  IX.  6;  188 

vivoy  112,  378 

Vriddki  and  Ouna,  105 

Walls  of  picked  stones, 

455 
Wansbeck'watery  11 
Weber  (Α.),  105 
Weight  of  vowels,  101 
Welcker(F.Q.),  29,457 
Wends,  82 
Werdin(J.),  (t.e.P.Paul. 

a  S.  Barthol.),  35 
Whewell  (Dr.  W.),  12 
WUUams  (Monier),  105 
Winning  (Rev.  J.),  37 
Wolf  (F.  Α.),  29 
Writing,  origin  of,  46 
effects  on  language. 

48 

XerxeSy  479 

Yafnoy  86 

Zend,  86 
Zeuss,  79 
Zoroaster,  85 


THE  END. 


PsiVTBD  BT  F.  A.  Bbockhaub,  Lsipuo. 
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Six    Lectures    on     the 

History  of  German  Thought,  from 
the  Seven  Years'  War  to  Goethe's 
Death,  delivered  in  1879  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Bntain.  By  Karl 
Hillebrand.    Crown  8vo.  7^.  6<i 
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Faiths    and    Fashions ; 

Short  Essays  republished.  By  Lady 
Violet  G revile.    Crown  8vo.  7^.  dd. 

Selected  Essays,  chiefly 

from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  A.  Hay- 
ward,  Q.C,     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  I2j. 

Miscellaneous  Writings 

of  J.  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Symonds,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  28/. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.  BvJ.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  i&r. 


Literary  Studies.    By  the 

late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A  Fellow 
of  University  Collie,  London.  E^ted, 
with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  by  R.  Η. 
Hutton.  Second  Edition.  2  vols, 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  28j. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature, Historical  and  CriticaL    By 

T.  Arnold,  M.  A.    Crown  8vo.  7λ  6Λ 

English  Authors;  Speci- 
mens of  English  Poetry  and  Prose  from 
the  earhest  times  to  the  present  day ; 
with  references  throughout  to  the 
*  Manual  of  English  Literature. '  Edited 
by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
[/;/  the  press. 
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The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith•  Crown 
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Lord  Μαοαυία/β  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  :— 

X^BRARY  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  ^\s, 
People's  Edition,  ι  vol.  cr.  8vo.  ψτ.  6</. 

LrOrd  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  and  Speeches. 

Student's  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  dr. 
Cabinet  Edition,  including  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and 
other  Poems.    4  vols,  post  8vo.  24J. 

Speeches     of     Lord 

Macaulay,  corrected  by  Himself. 
Crown  8vo.  3^.  (}d. 

Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings of  Lord  Macaulay•  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
ULY.    Crown.  8vo.  6j. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of 

Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  late  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School    8vo.  7j.  6</. 

A   Thousand   Thoughts 

from  Various  Authors.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Arthur  B,  Davison. 
Crown  8vo.  7^.  6ί/. 

A  Cavalier's  Note  Book; 

being  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  Observa- 
tions of  W.  Blundell,  of  Crosby, 
Lancashire,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  Royalist 
Army  of  1642.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Ellison  GrnsoN.  Small  4to.  with 
Facsimile,  14Λ 

German    Home    Life;  a 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Domestic  Life 
of  Germany.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Realities  of   Irish  Life. 

By  W.  Steuart  Trench.  Crown 
8vo.  zr.  6</.  boards,  or  3^.  td,  cloth. 

Apparitions;  a  Narrative 

of  Facts.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5/, 


Evenings  with  the  Skep- 
tics ;  or.  Free  Discussion  on  Free 
Thinkers.  By  John  Owen,  Rector  of 
East  Anstey,  Devon.    2  vols.  8vo.  32J. 

Selected  Essays  on  Lan- 

guag:e,  Mythology,  and  Religion. 
By  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  i6x. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
K.M.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6j. 

Chips   from    a    German 

Workshop ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions 
&  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
K.M.    4  vols.  8vo.  ii.  i6j•. 

Language  &  Languages. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Chapters  on  Lan- 
guage and  Families  of  Speech.  By 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  6χ. 

The  Essays  and  Contri- 
butions of  A.  K.  H.  B.  Uniform 
Cabinet  Editions  in  crown  8vo. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  Three 
Series,  y,  M,  each. 

Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities, 

price  3x.  6d. 
Seaside  Mnsmgs,  3/.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
Truths,  p.  6d, 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 
Pulpit,  3x.  6d, 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  3^.  6d, 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  3^.  6d, 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
price  3^.  6d, 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
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The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
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Present-Day  Thoughts,  is,  6d, 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
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The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
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G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D.  Medium 
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Larger  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language.  By  R.  G. 
Latham,  M.A.  M.D.  Founded  on 
Johnson's  English  Dictionarv  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd.  4  vols.  4to.  £η, 

Roget's    Thesaurus    of 

English  Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in 
Literary  Composition.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  tne  Author's  Son,  J.  L. 
RoGET.     Crown  8vo.  lOf.  6«/. 

English  Synonymes.    By 

E.  J.  Whately.  Edited  by  R. 
Whately,  D.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  3^. 

Handbook  of  the  English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Contanseau's     Practical 

Dictionary  of  the  French  and  Eng^sh 
Languages.    Post  8vo.  price  7/.  (id, 

Contanseau's  Pocket 

Dictionary,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  the  Practical  Dictionary 
by  the  Author.     Square  i8mo.  3^.  6</. 

A    Practical    Dictionary 

of  the  German  and  English  Lan- 
guages. By  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley, 
M.A.  &  Dr.  C.  M.  Friedlander. 
Post  8vo.  7x.  6</. 

A  New  Pocket  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  and   English 
Languages.    By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Oxford.     Square  i8mo.  5/. 
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Becker's  Gallus ;  Roman 

Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe, 
M.A.     Post  8vo.  7x.  6^ 

Becker's     Charicles; 

Illustrations  of  the  Private  Life  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Post 
8vo.  is,  (xi. 


A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.  js,  6d^ 

A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Christchurch,  and  R,  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester.     Crown  410.  36/. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexi- 

con,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  fox 
Schools.     Square  i2nio.  Js,  6^. 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  4to.  21Λ  School 
Abridgment,  square  l2ino.  8x.  6d, 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary. By  John  T.  Wkfte,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxoo. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised.     Quarto  21s. 

White's  College    Latin- 

Enp^lish  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
University  Students.     Rojral  8vo.  izr, 

M'CuUoch's    Dictionary 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation. Re-edited,  with  a  Supplement 
shewing  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
mercial Legislation  to  the  Year  1880, 
by  Hugh  G.  Reid.  With  11  Maps 
and  30  Charts.   8vo.  63J. 

Keith  Johnston's  General 

Dictionary  of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical; 
a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
Medium  8vo.  42/. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography,  in  28  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  8vo. 
or  imperial  4ta  7/.  6d. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modem  Geography,  in  31  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A•     Uniform,  5/. 
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Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  I2s. 

Essa^    on    Astronomy. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and 
Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars  and  Star  Cloudlets.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  lo  Plates 
and  24  Woodcuts.    8vo.  I2x. 

The   Moon ;   her  Motions, 

Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Phjrsical  Con- 
dition. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and 
Lunar  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  iOf.6</. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 

and  Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.  With  Plates  & 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  14X. 

The   Orbs  Around   Us ; 

a  Series  of  £ssa3rs  on  the  Moon  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Sun  & 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A. 
Procior,  B.A.  With  Chart  and  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d, 

The  Universe  of  Stars ; 

Presenting  Researches  into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of 
the  Heavens.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  22  Charts 
(4  Coloured)  and  22  Diagrams.  8vo. 
price  lor.  6d, 


Other  Worlds  than  Ours ; 

The  Plurality  of  Woiids  Studied  under 
the  Light  of  Recent  ScientiBc  Re- 
searches. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  14  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  los,  6d. 

Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  8vo.  with 
14  Plates,  141. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Surfeice. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.A.S.  With  26 
Maps  &  5  Plates.  Medium  8vo.  31J.  6a. 

Celestial  Objects  for 

Common  Telescopes.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  adapted  to  the  Present  State 
of  Sidereal  Science ;  Map,  Plate,  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  9^. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory, in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2 
Index  Plates).  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Larger  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps, 
with  Introduction  and  2  Index  Plates. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Folio,  i$s, 
or  Maps  only,  I2x.  6d» 

Air  and  Rain ;  the  Begin- 
nings of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.    8vo.  2^. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot's 
Traiti  nUmentaire  de  Physique  (with 
the  Author's  sanction)  by  Edmund 
Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor 
of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  Col- 
lege. Ninth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged ;  with  4  Coloured  Plates 
and  844  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo.  15J. 


Natural    Philosophy  for 

General  Readers  and  Tounsf  Per- 
sons ;  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of 
Mathematical  Formulae  and  expressed 
in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  from  Ganot's  Cours 
dt  Physique  (with  the  Author's  sanction) 
by  Edmund  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff 
College.  Fourth^Edition,  revised ;  with 
2  Plates  and  471  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  7Λ  6d. 
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Professor  Helmholtz  on 

the  Sensations  of  Tone,  as  a  Physio- 
logical Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music 
Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.RS. 
8vo.  36X. 

Professor   Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. Translated  and  edited  by  Ed- 
mund Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  &c.  Staff  College, 
Sandhurst.  First  Series,  with  a 
Preface  by  Professor  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition,  with  51  WoodcuU. 
Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d, 

Professor    Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects, Second  Series,  on  the  Origin 
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the  Origin  of  the  Planetary  System,  &c 
Translated  by  Edmund  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
&c  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  AVith 
17  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  6i/. 

Arnott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A,  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  12s,  6d. 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.     8vo.  15Λ 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  &c.  late  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo.  lOs.  6d, 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Light  By 
H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C  L.  &c.  late  Pro- 
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price  lOf.  6d, 

The  Mathematical  and 

other  Tracts  of  the  late  James 
M'CuUagh,  F.T.C.D.  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Now  first  collected,  and 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett, 
B.D.  and  the  Rev.  S.  HAUnmoN,  M.D. 
Fellows  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Svo.  i$s. 


A  Text-Book  of  Syste- 

matic  Mineralogy.  By  H.  Baueilm  \ ν . 
F.G.  S.  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
SmaU  8vo.  6x. 

A  Text-Book  of  Descrip- 
tive Mineralogy.  In  the  same  Series 
of  Text-Books  of  Science^  and  by  the 
same  Author.    Small  Svo.    Woodcuts 

Fragments   of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  SirJi 
Edition,  revised  and  augmented.  2  vok 
crown  Svo.  i6j. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
Sixth  Edition  (Thirteenui  Thonsasi , 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlargeJ. 
Crown  Svo.  izr. 

Sound.    By  J  OHN  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  ixkdudii^ 
Recent  Researches.     \Kearly  naij. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
cular Physics  in  the  domaia  of 
Radiant  Heat  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Plates  and  Woodcnts.  Svo.  idr. 

Professor  Tyndall's  Re- 
searches on  ]%amap;netism  and 
Magne-Crystallic  Actum;  indudir^ 
Diamagnetic  Polarity.  New  Edition 
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Professor  TyndalFs  Lec- 
tures on  Light,  delivered  in  Amerioi 
in  1 872  and  1873.  With  Poitradt,  Plate 
&  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo.  7x.  6^. 

Professor  Tyndall's  Les- 
sons in  Electndty  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  1875-6.  With  58  WooJ- 
cuts.    Crown  Svo.  2s,  6d, 

ProfessorTyndairs  Notes 

of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lectures  oe 
Electrical  Phenomena  and  Tlieo- 
ries,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institntico. 
Crown  Svo.  is,  sewed,  is,  6d,  doth. 

PrbfessorTyndairsNotes 

of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectnres  00 
Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institc* 
tion.  Crown  Svo.  is,  swd.,  11. 6«^.  doth. 
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Goodeve's  Mechanics,  3^.  6d, 

Gore's  Electro-Metallurgy,  6s, 
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Jenkin's  Electricity  &  Magnetism,  3/6. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  31.  6d. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  3^  6d, 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  31.  6t/. 

Preece&  Sivewright's  Telegraphy,  3/6. 
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Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  3^.  6d, 
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Six  Lectures  on  Physi- 
cal Geographyt  delivered  in  1876, 
"with  some  Additions.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D. 
D.C.L.    AVith  23  Diagrams.  8vo.  1 5/. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  A. 
Macalister,  M.D.  With  28  Dia- 
grams.   8vo.  los,  6d, 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.  With  1,472  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £z.  ly.  6d, 


Homes  without  Hands; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction,  By  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  14X. 

Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 
ings ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from  *  Homes 
without  Hands.'  With  Frontispiece 
and  60  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  Ts,  6d, 

Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  14X. 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.     8vo.  Woodcuts,  14J. 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors  ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d, 

Wood's  Bible  Animals ;  a 

description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
Ape  to  the  Coral.  With  1 12  Vignettes. 
8vo.  I4f. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  los,  6d, 

Hartwig's    Tropical 

World.  With  about  200  Illustrations. 
8vo.  loj.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Maps,  Plates  &  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  los,  6d, 

Hartwig's  Subterranean 

World.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  lOf.  6d. 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World; 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Plates,  Woodcuts.    8vo.  los,  6d, 

A    Familiar    History  of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
160  Woodcuts,  Crown  8vo.  6/, 
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Rural  Bird  Life ;  Essays 

on  Omilhologf,  with  Instructions  for 
Preser\'ing  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  44  Wood- 
cuts by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  7/.  6</. 

The    Note-book   of   an 

Amateur  Geologist  By  John  Ed- 
ward Lee,  F.G.S.  F.S.A.  &c.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  200  Litho- 
graphic Plates  of  Sketches  and  Sec- 
•  tions.    8vo.  21  J. 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. By  Bern  hard  Von  Cotta. 
An  English  Translation,  by  P.  H. 
Lawrence,  with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synonymes.     Post  8vo.  14J•. 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales;  a  Concise  Account  of 
the  Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.  By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.  S. 
Crown  8yo.  Map  &  Woodcuts,  14^. 

Keller's  Lake  Dwellings 

of  Switzerland,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  Translated  by  John  E.  Lee, 
F.S.A  F.G.S.  With  206  lUustra- 
tions.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.  42r. 

Heer's  Primaeval  Worid 

of  Switzerland.  Edited  by  James 
Heywood,  M.A.  F.R,S.  With  Map, 
19  Plates,  &  372  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8vo.  idf. 

The  Puzzle  of  Life  and 

How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together ;  a 

Short  History  of  Praehistoric  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  A 
NICOLS,  F.R.G.S.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  31.  td. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart 
M.P.  F.R.S.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  18/. 


Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Iioars;  Familiar  Essays  oo  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo.  7/.  dd.  each. 

A  Dictionaiv  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art.  Re-edited  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A. 
3  vols,  medium  8vo.  63/. 

Hullah's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Histoiy  of  ModeiB 
Music    8vo.  8x.  6</. 

Hullah's  Second  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History.    8vo.  ioj*.  61/. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants;  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  Ilbtory,  &c.  of 
all  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.  \\lth 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42f. 

De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Hookkr  ;  edited 
and  arranged  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Svo. 
price  3 IX.  dd, 

Rivers's  Orchard-House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  55. 

The     Rose     Amateur^s 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Lat^t 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4^.  td. 

Town  and  Window  Gar- 

deninsf,  including  the  Stmctnre,  Habits 
and  Uses  of  Plants.  By  Μ  rs.  BucKTOX 
With  127  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2j. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts,    8vo.  21/. 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Experimental  Chemistry 

for  Junior  Students.  By  J.  E.  Rey- 
nolds, M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry, University  of  Dublin.  Part  L 
Introductory.     Fcp.  8vo.  u.  dd. 


Practical  Chemistry;  the 

Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 
By  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.  Lond.F.C  S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Mason's  Col- 
lie, Birmingham•    Fcp.  Svo.  ix.  6c/. 
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Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 

mistry»    Theoretical     and     Practical. 

Re-edited,     with    Additions,    by    H. 

MACLEOD,  F.C.S.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Part     I.  Chemical  Physics,    ι  dr. 

Paut   II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24J. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  in  Two 
Sections.    Section  I.  31J.  (>d. 

Annals  of  Chemical  Me- 
dicine ;  including  the  Application  of 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Patliology, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology, 
and  Hygiene.  Edited  by  J.  L.  W. 
Thudicuum,  M.D.   Vol.  I.  8vo.  14J. 

Health    in   the    House : 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on  Elementary 
Physiology  in  its  Application  to  the 
Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  Buckton.  Crown  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  2J, 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Henry  Watts. 
F. C. S.  8 vols,  medium 8vo.  £l2,i2s,6J. 

Third  Supplement,  completing  the 
Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
year  1877.  Part  II.  completion,  is 
now  ready,  price  SOx. 

Select  Methods  in  Che- 
mical Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  lis,  6d, 

The   History,   Products, 

and  Processes  of  the  Alkali  Trade, 

including  the  most  recent  Improve- 
ments. By  C.  T.  Kingzett,  F.C.S. 
With  32  Woodcuts.    8vo.  12s. 

Animal  Chemistry,  or  the 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology :  a  Manual  for  Medical 
Men  and  Scientific  Chemists.  By 
C.  T.  Kingzeit,  F.C.S.    8va  iSs. 


The    FINE 


ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh• 

Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  los,  6d, 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies^ 

Maclise's   Edition,    with    161    Steel 
Plates.    Super-rojral  8vo.  21s, 

Lectures   on    Harmony, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.    By 
G.  A.  Macfarren.    8yo.  I2x. 

Sacred   and   Legendary 

Art.      By   Mrs.    Jameson.     6  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  £$,  i$s,  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of    Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.    With  19  Etch- 


Notes  on  Foreign  Picture 

Galleries.      By    C.    L.    £asti.ake. 

F.R.I.B.A.    Keeper  of  the  National 

Gallery,    London.     Crown  8vo.    fully 

Illustrated.  \lnprepaiaiion. 

Vol.    I.     The  Brera  Galleiy,  Milan. 

„     II.     The  Louvre,  Paris. 

,,  III.     The  Pinacothek,  Munich. 

In    Fairyland  ;     Pictures 

from  the  Elf-World.  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  16  coloured  Plates, 
containing  36  Designs.     Folio,  15X. 


Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the 

Armada.     With  41  Wood  Engravings  1 
by  G.  Pearson  from  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  R.  Weguelin.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  | 

Andent  Rome.    With  Ninety  fllustra•  { 

tions  engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings  1 

by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp.  4to.  2ΙΛ  or  imperial  I 

i6mo.  lox.  6^.  I 

The    Three    Cathedrals  | 

dedicated  to  St   Pan!  in  London.  I 

By    W.    Longman,     F.S.A.      With  i 

Illustrations.     Square  crown  8 vo.  21/.  | 


ings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  3IX.  dd, 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders.  With  11  Etchmgs 
and  88  Woodcuts,     i  vol.  2ix. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2 IX. 

Jameson's  History  of  the 

Sayioar,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastijikb.  With 
13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  42X. 
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The  Elements  of  Me- 
chanism. By  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 
Banistcr-at-liiw.  New  Edition,  re- 
written  and  enlarged,  with  342  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  6x. 

The  Amateur  Mechanics' 

Practical  Handbook ;  describing  the 
different  Tools  required  in  the  Work- 
shop. By  A.  H.  G.  HoBSON.  With 
33  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2j.  6</. 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant  By  H.  D.  Hoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  8va 
price  31J.  dd. 

Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla- 
tion (by  Dr.  T.  H.  Barry)  of  Stoh- 
mann  and  Engler's  German  Edition  of 
Payen's  *  Precis  de  Chimie  Industriclle;' 
with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Metals,  &cbyB.H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  With 
698  Woodcuts.     Medium  8vo.  42X. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.    8vo.  S2J.  dd. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  Northcott.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.    8vo.  i8i. 

The  Theoiy  of  Strains  in 

Girders  and  similar  Stmctures,  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  8va  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  36/. 

Recent  Naval  Adminis- 
tration ;  Shipbuilding  for  the  Purposes 
of  War.    By  T.  Brassey,  M.  P.   6  vols. 
,  8va  with  Illustrations  by  the  Chevalier 
E.  de  Marfino.  [/«  the  press. 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Mittwotk.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  2%5, 


Useful    Information    for 

Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart  C.E.  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  crorni 
8vo.  3IJ.  6</. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and  wrought  Iron  to  Building 
Pmposes.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart  C.E.  With  6  Plates  91Λ 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  i6x. 

Hints     on      Household 

Taste   in    Fnmiture,    Upholsteiy, 

and  other  DeUils.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  lOO  lUcs- 
trations.     Square  crown  8vo.  I4r. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Cuixey, 
Memb.  Inst  C.E.  Seventh  Editioo. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     8vo.  i6r. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  aiMi 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  \zs. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Eng^e,  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  df. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  a  Key  to  the  Author's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  J. 
Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcut^  ψ- 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  Steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.K     Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  6j. 

Examples  of  Steam  and 

Gas  Engines  of  the  most  recent  Ap- 
proved Types  as  employed  in  Mines, 
Factories,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways 
and  Agriculture,  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  CE.  With  54 
Plates  and  356  Woodcuts.    4to.  70f. 

Ure's  Dictionaiy  of  Arts, 

Mannfactures,  and  l&ies.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcuts. 
4  vols,  medium  8vo.  jfy.  7x. 
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Cressy's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Civil  Eng^ineering,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  With  above 
3,000  Woodcuts.  8yo.  25Λ 

Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

on  Metallargy.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
&c  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.    £\,  191. 

Ville  on  Artificial  Ma- 
nures, their  Chemical  Selection  and 
Scientific  Application  to  Agriculture ; 
a  Series  of  Lectures  given  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Vincennes.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     With  31  Plates.     8vo.  21s. 

Mitchell's      Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  3U.  (id. 


The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odours  of  Plants;  the  Growth  and 
general  Flower  Farm  Sjrstem  of  Rais- 
ing Fragrant  Herbs  ;  with  Instructions 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for 
the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff, 
Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap, 
&c.  By  G.  W.  S.  PiESSE,  Ph.D. 
F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  gJS  Wood- 
cuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  21/. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2ΙΛ 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agriculture ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  Wiin 
1,100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2IX. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    Λ^ΓORKS. 


A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  Exploration.  By 
F.  R.  CONDER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
CoNDER,  R.E.  Second  Edit.  ;  Maps, 
Plates  of  Coins,  &c.     Post  8vo.  *js,  6d. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Church 

of  England;  Pre-Reformation Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
8va  1 5 J. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  7Λ  6i/. 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
J.  Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford;  and  John  H.  Over- 
ton, late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.  36Λ 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
E.  Η.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Eleventh  Edition.    8vo.  i6s. 


A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School 

by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  30;.  or  separately,  $s.  each. 

Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ• 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    8vo.  i2s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.  8vo.  y,  6d. 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

Religion,  and  Theism.  Three  Essa>^ 
by  John  Stuart  Milu    8vo.  iox.  Od. 
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A    Critical    and    Gram- 

mattcal  Commentmry  on  St.  PauTs 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  £lucott,  D.D. 
Svo.  Galatians  8jr.  61/.  Epbesians, 
%s,  6(/.  Pftstond  Epistles,  lor.  6dl 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lor.  ώ,    Thessalonians,  7/.  6^. 

Conybecu'e  &  Howson's 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St  FsoL 
Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edttion,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c     2  vols.  4to.  42X. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  toIs. 
square  crown  Svo.  21/. 

Stodenfs  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  voL  crown  8vo.  7/.  6</. 

Smith's  Voyage  &  Ship- 
wreck of  St  Paul;  with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author's  Son ;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop 
t)F  Carlisle,  and  all  the  Original 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  "js,  6d. 

The   Angel  -  Messiah  of 

Buddhists,  Essenes,  and  Christians. 

By  Ernest  de  Bunsen.    Svo.  los.ed. 

Bible  studies.    By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  Tk^  Pro* 
fhfoes  of  Balaam,  Svo.  10/.  6d, 
Part  II.  T/u  Book  of  JonaK  Svo. 
price  iQr.  6</. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kausch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
Sva  l&r.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  I2X.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15/.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  I2J. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  151.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Sx. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  151.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  %s. 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek»  with  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  32πια  5x. 


Ewald's  History  of  Israel 

Translated  from  the  Gennan  by  J.  E. 
Caspenter,  M.A.  with  Prefiure  \fy  R. 
Ma&tinbau,  M.A.    5  vols.  Svo.  631. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsrmeL  Translated  mnn  the  German 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.  A.    Svo.  lu.  6Λ 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

brieey  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Natore.  By 
A.  Jukes.    Crown  Svo.  7*.  ^tL 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all  ThingB;  widi 
some  Prdiminaiy  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip• 
tore.  Bj  A.  Jukes.  Crown  Svo.  y.  6^ 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Centnrjr.  Fourth  £diti(»L 
Svo.  price  lOr.  td. 

Supernatural    Relig^ion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.  Complete  EUiitioo, 
thoroughly  revised.    3  vols.  Svo.  36^. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin 

and  Growth  of  Refigion*  as  Olos- 
trated  by  the  Religions  of  India; 
being  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1S78,  \ij  F.  Max  Muller, 
K.M.     Svo.  \os,bd. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution ;  with 
Essays  on  False  Analogies  anid  the 
Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  F.  Max 
MULLER,  K.M.     Crown  Svo.  lOr.  (>d. 

Posing     Thoughts    on 

Religion.  ByMissS£W£LL.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  3x.  6«/. 

Thoughts  for  the   Age. 

By  Miss  Sewell.    Fcp.  Svo.  y,  ^ 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Commnnion ;  the  Devotions  chiefiy 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  By 
Miss  Sewell.    32ma  31; 

Private     Devotions    for 

Yonngf  Pefsona.  Compiled  by 
Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert '  &c.     iSmo.  ax. 
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Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Hebcr.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.     10  vols.  £$.  $s. 

Hymns    of   Praise    and 

Prayer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  4Γ.  6</.     32mo.  is,  6d, 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout 
the  Year.  Bv  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss,  i8mo.  2/. 

Christ  the   Consoler;   a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellice  Hopkins.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
WiNKWORTH.     Fcp.  8vo.  $/. 


Hours   of   Thought   on 

Sacred  Things  ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL•D.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  p,  6d,  each. 

Endeavours    after     the 

Christian  Life ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8va  7/.  6d. 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 
Appendices.  By  J.  W.  Colenso, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  I2x. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


The  Flight  of  the  ^  Lap- 

■wing';  a  Naval  Officer's  Jottings  in 
China,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  Bv  the 
Hon.  H.  N.  Shore,  R.N.  With  2 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     8vo.  15^. 

Turkish    Armenia    and 

Eastern  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  TozER,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With 
Map  and  5  Illustrations.     8vo.  i6s. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  East,  or  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Con- 
stantinople. By  Mrs.  Brassey.  With 
2  Maps  and  114  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  chiefly  from 
Drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham; 
the  Cover  from  an  Original  Design  by 
Gustave  Dor^.    8vo.  2IJ. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam,''^ our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassby. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d, 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7^.  6Λ 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon•  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7x.  6*/. 


Sacred    Palmlands ;   or, 

the  Journal  of  a  Spring  Tour  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  By  A.  G.  Weld. 
Crown  8vo.  7j.  6</. 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With 
Facsimiles,  &c.  and  80  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.     Imperial  8vo.  42/. 

Wintering  in  the  Ri- 
viera ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to 
Travellers.  By  William  Miller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh.  With  12  Illus- 
trations.   Post  8vo.  7^.  6d, 

San  Remo  and  the  Wes- 
tern Riviera,  climatically  and  medi- 
cally considered.  By  A.  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  los.td, 

Himalayan  and  Sub- 

Himalayan  Districts  of  British 
India,  their  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, and  Disease  Distribution ;  with 
reasons  for  assigning  a  Malarious  Origin 
to  Goitre  and  some  other  Diseases.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.  With 
Map  and  Fever  Chart.     8vo.  2ix. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  4  Sheets  in 
Portfolio,  42J.  coloured,  or  34J.  un- 
coloured. 

Dr.  Rigby's  Letters  from 

France,  &c.  in  1789.  Edited  by 
his  Daughter,  Lady  Eastlake.  Cro>*Ti 
8vo.  loj.  6d, 

The   Alpine    Guide.    By 

John  Ball,  M. R.I. A.  Post  8 vo.  with 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations  : — 


The  Eastern  Alps,  loi.  U. 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberiand  District,  7/.  fai. 

Western  Alps,   including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zcnnalt,&c 
Price  6x.  td. 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

the  Geolcgy  of  the  Alpa.  Price  i;. 
Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of 
the  *  Alpine  Guide*  may  be  had  «ίώ 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  \u  ertra. 


WORKS    of   FICTION. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  the'  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.     The  Cabinet  Edition. 
Eleven  Volumes,  crown  Svo'.  dr.  each. 
Endymion,  6y. 
Lothair,  ^,  Venetia,  6j. 

Coningsby,  6r.        Airoy,  Isdon,  &c  6j. 
Sybil,  6j.  Young  Duke  &c  ^. 

Tancred,  6r.  Vivian  Grey,  dr. 

Henrietta  Temple,  6r. 
Contarini  Fleming,  &c  dr. 

Blues  and  Buffs ;  a  Con- 
tested Election  and  its  Results.  By 
Arthur  Mills.    Crown  Svo.  6j, 

Yellow  Gap,  and    other 

Fairy  Stories  for  Children,  viz. 
Rumpty-Dudget,  CaOadon,  and 
TheMiu  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Crown  Svo.  6j.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

The    Crookit    Meg:    a 

Scottish  Story,  of  the  Year  One.  By 
John  Skelion,  LL.D.  Advocate, 
Author  of  'Essays  in  Romance  and 
Studies  from  Life*  (by  'Shirley'). 
Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Buried    Alive ;    or,    Ten 

Yeais  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia. 
By  Fedor  Dostoyeffsky.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Marie  von 
Thilo.    Post  Svo.  lox.  td. 

'  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  picture  of  prison  life, 
Burud  Alive  gives  us  several  curious  sketches  of 
Russian  life  and  character.  Of  course  it  is  of  the 
criminal  side,  but  it  seems  to  agree  with  what  we 
learn  from  other  sources  of  other  classes.' 

St.  James's  Gazettb. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  the  Right  Hon.  £.  ϋ 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With 
9  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  y.  6ί. 

Higgledy-piggledy;  or, 

Stories  for  Everybody  and  Ev«y- 
body's  Children.  By  the  Right  Hoa. 
E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. 
With  9  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.  y.  ^• 

Stories   and   Tales.   By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cibinei 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain- 
ing a  complete  Tale  or  Story  :— 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d.  Gertnide,  2t.  6i. 
The  Earrs  Dan^ter,  is.  U  Tht 
Experience  of  Life,  is,  6d,  Ckre 
Hall,  IS.  6d.  Ivors,  is.  6d.  Katiiaxiiie 
Ashton,  is.  6d.  Margaret  Percifal, 
^.  6d.  Laneton  Parsonage,  y.  ^• 
Ursula,  y.  6d, 

The  Modem    Novelist's 

Library.  Each  work  complete  in  itsdC 
price  is.  boards,  or  is,  6d.  doth  :— 

By  Lord  Beaconsfield. 


Lothair, 

Cooingsby. 

SybiL 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 


Henrietta  Teazle. 
Contarini  Flemtiig. 
Alroy,  Ixioo,  ftc. 
The  YooQg  Dflke,  &c. 
Vivian  Gr^• 


By  Anthony  TrolijOpe. 
Barchester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 
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THE    MODERN   NOVELIST'S    "UlBIiKnY-coniinued. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 


Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 


Good  for  Nothing. 
Holmby  House. 
The  Interpreter• 
Queen's  Maries. 


By  the  Author  of  '  The  Rose  Garden.» 
Unawares. 


By  the  Author  of  *  Mile.  Mori/ 
The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers, 
Atherstone  Priory. 
The  Burgomaster's  Family. 
Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys.' 


Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right    Honourable  the 

£arl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.    Ten  Volumes,  crovm  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  30/, 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Poetical  Works  of  Jean 

Ingelow.  New  Edition,  reprinted, 
with  Additional  Matter,  from  the  23rd 
and  6th  Editions  of  the  two  volumes 
respectively ;  with  2  Vignettes.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  I2J. 

Faust.     From  tlie  German 

of  Goethe.  By  T.  E.  Webb,  LL.D. 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel  in  Ire- 
land ;  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  now  Regius  Professor  of  Laws 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.     8vo.  12s.  6i/. 

Goethe's  Faust.    A  New 

Translation,  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; 
with  a  complete  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes.  By  James  Adey 
Birds,  B.A.  F.G.S.  I^rge  crown 
8vo.  izf.  6d. 

Goethe's  Faust   TheGer- 

man  Text,  with  an  English  Introduction 
and  Notes  for  the  use  of  Students.  By 
Albert  M.  Selss,  M.A.  Ph.D.  &c. 
Professor  of  German  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.     Crown  8vo.  5j. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macau  LAY.  i6mo.  31.  6^. 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid :  a 

Translation  from  the  Spanish,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John 
Ormsby.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

Philip  James  Bailey.  loth  Edition, 
enlarged  &  revised.  Crown  8vo.  izr.  6</. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometrically  translated  by  C.  B, 
Cayley.    8vo.  I2J.  6d, 

The   ^neid    of   Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J. 
CONINGTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  91. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare.'  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  voL 
medium  8vo.  lai^e  t3φe,  with  36  Wood- 
cuts, 14J.  or  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2iJ. 

Southey's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  14X. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT,    &c• 

Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of    A  Book  on  Angling ;  or. 

Rural  Sports ;    Complete  Accounts,  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 

of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 

&c.     With  600  Woodcuts,    ovo.  21s.  Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  i$s. 
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Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisher- 
man :  comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  Svo.  Woodcuts,  I2x.  6d, 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology. By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     Svo.  141. 

Horses  and  Roads;   or, 

How  to  Keep  a  Horse  Sound  on  his 
Legs.  By  Free-Lance.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Horses  and  Riding.     By 

George  Ne vi  le,  M.  A.  With  3 1  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  d;. 


The    Greyhound.    By 

Stonehengb.  Revised  Editioa,  m-ith 
25  Portraits  of  Greyhoimds^  &c. 
Square  crown  Svo.  i$s. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 

tings.  By  W.  Miles.  Imp.  8 να 
with  13  Plates,  l^. 

The  Horse's  Foot,   and 

How  to   keep  it   Sound.    By  \\\ 

I         Miles.     Imp.  Svo.  W^oodcuts,  I2j.  6dl 

1  A  Plain  Treatise  on 

I         Horse-ahoemg.    By  W.  Miles.  Post 


Svo.  Woodcuts,  2s, 


Youatt    on    the    Horse.  '  Remarks  on  Horses' 


•Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S.     Svo.  Woodcuts,  p.  dd. 

Youatt's    Work  on   the 

Dog.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Svo. 
Woodcuts,  6/. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Stonehenge.  Third 
Edition,  with  7S  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  Svo.  ^5,  6d, 


I         Teeth,  addressed  to  Purcfaasexs.     By 
'         W.  Miles.    Post  Sva  is.  6i 


A  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ox ;  being  a  Mamial  of 
Bovine  Pathology  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioiieis  and 
StudenU.  ByJ.  H.  Steel,  M.R.CV.S. 
F.Z.S.  With  2  Plates  and  1 16  WockI- 
cuts.     Svo.  15J. 


ΛνθΚΚ3    of    UTILITY    and    GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunder's   Biographical 

Treasury.  Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re-written,  with 
above  1,600  additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates.     Fcp.  Svo.  es. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Natural  History;  or,  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Zoology.  Revised  and 
corrected  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
900  Woodcuts,  d;. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Geogriiphy;  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by 
W.  Hughes,  F.  R.  G.  S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Maunder's    Historical 

Treasury;  Introductory  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  and  Separate  His- 
tories of  all  Nations.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A. 
Fcp.  Svo.  6s, 


Maunder's   Treasury   of 

Knowled^^  and  Library  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  English  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Lav- 
Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
Useful  Tables,  &c     Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and 

Literary  Treasury;  a  Popular  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.  Latest  Edition,  partly  re-written, 
with  above  1,000  New  Articles,  by  J. 
Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Mooa£, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  ao 
Steel  Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  Svo.  izx. 
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The   Treasury  of  Bible 

Knowledsfe;  being  a  Dictionaxy  of 
the  Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events, 
and  other  Matters  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Ayre,  M.  a.  Maps,  Plates  &  Wood- 
cuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing^ ;  with  Formulre  for  Public 
Brewers  &  Instructions  for  Private  Fam- 
ilies.    By  W.  Black.    8vo.  ι  or.  fief. 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dem Scientific  Game  of  Whist 
By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  zs,  6d, 

The    Correct   Card;   or, 

How  to  Play  at  Whist;  a  Whist 
Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.  Latest  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;  a 

Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional. 
Twenty-Fifth  Eidition,  corrected  and 
extended.     Fcp.  8vo.  9J. 

Chess  Openings.  ByF.W. 

Longman,  Ballio^  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Pewtner's  Compre- 
hensive Specifier;  a  Guide  to  the 

Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of 
Building- Artificer's  Work.  Edited  by 
W.  Young.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Modern  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully- 
tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
With  8  Phites  and  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s, 

Food  and  Home  Cookery. 

A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Practical 
Cookery  and  Cleaning,  for  Children  in 
Elementary  Schools.  By  Mrs.  Buck- 
ton.    Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  2s, 

The  Ventilation  of  Dwell- 
ing Houses  and  the  Utilisation  of 
"Waste  Heat  from  Open  Fire-Places, 
&c.  By  F.  Edwards,  Jun.  Second 
Edition.  With  numerous  Lithographic 
Plates,  comprising  106  Figures.  Royal 
8vo.  los,  6d, 


Hints  to  Mothers  on  the 

Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lying-in  Room.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  2/.  6d, 

The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health  and 
Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2f.  6d. 

American  Food   and 
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